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The  following  work  is  intended  principally  for  schoola. 
It  was  commenced  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
Grecian  histories  used  in  schools  were  either  the  super- 
ficial and  inaccurate  compilations  of  Goldsmith  and  older 
writers,  or  the  meagre  abridgments  of  more  recent  scholars, 
in  which  the  facts  were  presented  in  so  brief  a  manner  a^ 
to  leave  hardly  any  recollection  of  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  Since  that  time  one  or  two  school  histories  of 
Greece  of  a  superior  kind  have  appeared,  but  they  have 
not  been  written  from  the  same  point  of  view  which  I  had 
proposed  to  myself;  and  in  the  best  of  them  the  history  of 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  several  other  subjects  which 
seemed  to  me  of  importance,  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted.  I  have  therefore  seen  no  reason  ^o  abandon 
my  original  design,  which  now  requires  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

My  object  has  been  to  give  the  youthful  reader  as  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  main  facts  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  political  institutions,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  people,  as  could  be  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  volume  of  moderate  size.  With  this  view  I  have  omitted 
entirely,  or  dismissed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  circumstances 
recorded  in  similar  works,  and  have  thus  gained  space  for  nar- 
rating at  length  the  more  important  events,  and  for  bringing 

out  prominently  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of 
Or.  b 
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the  nation.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  school  histor}-  can 
be  made  instructive  and  intt^resting,  since  a  brief  and  tedious 
enumeration  of  every  event,  whether  great  or  small,  important 
or  unimportant,  confuses  the  reader  and  leaves  no  permanent 
impression  upon  his  memory.     Considerable  space  has  bei*n 
given  to  the  history  of  litt^rature  and  art,  since  they  form  tlie 
most  durable  evidences  of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization 
and  in  social  progress.     A  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  a  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  his 
classical  studies  than  an  acquaintance  with  every  insignifi- 
cant battle  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  with  the  theories  of 
modern  scholars  respecting  the  early  popidatiou  of  Greece  ; 
and  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  schoolboy  should  read 
special  treatises  upon  Grecian  literature  and  art,  these  sub- 
jects find  their  appropriate  place  in  a  work  like  the  present. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  obsene  that  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  scholars, 
both   in   tliifl    country   and  in   Germany,   whose  wTitings 
have  thrown   so  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Gre(>ce; 
but  the  obligations  I  am   under  to  Mr.  Grote  require  a 
more  particular  acknowledgment.    It  is  not  too  much  to  sav 
that  his  work  forms  as  great  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  tlie 
history  of  Greece  as  JS'iebuhr*s  has  done  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Home,  and  that  Mr.  Grot<?'8  contributions 
to  historical  science  are  some   of  the  most  valuable  that 
have   been  made  within  the  present  generation.     As  my 
own  studies   have  led  me  over  tlie  same   ground  as   Mr. 
Grote,  I  have  carefully   weighed  his  opinions  and  test<?d 
his  statements  by  a  reference  to  liis   authorities ;   and  in 
almost  all  cases  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  liis  con- 
clusions, even  where  they  were  in  opposition  to  generally 
received   opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
Yiews  respecting  the  legendary  history  of  Greece,  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus,  the  object  of  ostracism,   the  genenil 
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working  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of 
the  Sophists.  Indeed  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  that  any  school  history  of  Greece,  which  aspires 
to  represent  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
must  necessarily  be  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  Mr. 
Grote's  history;  but  I  have  derived  such  valuable  assistance 
from  his  researches,  that  I  am  anxious  to  express,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  great  obligations  this  work  is  under  to 
that  masterpiece  of  historical  literature.  In  a  brief  outline  of 
Grecian  history,  original  research  is  of  course  out  of  place ; 
all  that  can  be  expected  from  the  writer  is  a  clear  and 
accurate  acx^ount  of  the  most  recent  results  at  which  the 
best  modem  scholars  have  arrived ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
hoped  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Of  the  many  other  modem  works  which  I  have  consulted, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Colonel  Mure's  *  Critical 
History  of  Greek  Literature,'  from  which  I  have  derived 
valuable  assistance  in  the  chapters  of  the  work  devoted  to 
that  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  references  to  ancient  and  modem  works 
are  not  given,  since  they  are  useless  to  the  pupil  and  occupy 
valuable  space,  while  the  scholar  will  look  for  the  authorities 
elsewhere.  The  iUustrations,  of  which  the  majority  have 
been  drawn  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Scharf,  consist  of 
maps  of  different  districts,  plans  of  battles  and  places,  \dew8 
of  public  buildings,  works  of  art  and  other  objects,  the  re- 
presentation of  which  renders  the  descriptions  in  the  histor)' 
more  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  reader. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
Tjondon^  November,  1853. 
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INTBODUCTION. OUTLINES  O 

S  I .  The  three  ptninBul»s  of  Southern  Europe.  |  2.  Position  tmi  boundaries 
of  Greece.  S  3.  Siieof  the  country,  g  *.  K«me.  §  5.  Northern  (irwce: 
Tbeualy  and  Epirua.  $  6.  Central  Greece;  ita  principal  diviEJuna  and 
mauntaina.  §  7.  Extern  hair  of  Central  Gree<;e :  Doria,  I'hodi,  Lorris, 
BceoUa,  Attiea,  M^ris.  §  8.  Wenlem  half  of  Central  Greece  :  Oiolian 
Locris,  .Elolia,  Acaraaniii.  %  8.  Pelopoonenus ;  Arcndia,  §  10.  Achaia, 
Argnlii,  UcoDia.MeHaiiB,  Elis.  §11.  TheGrecian  Uiands.  §  12.  lafliience 
of  the  phyeical  get^^phy  ofGreecc  upon  the  political  deatiniei  of  the  people. 
§  13.  Likewiie  upon  their  intdltctual  character.  §  H.  Kivers  and  chief 
productimiB.     §  15.  Climate. 

§  1.  Three  peoinsutas,  very  difibrent  ia  form,  projeot  from  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterraoeaa  sea.  The  meet  westerlj, 
that  of  Sp&in  and  Portugal,  ia  a  (juadrangular  figure  united  to 
the  mainland  b?  an  iathmua.  The  centiul  one,  that  of  Italy,  is 
a  long  tongue  of  land,  down  which  rune  from  north  to  south  the 
ba(;k-bane  of  the  Apennines.  The  most  easterly,  of  which  Greece 
Ok.  b 
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forms  the  southern  part,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  its 
base  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Danube,  and  having  its  two  sides  washed  bj  the  sea. 

§  2.  At  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Cambunian,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  Lingon, 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece.  At  a  time  when  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilization,  no 
position  could  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  Greece.  The 
^gean  sea,  which  bathes  its  eastern  shores,  is  studded  with 
numerous  islands,  inviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  establishing  an  easy  communication  between 
Asia  and  Greece.  Towards  the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
Italy  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  one  part  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  breadth. 

§  3.  Greece,  which  commenoes  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, does  not  extend  farther  than  the  thirty-sixth.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Toenarum  is  not  more  than 
250  English  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  western  coast 
of  Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  only  180  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal  This  small  area 
was  divided  among  a  number  of  indei^endent  stateA,  many  of 
them  containing  a  territory  of  only  a  few  square  miles,  and  none 
of  them  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  it  is  not  the  magni- 
tude of  their  territory  which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a 
people ;  and  the  heroism  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  have  given  an 
interest  to  the  insignificant  spot  of  earth  bearing  their  name, 
which  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China  have  never  equalled. 

§  4.  The  name  of  Greece  was  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  called  their  land  Hellas^  and  themselves  HeU 
lenes.  It  is  from  the  Romans  that  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece  ;  though  why  the  Romans  gave  it  a  different  appellation 
from  that  used  by  the  natives  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  however 
a  well  known  fact  that  foreigners  frequently  call  a  people  by  a  name 
different  from  the  one  in  use  among  themselves.  Thus  the  nation 
called  Germans  by  us,  bear  the  appellation  of  Deutschen  among 
themselves  ;  and  the  people  whom  the  Romans  named  Etruscans 
or  Tuscans,  were  known  in  their  own  language  by  that  of  Basenu, 

The  word  Ffellas  signified  at  first  only  a  small  district  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes.  From  this  district  the 
people,  and  along  with  them  their  name,  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  The 
rude  tribes  of  Epirus,  however,  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
Hellenes,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Hellas  proper  was  a  line 
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dmim  from  the  Ambnciikn  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pe- 
neuB.  The  term  Helks  waa  also  employed  ia  a  mora  extended 
seoae  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might 
be  aettled  ;  uid  acoordingl;  the  Grecian  cities  of  Cyrene  in 
A&ioa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  were  as 
much  parts  of  Hellas  aa  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth. 


4  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  Ixtrod. 

§  5.  Midway  between  the  Ionian  and  ^Egean  seas  the  chain  of 
mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  is  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  Pindus,  running 
from  north  to  south,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. From  Mount  Pindus  two  lateral  branches  stretch  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  jmrallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  and  enclosing  the  plain  of  TheMoly,  the  richest 
and  largest  in  Greece.  The  southern  of  these  two  branches  bore 
the  name  of  Othrys ;  the  northern,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  the  Cambunian  moimtains,  terminates 
upon  the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Ol^inpus,  the  highest  in 
all  Greece,  being  9700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely 
ever  free  from  snow.  South  of  Ohnupus  another  range,  known 
under  the  successive  names  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  stretches  along 
the  coast  parallel  to  that  of  Pindus.  Thus  Thessaly  is  enclosed 
between  four  natural  ramparts,  which  are  only  broken  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea. 

Pindus  forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
The  latter  country  contains  no  enclosed  plain  hke  that  of  Thes- 
saly, but  is  covered  by  rugged  ranges  of  mountains  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  which  the  Achelous,  the  largest  river 
of  Greece,  flows  towards  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

§  6.  At  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  Greece  is 
contracted  into  a  kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east.  This  isthmus 
separates  the  peninsula  of  central  Greece  from  the  mainland  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

Central  Greece  again  may  be  divided  into  two  imequal  halves, 
the  eastern  half  containing  the  countries  of  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Boootia,  Attica,  and  Megaris,  the  western  comprising  Ozolian 
Locris,  iEtoHa,  and  Acamania. 

A  Uttle  above  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  there  is  a 
summit  in  the  range  of  Pindus,  called  Mount  Tymphrestus,  from 
which  ranges  of  mountains  radiate,  as  from  a  centre,  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  the  east  two  gigantic  arms  branch  off  towards  the 
sea :  the  one  which  runs  nearly  due  east  under  the  name  of 
Othrys  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  the  other,  which  bears  the 
name  of  (Eta,  has  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms  the 
northern  barrier  of  central  Greece.  The  only  entrance  into  cen- 
tral Greece  from  the  north  is  through  the  narrow  opening  left 
between  Mount  OEta  and  the  sea,  immortalized  in  history  under 
the  name  of  ThermopyloD. 

South  of  Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus  divides  into  two  great 
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branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name :  one  strikes  to 
the  south-east  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithsdron, 
and  Hymettus,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium,  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Attica ;  the  other  diverges  to  the  south-west 
imder  the  names  of  Coraz  and  the  OzoHan  mountains,  and  joins 
the-sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

§  7.  In  the  highlands  between  CEta  and  Parnassus  is  a  narrow 
plain  called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have 
issued  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Here  rises  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flows  into  Phocis.  The  greater  paiii  of  Ffiocis  is 
occupied  by  Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet,  but 
between  this  mountain  and  those  of  eastern  Locris  is  a  fertile 
plain  drained  by  the  Cephissus. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  CEta  a  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  southwards  along  the  coast.  It  passes  through  the 
coimtiy  of  the  Ijocrians,  called  respectively  Epicnemidian,  from 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  Opuntian,  from  the  town  of  Opus.  Bceotia 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Eubcean 
channel  by  a  continuation  of  the  Locrian  mountains  and  from 
the  Corinthian  gulf  by  the  lofty  range  of  HeHcon,  celebrated  in 
poetry  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  On  its  northern  frontier 
the  offshoots  of  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian  mountains  leave  only 
a  narrow  opening  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows ;  and  on 
the  south  the  country  is  shut  in  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pames,  which  separate  it  from  Attica.  Boeotia  is  thus  a  large 
hollow  basin,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  The  Ce- 
phissus, and  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  form  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the  lake  Copais,  which 
finds  an  outlet  for  its  waters  through  subterraneous  channels  in 
the  Umestone  mountains. 

Attica  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides 
washed  by  the  sea  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  The  range 
of  Citheeron  and  Pames,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary, 
shuts  off  this  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Cithaeron  is 
prolonged  towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous  country  of  Megarin. 
Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain  imder  the  name  of  the  Geraueau 
moimtainB,  which  stretch  across  Megaris  from  west  to  east, 
parallel  to  Cithsoron.  These  mountains  sink  down  southwards 
towards  the  Isthmus,  which  separates  central  Greece  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Saronic 
gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far  inland  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  them,  not  more  than  four  miles  across  at 
its  narrowest  part.    The  Isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  but  im- 
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mediately  to  the  south  rise  the  Onean  hills,  proteoting  Pelopon- 
nesus from  invasion  by  land. 

§  8.  The  western  half  of  central  Greece  consists,  as  already 
said,  of  Locris,  iEtolia,  and  Acamania.  Locrts,  called  Ozolian  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  eastern  district  of  this  name,  lies  upon 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  country, 
nearly  covered  by  the  offshoots  of  the  Phocian  Parnassus  and  the 
iEtoUan  Corax.  Italia  and  Acamania^  separated  by  the  river 
Achelous,  are  also  mountainous,  the  greater  pcurt  of  their  surface 
being  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of  Epirus,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  a  few  fertile  plains  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Achelous.  All  three  countries  were  the  haunts  of  rude 
robber  tribes  even  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

§  9.  The  Isthmus  which  connects  central  Qreece  with  the 
southern  peninsula  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  outspread 
form  of  the  latter,  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  peninsula  as  an 
island,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of 
Pelops,  from  the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  Its  form  ¥rau3 
compared  in  antiquity  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine, 
and  its  modem  name,  the  Morea,  was  bestowed  upon  it  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry. 

The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  have  their  roots  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  from  which  they  branch  out  towards  the  sea. 
This  central  region,  called  Arcadia,  is  the  Switzerland  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains,  forming 
a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  other 
Peloponnesian  states.  These  mountains  are  imbroken  on  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  frontiers,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
western  side  that  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus,  the  chief  river  in 
the  peninsula,  find  their  way  through  a  narrow  opening  towards 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  on  the  northern  frontier  that  the  Arcadian 
mountains  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive  ;  and  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  coimtry  Mount  OjrUene  rises  to  the 
height  of  7788  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  as  seen  from  the  isthmus  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf. 

§  10.  The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia, 
AigoHs,  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Elis.  Achaia  was  a  narrow  shp 
of  country  lying  between  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of 
hills,  which  descend  from  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  either 
run  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  subside 
before  reaching  the  shore.  The  plains  thus  left  on  the  coast, 
and  the  valleys  between  the  moimtains,  are  for  the  most  part 
very  fertile. 
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Argdis  was  used  as  a  collective  term  to  signify  the  territories 
of  several  independent  states.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  Ai^os,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic 
gulf,  in  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  and  from  four  to  five 
in  breadth.  The  remainder  of  ArgoHs  consisted  of  a  rocky  penin- 
sula between  the  Saronic  and  ArgoHc  gulfe,  containing  at  its 
eastern  extremity  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Troczen,  and  Her- 
mione. 

Laoonia  and  Messenia  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  sea  to  sea.  They  were  separated  by  the  lofty 
range  of  Taygetus,  running  from  north  to  south  and  terminating 
in  the  promontory  of  Taenarum  (now  Cape  Matapan),  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Greece  and  Europe.  Aiong  the  eastern  side  of 
Laconia  Uie  range  of  Mount  Pamon  extends  from  north  to  south 
parallel  to  that  of  Taygetus,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Malea.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
in  which  Sparta  stood,  and  which  south  of  this  city  opens  out 
into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  towards  the  Laconian  gulf. 
Messenia  in  like  manner  was  drained  by  the  Pamisus,  whose 
plain  is  still  more  extensive  and  fertile  than  that  of  the  Eurotas. 

Eliswsa  the  region  between  the  western  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  the  offshoots 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  but  contains  several  plains.  In  the 
centre  of  the  country  is  the  memorable  plain  of  Olympia,  through 
which  the  Alpheus  flows,  and  in  which  the  city  of  Pisa  stood. 

§  11.  The  numerous  islands  which  line  the  Grecian  shores 
were  occupied  in  historical  times  by  the  Grecian  race.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  Eub<m,  ninety  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Through  it  ran  from 
north  to  south  along  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  PeUon.  South  of 
Eubcea  was  the  group  of  islands  called  the  GycladeSf  lying  round 
Delos  as  a  centre  ;  and  east  of  these  were  the  SporadeSj  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  South  of  these  groups  lay  the  two  laiige  islands 
of  Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  the  Saronic  gulf  between  Attica  and 
Ajgolis  were  the  celebrated  islands  of  Salamis  and  j^ina,  the 
former  reckoned  as  part  of  Attica,  and  the  latter  long  the  rival 
and  eye-sore  of  Athens.  Off  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  we  find  Carcyra  opposite  Epirus,  CephalUnia  and 
Ithaca  opposite  Acamania,  and  Zact^thns  near  the  c^ast  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnesus.  Cythera  was  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia. 

§  12.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  people. 
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Greece  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe. 
Its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  plains  either  entirely 
surrounded  by  limestone  mountains  or  open  only  to  the  sea. 
Mountains,  not  rivers,  have  in  all  ages  proved  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  intercourse  between  neighbouring  tribes.  This  was  the 
case  in  Greece,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of  the  land  tended  to 
produce  that  large  number  of  indejiendent  states  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  phasnomena  in  Grecian  history.  Each  of  the 
principal  Grecian  cities  was  founded  in  one  of  the  small  plains 
already  described ;  and  as  the  mountains  which  separated  it  from 
its  neighbours  were  lofty  and  rugged,  it  grew  up  in  solitary  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  its  own  character  before  it  could  be  affected 
by  any  external  influence. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  also  protected  it  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  well  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of 
the  Grecian  race  to  subdue  the  rest.  The  vale  of  Tempe  between 
Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus,  the  pass  of  Thermopyke  between 
northern  and  central  Greece,  the  passes  over  Mount  Cithseron 
between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  those  over  the  Geranean  and 
Onean  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  could  easily  be 
defended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  against  vastly  superior 
niunbers. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  states  were  separated  from  their  nearest 
neighbours  by  their  mountains,  the  sea  afforded  them  easy  inter- 
course with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  geography  of  Greece  is  the 
wonderful  extent  of  its  sea  coast.  In  this  respect  it  has  the 
advantage  over  every  other  country  of  Europe.  Although  its 
surface  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Portugal,  its  line  of  coast 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Not 
only  is  it  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  ^de  except  on  its 
northern  frontier,  but  its  coast  is  also  broken  by  a  number  of 
bays  and  gulfii  running  far  into  the  land.  Thus  almost  every  Gre- 
cian state  had  ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  Arcadia  was 
almost  the  only  political  division  that  did  not  possess  some  ter- 
ritory upon  the  coast. 

§  13.  Of  all  natural  objects  the  motmtains  and  the  sea  have 
ever  been  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  moulding  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  were  both  mountaineers 
and  mariners,  and  as  such  they  possessed  the  susceptibihty 
to  external  impressions,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  which  have  always  characterized,  more  or  less, 
the  inhabitants  of  moimtainous  and  maritime  districts.  The 
poetical  beauty  of  the  Grecian  mountains  has  often  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  modem  travellers.  Their  craggy,  broken 
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forms  and  rich  silvery  colour  give  to  the  Grecian  landscape  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  justify  the  description  of  the  poet  Gray, 
when  he  speaks  of  Greece  as  a  land, 

"  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathes  around.'* 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  gorge- 
ous atmosphere  in  which  every  object  is  bathed.  To  a  native 
of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  nothing  is  more  striking  in 
the  Grecian  climate  than  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  air  and 
the  briUiant  colouring  of  the  sky.  When  Euripides  represents 
the  Athenians  as 

"  Ever  delicately  marching; 

Through  most  pellucid  air,**  • 

he  is  guilty  of  no  poetical  exaggeration,  and  the  violet  colour 
which  the  Roman  poet  assigns  to  the  hills  of  Hymettusf  is 
hterally  true. 

§  14.  Greece  is  deficient  in  a  regular  supply  of  water.  During 
the  autumnal  and  winter  months  the  rain,  which  falls  in  large 
quantities,  fills  the  crevices  in  the  Umestone  of  the  hills  and  is 
carried  off  by  torrents.  In  summer  rain  is  almost  unknown  and 
the  beds  of  the  torrents  full  of  water  in  the  winter  then  become 
ravines,  perfectly  dry  and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Even  the 
rivers,  which  are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  None  of  the  Grecian  rivers 
are  navigable,  and  the  Achelous,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
of  all,  has  a  course  of  only  130  miles. 

The  chief  productions  of  Greece  in  ancient  times  were  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle,  and  in  antiquity  were  covered  with  forests,  though 
they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  wood. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were  rich  veins  of  marble, 
affording  materials  for  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  such  as 
hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  possesses.  The  limestone, 
of  which  most  of  its  mountains  is  composed,  is  well  adapted  for 
mihtary  architecture  ;  and  it  is  to  this  hard  and  intractable  stone 
that  we  owe  those  massive  polygonal  walls,  of  which  the  remains 
still  crown  the  summits  of  so  many  Grecian  hills.  Laurium  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  Attica  yielded  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  poor  in  the  precious  metals. 

*  &cl  Zih.  Kafjbxpordrov 

fialvoyrts  a^pds  alBipoi, — Eurip.  Med,  829. 

f  "  Est  prope  purpureas  colles  florentis  Hymetti 
Fons  sacer."— Ovid,  Art,  Amat,  3,  687. 
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Iron  WM  found  in  the  nnge  of  TKygetun  in  Lkoonio,  aod  oopper 
M  well  u  iron  near  Chalcia  in  EulKca. 

§  1 S.  The  climate  of  Greece  appean  to  have  bean  more  health; 
in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present  The  mal&ria  which  now 
poisoDB  the  atmosphere  in  the  summer  months,  could  not  have 
existed  to  the  same  eitent  when  the  land  waa  more  thickly  peo- 
pled and  more  carefully  cultivated.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of 
its  surface,  to  its  loft;  mountaina  and  depressed  valleys,  the  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  different  distriote.  In  the  highlands  in 
the  interior  the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  tying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  lowlands  open 
.  to  the  aea,  severe  weather  is  almost  unknovm.  The  rigour 
of  winter  is  frequently  eiperienoed  in  the  highlands  of  MantiDua 
and  Teg5a  in  the  month  of  March,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  is  felt  in  the  plains  of  Argos  and  LacO' 
nia,  and  almost  the  heot  of  summer  in  the  low  grounds  at  the 
head  of  the  Kiessenian  gulf.  To  this  difference  in  cUmate  the 
ancients  attributed  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  natives  of  various  districts.  Thus  the  dulness  of  the  Boeo- 
tians was  aaoribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, while  the  dry  and  clear  air  of  Attica  was  supposed  to 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  its  inhabitants. 
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1 1.  LfgCDiUij  di««cter  of  atlj  Grecian  hiatory.  §  2.  LeRendj  of  the 
Greeks  re«p»cUng  their  oHgin.  §  3.  The  Hellene*  and  their  diffuiion  in 
Greece.  J  i,  Conmiioa  of  the  Hellenea  with  the  Indo-European  staii. 
S  5.  The  Pelugiuu.  $  6.  Foreign  KttlFn  in  Greece.  §  7,  E^^ptiui 
eoloniea  of  Oaciopi  ud  Dauuu.  §  8.  Phrji^in  colonj  of  Pelops. 
S  9.  PhceDidBO  oolonj  of  Cmdmns. 

§  1.  The  clonds  whicb  envelope  the  earlj  histoiy  of  Greece  are 
lighted  up  by  the  briflUnt  hues  of  Qrecian  fiible  j  but  the  reader 
must  carefiiUj  guard  against  believing  in  the  realitj  of  the  per- 
aonages  or  ot  the  events  commemorated  by  these  beautiful 
legends.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  probably  sprang  out  of  erente 
which  aotoally  occurred,  oud  may  therefore  contain  a  kernel  of 
historical  truth ;  hut  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  ia  true  and  what  is  false,  between  the  historical  &cta 
and  their  Bubsequeut  embellishments.  Till  events  are  recorded 
in  written  documeuta,  no  materials  exist  for  a  trustworthy  hi»- 
tory  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  epoch  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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first  Olympiad,  coiresponding  to  the  year  776  before  Christ,  that 
the  Greeks  began  to  employ  writing  as  a  means  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  any  historical  facts.  Before  that  period  every- 
thing is  vague  and  uncertain  ;  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards 
we  meet  with  only  a  few  isolated  events,  and  possess  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  history.  But  even  the  m^'thical 
age  must  not  be  passed  over  entirely.  In  all  cases  the  traditions 
of  a  people  are  worthy  of  record ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  legends  moulded  their  fiaith  and  influenced 
their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  times. 

§  2.  Few  nations  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  genealogy 
than  the  Greeks.  In  modem  times  families  are  ambitious  of 
tracing  back  their  origin  to  some  illustrious  ancestor ;  but  in 
Greece  this  feehng  was  not  confined  to  famihes,  but  pervaded 
aUke  all  associations  of  men.  Every  petty  tribe  or  clan  claimed 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  whose  name  was  borne  by 
each  member  of  the  community.  This  ancestor  was  usually 
represented  as  the  son  or  immediate  descendant  of  a  god,  or  else 
as  sprung  from  the  earth,*  which  was  in  such  cases  regarded  as 
a  divine  being.  Thus  the  Greek  people  considered  themselves 
the  children  of  one  common  father,  in  whose  name  they  gloried 
as  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This  ancestor  was  Hellen,  the  son 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  from  whom  the  people  derived  the 
name  of  Hellenes.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and 
iEoIus.  Of  these  Dorus  and  uEolus  gave  their  names  to  the 
Dorians  and  iEoUans ;  and  Xuthus,  through  his  two  sons,  Ion 
and  Achseus,  became  the  forefather  of  the  lonians  and  Achseans. 
In  this  way  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  the 
Dorians,  i£olians,  lonians,  and  Achseans,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Hellen. 

§  3.  The  descent  of  the  Hellenes  from  a  common  ancestor, 
Hellen,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  popular  faith.  It  was  a 
general  practice  in  antiquity  to  invent  fictitious  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  names  of  which  the  origin  was  buried  in 
obscurity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Hellen  and  his  sons  came  into 
being.  But  though  they  never  had  any  real  existence,  their  his- 
tory may  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  history  of  the  races  to 
whom  they  gave  their  names.  Thus  when  we  are  told  that 
Hellen  reigned  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  which  was  the  part  of  Greece  first  called  Hellas,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  believed  this  district  to  be  the  original 
abode  of  their  race.  In  Hke  manner  the  migrations  of  the  sons 
of  Hellen  from  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  different  parte  of  Greece,  represent  the  current  belief 

•  Heaoe  called  an  Autochthon  (A6r^x^^)* 
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respecting  the  early  history  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
race. 

i£olus  succeeded  his  father  Hellen  as  king  of  Hellas  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  his  descendants  occupied  a  great  part  of  central  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  took  possession  of  the 
western  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  i£olians  were  the  most 
vrtdely  diffused  of  all  the  descendants  of  Hellen.  Many  of  their 
towns,  such  as  Corinth  and  lolcus  in  Thessaly,  were  situated 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  the  god 
of  the  sea,  prevailed  extensively  among  them. 

The  Achseans  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Heroic  age  as  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Grecian  races.  At  that  time  they  are  repre- 
sented as  inhabiting  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  also  the  cities  of  Mycense,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war  were  Acheeans ;  and  such  was  the  celebrity  of 
the  race  at  that  period  that  Homer  frequently  gives  their  name 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  are  of  far  less  importance  in  the 
ancient  legends,  though  they  afterwards  became  the  two  leading 
races  in  Greece,  to  whom  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  respec- 
tively belonged.  The  Dorians  were  almost  confined  to  the  small 
mountfltinous  district  named  after  them,  lying  between  Thessaly 
and  Phocis  ;  the  lonians  were  found  chiefly  in  Attica  and  along 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  which  in 
historical  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  4.  Such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
early  diffusion  of  their  race.  But  it  is  natural  for  us  to  go  far- 
ther back,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the 
people.  Now  the  only  sure  and  certain  means  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  any  people  is  a  knowledge  of  its  language.  Tra- 
dition misleads  as  often  as  it  guides  the  inquirer ;  and  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  mythology,  manners  and  customs,  are  fre- 
quently deceptive  and  always  vague.  Language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  enduring  memorial ;  and,  whatever  changes  it  may 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  rarely  loses  those  funda- 
mental elements  which  proclaim  its  origin  and  affinities.  If  then 
we  conduct  our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  people  by 
means  of  their  language,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Greek  language  is  a  member  of 
that  great  family  of  languages  to  which  modem  scholars  have 
given  the  name  of  Indo-European.  The  various  nations  speaking 
the  different  varieties  of  this  language  were  originally  one  people, 
inhabiting  the  high  table-land  of  central  Asia.  At  some  period, 
long  antecedent  to  all  profane  history,  they  issued  from  their 
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primeval  seats,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Euroi>e.  In  Asia  tho  ancient  Hindoos,  who  spoke 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  language  was  the 
Zend,  were  the  two  principal  branches  of  this  people.  In  Europe 
the  Germans,  Pelasgians,  Slavonians,  and  Celts  were  the  four 
chief  varieties.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  give  any 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  ;  but 
a  few  remarks  must  be  made  upon  the  Pelasgians,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  their  origin. 

§  5.  The  Pelasgians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  land.  The  primitive 
name  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  Pelasgia.  In  the  historical 
period,  those  parts  of  Greece  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
fewest  changes  of  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  was  esi>ecially  the  case 
with  Arcadia  and  Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  same  tribes  from  time  immemorial.  The  Pelasgians  were 
spread  over  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  Grecian  peninsula ;  and  the 
Pelasgic  language  thus  formed  the  basis  of  the  Latin  as  well  as 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Pelasgic 
as  a  foreign  language,  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek ;  but  his 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight,  since 
the  ancients  were  lamentably  deficient  in  philological  knowledge, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  affinity  of  languages. 

Of  the  Pelasgians  themselves  our  information  is  scanty.  They 
were  not  mere  barbarians.  They  are  represented  as  tilling  the 
ground  and  dwelUng  in  walled  cities.*  Their  religion  appears  to 
have  been  essentially  the  same  as  the  religion  of  the  Hellenes. 
Their  great  divinity  was  Jove,  the  national  Hellenic  god,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Dodona  in  Epirus.  Hence 
Homer  gives  to  the  Dodonoean  Jove  the  title  of  Pelasgic  ;  and  his 
oracle  at  Dodona  was  always  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  in 
Greece.    % 

The  Pelasgians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as  the 
Hellenes,  LelSges,  Cauoones,  and  others.  In  what  respects  the 
Hellenes  were  superior  to  the  other  Pelasgic  tribes  we  do  not 
know ;  but  they  appear  at  the  first  dawn  of  history  as  the  domi- 
nant race  in  Greece.  The  rest  of  the  Pelasgians  disappeared 
before  them  or  were  incorporated  with  them  ;  their  dialect  of 
the  Pelasgic  tongue  became  the  language  of  Greece ;  and  their 
worship  of  the  Oljnmpian  Jove  gradually  supplanted  the  more 
ancient  worship  of  the  Dodonaean  god. 

§  6.  The  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  the  development  oi 
their  language  bear  all  the  marks  of  home  growth,  and  probably 

*  A  fortified  town  was  called  Larissa  by  the  Pelasgians. 
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were  little  affected  by  foreign  influence.  The  traditions,  how- 
ever, of  the  Oreeks  would  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It 
was  a  general  belief  among  them  that  the  Pelasgians  were  re- 
daimed  from  barbarism  by  Oriental  strangers,  who  settled  in 
the  country  and  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants  the 
first  elements  of  oiviUzation.  Many  of  these  traditions,  however, 
are  not  ancient  legends,  but  owe  their  origin  to  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  a  later  age,  which  loved  to  represent  an  imaginary 
progress  of  society  from  the  time  when  men  fed  on  acorns  and 
ran  wild  in  woods,  to  the  time  when  they  became  united  into 
political  communities  and  owned  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
reason.  The  speculative  Qreeks  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  were  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy, 
which  even  in  that  early  age  of  the  world  indicated  a  gray  and 
hoary  antiquity.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  impression  made  upon  their  visitors,  and  told 
the  latter  many  a  wondrous  tale  to  prove  that  the  civilization, 
the  arts,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  all  came  from  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  These  tales  found  easy  believers ;  they  were 
carried  back  to  Greece,  and  repeated  with  various  modifications 
and  embellishments  ;  and  thus  no  doubt  arose  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  traditions  respecting  Egyptian  colonies  in  Greece. 

§  7.  Although  we  may  therefore  reject  with  safety  the  tra* 
ditions  respecting  these  Egyptian  colonies,  two  are  of  so  much 
celebrity  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  entirely  in  an  account 
of  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe  to  Oecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  to 
which  the  original  city  was  confined,  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  Cecropia  even  in  later  times.  Argos,  in  like  manner,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  who  fled  to 
Greece  with  his  fifty  daughters  to  escape  from  the  persecution 
of  their  suitors,  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  uEgyptus.  The 
f^ptian  stranger  was  elected  king  by  the  natives,  and  from  him 
the  tribe  of  the  Danai  derived  their  name,  which  Homer  fre- 
quently uses  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The  only 
&ct  which  lends  any  countenance  to  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian 
colony  in  Greece  is  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  pyramids 
at  no  great  distance  from  Argos ;  but  this  form  of  building  is 
not  confined  to  Egypt.  Pyramids  are  found  in  India,  Babylonia, 
and  Mexico,  and  may  therefore  have  been  erected  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Greece  independently  of  any  connexion  with  ^gypi. 
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j  S.  Another  colony,  not  leas  celebrated  and  not  mora  credible 
tbui  the  two  JuM  meatiuneil,  ia  the  one  led  from  Asia  bj  Pelopa, 
from  whou  the  Bouthem  penintiiila  of  (ireece  derived  itit  oame 
ot  Pelo|>oiuieBUH.  Pelopti  is  usually  represoiitod  aa  a  native 
of  KipyluH  in  Pbrygio,  uid  the  son  of  the  weiUthy  king  Tantalus. 
Bjr  meanM  of  his  riches,  which  he  brought  with  him  into  (ireoce, 
he  becwne  king  of  MjceniD  and  the  founder  of  a  powerful 
dynasty,  one  of  the  moitt  renowned  in  the  Heroic  age  of  Greece. 
From  him  was  descended  Agamemnon,  who  led  the  (.irecian  host 
•gainst  Troy, 

§  9.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Fhoiiiiciau  colony,  which  is 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes  in  Bccotio.  We 
have  discisive  evidence  that  the  Phoiniciana  planted  colonies  at 
an  early  period  in  the  islands  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
to  lieUeve  that  they  also  settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  mainland. 
Whether  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  Phirnician  Cadmus, 
and  whether  he  built  the  town  called  Cadmiia,  which  afterwards 
became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  as  the  ancient  legends  relate,  can- 
not be  determined  ;  but,  setting  aside  all  traditiou  on  the  subject, 
there  is  one  fact  which  proves  indisputably  an  early  intercourse 
between  Pbccnicia  and  Qreoce.  It  was  to  the  Phccnicians  tliat 
the  Greeks  were  indebt4.-d  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the 
naiues  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  Phicnician.  With  this  exception  the 
Oriental  strangers  left  no  jtermauent  traces  of  their  settlements 
in  Greece  ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  continued  to  be 
essentially  Grecian,  uncontaminated  by  any  foreign  etemants. 


AJai,  ffom  Ok  -Egin- 


TBB 


BBBOBS. 


g  1.  Mjibicsl  characUr  of  the  Heroic  Age.  §  2.  Herculea.  §  3.  Thewus. 
§  4.  Mino).  §  5.  Voyage  of  the  Ar^onHUte.  §  6.  The  Seven  agaiiut 
Th«b«  and  the  Epijfoui.  §  7.  Tlie  Trojui  War  sa  related  in  the  Iliad. 
S  S.  Later  addition.  §  9.  Return  of  the  Grecian  hetocs  from  Trof.  ' 
g  10.  Date  of  the  fall  ofTroj.  J  1 1 .  Whether  the  Heroic  l^eods  conlain 
uf  historical  facts,  g  12.  The  Homeric  poems  present  a  picture  of  a 
real  stale  of  society. 

I  1.  It  was  universally  believed  b;  the  Greeks  that  their  native 
land  was  id  the  earlier  ages  ruled  by  a  noble  race  of  beings,  pos- 
seeaing  a  superhuman  though  not  a  divine  nature,  and  superior 
to  ordinary  meu  in  strength  of  body  and  greatness  of  soul  These 
are  the  Heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  whose  eiploits  and  adven- 
tures form  the  great  mine  from  which  the  Oreeks  derived  in- 
exhaustible materials  for  their  poetry — 
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According  to  mythical  chronology  the  Heroic  age  constitutes 
a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy.  Since  the  legends  of  this  i)eriod  belong  to  mythology  and 
not  to  history,  they  find  their  proper  place  in  a  work  devoted  to 
the  former  subject.  But  some  of  them  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  historical  traditions  of  Greece  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  them  by  entirely.  Among  the  heroes  three  stand  con- 
spicuously forth  :  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece  ;  Theseus, 
the  hero  of  Attica  ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  principal 
founder  of  Grecian  law  and  ciWlization. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  Heroic  families  none  was  more  celebrated  than 
that  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argos.  In  the  fifth  generation  we  find 
it  personified  in  Dana(i,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  whom  Jove 
wooed  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Perseus,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Medusa.  Perseus  was  the 
ancestor  of  Hercules,  being  the  great-grandfather  both  of  Alc- 
mena  and  of  her  husband  Amphitryon.  According  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  Jove,  enamoured  of  Alcmena,  assumed  the  form 
of  Amphitryon  in  his  absence,  and  became  by  her  the  father 
of  Hercules.  To  the  son  thus  begotten  Jove  had  destined  the 
sovereignty  of  Argos ;  but  the  jealous  anger  of  Hera  (Jimo) 
raised  up  against  him  an  opponent  and  a  master  in  the  person 
of  Eurystheus,  another  descendant  of  Perseus,  at  whose  bidding 
the  greatest  of  all  heroes  was  to  achieve  those  wonderful  labours 
which  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  fame.  In  these  are  realized, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  two  great  objects  of  ancient  heroism 
— the  destruction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  power.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  labours,  in 
which  he  destroys  the  terrible  Nemean  lion  and  Lernean  hydra, 
carries  off  the  girdle  of  Ares  from  Hippol3rte,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  and  seizes  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  guarded 
by  a  hundred-headed  dragon.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
perceive,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  that  the 
extraordinary  endowments  of  Hercules  did  not  preserve  him 
from  human  weakness  and  error,  and  the  consequent  expiation 
which  they  demanded.  After  slaying  in  his  ungovernable  rage 
his  friend  and  compcuiion  Iphitus,  the  son  of  Eurytus,  he  is  seized 
with  sickness,  becomes  the  slave  of  the  Lydian  queen  Omphal6, 
devotes  himself  to  effeminate  occupations,  and  sinks  into  luxury 
and  wantonness.  At  a  subsequent  period  another  crime  pro- 
duces his  death.  The  rape  of  I0I6,  the  daughter  of  the  same 
Eurytus  whose  son  he  had  slain,  incites  his  wife  Deianira  to  send 
him  the  fatal  shirt,  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the  centaur 
Nessus.     Unable  to  endure  the  torments  it  occasions,  he  repairs 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  which  becomes  the  scene  of  his  apotheosis.  As 
he  lies  on  the  funeral  pile  there  erected  for  him  by  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son  by  Deianira,  a  cloud  descends  and  bears  hkn  off  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  to  Olympus,  where  he  is  received  among 
the  immortal  gods,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Hera,  receives  in 
marriage  her  daughter  Heb6,  the  goddess  of  youth. 

§  3.  Theseus  was  the  son  of  J^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
^thra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  TrcBzen.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  i£geus  left  iEthra  behind  him  at  Troezen,  enjoining  her 
not  to  send  their  son  to  Athens  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  hfb 
from  beneath  a  stone  of  prodigious  weight  his  father's  sword  and 
sandab,  which  would  serve  as  tokens  of  recognition.  Theseus, 
when  grown  to  manhood,  accomplished  the  appointed  feat  with 
ease,  and  took  the  road  to  Athens  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  a 
journey  beset  with  many  dangers  from  robbers  who  barbarously 
mutilated  or  killed  the  unhappy  wayfarers  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  But  Theseus  overcame  them  all,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  recognised  by  ^Egeus,  and  declared  his 
successor.  Among  his  many  memorable  achievements  the  most 
fieunous  was  his  deUverauce  of  Athens  from  the  frightful  tribute 
imposed  upon  it  by  Minos  for  the  murder  of  his  son.  This  con- 
sisted of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  send  every  nine  years  to  Crete,  there  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  human  body  and 
a  bull's  head,  which  Minos  kept  concealed  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  The  third  ship  was  already  on  the  point  of  sailing 
with  its  cargo  of  innocent  victims,  when  Theseus  offered  to  go 
with  them,  hoping  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  horrible  tribute. 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  the  hero, 
and  having  suppUed  him  with  a  clue  to  trace  the  windings  of 
the  labyrinth,  Theseus  succeeded  in  kilhng  the  monster,  and 
in  tracking  his  way  out  of  the  mazy  lair.  As  he  returned 
towards  Athens,  the  pilot  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  agreed 
on  as  the  signal  of  success,  in  place  of  the  black  sail  usually 
carried  by  the  vessel  which  bore  that  melancholy  tribute,  where- 
upon iEgeus,  thinking  that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Theseus,  having  now  ascended  the  throne,  proceeded  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens.  He  united  into 
one  poUtical  body  the  twelve  independent  states  into  which 
Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  and  made  Athens  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  he  covered  with  buildings  the  groimd  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Cecropian  citadel ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  union,  he  instituted  the  festivals  of  the  Panatbeneea  and 
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Synoikia  in  honour  of  Athena  (Minerva),  the  patron  goddess  of 
the  city.  He  then  divided  the  citizens  into  three  classes,  namely, 
EujHitrido',  or  nobles,  Ofomori\  or  hiisltandinen,  and  Detniurgi,  or 
artisans.  He  is  further  said  to  have  established  a  constitutional 
government,  retaining  in  his  otmi  hands  only  certain  definite 
powers  and  privileges,  so  that  he  was  regarded  in  a  later  age  as 
the  founder  of  civil  ecjuality  at  Athens.  He  also  extended  the 
Attic  territory  to  the  confines  of  Pelo|K>nne8us,  and  estabUshed 
the  games  in  honour  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which  were  cele- 
brated on  the  isthmus.  He  8ul)8equently  engageil  in  a  variety  of 
adventures  in  conjunction  with  Hercules  and  Pirithous,  king  of 
the  LapitluD.  But  on  his  return  to  Athens  after  these  exploitA, 
the  Athenians  refused  to  obey  him  any  longer,  whereupon  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was  there  murdered  through 
the  treachery  of  king  Lycomedes. 

§  4.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whose  story  is  connected  with  that 
of  Theseus,  appears,  like  bim,  the  representative  of  an  historical 
and  civil  state  of  life.  Minos  is  said  to  have  received  the  laws  of 
Crete  immediately  from  Jove  ;  and  traditions  uniformly  represent 
him  as  king  of  the  sea.  Possessing  a  numerous  fleet,  he  reduced 
the  surrounding  islands,  especially  the  Cyclades,  mider  his  domi- 
nion, and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  A  later  legend  recognizes 
two  heroes  of  the  name  of  Minos  ;  one,  the  son  of  Jove  and 
Europa,  who  after  his  death  became  a  judge  in  the  lower  world, 
and  the  other  his  grandson,  who  held  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

§  6.  If,  turning  from  the  exploits  of  individual  heroes,  we 
examine  the  enteri)rises  undertaken  by  a  collective  body  of 
chiefs,  we  shall  again  find  three  expeditions  more  celebrated 
than  the  rest.  These  are  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the  War 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

In  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts  the  iEolids  play  the  principal 
part.  PeUas,  a  descendant  of  ^Eolus,  had  deprived  his  half- 
brother  i£son  of  his  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  in 
Thessaly.  When  Jason,  son  of  iEson,  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
be  appeared  before  his  luicle  and  demanded  back  his  throne. 
JEaou  consented  only  on  condition  that  Jason  should  first  fetch 
tlie  golden  fleece  from  i£a,*  a  region  in  the  farthest  east,  ruled 
by  iEetes,  offspring  of  the  Sun-god.  Here  it  was  preserved  in 
the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars),  suspended  upon  a  tree,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  sleepless  dragon. 

The  Argo,  a  ship  built  for  the  expedition,  gave  its  name  to  the 
adventurers,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Jason,  embarked  in  the 
harbour  of  lolcus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  fleece. 
They  consisted  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the  time.    Her- 

*  Identified  by  tlie  Greeks  of  a  later  age  with  Colchis. 
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c\iles  and  Theseus  are  mentioned  among  them,  as  well  as  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  Trojan  war.  Jason,  however,  is  the 
central  figure  and  the  real  hero  of  the  enterprise.  When  he  and 
his  companions  arrived,  after  many  adventures,  at  JEa,  king 
iEetes  promised  to  deliver  to  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he 
yoked  two  fire-breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  ploughed  with 
them  a  piece  of  land,  sowed  in  the  furrows  thus  made  the  remain- 
der of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  and  vanquished 
the  armed  men  that  would  start  from  the  seed.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  legend  of  Theseus,  love  played  a  prominent  part.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  iEetes,  who  was  skilled  in  magic  and  supernatural  arts, 
furnished  Jason  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  labours 
imposed  upon  him  ;  and  as  her  father  still  delayed  to  surrender 
the  fleece,  she  cast  the  dragon  asleep  during  the  night,  seized  the 
fleece,  and  set  sail  in  the  Argo  with  her  beloved  Jason  and  his 
companions.  iEetes  pursued  them  ;  but  after  many  long  and 
strange  wanderings,  they  at  length  reached  lolcus  in  safety. 

§  6.  In  the  Heroic  age  Thebes  was  already  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  became  the 
scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  a  fated  race,  whose  legendary  his- 
tory is  so  full  of  human  crime,  of  the  obscure  warnings  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  inevitable  march  of  fate,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens.  • 

LaYus,  king  of  Thebes,  was  warned  by  an  oiucle  to  beget  no 
children,  or  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  son.  He  neglected  the 
prediction,  but  to  obviate  its  effects  caused  his  son  (Edipus  by 
Jocasta  to  be  exposed  to  death.  The  infant,  however,  was  saved 
and  carried  to  Corinth,  where  king  Polybus  reared  him  as  his 
own.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  and  stung  by  the  reproaches  which 
he  heard  cast  upon  his  birth,  CEdipus  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  respecting  his  parentage,  and  was  warned  by  it  not  to  re-  » 
turn  to  his  native  land,  as  he  was  there  destined  to  slay  his  father 
and  commit  incest  with  his  mother.  CEdipus,  believing  Polybus 
to  be  his  real  father,  now  avoided  Corinth  and  took  the  road  to 
Thebes,  but  by  so  doing  incurred  the  very  fate  which  he  sought 
to  avoid.  Meeting  LalCus  in  a  narrow  road  he  slew  him  in  a 
quarrel,  and  then  proceeding  to  Thebes  obtained  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  queen  Jocasta^  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  man  who 
should  solve  a  riddle  propounded  by  the  sphinx,  a  monster  which 
had  long  infested  the  land,  but  which  was  driven  to  slay  itself  by 
the  solution  of  its  enigma.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  marriage.  These  horrors  drew  down 
a  pestilence  on  the  land,  and  in  order  to  avert  it,  an  oracle  com- 
manded the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of  LaKus.  The  Inquiries 
instituted  to  discover  the  guilty  man  revealed  the  fatal  truth. 
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Jocasta  haugs  herself ;  CEdipus,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the 
light  of  day,  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  being  expelled  from  the  city 
by  his  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  pronounces  upon  them 
a  curse  which  speedily  takes  efiect.  In  a  struggle  for  undivided 
dominion,  Polynices  is  driven  out  of  Thebes  by  his  brother,  and 
repairing  to  Argos  obtains  the  aid  of  king  Adrastus  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  rights.  Besides  that  monarch  and  Polynices  five  other 
heroes  join  the  expedition,  making  the  confederacy  known  under 
the  name  of  the  "  »Seven  against  Thebes."  All  of  them  except 
Adrastus  are  slain,  whilst  Polynices  and  Eteocles  fall  by  each 
other^s  hands. 

Ten  years  later  the  sons  of  the  allied  princes  undertake  another 
expedition  against  Thebes  in  order  to  avenge  their  fathers'  fate, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  Epiyonij  or  the  Descendants.  It 
proved  successful.  Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground 
after  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the 
advice  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 

§  7.  In  mythological  chronology  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  im- 
mediately precedes  the  expedition  against  Troy,  whose  legend 
forms  the  termination  of  the  Heroic  age.  While  it  was  the  last, 
it  was  also  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroic  achievements.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  innumerable  epic  poems,  and  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  the -genius  of  Homer. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  abused  the  hospi- 
taUty  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  off  his  wife  Helen, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  All  the  Grecian  princes 
looked  upon  the  outrage  as  one  committed  against  themselves. 
Hesponding  to  the  call  of  Menelaus,  they  assemble  in  arms,  elect 
his  brother  Agamenmon,  king  of  Mycenae,  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  sail  across  the  iEgean  in  nearly  1200  ships  to  recover 
the  faithless  fair  one.  Several  of  the  confederate  heroes  excel 
Agamemnon  in  fame.  Among  them  Achilles,  chief  of  the  Thes- 
saUan  Myrmidons,  stands  pre-eminent  in  strength,  beauty,  and 
valour,  whilst  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
the  mental  qualities  of  counsel,  subtilty,  and  eloquence.  Thus, 
though  by  opposite  endowments,  these  two  heroes  form  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Next  to  them  we  observe  the  aged  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylus,  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  experience  ; 
the  valiant  Diomedes,  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus,  slain  at 
Thebes,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni ;  the  Telamonian  Ajax  of  Sa- 
lamis,  who,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  unwieldy,  is  next  to 
Achilles  in  person  and  fighting  power  ;  and  lastly,  Idomeneus  of 
Crete,  a  grandson  of  Minos. 

Amon^  the  Trojans,  Hector,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  is  most 
distinguished  for  heroic  quahties,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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to  his  handsome,  but  effeminate  brother  Paris.  Next  to  Hector 
in  valour  stands  MneaSy  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus). 
Even  the  gods  take  part  in  the  contest,  encouraging  their  favourite 
heroes,  and  sometimes  fighting  by  their  side  or  in  their  stead. 

It  is  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  that  Ihum  yields  to  the 
inevitable  decree  of  fate,  and  it  is  this  year  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad.  Achilles,  offended  by  Agamemnon,  abstains 
from  the  war,  and  even  entreats  his  mother  Thetis  to  obtain 
from  Jove  victory  for  the  Trojans.  In  his  absence  the  Greeks 
are  no  match  for  Hector.  The  Trojans  drive  them  back  into 
their  camp  and  are  already  setting  fire  to  their  ships,  when 
Achilles  gives  his  armour  to  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  allows  him 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Myrmidons.  Patroclus  repulses  the 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  but  the  god  Apollo  is  against  him,  and 
he  falls  under  the  spear  of  Hector.  Desire  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  friend  proves  more  powerful  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  than 
anger  against  Agamemnon.  He  appears  again  in  the  field  in 
new  and  gorgeous  armour,  forged  for  him  by  the  god  Hephcestus 
(Vulcan)  at  the  prayer  of  Thetis.  The  Trojans  fly  before  him, 
and  although  Achilles  is  aware  that  his  own  death  must  speedily 
follow  that  of  the  Trojan  hero,  he  slays  him  in  single  combat. 

§  8.  The  Uiad  closes  with  the  burial  of  Hector.  The  death  of 
Achilles  and  the  capture  of  Troy  were  related  in  later  poems,  as 
well  as  his  victories  over  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
Memnon,  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  hero  of  so  many  achievements 
perishes  by  an  arrow  shot  by  the  unwarhke  Paris,  but  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Apollo.  The  noblest  combatants  had  now  fallen 
on  either  side,  and  force  of  arms  had  proved  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  stratagem  at  length  effects.  It  is  Ulysses  who  now 
steps  into  the  foreground  and  becomes  the  real  conqueror  of 
Troy.  By  his  advice  a  wooden  horse  is  built,  in  whose  inside  he 
and  other  heroes  conceal  themselves.  The  infatuated  Trojans 
admit  the  horse  within  their  walls.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
Greeks  rush  out  and  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades.  Ilium  is 
delivered  over  to  the  sword,  and  its  glory  sinks  in  ashes. 

§  9.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  leaders  from  Troy  forms  ano- 
ther series  of  poetical  legends.  Several  meet  with  tragical  ends. 
Agamenmon  is  murdered,  on  his  arrival  at  Mycensd,  by  his  wife 
Clytcemnestray  and  her  paramour  ^gisthus.  Diomedes,  who 
also  finds  his  house  defiled,  is  driven  from  Argos  and  settles  in 
Italy.  But  of  these  wanderings  the  most  celebrated  and  in- 
teresting are  those  of  Ulysses,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Odyssey.  After  twenty  years'  absence  he  arrives  at  length  in 
Ithaca,  where  he  slays  the  numerous  suitors  who  devoured  his 
substance  and  contended  for  the  hand  of  his  wife  Penelope. 
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§  10.  It  ha»  been  already  Btated  that  the  Trojan  war  closes  the 
Heroic  age,  and  the  poet  Hesiod  relates  that  the  divine  race  of 
heroes  was  exhausted  before  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  on  the 
plain  of  Ilium.  As  the  Trojan  war  was  thus  supposed  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  Cirecian  history,  great  pains  wore  taken  in  the  later 
periods  of  antiquity  to  ftx  its  date.  That  of  Kratosthenes,  a 
grammarian  at  Alexandria,  enjoyed  most  credit,  which  placed 
the  fall  of  the  city  407  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  year  118-4  B.C. 

§11.  In  relating  the  legends  of  the  Heroic  age  we  have  made 
no  attempt  to  examine  their  origin,  or  to  deiluce  from  them  any 
historical  facts.  All  such  attempts  are  in  our  opinion  vain  and 
fruitless.  Whether  there  were  real  i^ersons  of  the. name  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  Minos  can  neither  he  affirmed  nor  denied. 
Our  only  reason  for  believing  in  their  existence  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks  resiH'cting  them  ;  and  knowing  how  worthless  is 
tradition,  especially  when  handed  down  by  a  rude  and  unlettered 
people,  we  cannot  accept  the  (Jrecian  heroes  as  real  personages 
upon  such  evidence.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem 
writers  that  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Argonauts  took  its  rise 
from  the  adventurous  voyages  of  early  Greek  mariners  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  ;  that  the  expeditions  of  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes"  and  their  descendants  represented  in  a  legendary  form 
an  actual  contest  between  Argos  and  Thebes ;  and  that  the  Ho- 
meric tale  of  the  Trojan  war  was  based  upon  historical  facts. 
But  for  such  statements  we  have  no  authority.  They  are  at  the 
best  only  probable  conjectures.  While  therefore  we  do  not  deny 
the  possibihty  of  an  historical  Trojan  war,  we  cannot  accept  it 
as  a  fact  supported  by  trustworthy  evidence,  since  Homer  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it. 

§  12.  Although  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  be  received  as  a  re- 
cord of  historical  persons  and  events,  yet  they  present  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  a  real  state  of  society. 
Homer  lived  in  an  age  in  which  antiquarian  research  was  un- 
known ;  his  poems  were  addressed  to  unlettered  hearers,  and 
any  description  of  life  and  manners  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  state  of  things  around  them  would  have  been  unintelligible 
and  iminteresting  to  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  an  artless  simplicity  in  his  descriptions  which  forces 
upon  every  reader  the  conviction  that  the  poet  drew  his  pictures 
from  real  Hfe,  and  not  from  an  antiquated  past  or  from  imaginary 
ideas  of  his  own.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  govern- 
ment, manners,  society,  and  customs  of  his  age  demands  our 
attentive  consideration,  since  with  it  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
people  commences. 
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5  1.  In  the  Heroic  age  Greece  was  already  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independeat  states,  each  goverDe<i  by  its  own  king.  Tbe 
authority  of  the  king  was  not  limited  by  any  laws  ;  his  power 
resembled  that  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  for 
the  exercise  of  it  he  was  responsible  only  to  Jove,  and  not  to 
his  people.  It  was  from  the  Olympian  god  that  his  ancestors 
had  received  the  supremacy,  and  he  transmitted  it,  as  a  divine 
inheritance,  to  his  eon.  He  had  the  sole  command  of  his  people 
in  war,  he  administered  to  them  justice  in  peace,  and  he  offered 
up  on  their  behalf  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was 
the  general,  judge,  and  priest  of  his  people.  They  looked  up 
to  him  with  reverence  as  a  being  of  divine  descent  and  divine 
appointment ;  but  at  the  same  lime  he  was  obliged  to  possess 
pergonal  superiority,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  keep  alive  this 
feeling  in  his  subjects.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  brave 
Gb.  c 
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in  war,  wise  in  counsel,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  If  a  king  became 
weak  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind,  he  could  not  easily  retain  his 
position  ;  but  as  long  as  his  personal  qualities  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  subjects,  they  quietly  submitted  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  caprice.  An  ample  domain  was  assigned  to  him  for 
his  support,  and  he  received  frequent  presents  to  avert  his 
enmity  and  gain  his  favour. 

Although  the  king  was  not  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  by  any  ix)8itive  laws,  there  were,  even  in  the  Heroic  age, 
two  bodies  which  must  practically  have  limited  his  authority, 
and  which  became  in  republican  Greece  the  sole  depositaries  of 
political  power.  Those  were  the  DouU^  or  council  of  chiefs,  and 
the  Agora f  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

§  2.  The  king  was  surrounded  by  a  limited  number  of  nobles 
or  chiefs,  to  whom  the  title  of  Basileus  was  given,  as  well  as  to 
the  monarch  himself.  Like  the  king  they  traced  their  descent 
from  the  gods,  and  formed  his  DouUj  or  Council,  to  which  he 
announced  the  resolutions  he  had  already  formed  and  from  which 
he  asked  advice.  The  Boole  possessed  no  veto  upon  the  measures 
of  the  king,  and  far  less  could  it  originate  any  moasuro  itself. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  submissive  manner  in  which 
Nestor  tenders  his  ad\4ce  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  the  "  king  of  men  "  might  choose,*  and  by  the  de- 
scription which  Homer  frequently  gives  of  the  meetings  of  the 
gods  in  Olympus,  which  are  e\idently  taken  from  similar  meetings 
of  men  upon  earth.  In  heaven,  Jove,  like  the  Homeric  king,  pre- 
sides in  the  council  of  the  gods  and  Ustens  to  their  advice,  but 
forms  his  own  resolutions,  which  he  then  commimicates  to 
them. 

§  3.  When  the  king  had  announced  his  determination  to*  the 
Council,  he  proceeded  with  his  nobles  to  the  Agora,  The  king 
occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  the  assembly  with  the 
nobles  by  his  side,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle  around  them. 
The  king  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  his  intentions,  and 
the  nobles  were  then  allowed  to  address  the  people.  But  no 
one  else  had  the  right  to  speak  ;  no  vote  was  taken ;  the  people 
simply  listened  to  the  debate  between  the  chiefs ;  and  the  as- 
sembly  served  only  as  a  means  for  promulgating  the  intentions 
of  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  assembly  formed  a  germ,  out 
of  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  subsequently  sprang  ; 
but  in  the  Heroic  age  the  king  was  the  only  person  who  pos- 
sessed any  poHtical  power,  and  Homer  expresses  the  general 
feeling  of  '  his  time  in  the  memorable  lines — **  The  rule  of  many 
is  not  a  good  thing :  let  us  have  only  one  ruler,  one  king — him 

♦  Iliad,  ix.  95-101. 
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to  whom  Jove  has  given  the  sceptre  aud  the  authority."*  There 
was  another  important  purpose  for  which  the  Agora  was  sum- 
moned. It  was  in  the  Agora  that  justice  was  administered  by 
the  king,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of 
his  nobles.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  public 
administration  of  justice  must  have  had  a  powerful  tendency  to 
check  corruption  and  secure  righteous  judgments. 

§  4.  The  Greeks  in  the  Heroic  age  were  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nobles,  common  freemeu,t  and  slaves.^t  The  nobles 
were  raised  far  above  the  rest  of  the  community  in  honour, 
power,  and  wealth.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
prowess,  their  large  estates,  and  their  numerous  slaves.  The 
condition  of  the  general  mass  of  freemen  is  rarely  mentioned. 
They  possessed  portions  of  land  as  their  own  property,  which  they* 
cultivated  themselves  :  but  there  was  another  class  of  poor  free- 
men, called  Thetes,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who  worked 
for  hire  on  the  estates  of  others.  Ajnong  the  freemen  we  find 
certain  professional  persons,  whose  acquirements  and  knowledge 
raised  them  above  their  class,  and  procured  for  them  the  respect 
of  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  seer,  the  bard,  the  herald,  and  like- 
wise the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  since  in  that  age  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  arts  was  confined  to  a  few. 

Slavery  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  age  as  in  republican 
Qreece,  and  it  appears  in  a  less  odious  aspect.  The  nobles  alone 
possessed  slaves,  and  they  treated  them  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness, which  frequently  secured  for  the  masters  their  affectionate 
attachment.  _ 

§  5.  The  state  of  social  and  moral  feeUng  in  the  Heroic  age 
presents  both  bright  and  dark  features.  Among  the  Greeks, 
as  among  every  people  which  has  just  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, the  family  relations  are  the  grand  sources  of  lasting 
union  and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  was 
highly  reverenced,  and  nothing  was  so  much  dreaded  as  the 
curse  of  an  offended  father.  All  the  members  of  a  family  or 
a  dan  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  were  bound  to 
revenge  with  their  united  strength  an  injury  offered  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  race.  The  women  were  allowed  greater  Hberty 
than  they  possessed  in  repubUcan  Greece ;  and  to  Penelope, 
Andromache,  and  other  women  of  the  Heroic  age  there  is 
an  interest  attaching,  which  we  never  feel  in  the  women  of 
the  historical  period.  The  wife  occupied  a  station  of  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  the  family,  but  was  purchased  by  her 
husband  from  her  parents  by  valuable  presents,§  a  custom  which 

«  Iliad,  ii.  203-206.  t  ^/ms,  \aoi, 
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prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  barbarous  nations  of 
fierinany.  In  the  Heroic  age,  as  in  other  early  stages  of  society, 
we  tind  the  stiangcr  treated  with  generous  hosj)itallty.  The 
chief  welcomes  him  to  his  house,  and  does  not  inquire  his  name 
nor  tlie  object  of  his  journey  till  he  has  placed  l)eforo  him  his 
best  clieer.  If  the  stranger  comes  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  a  still 
greater  claim  upon  his  host — although  this  tie  may  exj>08e  the 
latter  to  difficulty  and  danger,  and  may  even  bring  upon  him  the 
hostility  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour  ;  for  Jove  punishes  with- 
out mercy  tlie  man  who  disregards  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant. 

The  tliree  facts  we  have  mentioned — the  force  of  the  family 
relations,  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  protection  to  the  sup- 
pliant— form  the  bright  features  in  the  social  and  moral  feelings 
of  the  age.     We  now  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture. 

The  poems  of  Homer  represent  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
protection  of  law  is  practically  unknown.  The  chief  who  cannot 
defend  himself  is  plundered  and  maltreated  by  his  more  power- 
ful neighbour.  The  occupation  of  a  pirate  is  reckoned  honour- 
able ;  homicides  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  war  is  conducted 
with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty.  Quarter  is  rarely  given  ;  the 
fallen  foe  is  stripped  of  his  armour,  which  becomes  the  spoil  of 
his  conqueror,  and  if  the  naked  corpse  remains  in  the  power  of 
the  latter,  it  is  cast  out  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  poet  ascribes  to 
his  greatest  heroes  savage  brutalities.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve 
human  victims  on  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  and  drags  the  corpse 
of  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  while  the  Greek  chiefs  pieroe 
it  with  their  spears. 

§  6.  The  society  of  the  Heroic  age  was  marked  by  simpUcity 
of  manners.  The  kings  and  nobles  did  not  consider  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  acquire  skill  in  the  manual  arts.  Ulysses  is 
represented  as  building  his  own  bed-chamber  and  constructing 
his  own  raft,  and  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower  and 
ploughman.  Like  Esau,  who  made  savoury  meat  for  his  father 
Isaiic,  the  Heroic  chiefs  prepared  their  own  meals  and  prided 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  cookery.  Kings  and  private  persons 
partook  of  the  same  food,  which  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  and  cheese, 
flour,  and  sometimes  fruits,  also  formed  part  of  the  banquet. 
Bread  was  brought  on  in  baskets,  and  the  guests  were  suppUed 
with  wine  diluted  with  water.  Before  drinking,  some  of  the  wine 
was  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  the 
guests  then  pledged  each  other  with  their  cups.  But  their  en- 
tertainments were  never  disgraced  by  intemperance,  like  those 
of  our  northern  ancestors.  The  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  was 
heightened  by  the  song  and  the  dance,  and  the  chiefs  took  more 
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delight  in  the  lays  of  the  minstrel  than  in  the  exciting  influence 
of  the  wine. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  in  like  manner,  did  not 
deem  it  beneath  them  to  discharge  various  duties  which  were 
afterwards  regarded  as  menial.  Not  only  do  we  find  them  con- 
stantly employed  in  weaving,  spinning,  and  embroidery,  but  like 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  they  fetch  water  from  the  well 
and  assist  their  slaves  in  washing  garments  in  the  river. 

§  7.  Although  the  Heroic  age  is  strongly  marked  by  martial 
ferocity  and  simpUcity  of  habits,  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard 
it  as  one  essentially  rude  and  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Qreeks  in  this  early  period  had  already  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  and  had  successfully  cultivated  many  'of 
the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  refinement  of  life. 
Instead  of  Uving  in  scattered  villages  like  the  barbarians  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  they  were  collected  in  fortified  towns,  which  were 
surrounded  by  walls  and  adorned  with  palaces  and  temples. 
The  houses  of  the  nobles  were  magnificent  and  costly,  glittering 
with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  while  the  nobles  themselves  were 
dothed  in  elegant  garments  and  protected  by  highly  wrought 
armour.  From  the  Phoenician  merchants  they  obtained  the 
finest  products  of  the  Sidonian  loom,  as  well  as  tin,  iron,  and 
electrum.  They  travelled  with  rapidity  in  chariots  drawn  by 
high-bred  steeds,  and  they  navigated  the  sea  with  ease  in  fifty- 
oared  galleys.  Property  in  land  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
■on  ;  agriculture  was  extensively  practised,  and  vineyards  care- 
fiiDy  cultivated.  It  is  true  that  Homer  may  have  occasionally 
drawn  upon  his  imagination  in  his  brilliant  pictures  of  the  palaces 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  their  mode  of  living,  but  the  main  features 
must  have  been  taken  from  life,  and  we  possess  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  memorials  of  the  Heroic  age  which  strikingly  attest  its 
grandeur.  The  remains  of  Mycen®  and  Tiryns  and  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  lake  Copais  belong  to  this  period.  The  massive  ruins 
of  these  two  cities,  and  the  sculptured  lions  on  the  gate  of  My- 
oense,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  beholder.*  The  emissaries  or 
tunnels  which  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  constructed  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  Copais  in  Bceotia,  are  even  more 
striking  proofe  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  A  people  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  works,  and  who  possessed  sufficient  industry 
and  skill  to  execute  them,  must  have  already  made  great  advances 
in  social  Ufe.t 

§  8.  Commerce,  however,  was  little  cultivated,  and  was  not 

•  See  drawini^s  on  pp.  10,  25. 

t  One  of  these  tunnels  Is  nearly  four  Enj^lish  miles  in  length,  with  nume- 
rous shafts  let  down  into  it.     One  shaft  is  about  150  feet  deep. 
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much  esteemed.  It  was  doemed  more  honourable  for  a  man  to 
enrich  hiniHelf  by  robl^ery  and  piracy  than  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  trade  of  the  Mcilitcrranean  was  then  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  exchanged  the  commodities  of  the  East 
for  the  landed  produce  and  slaves  of  the  Greek  chiefn.  Com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  barter;  for  coined  money  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  poems  of  Hornor.  Statuary  was  already  cultivated 
in  this  age,  a«  we  see  from  the  remains  of  Myoenro,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  although  no  paintings  are  spoken  of  in  Homer,  yet 
his  descriptions  of  the  works  of  embroidery  prove  that  his  oon- 
temi)oraries  must  have  been  ac(piainted  with  the  art  of  design. 
Whether  the  Greeks  were  acipiainted  at  this  early  period  with 
the  art  of  writing  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
pute, and  which  will  demand  our  attention  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Poetry,  however, 
was  cultivated  with  success,  though  yet  confined  to  epic  strains, 
or  the  narration  of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Heroic 
chiefs.  The  bard  sung  his  own  song,  and  was  always  received 
with  welcome  and  honour  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles. 

§  9.  In  the  state  of  society  already  described,  men  had  not  yet 
begun  to  study  those  pha}uomena  of  nature  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  physical  sciences.  They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a  plane 
surface  surrounded  by  an  ever-flowing  river  called  Oceanus,  from 
which  every  other  river  and  sea  derived  their  waters.  The  sky 
was  regarded  as  a  soUd  vault  supported  by  Atlas,  who  kept 
heaven  and  earth  asunder.  Their  geographical  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  prin- 
cipal islands  of  the  iEgean  sea.  Beyond  these  limits  all  was 
uncertain  and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Homer,  and  Sicily  he  peoples  with  the  fabulous  Cyclops.  Libya, 
Egypt,  and  Phcenicia  were  known  only  by  vague  hearsay,  while 
the  Euxine  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

§  10.  In  the  battles  of  the  Heroic  age,  as  depicted  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  the  cliiefs  are  the  only  important  combatants, 
while  the  people  are  introduced  as  an  almost  useless  mass,  fre- 
quently put  to  rout  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  hero.  The  chief 
is  mounted  in  a  war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  stands 
by  the  side  of  his  charioteer,  who  is  frequently  a  friend.  He 
carries  into  battle  two  long  spears,  and  wears  a  long  sword  and 
a  short  dagger  ;  his  j>erson  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greaves.  In  the  wars,  as  in  the  pohtical  system,  of 
the  Heroic  age,  the  chiefs  are  everjthing  and  the  people  nothing. 


HRmtMudBnll.    (Fnm 


§  1.  The  mTtliiaU  duract«r  of  Uie  niimtiTe  of  that  eTenti.  §  2.  Mic- 
tion of  the  B<Entian9  from  Thnuly  into  Bisotia.  £  3.  Conijuett  of  Pelo- 
ponneiui  bj  the  Doriuu.  %  i.  Ths  legendarf  account  of  thu  event. 
The  invaiion,  §  5.  The  legendary  acoonnt  continued.  Ths  diriiioii  of 
PeJopoHDeiiu  among  the  conqueron.  §  S.  EEemarke  upon  the  legendary 
■croual.  §7.  Foundstion  of  the  Greek  coluniea  in  Aiia  Minor.  §  S.  The 
JColio  eoloniea.  §  9.  The  Ionic  colciniea.  §  10,  The  Uoric  coloniee. 
g  11.  Coloniiation  of  Crete  by  the  Doiians.  §  12.  Conclusion  of  the 
SIflhiuil  nge. 

5  1.  At  the  comraencemeDt  of  GiWiian  history  in  the  first 
Olympiad  we  find  the  greater  part  of  PeloponDesus  occupied  by 
tribes  of  Dorian  cooquerors,  aiid  the  western  sborea  of  Asia  Minor 
covered  by  Qraek  colonies.  The  time  at  which  these  settlements 
were  made  is  quite  uncertain.  They  belong  to  aperiod  long  ante- 
cedent to  allhL<toricaIrecordB,and  were  known  to  the  Greeks  of  a 
later  age  by  tradition  alone.-  The  aooounts  given  of  them  are  evi* 
dently  fabulous,  but  at  the  same  time  these  stories  are  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  historical  truth.  That  IMoponnesus  was  at 
some  early  period  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  that  Oreek 
colonies  were  planted  in  Asia,  are  Etcts  which  admit  of  no  dis- 
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pute  ;  but  whether  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  colo- 
nization of  Asia  Minor  took  place  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  described  by  the  ancient  legends,  is  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. These  legends  are  not  entitleil  to  more  credit  than  those 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  although  they  are  proved  in  these 
particular  cases  to  have  been  fashioned  out  of  real  events  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  historical 
facts  from  the  subsequent  embellishments. 

§  2.  Before  relating  the  conquest  of  Peloi)Ounesus  by  the 
Dorians,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  an  earlier,  though 
less  celebrated  migration,  namely,  that  of  the  Ikeotians  from 
Thessaly  into  Boootia.  The  Tliessalians  were  a  nide  and  unci- 
vilized race,  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  district  of  Epinis  called 
Thesprotia,  from  which  they  migrated  into  the  country  named 
after  them,  Thessaly.  Tlieso  Thessalian  conquerors  either  sub- 
dued or  expelled  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Boeotians,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  district  of  ^Eolis,  in  the 
centre  of  Thessaly,  wandered  southwards  into  the  country  called 
after  them  Boeotia,  where  they  drove  out  in  their  turn  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  According  to  mythical  chronology  this 
event  happened  in  1124  B.C.,  or  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

§  3.  The  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bceo- 
tians  from  Thessaly,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in  1104  B.C. 
We  have  already  seen  that  these  dates  are  of  no  historical  value ; 
and  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  probably  took  place 
after  the  time  of  Homer,  since  neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  in  the 
Odyssey  do  we  find  any  traces  of  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
Dorians  were  a  warlike  tribe  in  northern  Greece,  who  had  fre- 
quently changed  their  homes,  and  who  at  length  settled  in  a 
mountainous  district  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Phocis. 
They  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Grecian  histoiy.  They 
had  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Heroic  age  ;  their  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  and  they  are  only  once  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey  as  a  small  portion  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete : 
but  they  were  destined  to  form  in  historical  times  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  Greek  nation.  Issuing  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, destroyed  the  ancient  Achaean  monarchies,  and 
expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  of  which  they  became  the  undisputed  masters.  This  brief 
statement  contains  all  that  we  know  for  certain  respecting  this 
celebrated  event.   We  now  proceed  to  give  the  mythical  account 

§  4.  The  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  HeracUdse,  or  descendants  of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules. 
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Hence  this  migration  is  called  the  Return  of  the  HeracUdsd.  The 
children  of  Hercules  had  long  been  fugitives  upon  the  eaii.h. 
They  had  made  many  attempts  to  regain  possession  of  the  domi- 
nions in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  their  great  sire  had  been 
deprived  by  Eurystheus,  but  hitherto  without  success.  In  their 
last  attempt  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  had  perished  in  single 
combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea ;  and  the  Heraclidae  had  become 
bound  by  a  solemn  compact  to  renounce  their  enterprise  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  period  had  now  expired ;  and  the  great- 
grandsons  of  Hyllus — Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus^ 
resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  recover  their  birthright. 
They  were  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the  Dorians.  This  people 
espoused  their  cause  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  Hercules 
himself  had  rendered  to  the  Dorian  king,  iBgimius,  when  the 
latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithae.  The 
invaders  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  enter  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  were 
favourable  to  their  enterprise.  Oxylus,  king  of  the  uEtohans, 
became  their  guide  ;  and  the  Ozohan  Locrians  granted  them  a 
port  for  building  their  fleet,  from  which  memorable  circumstance 
the  harbour  was  soon  afterwards  called  Naupactus.*  Here  Aris- 
todemus  was  struck  with  hghtning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles ;  but  his  remaining  brothers  crossed  over 
the  gulf  in  safety,  landed  in  Achaia,  and  marched  against  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  then  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. A  single  battle  decided  the  contest.  Tisameuus  was 
defeated,  and  retired  with  a  portion  of  his  Achaean  subjects  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians. 
He  expelled  the  lonians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  continued  henceforth  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Achaeans, 
and  to  be  called  after  them.  The  lonians  withdrew  to  Attica, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to  ^sia  Minor. 

§  5.  The  Heraclidae  and  the  Dorians  now  divided  between  them 
the  dominions  of  Tisamenus  and  of  the  other  Achaean  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylus  as  a  recompense  for 
his  services  as  their  guide  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  the  infant  sons  of  Aristodemus  should  draw 
lots  for  Ai^os,  Sparta,  and  Messenia.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus, 
Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes. 

The  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  their  new  territories  is 
said  to  have  been  made  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  1'he 
Epeans,  who  inhabited  Elis,  submitted  to  Oxylus  and  his  iEto- 

•  From  rovt,  "a  ship,"  and  the  root  iroy,  which  occurs  in  iriiyyvfu, 
•Marten,"  *•  build." 
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liaiis  after  their  king  had  been  killed  in  single  combat  by  one  of 
the  ^tolian  chiefs.  From  this  time  the  Epcans  disappear  from 
history,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  Elcans,  who  are  re- 
presented as  descendants  of  the  ^Etohan  conquerors. 

The  share  of  Temenus  originally  comprehended  only  Argos 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
successively  occupied  Tra^zen,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Sicyon,  and 
Phlius,  which  thus  became  Doric  states. 

The  sons  of  Aristodemus  obtained  possession  of  Sparta  by 
the  treason  of  an  Acha3an  named  Philonomus,  who  received  as 
a  recompense  the  neighbouring  town  and  territory  of  Amycl». 
The  towns  are  said  to  have  submitted  without  resistance,  with 
this  exception  of  Holos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  as  a 
j>unishment,  reduced  to  slavery,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  class  of 
slaves  or  serfs  called  Helots. 

Messenia  yielded  to  Cresphontes  without  a  struggle.  Me- 
l^ithus,  who  ruled  over  the  country  as  the  representative  of  the 
i*ace  of  the  Pylian  Nestor,  withdrew  to  Attica  with  a  portion  of 
his  subjects. 

Corinth  was  not  conquered  by  the  Dorians  till  the  next  gene- 
i-ation.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  named  Hippotes, 
had  put  to  death  the  seer  Camus,  when  the  Herachdse  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking  at  Naupactus.  He  had  in  consequence 
been  banished  for  ten  years,  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who  derived  his  name  from  his 
long  wanderings,  subsequently  attacked  Corinth  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Dorians.  The  mighty  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids  was 
expelled,  and  many  of  the  i£ohan  inhabitants  emigrated  to 
foreign  lands. 

§  6.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  legend  of  the  Return  of 
the  HeraclidtB.  In  order  to  make  the  story  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive, it  compresses  into  a  single  eiK)ch  events  which  probably 
occupied  several  generations.  It  is  in  itself  improbable  that  the 
bmve  Achosans  quietly  submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders  after  a 
momentary  struggle.  We  have,  moreover,  many  indications  that 
such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  only  gradually  and  after  a 
long  i^rotracted  contest  that  the  Dorians  became  undisputed 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  imagination 
loves  to  assign  to  one  cause  the  results  of  numerous  and  different 
actions.  Thus  in  our  own  history  we  used  to  read  that  the  con- 
(juest  of  England  by  the  Normans  was  completed  by  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  fell,  whereas  we  now  know  that  the 
Saxons  long  continued  to  offer  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  become  undisputed 
masters  of  the  country  for  two  or  three  generations. 
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That  portion  of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  Dorians  con- 
ducted into  Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Achaean  blood,  may 
safely  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  general  bebef  of  the  fact 
in  ancient  times.  The  Dorians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
poor  in  mythical  renown  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  royal 
family  at  Sparta,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  claimed  Hercules  as 
their  founder  in  order  to  connect  themselves  with  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Achtean  race.  They  thus  became  the  representa- 
tives of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  ;  and  in  the  Persian  war  the 
Spai-tans  on  one  occasion  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  command  oif  ' 
the  Grecian  forces  in  consequence  of  this  connexion.  We  cannot 
err  in  supposing  the  story  to  be  a  fabrication  of  later  times, 
seeing  that  there  are  such  obvious  reasons  for  its  forgery,  and 
such  inherent  improbability  in  its  truth. 

§  7.  The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  is 
closely  connected  in  the  legends  with  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement,  that  the  original  inhabitants,  who  had  been  dislodged 
by  the  invaders,  sought  new  homes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  many 
separate  occurrences  are  unquestionably  grouped  into  one.  The 
stream  of  migration  probably  continued  to  flow  across  the  ^Egean 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  for  several  generations.  New  adven- 
turers constantly  joined  the  colonists  who  were  already  settled 
in  the  coimtry,  and  thus  in  course  of  time  the  various  Greek 
cities  were  founded,  which  were  spread  over  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis  on  the  north  to  Lycia  on  the 
south.  These  cities  were  divided  among  the  three  great  races  of 
-^lohans,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  —  the  iEolians  occupying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  islands  of 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  the  lonians  the  central  part,  with  the 
islands  of  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Dorians  the 
south-western  comer,  with  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos. 

§  8.  The  iEolic  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest. 
Achseans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  were  led  by  their  native  princes,  the  descendants  of 
Orestes,  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  East.  In  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  a  part  both^f  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  their  Boeotian  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who  were 
i£olianH,  the  migration  is  called  the  i£ohc,  but  sometimes 
also  the  Boeotian.  The  united  body  of  emigrants,  however,  still 
continued  under  the  command  of  the  Achaean  princes.  They 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  from  which  Agamemnon  had 
sailed  against  Troy.  They  first  occupied  Lesbos,  where  they 
founded  six  cities ;  and  a  detachment  of  them  settled  on  the 
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opf>osite  cooHt  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  UermuH.  Smyrna  was  originally  an  iEolic  city, 
but  it  afterwards  pas8e<l  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  In  the 
historical  times  there  were  eleven  Moho  cities  on  the  mainland, 
but  of  these  Cyme  was  the  only  one  which  rose  to  importance.* 

§  9.  The  Ionic  migration  was  more  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  Hellenic  world.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  lonians, 
who  had  been  cxi)elled  by  the  Acha^ans  from  their  homes  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica.  The  lonians, 
however,  api>ear  to  have  formed  oply  a  small  part  of  the  emi- 
grants. Inhabitants  from  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countries,  had  also  fled  to  Attica, 
which  is  said  to  have  afibrded  protection  and  welcome  to  all 
these  fugitives.  The  small  territory  of  Attica  could  not  per- 
manently support  this  increase  of  population  ;  and  accordingly 
these  strangers  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  .£oUan8 
and  seek  new  settlements  in  the  East.  Tliey  were  led  by  princes 
of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  last  kuig  of  Attica.  In  their  pas- 
sage across  the  .£gean  sea  they  colonized  most  of  the  Cyclades  ; 
and  in  Asia  Minor  they  took  possession  of  the  fertile  country 
from  the  Uermus  to  the  Mteander,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Ionia,  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos. 
In  this  district  we  find  twelve  independent  states  in  later  times, 
all  of  which  adopted  the  Ionic  name,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  their  origin,  and  were  imited  by  the  common  worship  of 
the  god  Poseidon  (Neptune)  at  the  great  Pan-Iomc  festival.! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cities  were  really  founded 
at  different  periods  and  by  different  emigrants,  although  their 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  great  legendary  migration  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which  is  referred  by  chronologists  to 
one  s|)ecial  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

§  10.  The  Doric  colonies  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  may  be  traced  in  like 
manner  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  In  the 
general  change  of  population  and  consequent  emigrations  caused 
by  this  important  event,  some  of  the  Doric  chiefs  were  also  in- 
duced to  quit  the  country  they  had  recently  subdued,  and  to 
lead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen  and  of  the  conquered 

♦  The  names  of  the  eleven  iEolic  cities  were — Cyme,  Temnos,  Larissa, 
Neon-TIchos,  iEgap,  Myrina,  Grynium,  Cilia, *Notium,  J^lgirofessa,  Pitane. 

t  The  names  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities,  enumerateil  from  south  to  north, 
were  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Samos,  Ephfsus,  Colophon,  LebSdns,  Teos, 
Eiythne,  Chios,  ClazomSnse,  Phooea.  To  these  twelve  Smyrna  was  after- 
wards added. 
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AcluBans'to  Asia.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Doric  migrations 
was  that  conducted  by  the  Argive  Althasmenes,  a  descendant 
of  Temenus,  who,  after  leaving  some  of  his  followers  at  Crete, 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he 
founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Canurus.  About 
the  same  time  Dorians  settled  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cos, 
and  founded  the  cities  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  on  the  main- 
land. These  six  colonies  formed  a  confederation,  usually  called 
the  Doric  Hexapolis. 


Map  of  Uw  chief  Greek  Ooknles  in  Asia  Minor. 
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§  11.  Doric  culoiiie8  were  akio  founded  iu  mythical  times  in 
the  iulands  of  Crete,  Melou,  aud  Thera.  The  colonizatiou  of 
Crete  more  particularly  deserves  oiu:  attention,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  institutions  of  its  Doric  cities  to  those  of  Sparta. 
There  were  Dorians  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
their  chief  migrations  to  this  island  took  place  in  the  third  gene- 
ration after  their  conquest  of  Pelopoimesus.  Of  these  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta, 
and  the  other  by  the  Argive  Altha?menes.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  the  former  consisted  chiefly  of  Minyans,  who 
had  been  settled  at  Amycla^  l>y  the  Achaean  Philonomus,  to  whom 
the  Spartans  had  granted  this  city  on  account  of  his  treachery, 
as  has  been  already  related.  These  Minyans  having  revolted 
against  Sparta,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants,  but 
accomi)anied  by  many  Spartans.  They  sailed  towards  Crete,  and 
in  their  passage  settled  some  of  their  number  in  the  island  of 
Melos,  which  remained  faithful  to  Lacedsomon,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Crete  they  founded  Gortyn  and 
Lyctus,  which  are  mentioned  as  Spartan  colonies.  The  Doric 
colonists  in  Crete  were  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
mythical  glories  of  Minos,  and  consequently  ascribed  their  pohtical 
and  social  institutions  to  this  celebrated  hero.  Hence  the  tra- 
dition arose  that  the  Spartan  institutions  were  borrowed  by 
Lycurgus  from  those  of  Crete  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
their  similarity  was  owing  to  their  common  origin,  and  that  the 
Dorians  of  Crete  brought  from  the  mother-country  usages  which 
they  sought  to  hallow  by  the  revered  name  of  Minos. 

§  12.  The  Return  of  the  Herachda)  and  the  foundation  of  the 
above-mentioned  colonies  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Mythical 
Age.  From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history 
in  the  first  Olympiad,  there  is  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  Of  this  long  period 
we  have  scarcelj'  any  record.  But  this  ought  not  to  excite  our 
surprise.  The  subjects  of  mythical  narrative  are  drawn,  not 
from  recent  events,  but  from  an  imaginary  past,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  separated  from  the  present  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  Originally  no  attempt  was  made  to  assign  any  par- 
ticular date  to  the  grand  events  of  the  Mythical  Age.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  earlier  Greeks  to  believe  that  their  gods  and 
heroes  were  removed  from  them  by  a  vast  number  of  generations  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  literary  men  of  Greece 
endeavoured  to  count  backwards  to  the  Mythical  Age,  and  to 
affix  dates  to  the  chief  events  in  legendary  Greece. 
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g  1.  ImporUnce  of  the  aubject.  $  2.  Kise  o!  poetry  in  tin«ce.  Kpic 
ballodn  pcepivnitor;  to  the  Epopee.  §  3.  The  poemi  uf  Uje  Epic  C'jcic,  in 
wbieh  the  Iliad  imd  the  OdjMej  were  incladed.  §  4.  Diversity  of  opi- 
nious  nspecting  the  life  lad  date  of  Homer.  §  i.  Iliad  and  OdjHcy 
recit«d  to  puhlic  compoiiiet  b_v  the  Rh>psodiit<.  §  6.  A  ataudurd  text  of 
the  pu«n»  first  formed  bj  Piilstnitu*.  §  T.  Modem  tontrove]!;  renpectiug 
the  origin  oflhe  Homeric  poemi.  I'rale^ineni)  of  Wolf.  §  3.  The  Iliad 
and  the  Odj-SMj  were  wriginally  not  coimnitttd  to  writing,  g  9.  They 
were  preserved  by  the  Rhapsodiats.  g  10.  Thpy  did  not  congiat  originally 
of  lepanite  Uyg,   but  were  compoaed  by  one  poet,  a>  i>  abown  by  iheir 

§  1.  No  history  of  Greece  would  be  oouiplete  without  uome 
Account  of  the  poemit  of  Uomer,  uiil  of  the  oelnbrated  coutro- 
verti}'  to  which  they  have  giveu  rise  in  modem  times.  Homer 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  themselves  Tlie  Poet.  The  IliacI  and 
the  Odysaej  were  the  Greek  Bible.  They  were  the  ultimate 
atondord  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of  religious  doctriue  and  early 
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history.  They  were  learut  by  boys  at  school,  they  were  the 
study  of  men  in  their  riper  years,  and  even  iu  the  time  of 
Socrates  t)icro  wore  Athenian  gentlemen  who  could  repeat  both 
poeni8  by  heart.  In  whatever  part  of  the  ancient  world  a  Greek 
settled,  )ie  carried  with  him  a  love  for  the  great  poet ;  and  long 
after  the  (ireek  people  had  lost  their  independence  the  Diad  and 
the  OdvHHey  continued  to  maintain  an  undiminished  hold  upon 
their  aft'ections.  No  production  of  profane  literature  has  exer- 
cised 80  wide  and  long  continued  an  intluence,  and  consequently 
the  history  of  these  poems  demands  and  deser\'es  our  careful 
attention. 

§  2.  The  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  i)oetry  in  Gi*eeoe. 
Among  the  Ci  reeks,  as  among  all  other  nations,  poetry  was  cul- 
tivated before  prose.  The  first  iK>etical  compositions  appear 
to  have  been  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or  simple  ballads 
recounting  t)ie  adventures  and  exploits  of  some  favourite  hero. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Heroic  age  were 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  that  the  entertainments  of  the 
nobles  were  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  bard.  Originally 
these  songs  ap]^>ear  to  have  been  short  uncomiected  lays.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  epic  poems  in  the  more  indefinite  sense 
of  the  term,  since  they  i>er^>etuated  and  adorned  the  memory 
of  great  men  or  great  deeds.  Tlie  next  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  ^wpular  poetry  was  to  combine  these  separate  epi- 
cal songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  Such  a  poem  may 
be  called  an  Epopee,  and  presents  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  the  art.  It  requires  genius  of  a  far  higher  order,  a  power  of 
combination  and  construction,  not  needed  in  poems  of  the  former 
class.  Short  epical  ]^>oems  appear  to  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Lay  of  the  Trojan 
Horse,  sung  by  the  bard  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  epopee,  or  the  epic  poem  in  the  nobler 
sense,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

§  3.  Tliere  was  a  large  number  of  these  epic  poems  extant  in 
antiquity.  We  know  the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  them. 
Tlieir  subjects  were  all  taken  from  the  Greek  legends.  They 
were  arranged  by  the  gmmmarians  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a  chronological  series, 
beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  death  of  Ulysses  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Tele- 
gonus.  This  collection  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  the  poets  whose  works  formed  part  of  it  were  called  CycUc 
poets.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle, 
and  consequently  the  name  of  Cjxlic  poet  did  not  originally 
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carry  with  it  any  association  of  contempt.  But  as  the  best 
poems  in  the  Cycle  were  spoken  of  by  themselves  or  by  the 
titles  of  their  separate  authors,  the  general  name  of  Cyclic  poets 
came  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  especially  as  many  of  the 
inferior  poems  in  the  Cycle  appear  to  have  been  anonymous. 
Henc&  we  can  understand  why  Horace*  and  others  speak  in 
such  disparaging  terms  of  the  Cyclic  writers,  and  how  the  infe- 
riority of  the  CycHc  poems  is  contrasted  with  the  excellence  of 
the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey,  although  the  latter  had  been  originally 
included  among  them. 

§  4.  All  these  poems  are  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  stood  out  prominently  above  all 
the  others.  Throughout  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  htera- 
ture  these  unrivalled  works  were  universally  regarded  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  single  mind.  At  a  later  time  some  of  the  Alex- 
andrine grammarians  attributed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to 
two  different  authors,  but  this  innovation  in  the  popular  behef 
was  never  regarded  with  much  favour,  and  obtained  few  converts. t 
Although  antiquity  was  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  Homer,  there  was  very  Httle  agreement  respect- 
ing the  place  of  his  birth,  the  details  of  his  Ufe,  or  the  time 
in  which  he  hved.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His  poems  were 
the  productions  of  an  age  in  which  writing  was  either  totally 
unknown  or  at  all  events  little  practised,  and  which  was  un- 
accustomed to  anything  hke  historical  investigation.  Seven 
cities  laid  claim  to  his  birth,^  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindness,  and 
his  hfe  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  but  this 
is  the  only  fact  in  his  life  which  can  be  regarded  as  certain. 
Several  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  supposed  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  where  there  existed  a 
poetical  gens  or  fraternity  of  Homerids,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  a  divine  progenitor  of  this  name.  Most  modem  scholars 
believe  Smyrna  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  The  discrepancies 
respecting  his  date  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  different 
epochs  assigned  to  him  offer  a  diversity  of  nearly  500  years. 
Herodotus  places  Homer  400  years  before  himself,  according  to 
which  he  would  have  Hved  about  b.o.  850.    This  date,  or  a  Httle 

♦  "  Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim." — Hor.  Ars  Poet.  137. 
t  The  grammariami,  who  maintained  the  separate  origin  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  called  Chorizontes  (x«P^Co»^«»)  ^^  Separatists. 

"l  Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Saiamis,  Rhodos,  Argos,  Athenie, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  taa. 
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later,  appears  more  i)robabl6  than  any  other.  He  must  be  placed 
before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  776 ;  while  if  we  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  very  long  before  that  epoch,  it  becomes  still  more 
wonderful  that  his  i>ooni8  should  have  come  down  from  such  an 
age  and  society  to  historical  times. 

§  6.  The  mode  in  which  these  poems  were  preserved  has  occa- 
sioned great  controversy  in  modem  times.  On  this  point  we 
shall  speak  presently  ;  but  even  if  they  were  committed  to 
writing  by  the  poet  himself,  and  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  this  manner,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  rarely  read.  We 
must  endeavour  to  realize  the  difference  between  ancient  Greece 
and  our  own  times.  During  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Athenian  literature  manuscripts  were  indiflferently  written,  with- 
out division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  They 
were  scarce  and  costly,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wealthy, 
and  only  read  by  those  who  had  had  considerable  literary  train- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  could  never  become 
a  reading  people  ;  and  thus  the  great  mass  even  of  the  Athenians 
became  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  leading  poets  of 
(ireece  only  ])y  hearing  them  recited  at  their  solemn  festivals  and 
on  other  public  occasions.  This  was  more  strikingly  the  case  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  read 
by  individuals  in  private,  but  were  sung  or  recited  at  festivals 
or  to  assembled  companies.  They  were  addressed  to  the  ear 
and  feelings  of  a  sympathizing  multitude  ;  and  much  of  the 
impression  which  they  produced  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
talent  of  the  reciter,  and  would  have  disapjxjared  altogether  in 
soUtary  reading.  Tlie  bard  originally  sung  his  own  lays  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  Ijrre.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional reciters,  called  Rhapsodists,*  who  rehearsed  the  poems 
of  others.  They  employed  no  musical  accompaniment,  and  de- 
pended solely  for  eftect  upon  voice  and  manner.  They  travelled 
iVom  town  to  town,  bearing  in  their  hands  a  laurel  branch  or 
wand  as  their  badge  of  office  ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
acquired  great  excellence  in  their  art.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
time  the  rhai^odist  succeeded  to  the  bard  ;  but  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional reciters  must  have  arisen  as  epic  poetry  ceased  to  be 
produced ;  and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
epic  poems  were  recited  exclusively  by  the  Rhapsodists,  either 

•  The  etymology  of  the  word  Rhapsodlst  (^a^^t^iSs)  is  uncertain ;  some 
deriving  it  from  the  staff  or  wand  of  olfice  (^eCjSSos,  or  pairis),  and  others 
from  f^dm-tiv  &oi59)y  to  denote  the  coupling  together  of  verses  without  any 
considerable  pauses, — the  even,  unbroken  flow  of  the  epic  poem  as  contrasted 
with  lyric  verses. 
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in  short  fragments  before  private  companies,  or  as  continuous 
poems  at  public  festivals. 

§  6.  In  early  times  the  Rhapsodists  appear  to  have  had  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  literary  culture  began  to  prevail 
among  the  Greeks;  and  men  of  education  and  wealth  were 
naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
nation.  From  this  cause  copies  came  to  be  circulated  among 
the  Qreeks  ;  but  most  of  them  contained  only  separate  portions 
of  the  poems,  or  single  rhapsodes,  as  they  were  called.  Entire 
copies  of  such  extensive  works  must  have  been  very  rare  at  this 
early  period  of  literature.  The  way  in  which  the  separate  parts 
should  be  arranged  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  some  dispute ; 
and  it  was  found  that  there  were  numerous  variations  in  the 
text  of  different  copies.  The  very  popularity  and  wide  extension 
of  the  poems  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  text.  Since 
the  niad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  recognised  standard  of  early 
history  and  mythology,  each  tribe  was  anxious  that  honourable 
mention  should  be  made  of  their  heroes  and  their  race  in  these 
poems,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  such  omissions  by  inteqjo- 
lating  passages  &vourable  to  themselves.  The  Rhapsodists  also 
introduced  alterations,  and  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity  in- 
serted lines  of  their  own  compositiou.  From  these  causes,  as 
well  as  from  others,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  variations 
found  in  the  text  by  the  reading  class  which  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  discovery  of  these  varieties  na- 
turally led  to  mcjisures  for  establishing  a  standard  text  of  the 
national  poet.  Solon  is  said  to  have  introduced  improved  regu- 
lations for  the  pubhc  recitations  of  the  poems  at  the  Athenian 
fdstivahr ;  but  it  is  to  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens, 
that  the  gnat  merit  is  ascribed  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
poems  in  their  present  form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recited 
at  the  great  Panathenaic  festived  at  Athens.  It  is  expressly 
stated  by  Cicero  •  that  Pisistratus  is  "  reputed  to  have  arranged 
the  books  of  Homer,  previously  in  a  state  of  confusion,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  them  ;"  and  this  statement  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers.  From  this 
time  therefore  (about  B.C.  530)  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks 
possessed  a  standard  text  of  their  great  poet,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

§  7.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  of  antiquity,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  the  Uiad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the 
productions  of  the  one  poet,  called  Homer.  This  opinion  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  almost  all  modem  scholars  down  to  the 

♦  De  Omtore,  ili.  34. 
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year  1705,  when  the  celebrated  German  Profossor,  F.  A.  WoU 
publiHhed  his  I* ntlnjomeika,  or  Prefatory  £8say  to  the  Ihad.  In 
this  work  he  maintained  the  startling  hyi>othesis  that  neither 
the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  was  comi)osed  as  a  distinct  whole,  but 
that  they  originally  consisted  of  separate  epical  ballads,  each  con- 
stituting a  single  poem,  and  that  these  sei)arate  lays,  which  had  no 
common  pur]>o80  nor  lixed  arrangement,  were  for  the  first  time 
retluced  to  writing  and  fonned  into  the  two  great  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  by  Pisistratus  and  his  friends.  Strange 
and  startling  as  this  theory  seems,  it  was  not  entirely  new.  The 
substance  of  it  hail  been  already  pro|)ounded  by  Vico,  a  NeajK)- 
litan  writer  of  great  originality,  and  -by  our  own  great  country- 
man lientley  ;*  but  their  opinions  had  not  been  supported  by 
arguments,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Accordingly  the  publica- 
tion of  Wolf's  Essay  took  the  whole  literary  world  by  sur- 
prise, and  scarcely  any  book  in  modem  times  has  effected  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  scholars.  Even 
those  who  were  the  most  opposed  to  his  views  have  had 
their  own  opinions  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  arguments 
which  he  brought  forward,  and  no  one  has  l>een  able  to  establish 
the  old  doctrine  in  its  original  integrity.  It  is  imi>ossible  in  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy  to  which 
Wolf's  Essay  has  given  rise.  We  can  only  endeavour  to  give  a 
sketch  of  his  principal  arguments  and  of  the  chief  objections  of 
his  opponents,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  which  seems 
to  us  the  most  probable. 

§  8.  The  first  argument  which  Wolf  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port his  position  was,  that  no  written  copies  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier 
times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred,  and  that  without 
writing  such  long  and  comphcated  works  could  neither  have  been 
composed  nor  transmitted  to  i>osterity.  In  order  to  pr<jve  this 
he  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant resiUts  at  which  he  arrived.  In  early  times  the  Greeks 
had  no  easy  and  convenient  materials  for  writing,  such  as  must 
have  been  indispensable  for  long  manuscripts  like  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Moreover  the  traces  of  writing  in  Greece  are  exceedingly 
rare,  even  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  we 
have  no  remaining  inscriptions  earher  than  the  40th  Olympiad 

♦  Vico  dioti  in  1744.  The  wonlb  of  Bentley  are: — "Homer  wrote  a 
sequel  of  son^  ami  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself,  for  small  earning*  and 
good  cheer,  at  festiviils  and  other  days  of  merriment ;  the  Iliad  he  made  for 
the  men,  the  Oilysseis  for  the  other  sex.  These  loose  sonps  were  notcolkcted 
together  into  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  imtil  500  years  at\er." 
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(b.c.  620).  In  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  there  is  not  a 
single  trace  of  the  art  of  writing.*  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
epitaph  or  inscription  ;  coins  are  unknown,  and  even  the  super- 
cargo of  a  ship  has  no  written  list  of  his  car<i;o,  but  is  obliged  to 
remember  it.f  In  addition  to  this  the  absence  of  the  letter 
called  Digamma  in  the  text  of  the  poems  is  a  strong  proof 
that  they  were  not  originally  committed  to  writing  This 
letter  existed  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and 
was  constantly  employed  by  the  poet,  but  it  had  entirely  vanished 
from  the  language  when  they  were  first  written. 

§  9.  It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  admit  the  former  ])art  of 
Wolf's  first  argument,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  originally 
not  written ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  without  this  means 
such  long  poems  could  neither  have  been  composed  nor  handed 
down  to  posterity  ?  These  two  questions  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  though  they  have  been  usually  discussed  toge- 
ther. Those  who  have  maintained  the  original  unity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  opposition  to  Wolf  have  generally  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  prove  that  the  poems  were  written 
from  the  beginning.  But  this  appears  to  ils  quite  unnecessary. 
In  the  present  day  the  memory  has  become  so  much  weakened 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  writing  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  the  production  of  a  long  work  without  such  assistance. 
But  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Even  modem  poets  have 
composed  long  poems  and  have  preserved  them  faithfully  in  their 
memories  before  committing  them  to  writing.  It  must  also  be 
recollected  that  poetry  was  the  profession  of  the  ancient  bards  ; 
that  it  was  not  the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours,  but  that 
they  devoted  to  it  all  the  energies  of  their  hearts  and  souls.  The 
poems  which  they  thus  composed  were  treasured  up  in  tlie  me- 
mories of  their  faithful  disci] iles,  and  were  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  the  Bhapsodists,  whoso  hves  were  also  devoted  to  this 
object.  The  recollection  of  these  poems  was  rendered  easier  by 
the  simple  nature  of  the  story,  by  the  easy  structure  of  the  veiBe, 
by  the  frequonf  recurrence  of  the  same  words,  phrases,  and 
similes,  and  by  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas  and  reflective 
thoughts.  Accordingly  we  beUeve  that  the  lUad  and  the  Odys- 
sey might  have  been  composed  and  might  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  without  being  written. 

§  10.  The  second  argument  employed  by  Wolf  to  maintain  his 
hypothesis  was  derived  ^m  an  examination  of  the  Iliad  and 

♦  The  only  passage  in  which  letters  jire  supposed  to  he  mentioned  is  in  the 
Iliad,  Ti.  168,  hut  here  the  <H\iiara  \vypd  are  supposed  by  Wolf  and  others 
to  signify  pictorial  and  not  alphabetical  characters. 

t  He  is  ^6prov  ya^tJMv,    Odyss.  viii.  164. 
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Odyssey  themselves.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  only 
unity  of  the  poems  arises  from  their  subjects,  and  that  the  nu- 
merous contradictions  found  in  them  plainly  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a  single  mind.  The 
Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  he  remarks,  had 
formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  epic  baUada,  and  it  was  only 
because  they  had  happened  to  fit  into  one  another  that  they  were 
or)mbined  into  two  comprehensive  poems  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
literary  friends.  A  modem  disciple  of  his  school  has  gone  so  hr 
as  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  Iliad  into  the  original  independent 
la>'s  out  of  which  he  supposes  the  poem  to  have  been  formed. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  this  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  for  wUch 
there  is  no  space  in  the  present  work.  We  can  only  state  that 
the  best  modem  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  directly  contrary  to  Wolf's  daring  theory.  Some 
of  the  ablest  critics  in  modem  times  have  directed  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  while  they  have  not  denied  the  existence  of 
interpolations,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  both  poems,  the  general 
result  has  been  to  establish  their  poetical  unity,  and  to  vindicate 
their  claim  to  be  the  greatest  models  of  the  epic  art. 
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BOOK    II. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

B.  C.  776—500. 
CHAPTEE  VI. 

OENKR&I.   BUBVEV   OF   TUB   OnEEK    PEOPLE. 

§  I.  N'stare  of  tbt  ai^ecL  §  2.  Th«  chief  tie*  which  bound  the  Gntia 
together.  Communitf  of  bluod  and  of  Imgiuge.  $  8>  CMDmlmity  of 
religioaa  rita  and  fntiTili.  §  4.  The  AmiibictTonk  Cooncil.  j  5.  The 
Olympic  guns.  §  6.  The  Pytlilaa,  Nemnui,  md  lallimiaii  game*, 
%  7.  The  inliueiic*  of  then  featiritla.  §  8.  InflusDCC  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Bt  Delphi.  S  9.  Community  of  mannen  and  chancMr.  §  10,  The 
iwlepeDdent  aoTereignty  of  each  dtj  a  aetlled  mailmia  the  Greek  mlod. 

S  1 .  The  present  Book  will  contain  the  Hiatorjr  of  Qreece  from 
the  first  Oljmpiad,  or  the  jear  776  B.C.,  to  the  oommeucement  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  from  Persia,  in  the  year  OOO  B.C. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  earlf  part  of  this  period  is  very  scanty, 
and  consists  of  only  a  small  number  of  solitary  bate,  nUch  have 
little  or  no  oonaeiion  with  one  another.  The  division  of  Greece 
into  a  number  of  email  independent  states  is  a  circumstance 
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that  caiiKcs  great  difficulties  to  the  historian.  Culike  the  history 
of  Uoine,  which  is  confiued  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  deve- 
loi)moiit  of  a  single  people,  the  history  of  Greece  from  its 
conimonconicnt  to  its  close  suffers  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent 
from  a  want  of  unity  in  its  subject.  This  is  strikingly  the  case 
with  tho  first  two  centuries  of  the  period  narrated  in  the  present 
I^)ok  ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  its  close  that  we  are  able  to 
present  a  connected  history  of  the  (ireciau  nation.  It  was  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  impressed  the  leading 
(J reek  states  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  together  against  the 
conmion  foe  ;  and  since  the  military  resources  of  S[>arta  were 
then  confessedly  8U])erior  to  those  of  all  the  other  Greeks,  they 
naturally  intrusted  to  her  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  this  way 
(irecian  history  actjuires  a  unity  of  interest  which  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  earlier  times.  There  are,  however,  some  fiicts 
during  the  earlier  period  which  claim  our  attention.  Of  these 
the  most  im])ortant  are  the  growth  of  Sjmrta  and  Athens  ;  the 
number  of  dcsi)ots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian  cities  ;  the 
foundation  and  progress  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Me<literranean  and  its  connected  seas  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  origin  and  progress  of  literature  and  art. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  events,  it  may 
be  useful  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier 
l>eriod  of  their  history,  and  to  point  out  the  various  causes  which 
united  them  as  a  people,  notwithstanding  their  separation  into 
so  many  independent  communities. 

§  2.  The  chief  ties,  which  bound  together  the  Grecian  world, 
were  community  of  blood  and  language  —  community  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  festivals — and  community  of  manners  and  cha- 
racter. Of  these  the  first  and  the  most  important  was  the 
possession  of  a  common  descent  and  a  common  language.  The 
Greeks  were  all  of  the  same  i-ace  and  parentage  ;  they  all  con- 
sidered themselves  descendants  of  He  lien  ;  and  they  all  described 
men  and  cities  which  wore  not  Grecian  by  the  term  Barhariftn, 
This  word  has  passed  into  our  own  language,  but  with  a  very 
different  idea ;  for  the  Greeks  applied  it  indiscriminately  to 
every  foreigner,  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
as  well  as  to  the  rude  tribes  of  Scythia  and  Gaul.  Originally  it 
seems  to  have  expressed  repugnance  to  one  using  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  but  as  the  Greeks  became  in  course  of  time  superior 
in  intelligence  to  the  surrounding  nations,  it  conveyed  also 
a  notion  of  contempt.  Notwithstanding  the  various  dialects 
employed  in  different  parts,  there  was,  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  language  to  render  it  every- 
where intelligible  to  a  Greek  ;  and  there  can  be  no   doubt  that 
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the  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  early  times 
powerfully  assisted  in  maintcdning  the  same  type  of  language 
among  the  different  Greek  races. 

§  3.  The  second  bond  of  union  was  a  community  of  religious 
rites  and  festivals.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  worshipped  the  same  gods ;  but  originally  there  were  no 
religious  meetings  common  to  the  whole  nation.  Such  meetings 
were  of  gradual  growth.  They  were  either  formed  by  a  number 
of  neighbouring  towns,  which  entered  into  an  association  for  the 
periodical  celebration  of  certain  religious  rites,  or  they  grew 
out  of  a  festival  originally  confined  to  a  single  state,  but  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  till  at 
length  it  became  open  to  the  whole  Grecian  world.  Of  the  former 
class  we  have  an  example  in  the  Amphictyonies,  of  the  latter  in 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

§  4.  The  word  Amphictyony  is  usually  derived  from  the  mythical 
hero  Amphictyon  ;  but  the  name  probably  signifies  only  residents 
around  and  neighbours,*  and  was  used  to  designate  a  religious 
association  of  neighbouring  tribes  or  cities,  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  fixed  times  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  a  particular 
temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and 
under  the  common  protection  of  all  There  were  many  religious 
associations  of  this  kind  in  Greece  ;  but  there  was  one  of  so 
much  celebrity,  that  it  threw  all  the  others  into  the  shade,  and 
came  to  be  called  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  assembly 
seems  to  have  been  originally  of  small  importance ;  and  it  ac* 
quired  its  superiority  over  other  similar  associations  by  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Delphian  temple,  of  which  it  was  the 
appointed  guardian.  It  held  two  meetings  every  year,  one  in  the 
spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  at  Thermopylse.  Its 
members,  who  were  called  The  Amphictyons,t  consisted  of  sacred 
deputies  sent  from  twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  contained  several 
independent  cities  or  states.  The  deputies  were  composed  of 
two  classes  of  representatives  from  each  tribe ;  a  chief  called 
Hieromncmon,  and  subordinates  named  Fylag5rse.  The  names 
of  these  twelve  tribes  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts,  but  they 
were  probably  as  follows :  —  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians, 
lonians,  Perrh^bians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  CEtaeans,  Achseans, 
Phocians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians.  These  names  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Council.  Several 
of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  historical 

*  The  original  form  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  ^AfipttcTiofia,  not 
^hfAi^KTvovla-  The  word  d^iicriotfts  signifies  those  that  dwell  round  or 
near.  t  O/  ^AfA^icr^ys. 

Or.  '  D 
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])ori(Kl ;  and  the  fa«t  of  the  Dorians  standing  on  an  equality  with 
the  Dolopes  and  the  Maliann,  shows  that  the  Council  must  have 
existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo|)onnesufl.  The  tribes 
represented  in  it  stood  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  two  Yotes 
Iniing  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve. 

Of  tlic  duticH  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  nothing  will  give  us 
a  (>etter  idea  than  the  oath  taken  by  its  members.  It  ran  thus— 
**  Wo  will  not  destroy  any  Anijihictyonic  town,  nor  cut  it  oflf  from 
running  water  in  war  or  i>eace :  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  we  will 
inarch  agtiinst  him  and  destroy  his  city.  If  any  one  shall  plun- 
der the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof  or  shall 
take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  in  his  temple  at 
Delplii,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by 
every  means  in  our  power."  We  thus  see  that  the  mcun  duties  of 
the  Council  were  to  restrain  acts  of  aggression  against  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  preBer\'e  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  It  is  true  that  the  Amphictyons  sometimes  took  a 
larger  view  of  their  functions  ;  but  these  were  only  employed 
for  political  purposes  when  they  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  views  of  one  of  the  leading  Grecian  states.  They  were  never 
considered  as  a  national  congress,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  defend  the  common  interests  of  Greece.  If  such  a  congress 
had  ever  existed,  and  its  edicts  had  commanded  the  obedience 
of  the  Greeks,  the  history  of  the  nation  would  have  had  a 
different  course ;  the  Macedonian  kings  would  probably  have 
remained  in  their  subordinate  condition,  and  united  Greece 
might  even  have  defied  the  legions  of  conquering  Rome. 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Delphian  temple ;  but  when  the  rights  of  the 
god  had  been  violated,  it  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  instcuice  in  the 
earUer  period  of  Greek  history.  The  Phocian  town  of  Crissa  was 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  the  sanctuary 
of  the  god,  which  belonged  to  this  town  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  possessed  a  fertile  and  valuable  territory,  extending 
down  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  port  called 
Cirrha.  Gradually  the  port  seems  to  have  grown  into  import- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorian  tribe  of  the 
Delphiaus,  and  expanded  into  a  town  iinder  the  name  of  Delphi. 
It  was  at  the  port  of  Ciirha  that  most  of  the  strangers  landed 
who  came  to  consult  the  god ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
availed  themselves  of  their  position  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls  upon 
the  pilgrims,  and  to  ill-use  them  in  other  ways.  In  consequence 
of  these  outrages  the  Amphictyons   resolved  to  punish    the 
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CirrbaQanB ;  and  after  waging  war  agaioBt  them  for  ten  years 
(B.C.  695-585),  the  Council  at  length  succeeded,  chiefly  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  ThessaUans  and  Athenians,  in  taking  the  guilty 
city.  It  is  related,  but  on  rather  suspicious  authority,  that  the 
city  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  poisoned  the  waters 
of  the  river  Plistus,  which  flowed  through  the  place.  Cirrha 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhsean  or 
Crisssean  plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  impre- 
cated upon  any  one  who  should  cultivate  it.  Thus  ended  the  First 
Saored  War,  as  it  is  usually  called  ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  city  were 
employed  by  the  victorious  allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  games. 
§  6.  The  four  great  festivals  of  the  Oljrmpic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemean  games  were  of  greater  efficacy  than  the  Am- 
phictyonic  CJouncil  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  union  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  Greek  race,  and  in  keeping  alive  a  feeUng 
of  their  common  origin.  They  were  open  to  all  persons  who 
could  prove  their  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  frequented  by  spec- 
tators from  all  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  most  ancient  as 
well  as  the  most  famous  of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  ten*itory 
of  EUs,  and  near  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  lost  in  the  Mythical  ages.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  revived  by  Iphitus  king  of  Elis,  and  Ly- 
curgus  the  Spartan  legislator,  in  the  year  776  ac. ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Greeks  at  a  later  time  began  to  use  the  Olympic 
contest  as  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regarded  as  the 
first  Olympiad.  It  continued  to  maintain  its  celebrity  for  many 
centuries  after  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  394  A.D.  that  it  was  finally  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,*  and 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  was  called 
an  Olympiad.  The  whole  festival  was  under  the  management 
of  the  £leans,  who  appointed  some  of  their  own  number  to 
preside  as  judges,  under  the  name  of  the  Hellanodic».t  During 
the  month  in  which  it  was  celebrated  all  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended throughout  Greece.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was 
considered  especially  sacred  during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed 
force  could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
number  of  spectators  was  very  great ;  and  consisted  not  only  of 
those  who  were  attracted  by  private  interest  or  curiosity,  but  of 

•  The  fesUrnl  was  called  hj  the  Greeks  a  Pentaitens  (irttn-a^rripis), 
becftUM  it  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
ndkoiuDg,  In  the  same  manner  a  festival,  which  occarred  at  the  end  of 
ererf  two  years,  was  said  to  be  celebrated  every  third  year,  and  was  callc<l 
a  THeterit  (Tpurtipls).  t  •EAAaroJdcoi. 
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deputies  •  from  the  diflTerent  Clreek  states,  who  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  nunil)or  <>f  their  offerings  and  the  splendour  of  their 
general  api>earancc,  in  onler  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native 
citioH.  At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single  day,  and 
con8iKte<l  of  nothing  more  than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  sta- 
dium ;  but  in  course  of  time  so  many  other  contests  were  intro- 
(IuccmI,  that  the  games  occupied  five  days.  They  comprised 
various  trials  of  strength  and  skill,  such  as  wrosthng,  boxing,  the 
Pancmtium  (boxing  and  wrestling  combined)  and  the  compli- 
cate<l  Pentathlum  (including  jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the 
javelin,  and  wrestling),  but  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons. 
There  wore  also  horso-i-aces  and  chariot-races  ;  and  the  chariot- 
race,  with  four  full-grown  horses,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches. 

The  only  pi-ize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  garland  of  wild 
olive  ;  but  this  was  valued  as  one  of  the  dearest  distinctions  iu 
life.  To  have  his  name  proclaimed  as  victor  before  assembled 
Hellas  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Ci  reeks.  Such  a  person  was  considered  to  have 
conferred  everlasting  glory  upon  his  family  and  his  country, 
and  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  distinguished 
honours.  His  statue  was  generally  erecte<l  in  the  Altis  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jove  at  Olympia ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  entered 
his  native  city  in  a  triumphal  ])r(>cession,  in  which  his  praises 
were  sung,  fi'equently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry.  He  also 
received  still  more  substantial  rewards.  He  was  genei^y  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  had  a  right  to  the  front 
seat  at  all  public  games  and  siwctacles.  An  Athenian  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games  received,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  a  prize  of  500  drachmas,  and  a  right  to  a  ])lace  at  the  table 
of  the  magistrate's  in  the  prj-taneum  or  town-hall ;  and  a  Spartan 
conqueror  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  near 
the  person  of  the  king. 

§  6.  During  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  the 
three  other  festivals  of  the  Pythian,  Nemcan,  and  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  at  first  only  local,  became  open  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  Pythian  games,  as  a  national  festival,  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Amphictyons  after  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  in 
585  B.C.,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  as  has  l>een  already  related.  They 
were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year,  on  the  Cirrhaean 
plain,  under  the  8Ui)erintendence  of  the  Amphictyons.  The 
games  consisted  not  only  of  matches  in  gvTnnastics  and  of  horse 
and  chariot  races,  but  also  of  contests  in  music  and  poetry. 

•  Called  Theori  (jBtvpol), 
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They  soon  acquired  celebrity,  and  became  second  only  to  the 
great  Olympic  festival. 

The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  occurred  more  frequently 
than  the  Olympic  and  Pythian.  They  were  celebrated  once  in 
two  years — the  Nemean  in  honour  of  the  Nemean  Jove,  in  the 
valley  of  Nemea,  between  Phlius  and  CleonsB,  originally  by  the 
Cleonaeans  and  subsequently  by  the  Argives — and  the  Isthmian 
by  the  Corinthians,  on  their  isthmus,  in  honour  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  As  in  the  Pythian  festival,  contests  in  music  and 
in  poetry,  as  well  as  gymnastics  and  chariot-races,  formed  part 
of  these  games. 

§  7.  Although  the  four  great  festivals  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  had  no  influence  in  promoting  the  political  union  of 
Greece,  they  nevertheless  were  of  great  importance  in  making 
the  various  sections  of  the  race  feel  that  they  were  aU  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  and  in  cementing  them  together  by  common 
sympathies  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  festivals,  for  one  was  celebrated  every 
year,  tended  to  the  same  result.  The  Greeks  were  thus  annu- 
ally reminded  of  their  common  origin,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tinction which  existed  between  them  and  barbarians.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  incidental  advantages  which  attended  them.  The 
concourse  of  so  large  a  number  of  persons  from  every  pai*t  of 
the  Grecian  world  afforded  to  the  merchant  opportunities  for 
traffic,  and  to  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  the  best  means  of 
making  their  works  known.  During  the  time  of  the  games  the 
Altis  was  surrounded  with  booths,  in  w^hich  a  busy  commerce 
was  carried  on ;  and  in  a  spacious  hall  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  were  accustomed 
to  read  their  most  recent  works. 

The  perfect  equality  of  persons  at  the  festival  demands  par- 
ticular mention.  The  games  were  open  to  ever}'  Greek  without 
any  distinction  of  country  or  of  rank.  The  horse-races  and 
chariot-races  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  riders  and  drivers  ;  but  the  rich  and 
poor  alike  could  contend  in  the  gymnastic  matches.  This,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  degrading  the  former  in  public  opinion  ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the  various  cities 
took  part  in  the  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  matches. 
Cylon,  who  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athene,  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  foot-race ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
prince  of  Macedon,  had  also  nm  for  it ;  and  instances  occur  in 
which  cities  chose  their  generals  from  the  victors  in  these  games. 

§  8.  The  habit  of  consulting  the  same  oracles  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  the  gods  was  another  bond  of  union.    It  was  the 
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universal  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  undertake  no  matter  of  im- 
portance without  first  asking  the  advice  of  the  gods ;  and  there 
were  many  sacred  spots  in  which  the  gods  were  always  ready  to 
give  an  answer  to  pious  worshippers.  Some  of  these  oradee 
were  consulted  only  by  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  but 
others  obtained  a  wider  celebrity ;  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  in  particular  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  importance,  and 
was  regarded  with  veneration  in  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world. 
So  great  was  its  fame  that  it  was  sometimes  consulted  by  foreign 
nations,  such  as  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Romsuis ;  and  the 
Grecian  states  constantly  applied  to  it  for  counsel  in  their  diffi- 
culties and  peri>lexities.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  at  Delphi 
there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  was  said 
that  a  certain  gas  or  vapour  ascended.  Whenever  the  oracle  was 
to  be  consulted,  a  virgin  priestess,  called  Pythiay  took  her  seat 
upon  a  tripod,  which  was  placed  over  the  chasm.  The  ascending 
vapour  affected  her  brain,  and  the  words  which  she  uttered  in 
this  excited  condition  were  beUeved  to  be  the  answer  of  Apollo 
to  his  worshippers.  They  were  always  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
were  reverently  taken  down  by  the  attendant  priests.  Most  of 
the  answers  were  equivocal  or  obscure ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
oracle  continued  imimpaired  long  after  the  downfall  of  Grecian 
independence. 

§  9.  A  further  element  of  union  among  the  Greeks  was  the 
similarity  of  manners  and  character.  It  is  true  the  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  tho 
rude  mountaineers  of  Acamania  was  marked  and  striking  ;  but 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  latter  is  still  more  striking.  Absolute 
despotism,  human  sacrifices,  polygamy,  deliberate  mutilation  of 
the  person  as  a  punishment,  and  selling  of  children  into  slavery, 
existed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  barbarian  world,  but  are  not 
found  in  any  city  of  Greece  in  the  historical  times.  Although 
we  cannot  mention  many  customs  common  to  all  the  Greeks 
and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to  them,  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  did  exist  among  them  certain  general  characteristics 
in  their  manners  and  customs,  which  served  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  a  Hue  of  demarcation  from  foreigners. 

§  10.  The  elements  of  union  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
—community  of  blood  .and  language,  of  religion  and  festivals, 
and  of  manners  and  character — only  bound  the  Greeks  together 
in  common  feelings  and  sentiments.  They  never  produced  any 
political  union.  The  independent  sovereignty  of  each  city  was  % 
fundamental  notion  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  only  supreme  au- 
thority which  a  Greek  recognised  was  to  be  found  within  hiB 
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own  city  walls.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  one  city  over 
another,  whatever  advantages  the  weaker  city  might  derive  from 
such  a  connexion,  was  repugnant  to  every  Greek.  This  was  a 
sentiment  common  to  all  the  different  members  of  the  Greek 
race,  under  all  forms  of  government,  whether  oligarchical  or 
democratical.  Hence  the  dominion  exercised  by  Thebes  over 
the  cities  of  BoBotia,  and  by  Athens  over  subject  allies,  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  reluctance,  and  was  disowned  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  strongly  rooted  feeling  deserves  particular  notice 
and  remark.  Careless  readers  of  history  are  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  territory  of  Greece  was  divided  among  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  independent  states,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
BoBotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  is  a  most  serious 
mistake,  and  leads  to  a  total  misapprehension  of  Greek  history. 
Every  separate  city  was  usually  an  independent  state,  and  con- 
sequently each  of  the  territories  described  under  the  general 
names  of  Arcadia,  BoBotia,  Phods,  and  Locris,  contained  numerous 
political  conmiunities  independent  of  one  another.  Attica,  it  is 
true,  formed  a  single  state,  and  its  different  towns  recognised 
Athens  as  their  capital  and  the  source  of  supreme  power ;  but 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  city,  and  rarely 
kindled  into  any  general  love  for  the  common  welfare  of  Hellas. 
The  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  his  city  were  dearer  to  him  than 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Hellas,  and  to  secure  the  former  he 
was  too  often  contented  to  sacrifice  the  latter.  For  his  own  city 
a  patriotic  Greek  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  property  and  his 
life,  but  he  felt  no  obligation  to  expend  his  suli^tance  or  expose 
his  life  on  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country.  So 
complete  was  the  political  division  between  the  Greek  cities, 
that  the  citiasen  of  one  was  an  ahen  and  a  stranger  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another.  He  was  not  merely  debarred  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  but  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  land  or 
houses,  nor  contract  a  marriage  with  a  native  woman,  nor  sue  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  friendly 
citizen.*  The  cities  thus  mutually  repelling  each  other,  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  Greek  became  more  centered  in  his 
own.  It  was  this  exclusive  patnotism  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Greeks  to  unite  under  circumstances  of  common 
danger.  It  was  this  political  disunion  which  led  them  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other,  and  eventually  made  them  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 

*  Sometimes  a  city  granted  to  a  citizen  of  another  state,  or  even  to  the 
whole  state,  the  right  of  intermarriage  and  of  acquiring  landed  property. 
The  former  of  these  rights  was  called  ^irryc^Uo,  the  latter  ^ymyo'cr. 
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KARl.V  HISTORY  or  PELOPOSKKSUS  ASD  LEOWt-ATIOS  OP  LVCUBOUS. 

§  1,  Coin|ue>t  of  PdopnonMiH  tiy  the  Dorisni.     Diiiaion  of  the  IMopomw- 
lui  into  the  Doric  states,  Elli,  Achaia,  tad  Arodia.    §  2.  Uiiiiion  of  tba 
Doric  itMles  in    Peloponnemu.     Argos   originallv  the    lint    Doric  ttatr, 
Sjiarts  second,  Metrene  third.     §3.  Phidon  of  Argos.     5*.  Legiilation  <rf 
Lycargue.     §  5.  Life  i>f  Lycurgui.     §  6.  The  chief  object  of  Lyeurgiu  in 
hii  legiilation.      %  T.  PopuUlion  of  Laconia  diiitled    into    three  cluaei. 
Spartaiu.      §  8.  Periirci.       §  9.  Helots.      S  10.  Political  goremnient  of 
Sparta,     The  kings.     The  seiiale.     The  popular  asaenibly.     The  ephon. 
S  11.  Trainini;  and  education  of  tlie  Spailiin  jouths  and  men.       §  13. 
Training  of  Ui>^  Spartan    noioen.       §  13.  DivisioD  of  landed    pniperty, 
§  H.  Other  ret:ulatiout  aecribed  to  Lycur^a.     Iron  motie]!.     g  16.  De- 
fensible poaition  of  Sparta.     $  IG.  Growth  or  the  ^pirtan  power,  a  couae- 
ijuence  of  the  discipline  of  Lyeurpu.    Conquest  of  l.aconia. 
5  1 .  Is  the  Heroic  agos  Peloponneaud  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
Achtcon  mouarchies.     Mjcenee  was  the  resideiice  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  men,  St>arta  of  his  brother  Mouolaiis,  and  Argoa  of  Dio- 
mectmi,  who  dajod  to  contend  in  battle  with  tlie  immortal  gods. 
But  before  the  commencement  of  history  all  those  moDorchieH 
bad  beun  swept  away,  anil  their  Hubjects  cither  driven  out  of  the 
land  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion   of  the  Dorians. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  tliis  warlike  noo 
is  clothed  in  a  legendary  form,  and  has  baea  already  narrated 
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in  the  preceding  Book.  In  what  manner  this  conquest  was  really 
effected  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  but  we  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  the  work  of  many  years,  and  was  not 
ooncluded  by  a  single  battle,  as  the  legends  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  We  find,  however,  in  the  early  historical  times  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Peloponnesus  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Dorians. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  in  the  hands  of 
other  members  of  the  Greek  race.  On  the  western  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the  Larissus  was  the  territory 
oi  Ehs,  including  the  two  dependent  states  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia. 
The  Eleans  are  said  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  iEtolians, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Doricms  in  their  invasion,  and  received 
EHs  as  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  Pisatans  and  the  Triphylians 
had  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  but 
had  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Elis. 

The  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  inhabited  by  Achseans,  and 
was  called  after  them  Achaia.  This  territory  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Araxus  on  one  side  to  the  confines  of 
Sicyonia  on  the  other,  and  was  divided  among  twelve  Achaean 
cities,  which  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Greek  history,  and  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  Macedonian 
times. 

The  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  by  the  Arcadians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  genuine 
Pelasgians,  since  they  are  uniformly  represented  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their  country  was  distributed  into 
a  large  number  of  villages  and  cities,  among  which  Tegea  and 
Mantinea  were  the  two  most  powerful. 

§  2.  The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Dorian  states 
differed  at  various  times.  At  the  close  of  the  period  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  Book,  Sparta  was  unquestionably 
the  first  of  the  Dorian  powers,  and  its  dominions  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  Dorian  state.  Its  territory  then  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  region  of  the  peninsula  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  being  separated  from  the  dominions  of  Argos 
by  the  river  Tanus,  and  from  TriphyUa  by  the  river  Neda.  At 
that  time  the  territory  of  Argos  was  confined  to  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  but  did  not  include  the  whole  of  this  district,  the 
south-eastern  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  Doric  cities  of 
Epidaurus  and  TrcBzen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione.  On 
the  Isthmus  stood  the  powerful  city  of  Corinth,  westward  Sicyon, 
and  to  the  south  of  these  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  both  also  Doric 
cities     North-east  of  Corinth  came  Megara,  the  last  of  the  Doric 
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cities,  whose  territory  stretched  across  the  Isthmus  from  sea 
to  sea. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  we  shall  find  Sparta 
in  possession  of  only  a  very  small  territory,  instead  of  the  exten- 
sive dominion  described  above.  Its  territory  at  that  time  ap- 
IHjars  to  have  comprehended  little  more  than  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eurota.s.  Westward  of  this  valley,  and  separated  from  it 
by  Mount  Taygetus,  were  the  Messenian  Dorians,  while  eastward 
of  it  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district  along  the  coast,  from 
the  head  of  the  Argolic  gulf  down  to  Cai>e  Malda,  was  also  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  belonging  to  Argos.  In  the  earliest  historical 
times  Argos  appears  as  the  first  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Heraclids  seems  to  recognise  by 
making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  Next  came 
Sparta,  and  last  the  Messenc.  The  importance  of  Argos  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  her  own  territory  as  from 
her  being  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Dorian  states. 
Most  of  these  states  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonies 
from  Argos,  such  as  Cleonae,  Phlifis,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  TnBzen, 
and  iEgina.  They  formed  a  league,  the  patron  god  of  which 
was  Apollo  Pytha^us,  whose  common  worship  was  a  means  of 
uniting  them  together.  There  was  a  temple  to  this  god  in  each 
of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most  holy  and  central  sanc- 
tuary was  on  the  acropolis  of  Argos.  But  the  power  of  Argos 
rested  on  an  insecure  basis  ;  the  ties  which  held  the  confederacy 
together  became  gradually  weakened  ;  and  Sparta  was  able  to 
wrest  from  her  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  and  eventually  to 
succeed  to  her  place  as  the  first  Dorian  state  in  the  peninsuk. 

§  3.  The  importance  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  Argos 
before  the  rise  of  the  Spartan  power  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
Phidon.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  placed  about  the  8th 
Olympiad,  or  747  B.C.,  and  claims  our  attention  the  more  as  one 
of  the  first  really  historical  personages  hitherto  presented  to  ua 
He  was  king  of  Argos,  and  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Heraclid  Temenus.  Having  broken  through  the  limits  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  authority  of  his  predecessors,  he 
changed  the  government  of  Argos  into  a  despotism.  He  then 
restored  her  supremacy  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy, 
which  had  become  nearly  dissolved.  He  appears  next  to  have 
attacked  Corinth,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it  under  his 
dominion.  He  is  further  reported  to  have  aimed  at  extending 
his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim, 
as  the  descendant  of  Hercules,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  hero 
had  ever  taken.  His  /power  and  his  influence  became  so  great 
in  the  Peloponnesus  that  the  Pis&tans,  who  had  been  aooustomed 
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to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  who  had  been  deprived  of 
this  privilege  by  the  Eleans,  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad,  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  rights  and  expel  the  intruders. 
This  invitation  fell  in  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  Phidon,  who 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  presiding  at  these  games,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  his  great  ancestor  Hercules.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Olympia,  expelled  the  Eleans  from  the  sacred 
spot,  and  celebrated  the  games  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisa  tans. 
But  his  triiunph  did  not  last  long ;  the  Spartans  took  the  part  of 
the  Eleans,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Phidon.  In 
the  following  Olympiad  the  Eleans  again  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  festival. 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  Phidon  was  destroyed  in 
this  struggle,  but  of  the  details  of  his  fall  we  have  no  information. 
He  did  not  however  fall  without  leaving  a  very  striking  and  per- 
manent trace  of  his  influence  upon  Qreece.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  a  copper  and  a  silver  coinage  and  a  scale 
of  weights  and  measures  into  Qreece.  Through  his  influence 
they  became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  of  Qreece,  imder  the  name  of  the  iEginetan 
scale.  There  arose  subsequently  another  scale  in  Qreece  called 
the  Euboic,  which  was  employed  at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities 
generally,  as  weU  as  in  Euboea.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
coinage  of  Phidon  was  struck  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  but  it  ai>- 
pears  more  probable  that  it  was  done  in  Argos,  and  that  the 
name  of  iEgiuetan  was  given  to  the  coinage  and  scale,  not  from 
the  place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the  people  whose 
commercial  activity  tended  to  make  them  more  generally  known. 

§  4.  The  progress  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place 
among  the  states  in  Peloponnesus  was  mainly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  the  state,  and  more  particularly  to  the  military 
discipline  and  rigorous  training  of  its  citizens.  The  singular 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  unanimously  ascribed  by  the  ancients 
to  the  legislator  Lycurgus,  but  there  were  different  stories 
respecting  his  date,  birth,  travels,  legislation,  and  death.  Some 
modem  writers  on  the  other  hand  have  maintained  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  were  common  to  the  whole  Doric  race,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  Spartan  legislator. 
In  their  view  Sparta  is  the  full  type  of  Doric  principles,  tend- 
encies, and  sentiments.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  erro- 
neous view  ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  institutions  of  Sparta  were 
peculiar  to  herself,  distinguishing  her  as  much  from  the  Doric 
cities  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  as  from  Athens  and  Thebes.  The 
Cretan  institutions  bore,  it  is  true,  some  analogy  to  those  of 
l^wrta,  but  the  resemblance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
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wa8  chiefiy  confined  to  the  syssitia  or  public  mesaes.  The 
Simrtans,  doubtlens,  had  original  tendencies  commou  to  them 
with  the  other  Dorians ;  but  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  im- 
presrMid  ujron  them  their  peculiar  character,  which  separates  them 
so  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Whether  the  system 
of  Si>artau  laws  is  to  be  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  writing  was  never  em- 
ployed for  literary  purposes,  and  consequently  no  account  of  him 
from  a  contemporary  has  come  down  to  us.  None  of  the  details 
of  his  life  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  choose  out  of  several  accounts  the  one  which  appears 
tlie  most  probable. 

§  5.  There  are  very  great  discrepancies  resi)ecting  the  date  of 
Lycurgus ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
at  a  very  remote  i)eriod.  His  most  probable  date  is  B.  c.  776^ 
in  which  year  ho  is  said  to  have  assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the 
Olympic  games.  He  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta. 
According  to  the  common  account  he  was  the  son  of  Eunomus, 
one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in  S^yarta.  His  ^Either 
was  kiUed  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  afflicted  Sparta  at  that 
time.  His  elder  brother,  Polydectes,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The 
ambitious  woman  offered  to  destroy  the  child,  if  Lycurgus  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  Lycurgus  pretended  to  consent ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he  presented  him  in  the 
market-place  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta  ;  and,  to  testify  the 
people *s  joy,  gave  him  the  name  of  Charilaus.  The  young  king's 
mother  took  reven^re  upon  Lycurgus  by  accusing  him  of  enter- 
tainint^  designs  against  his  nephew's  life.  Hereupon  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to  visit  foreign  landa. 
He  was  absent  many  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  in  stud^dng  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  in  con- 
versing with  their  sages,  in  order  to  devise  a  system  of  laws  and 
regulations  which  might  deliver  Sparta  from  the  evils  under 
which  it  had  long  been  suffering.  He  first  visited  Crete  and 
Ionia ;  and  not  content  with  the  Grecian  world,  passed  from  Ionia 
into  Egypt ;  and  according  to  some  accounts  is  reported  to  have 
visited  Iberia,  Libya,  and  even  India. 

During  his  absence  the  young  king  had  grown  up,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government ;  but  the  disorders  of  the  state  had 
meantime  become  worse  than  ever,  and  all  parties  longed  for  a 
termination  to  their  present  sufferings.  Accordingly  the  return 
of  Lycurgus  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  he  found  the  people 
both  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  an  entire  change  in  their 
government  and  institutions.    He  now  set  himself  to  work  to 
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cany  his  long  projected  reforms  into  effect ;  but  before  he  com- 
menced his  arduous  task,  he  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  from 
which  he  received  strong  assurances  of  divine  support.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  god,  he  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
market-place,  surrounded  by  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished 
Spartans  in  arms.  The  king,  Charilaus,  was  at  first  disposed  to 
resist  the  revolution,  but  afterwards  supported  the  schemes  of 
his  uncle.  Lycurgus  now  issued  a  set  of  ordinances,  called 
Khetroy  by  which  he  effected  a  total  revolution  in  the  political 
and  military  organization  of  the  people,  and  in  their  social  and 
domestic  life.  His  reforms  were  not  carried  into  effect  without 
violent  opposition,  and  in  one  of  the  tumults  which  they  excited, 
his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  struck  out  by  a  youth  of  the  name 
of  Alcander.  But  he  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity to  his  new  constitution.  His  last  act  was  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Having  obtained  from 
the  people  a  solemn  oath  to  make  no  alterations  in  his  laws 
before  his  return,  he  quitted  Sparta  for  ever.  He  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Delphi,  where  he  obtained  an  oracle  from  the  god, 
approving  of  all  he  had  done,  and  promising  everlasting  prosperity 
to  the  Spartans  as  long  as  they  preserved  his  laws.  Whither  he 
went  afterwards,  and  how  and  where  he  died,  nobody  could  teU. 
He  vanished  from  earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  him 
but  his  spirit :  and  his  grateful  countrymen  honoured  him  with 
a  temple,  and  worshipped  him  with  annual  sacrifices  down  to 
the  latest  times. 

§  6.  In  order  to  underetand  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  the  pecuUar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  placed.  They  were  a  handful  of  men  in  possession 
of  a  country  which  they  had  conquered  by  the  sword,  and 
which  they  could  only  maintain  by  the  same  means.  They  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  9000  men  ;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
legislator  was  to  unite  this  small  body  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  to  train  them  in  such  habits  of  hardihood,  bravery, 
and  military  subordination  that  they  might  maintain  their 
ascendency  over  their  subjects.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
to  attain  this  object  were  exceedingly  severe,  but  eminently 
successful.  He  subjected  the  Spartans  to  a  discipUne  at  once 
monastic  and  warhke,  unparalleled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times.  His  system  combined  the  ascetic  rigours  of  a  monastery 
with  the  stem  discipline  of  a  garrison.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
relate  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  system,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  an  account  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  government. 
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§  7.  The  population  of  Lacoiiia  was  divided  into  the  three 
olaHses  of  Spartaus,  Peric&ci,  and  Uelots. 

The  Si)urtan8  wore  the  descendant  of  the  leading  Donau 
conquerors.  Tliey  formed  the  sovereign  |)ower  of  the  state,  and 
they  alone  were  eligible  to  honours  and  public  offices.  They 
lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  all  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.  They  were  maintained  from  their  estates  in  different 
parts  of  Laconia,  wliicli  were  cultivated  for  them  by  the  Helots, 
who  paid  them  a  fixed  amount  of  the  produce.  Originally  all 
Si>artan8  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equahty.  They  were 
divided  into  three  tribes, — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the 
Dymaues, — which  were  not,  however,  i>eculiar  to  Si>arta,  but 
existed  in  all  the  Doritui  states.  They  retained  their  full  rights 
as  citizens,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  children,  on  two  con- 
ditioiLs, — first,  of  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  ;  and 
secondly,  of  l>aying  a  certain  amount  to  the  pubhc  mess,  which 
was  maintained  solely  by  these  contributions.  In  course  of  time 
many  Spartans  forfeited  their  full  citizenship  from  being  unable  to 
comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conditions,  either  through  losing 
their  lands  or  through  the  increase  of  children  in  the  poorer 
families.  Thus  there  arose  a  distinction  among  the  Spartans 
themselves,  unknown  at  an  earlier  period  —the  reduced  number 
of  qualified  citizens  being  called  the  £(^uals  or  Peers,*  the  dis- 
franchised j)oor  the  Inferiors.!  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
become  PerioDci,  but  might  recover  their  original  rank  if  they 
again  acquired  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the 
public  mess. 

§  8.  The  PericeciX  w*ere  personally  free,  but  pohtically  subject 
to  the  Sjmrtans.  They  possessed  no  share  in  the  government, 
and  were  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates. They  appear  to  have  been  partly  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Acheean  population  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  Dorians 
who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  hill  privileges  of  the  ruhng 
class.  They  were  distributed  into  a  himdred  townships,  which 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia.  They  fought  in  the 
Spartan  armies  as  heavy-armed  soldiera,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  trained  to  some  extent  in  the  Spartan  tactics  ;  but  they 
were  certainly  exempt  from  the  peculiar  discipline  to  which  the 
ruling  class  was  subject,  and  possessed  more  individual  free- 
dom of  action.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  land  of  Laconia 
belonged  to  Spartan  citizens,  but  the  smaller  half  was  the  pro- 

♦    Oi    •O/iOIOi.  t    O/   'TT0/4,ci0V€f. 

\  The  name  vtpiotKOi  signifies  literally  *' dwellers  around  the  oity,"  and  is 
used  generally  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the  inhabitants  in  the  country  districts, 
who  possessed  inferior  political  privileges  to  the  citizens  who  lived  in  the  city. 
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perty  of  the  PerioBci.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  was  in  their  exclusive  possession,  since 
no  Spartan  ever  engaged  in  such  occupations.  They  thus  had 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  importance,  from  which  the 
Spartans  themselves  were  excluded ;  and  although  they  were 
probably  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  the  same  haughtiness 
which  they  usually  displayed  towards  inferiors,  their  condition 
upon  the  whole  does  not  appear  as  oppressive  or  degrading. 
They  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  state,  though  not  pos- 
sessing the  full  citizenship,  and  were  included  along  with  the 
Spartans  as  Laconians  or  Lacedosmonians. 

§  9.  The  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors.  Their  condition  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  antiquity,  and 
more  similar  to  the  villanage  of  the  middle  ages.  They  lived  in 
the  rural  villages,  as  the  Periceci  did  in  the  towns,  cultivating 
the  lands  and  paying  over  the  rent  to  their  masters  in  Sparta, 
but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  and  families,  apart  from  their 
master^s  personal  superintendence.  They  appear  to  have  been 
never  sold,  and  they  accompanied  the  Spartajis  to  the  field  as 
light-armed  troops.  But  while  their  condition  was  in  these 
respects  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  it  was  embittered  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  strangers 
like  the  latter,  but  were  of  the  same  race,  and  spoke  the  same 
language  as  their  masters.  Their  name  is  variously  explained, 
and  we  have  different  accounts  of  their  origin ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had  offered  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Dorians,  and  had  therefore  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.**  In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have 
been  treated  with  comparative  mildness,  but  as  their  numbers 
increased,  they  became  objects  of  greater  suspicion  to  their 
masters,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  wanton  and  oppressive 
cruelty.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  —  a 
leather  cap  and  a  sheepskin — to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  population ;  every  means  was  adopted  to  remind  them 
of  their  inferior  and  degraded  condition ;  ahd  it  is  said  they 
were  often  forced  to  make  themselves  drunk,  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.     Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  and 

*  The  common  account  derives  the  name  of  Helots  (EtXc#rcT)  from  the 
town  of  Helos  (*£A.os)  in  the  south  of  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
rebelled  and  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Others  connect  their  name  with  lAiy, 
marshes,  as  if  it  signified  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands.  Others,  again,  with 
more  probability  explain  ESfAivrcf  as  meaning  prisonersy  from  the  root  of  IXcif 
to  take. 
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Hiniilar  tales,  it  in  cei'taiii  that  the  wanton  and  impolitic  oppres- 
HJoiia  of  tho  Si>art}ui8  produced  in  the  miuda  of  the  Helots  a 
dee|>-Heated  and  inveterate  detestation  of  their  masters.  They 
were  always  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  rising  against 
their  oppressorn,  and  would  gladly  '^have  eaten  the  flesh  of 
the  Spartans  raw."  Her.ce  Sparta  was  always  in  apprehension 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  atro- 
cious means  for  i*enioving  any  who  had  excited  their  jealousy 
or  their  fears.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the 
secret  service,  called  Ci-yptla*  which  authorized  a  select  body 
of  S|)artan  youths  to  range  the  country  in  all  directions,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  secretly  to  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots 
as  were  considered  fonuidable.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Helots, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  war, 
received  their  freedom  from  the  government ;  but  in  that  case 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name  of  NtotiurnOfles.f 

§  10.  The  functions  of  tho  Si>artan  government  were  distri- 
buted among  two  kings,  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  a  i>opular 
asseml)ly,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five  men  called  the 
Ephoi-s.  This  political  constitution  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ephors  were  added  at 
a  later  time  ;  and  there  caimot  be  any  doubt  that  the  senate  and 
the  popular  assembly  were  handed  down  to  the  S^mrtans  from 
the  Heroic  age,  and  merely  received  some  modification  and  regu- 
lations from  Lycurgus. 

At  the  head  of  tho  state  were  the  two  hereditary  kings.  The 
existence  of  a  pair  of  kings  was  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Aristodemus 
having  left  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Proclcs.J  This  division 
of  the  royal  jiower  naturally  tended  to  weaken  its  influence  and 
to  produce  jealousies  and  dissensions  between  the  two  kings,  who 
constantly  endeavoured  to  thwart  each  other.  The  royal  power 
was  on  the  decline  during  the  whole  historical  period,  and  the 
authority  of  the  kings  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Ephors, 
who  at  length  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  government, 
and  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  humihation  and  dependence. 
Originally  the  Spartan  kings  were  the  real  and  not  the  nominal 
chiefs  of  the  state,  and  exercised  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
raonarchs  of  the  Heroic  age.  In  later  times  the  most  important 
of  the  prerogatives  which  they  were  allowed  to  retain,  was  the 
supreme  command  of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions. 
But  even  in  this  privilege  their  authority  was  restricted  at  a 

*  Kpvm-tla,  a  secret  commission,  from  Kpvwruy  hide,  conceal. 

t  NcoSofuiScif  '•  that  is,  newly  enfranchised,  \  See  above,  p.  33. 
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later  time  by  the  presence  of  two  out  of  the  five  Ephors.  Al- 
though the  political  power  of  the  kiugs  was  thus  curtailed,  they 
possessed  many  important  privileges,  and  were  always  treated 
with  the  profoundest  honour  and  respect.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  rehgious  reverence  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules,  and  were  thus  supposed 
to  connect  the  entire  state  with  the  gods.  They  were  the  high- 
priests  of  the  nation,  and  every  month  oflfered  sacrifices  to  Jove 
on  behalf  of  the  people.  They  possessed  ample  domains  in 
various  parts  of  Laconia,  and  received  frequent  presents  on  many 
pubhc  occasions.  Their  death  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  their  funeral  was  solemnized  by  the  most  striking  obsequies. 

The  Senate,  called  Gerusia,*  or  the  Council  of  Elders,  consisted 
of  thirty  members,  among  whom  the  two  kings  were  included. 
They  were  not  chosen  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  they  held 
their  ofiftce  for  life.  They  possessed  considerable  power,  and 
were  the  only  real  check  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ephors.  They 
discussed  and  prepared  all  measures  which  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  popular  assembly,  and  had  some  share  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  state.  But  the  most  important  of  their 
functions  was,  that  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases  affect- 
ing the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  without  being  bound  by  any 
written  code. 

The  Popular  Assembly  was  of  Uttle  importance,  and  appears  to 
have  been  usually  summoned  only  as  a  matter  of  form  for  the 
election  of  certain  magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  deter- 
mining upon  peace  and  war.  It  would  appear  that  open  discus- 
sion was  not  allowed,  and  that  the  assembly  rarely  came  to  a 
division.  Such  a  popular  assembly  as  existed  at  Athens,  in 
which  all  public  measures  were  exposed  to  criticism  and  com- 
ment, would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Spartan  government  in  historical  times,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  extreme  secrecy  of  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Ephors  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
popular  assembly.  They  were  elected  annually  from  the  general 
body  of  Spartan  citizens,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  and  Hberties  of  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Rome.  Their  functions  were  at  first  limited  and  of  small  im- 
portance ;  but  in  the  end  the  whole  political  power  became  cen- 
tred in  their  hands.  They  were  thus  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  their  orders  were  submissively  obeyed  by  all  classes  in 
Sparta.     Their  authority  was  of  a  despotic  nature,  and  they  ex- 

*  Vtpovffia. 
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ercised  it  without  responsibility.  They  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state ; 
they  formed  a  court  to  decide  upon  causes  of  great  importance ; 
they  dismissed  at  their  pleasure  subordinate  magistrates,  and 
imposed  upon  them  fines  and  imprisonment ;  they  even  arrested 
the  kings,  and  either  fined  them  on  their  own  authority,  or  brought 
them  to  trial  before  the  senate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  Spartan 
government  was  in  reaUty  a  close  oligarchy,  in  which  the  kings 
and  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  alike  subject  to  the 
irresponsible  authority  of  the  five  Ephors. 

§  11.  The  most  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus 
did  not  relate  to  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta^  but  to  the 
discipUne  and  education  of  the  citizens.  It  was  these  which  gave 
Sparta  her  peculiar  character,  and  distinguished  her  in  so  strik- 
ing a  manner  from  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  usually  held  that  the  state  exists  for  the  citi- 
zen, and  that  the  great  object  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the  dtize^ 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  his  property.  In  Sparta^  on  the 
contrary,  the  citizen  existed  only  for  the  state,  and  was  bound  to 
devote  to  its  honour  and  glory  not  only  all  his  time,  affections, 
and  energies,  but  to  sacrifice  to  its  interests  his  property  and  hia 
life.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  position  of  the  SpartanSi 
surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  whom  they  only  held  in  sub- 
jection by  the  sword,  compelled  them  to  be  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
Lycurgus  determined  that  they  should  be  nothing  else  ;  and  the 
great  object  of  his  whole  system  was  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit, 
and  to  give  them  a  training  which  would  make  them  invincible 
in  battle.  To  accomplish  this  the  education  of  a  Spartan  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  state  from  his  earliest  boyhood, 
and  he  continued  to  be  under  public  inspection  to  his  old 
age. 

Every  child  after  birth  was  exhibited  to  pubho  view,  and  ii 
deemed  deformed  and  weakly,  and  unfit  for  a  ^ture  life  of  labour 
and  fatigue,  was  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Taygetus.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  taken  from  his  mother^s  care,  and  handed 
over  to  the  public  classes.  His  training  was  under  the  special 
charge  of  an  officer  nominated  by  the  state,*  and  was  subject  to 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  elders.  He  was  not  only  taught 
all  the  gymnastic  games,  which  would  give  vigour  and  strength 
to  his  body,  and  all  the  exercises  and  movements  required  from 
the  LacedaBmonian  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  subjected 
to  severe  bodily  discipline,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  hard- 
ships and  suffering  without  repining  or  complaint.     One  of  the 

*  Called  PcBdonomus  (wm9oy6tMs), 
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tests  to  which  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartan  youths  was  subjected, 
was  a  cruel  scourging  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  (Diana),  until  their 
blood  gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  inflicted  pubUcly  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  many  were  known  to  have  died 
under  the  lash  without  uttering  a  complaining  murmur.  No 
means  were  neglected  to  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  and 
stratagems  of  war.  They  were  obhged  to  wear  the  same  garment 
winter  and  summer,  and  to  endure  hunger  and  thirsty  heat  and 
cold.  They  were  purposely  allowed  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
food,  but  were  permitted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  hunting 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia.  They  were  even  en- 
couraged to  steal  whatever  they  could  ;  but  if  they  were  caught 
in  the  fact,  they  were  severely  punished  for  their  want  of  dex 
terity.  Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  boy,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and 
bid  it  under  his  garment^  chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  his  very 
bowels  than  be  detected  in  the  theft. 

The  hterary  education  of  a  Spartan  youth  was  of  a  most  re- 
stricted kind.  He  was  taught  to  despise  hterature  as  unworthy 
of  a  warrior,  while  the  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  which 
were  cultivated  at  Athens  with  such  extraordinary  success,  was 
regarded  at  Sparta  with  contempt.  Long  speeches  were  a  Spar- 
tan's abhorrence,  and  he  was  trained  to  express  himself  with 
sententious  brevity.  He  was  not,  however,  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Muses.  He  was  taught  to  sing 
and  play  on  the  lyre  ;  but  the  strains  which  he  learnt  were  either 
martial  songs  or  hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  warUke  poems 
of  Homer  were  popular  at  Sparta  from  an  early  period,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lycurgus 
himself.  The  poet  Tyrtaius  was  for  the  same  reason  received 
with  high  honours  by  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 
to  strangers  ;  while  Archilochus  was  banished  from  the  country 
because  he  had  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

A  Spartan  was  not  considered  to  have  reached  the  full  age  of 
manhood  till  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  marry,  to  take  part  in  the  pubhc  assembly,  and  was 
digible  to  the  offices  of  the  state.  But  he  still  continued  under 
the  public  discipline,  and  was  not  permitted  even  to  reside 
and  take  his  meals  with  his  wife.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  gynmastic  and  miUtary  exercises ;  he 
took  his  meals  with  his  comrades  at  the  pubUc  mess,  and  he 
slept  at  night  in  the  public  barracks.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  was  released  from  the  pubHc 
disdpHne  and  from  notary  service. 
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Tlie  public  mess— called  Hynitia,^ — is  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tutetl  by  LycurgiiB  to  prevent  all  indulgence  of  the  appetite. 
Public  tablcH  were  provided,  at  which  every  male  citizen  was 
obliged  to  take  his  meals.  Each  table  accommodated  fifteen  per- 
sons, who  formed  a  separate  mess,  into  which  no  new  member 
wa(4  admitted,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
company.  Each  sent  monthly  to  the  common  stock  a  specified 
quantity  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  little  money 
to  buy  flesh  and  fish.  No  distinction  of  any  kind  wasaUowed  at 
these  fnigal  meals.  Meat  wa.s  only  eaten  occasionally  ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  dishes  was  black  broth.  Of  what  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  The  tyrant  Dionysius  found  it  very  un^^ala- 
table  ;  but,  as  the  cook  told  him,  the  broth  was  nothing  without 
the  seasoning  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

§  12.  llie  Spartan  women  in  their  earlier  years  were  subjected 
to  a  course  of  ti-aining  almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  the  men. 
They  were  not  viewed  as  a  i>art  of  the  family,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
state.  Their  great  duty  was  to  give  Sparta  a  vigorous  race  of 
citizens,  and  not  to  discharge  domestic  and  household  duties. 
They  were  therefore  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The 
youths  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  the  maidens  were 
allowed  in  like  manner  to  witness  those  of  the  youths.  The  two 
sexes  were  thus  brought  into  close  intercourse  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed  by  any  injurious  consecjuences,  and  the  morals  of 
the  Spartan  women  were  probably  purer  than  those  of  wiy  other 
females  in  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  a  Spartan  womwi  usually 
married,  and  she  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  pubUc  discipline. 
Although  she  enjoyed  Httle  of  her  husband^s  society,  she  was 
treated  by  him  with  deep  respect,  and  was  allowed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liberty  than  was  tolerated  in  other  Grecian  states.  Hence 
she  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  glory  of  her  native 
land,  and  was  animated  by  an  earnest  and  lofty  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. The  Spartan  mother  ha<l  reason  to  be  proud  of  herself  and 
of  her  children.  When  a  woman  of  another  country  said  to 
Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  "  The  Spartan  women  alone  rule  the 
men,"  she  replied,  *'  The  Spartan  women  alone  bring  forth  men." 
Their  husbands  and  their  sons  were  fired  by  their  sympathy  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  were  deterred  from  yielding  to  the  foe  by 
the  certain  reproaches  and  contempt  which  awaited  them  at 
their  domestic  hearths.    "  Return  either  with  your  shield,  or  upon 

♦  tuffffiriot  that  is,  eating^  or  messing  together  or  in  common.     The  public 
mess  was  also  called  Phiditia  (jk  ^^tSlrta),  or  fnigal  meals. 
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it,"  was  their  exhortation  to  their  sons,  when  going  to  battle  ; 
and  after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuctra  those  mothers  whose  sons  had 
fallen  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  ;  while  those  were  the  bitter 
sufferers  whose  sons  had  survived  that  disgraceful  day.  The 
triumphant  resignation  of  a  Spartan  mother  at  the  heroic  death  of 
her  sou,  and  her  fierce  wrath  when  he  proved  a  recreant  coward, 
are  well  expressed  in  two  striking  poems  of  the  Greek  Anthology: 

**  Eight  sons  Demsneta  at  Sparta's  call 

Sent  forth  to  fight ;  one  tomb  received  them  all. 
No  tear  she  shed,  but  shouted  *  Victory  ! 
S{>arta,  I  bore  them  but  to  die  for  thee.'  *' 


'*  A  Spartan,  his  companion  slain, 

Alone  from  battle  Hed  ; 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

That  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone. 
In  Sparta,  testifies  a  son ! "  * 

§  13.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  measures  ascribed  to  Lycur- 
gus  by  later  writers  was  his  redivision  of  the  land  of  the  country. 
It  is  related  that  the  disorders  of  the  state  arose  mainly  from 
the  gross  inequaUty  of  property  :  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men,  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  left  in  hopeless  misery.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
fearful  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new  division  of 
lands,  that  the  citizens  might  all  live  together  in  perfect  equality. 
Accordingly,  he  redistributed  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
into  9000  equal  lots,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into  30,000 
equal  lots,  and  assigned  to  each  Spartan  citizen  one  of  the  former 
of  these  lots,  and  to  each  Perioecus  one  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  Lycurgus  ever  made 
any  division  of  the  landed  property  of  Laconia.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  earlier  writers,  and  we  find  in  historical 
times  great  inequality  of  property  among  the  Spartans.  It 
is  siiggested  with  great  probabiHty  by  Mr.  Qrote,  that  the 
idea  of  an  equal  division  of  landed  property  by  Lycurgus  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  kings  of 
Sparta^  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  state  of  degradation 
into  which  it  had  sunk.  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  was  constantly  declining,  and  the 
property  accumulating  in  a  few  hands.  The  number  of  citizens, 
reckoned  by  Herodotus  at  8000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  had  been  still  further  reduced  in  that  of 

*  See  AtUhologia  Polyglotta,  edite<l  by  Dr.  Wellesley,  pp.  191,  202. 
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Agis  to  700  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  this  king  100  alone  possessed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state,  while  the 
remainder  were  miserably  |)oor.  At  the  same  time  the  old  dis- 
ci phnc  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  form  ;  numbers  of  strangers 
had  settled  in  the  city ;  and  S^xarta  had  long  lost  her  ancient 
influence  over  her  neighbourH.  The  humiliating  condition  of 
their  country  roused  Agis  and  other  ardent  spirits  to  endeavour 
to  restore  Sparta  to  her  fonner  glories  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
resolved  to  establish  again  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  pris- 
tine vigour,  and  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the  landed  property. 
Agis  perished  in  his  attempt  to  carry  these  reforms  into  effect ; 
but  a  .similar  revolution  was  shortly  afterwards  accomplished  by 
Cleomenes.  It  was  in  the  state  of  pubhc  feehng  which  gave 
birth  to  the  projects  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that  the  idea  arose 
of  an  equal  division  of  property  having  been  one  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  their  great  lawgiver.  The  discipUno  and  educa- 
tion of  Lycurgus  tended  greatly  to  introduce  equality  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  their  habits  and  enjoyments  ;  and  hence 
we  can  easily  understand  how  this  equality  suggested  to  a  sub- 
sequent age  an  equaUty  of  property  as  hkewise  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus. 

§  14.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Spartans  were 
not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  that  all 
occuimtions,  pursued  for  the  sake  of  gain,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  PericDci.  We  are  told  that  Lycurgus  therefore  banished 
from  Sparta  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and  allowed  nothing  but 
bars  of  iron  to  pass  in  exchange  for  every  commodity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absurd  to  ascribe  such  a  regulation  to  Lycurgus,  since  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Greece  by  Phidon  of  Argos  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Asia,  and 
was  very  little  known  in  Greece,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  usage  of  later  times 
was  converted  into  a  primitive  institution  of  the  lawgiver.  As 
the  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  all 
luxury  and  display  in  dress,  furniture,  and  food  was  forbidden, 
they  had  very  little  occasion  for  a  circulating  medium,  and  iron 
money  was  found  sufficient  for  their  few  wants.  But  this  pro- 
hibition of  the  precious  metals  only  made  the  S^mrtans  more 
anxious  to  obtain  them  ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
glory  the  Spartans  were  the  most  venal  of  the  Greeks,  and  could 
rarely  resist  the  temptation  of  a  i>ecuniary  bribe. 

The  Spartans  were  averse  to  all  changes,  both  in  their  govern- 
ment and  their  customs.  In  order  to  preserve  their  national 
character  and  the  primitive  simphcity  of  their  habits,  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  forbidden  all  strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta  without 
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special  permission.  For  the  same  reason  the  Spartans  were  not 
allowed  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 

Caution  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  Spartans. 
Hence  we  are  told  that  they  never  pursued  an  enemy  farther  than 
was  necessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the  victory.  They 
were  also  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  to  make  frequent  war  upon  the 
same  foes,  lest  the  latter  should  learn  their  peculiar  tactics. 

§  15.  The  city  of  Sparta  was  never  fortified,  even  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  power,  and  continued  to  consist  of  five  distinct 
quarters,  which  were  originaUy  separate  villages,  and  which  were 
never  united  into  one  regular  town.  It  is  said  that  Lycurgus 
had  commanded  them  not  to  surround  their  city  with  walls,  but 
to  trust  for  their  defence  to  their  own  military  prowess.  Another 
and  a  better  reason  for  the  absence  of  walls  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
admirable  site  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  territory  almost 
inaccessible  to  invaders.  The  northern  and  western  frontiers  of 
Laconia  were  protected  by  lofty  ranges  of  moimtains,  through 
which  there  were  only  a  few  difficult  passes  ;  while  the  rocky 
nature  of  its  eastern  coast  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea. 
Sparta  was  situated  inland,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas  ;  and  all  the  principal  passes  of  Laconia  led  to  the  city, 
which  was  thus  placed  in  the  best  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Spartan  power  is  to  be  traced  to  the  strength  of  its  frontiers  and 
to  the  site  of  Sparta  itself. 

§  16.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  followed  by  important 
results.  It  made  the  Spartans  a  body  of  professional  soldiers, 
well  trained  and  well  disciplined,  at  a  time  when  mihtary  train- 
ing and  discipline  were  little  known,  and  almost  unpractised  in 
the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  consequence  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  political  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  At  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans 
held  only  a  small  portion  of  Laconia:  they  were  merely  a  garrison 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  Their  first  object  was  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Laconia,  in  which  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded after  a  severe  struggle.  The  mihtary  ardour  and  love  of 
war,  which  had  been  implanted  in  them  by  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  continued  to  animate  them  after  the  subjugation  of 
liiconia,  and  led  them  to  seek  new  conquests.  We  have  already 
seen  that  they  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  formidable 
power  of  Phidon  of  Argos.  They  now  began  to  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  the  possessions  of  their  Dorian  brethren  in  Messenia, 
and  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  that  fertile  country. 
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g  I.  Authoritia  fur  Ihe  hiriorr  of  iJie  Mewminn  wnni.  §  3.  The  fint 
Mfs^Dian  war,  B.C.  743— T24.  ^3.  Tbt  HHond  Meswuiaa  war,  KA 
685 — 66a.  Ariataiu«ne>,  the  McAwniiu)  hero,  iind  Tyrtinu,  tbe  S^iuUn 
hero,  of  Ihib  war.  §  4.  Wars  belween  lh»  .S|)nrbu»  and  Anadumi, 
CDni[iieKt  of  the  souUiern  part  of  Arcadia  hj  Sparta,  War  bttweeo  Sputa 
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§  1.  The  early  wars  of  Sparta  vrere  carried  on  i^nst  the  Mes- 
seniftDs,  ArcadiariH,  and  Argives.  They  resulted  in  making 
Sjiarta  the  undisputed  miBtress  of  two-thirds  of  PelopoDDesue^ 
aod  the  most  powerful  of  the  Qrecian  states.  Of  these  wars  the 
two  waged  against  Messenia  were  tho  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  important.  The;  were  both  long  protracted  and  obsti- 
nately contested.  They  both  ended  in  the  victory  of  Sparta,  and 
in  the  subjugation  of  Alessenia.  These  facts  are  beyond  dispute, 
and  are  attested  by  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrteeua,  But  of  the 
details  of  these  warn  we  have  no  trustworthy  narrative.  The 
account  of  them,  which  is  inserted  in  most  histories  of  Greece, 
is  taken  from  Pausonias,  a  writer  who  hved  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ^f  the  Christian  era.    He  derived  his  narrative  of  the  firat 
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war  from  a  proae  writer  of  the  name  of  Myron,  who  did  not  live 
earlier  than  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  he 
took  his  account  of  the  second  from  a  poet  called  Hhianus,  a 
native  of  Crete,  who  lived  about  B.c.  220.  Both  these  writers 
were  separated  from  the  events  which  they  narrated  by  a  period 
of  500  years,  and  probably  derived  their  materiab  from  the  stories 
current  among  the  Messenians  after  their  restoration  to  their  na- 
tive land  by  Epaminondas.  Information  of  an  historical  charactei' 
could  not  be  expected  from  the  work  of  Rhianus,  which  was  an 
epic  poem  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  great  hero  Aristomenes. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  receive  the  common  account  of  the  Mes- 
senian  wars  as  a  real  history  ;  and  we  shall  consequently  give 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias.  The  dates  of 
the  two  wars  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Pausanias  makes 
the  first  last  from  B.C.  743  to  724,  and  the  second  from  B.C.  685 
to  668.     Both  of  these  dates  are  probably  too  early. 

§  2.  The  real  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  was  doubtless 
the  lust  of  the  Spartans  for  the  fertile  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  its  origin  was  narrated  in  the  following  manner. 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Taygctus,  which  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  common  to  the 
Spartans  and  Messenians.  It  was  here  .that  the  Spartan  king 
Teleclus  was  slain  by  the  Messenians ;  but  the  two  people  gave  a 
different  version  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  Spartans  asserted 
that  Teleclus  was  murdered  by  the  Messenians,  while  he  was 
attempting  to  defend  some  Spartan  virgins,  whom  he  was  con- 
ducting to  the  temple,  from  the  insults  of  the  Messenian  youth. 
The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  avoided  that  Teleclus  had 
dressed  up  young  Ynen  as  virgins  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
that  Teleclus  was  slain  in  the  affray  which  ensued  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot.  The  war  did  not,  however,  immediately 
break  out ;  and  the  direct  cause  of  it  was  owing  to  a  private 
quarrel  Polychares,  a  distinguished  Messenian,  who  had  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  had  been  grossly  injured  by  the 
Spartan  Eusephnus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  mur- 
dered his  son.  Being  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Spartan 
government,  Polychares  took  the  revenge  into  his  own  hands, 
and  killed  all  the  Lacedasmonians  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
Spartans  demanded  the  surrender  of  Polychares,  but  the  Messe- 
nians refused  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  the  Spartans  deter- 
mined upon  war.  They  silently  prepared  their  forces ;  and 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  they  crossed  the  frontier, 
surprised  the  fortress  of  Amphea,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword. 

Thus  commenced  the  first  Messenian  war.    Euphaes,  who  was 
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then  king  of  MeAscuia,  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  and  vigour. 
For  the  first  four  years  the  LacedsBiuonians  made  litUe  progress ; 
1>ut  in  the  fifth  a  great  battle  was  fought,  and  although  its  result 
woH  indecisive,  the  Messenians  did  not  venture  to  risk  another 
engagement,  and  retired  to  the  strongly  fortified  mountain  of 
Ithonie.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Dcl]>hi,  and  received  the  api>aUing  answer  that  the  salvation  of 
Mcssenia  re(iuired  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  of 
-KpytnH  •  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  Aristodemus  offered 
his  own  daughter  as  the  victim  ;  but  a  young  Messenian,  who 
loved  the  maiden,  attempted  to  save  her  Ufe  by  declaring  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Her  father,  enraged  at  this 
a.ssurtion,  killeii  liis  daughter  with  his  own  hand  and  opened 
her  )M)dy  to  refute  the  calumny.  Although  the  demands  of 
the  oracle  had  not  been  satisfieil,  since  this  was  a  murder  and 
not  H  sacrifice,  the  Spartans  were  so  disheartened  by  the  news, 
that  they  abstained  from  attacking  the  Messenians  for  some 
vearH.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartan  king 
Theopompus  marched  against  Ithome,  and  a  second  great  battle 
was  fought,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.  Euphaes  fell 
in  the  action  ;  and  Aristodemus,  who  was  chosen  king  in  his 
place,  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour  and  ability.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  a  third  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Corinthians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arca- 
dians and  Sicyonians  on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  This  time 
the  Messenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  They  now  sent  to 
ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  promised  success 
ui>on  using  stratagem.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud ; 
and  at  the  same  time  various  prodigies  dismayed  the  bold  spirit 
of  Aristodemus.  His  daughter  too  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
showed  to  him  her  wounds,  and  summoned  him  away.  Seeing 
that  his  country  was  doomed  to  destruction,  Aristodemus  slew 
himself  on  his  daughter's  tomb.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
country  became  subject  to  Sparta.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  into  Arcadia,  and  the  priestly  famiUes  withdrew  to  Eleusis, 
in  Attica.  Those  who  remained  in  the  coimtry  were  treated  with 
great  severity.  They  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  and 
were  compelled  to  pay  to  their  masters  half  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  This  is  attested  by  the  authority  of  Tyrtceus,  who 
says,  "  Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  burthens  they  were  com- 

*  The  royal  family  of  Messenia  was  descended  from  ^^pytus,  who  was  n 
son  of  Crcnphontes. 
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polled  to  make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves 
and  their  wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and 
principal  persons." 

§  3.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  Messenians  endured  this  degrad- 
ing yoke.  At  the  end  of  this  time  (b.c.  685)  they  took  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors,  having  foimd  a  leader  in  Aristomenes, 
of  Aindania,  spnmg  from  the  royal  line  of  iEpytus.  The  exploits 
of  this  hero  form  the  great  subject  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  states  in  Peloponnesus  took 
part  in  this  struggle.  The  Argives,  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Pisatans  were  the  principal  allies  of  the  Messenians ;  but  the 
Corinthians  sent  assistance  to  Sparta.  The  first  battle  was 
fought  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either  side  ;  and  though 
it  was  indecisive,  the  valour  of  Aiistomenes  struck  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Spartans.  To  frighten  the  enemy  still  more,  the 
hero  crossed  the  frontier,  entered  Sparta  by  nighty  and  affixed  a 
shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  of  the  Brazen  House, 
with  the  inscription,  ^  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  goddess 
from  the  Spartan  spoils.'* 

The  Spartans  in  alarm  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice.  The  god 
bade  them  apply  to  Athens  for  a  leader.  Fearing  to  disobey  the 
oracle,  but  with  the  view  of  rendering  no  real  assistance,  the 
Athenians  sent  Tyrteeus  of  Aphidnse,  who  is  represented  in  the 
popular  legend  as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  Spartans 
received  their  new  leader  with  due  honour  ;  and  he  was  not  long 
in  justifying  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  His  martial  songs  roused 
the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans,  and  animated  them  to  new 
efforts  against  the  foe.*  The  Spartans  showed  their  gratitude 
by  making  him  a  citizen  of  their  state.  So  efficacious  were  his 
poems,  that  to  them  is  mainly  ascribed  the  final  success  of  the 
Spartans.  Hence  he  appears  as  the  great  hero  of  Sparta  during 
the  second  Messenian  war.  Some  of  his  celebrated  songs  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  following  war-march  is  a  specimen  : — 

**  To  the  field,  to  the  field,  gallant  Spartan  band, 
Worthy  sons,  like  your  sires,  of  our  warlike  land  I 
Let  each  arm  be  prepared  for  its  part  in  the  fight, 
Fix  the  shidd  on  the  left,  poise  the  spear  with  the  right. 
Let  no  care  for  jour  lives  in  yoor  bosoms  find  place, 
No  such  care  knew  the  heroes  of  old  Spartan  race.*'  f 

Encouraged  by  the  strains  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  Spartans  again 

♦  **  TyrtsQsque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  eiacuit"— Hor.  Ars  Poet,  402. 
t  Mare's  History  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  195. 
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marched  agaiiiKt  the  Messonians.  But  thej  were  not  at  first  suo- 
coHsful.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  Boards  Grave  in  the 
plain  of  Steiiyclt'nus  in  which  the  allies  of  both  sides  were  pre- 
tivui.  The  SjMirtAns  were  defeat©<l  with  great  loss;  and  the 
MoMHeniuii  maiilon.s  of  a  later  day  used  to  sing  how  ^'Aristo- 
nioncH  pursueil  the  Hying  Lacediemonians  down  to  the  mid-plain 
of  St^MiyoloniH,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."  In 
the  third  year  of  the  war  another  great  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  McHsenians  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  in  consequence  of 
the  treachcrj'  of  Aristwrates,  the  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
luonuH.  S<)  great  wa.s  the  loss  of  the  Messenians,  that  Arisio- 
nioncs  no  longer  ventured  to  meet  the  Spartans  in  the  open 
field ;  anil  ho  therefore  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Me.s.sonian  letulcrs  in  the  fonuer  war,  and  concentrate  his  strength 
in  a  fortitied  M|H)t.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Ira,  and  there  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  for 
eleven  years.  The  Simrtans  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  Aristonienos  frequently  saUied  from  his  fortress,  and 
ravaged  the  lanils  of  I^aconia  ^nth  fire  and  sword.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  relate  all  the  wonderful  exploits  of  this  hero  in  his 
various  incursion.^*.  Thrice  did  he  offer  to  Jove  Ithomates  the 
Macrifico  called  Hecatomphonia,  reserved  for  the  warrior  who 
had  slain  a  hundred  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Thrice  was  he 
taken  ])ri8oner ;  on  two  occasions  he  burst  his  bonds,  but  on  the 
third  ho  waH  carried  to  S^mrtii,  and  thrown  with  his  fifty  oompa- 
ni«>ns  into  a  deep  pit.  called  Ceadas.  His  comrades  were  all 
killed  by  the  fall ;  but  Aristomenes  reached  the  bottom  unhurt. 
He  saw,  however,  no  nieiuis  of  e8cai>e,  and  had  resigned  himself 
to  death  ;  but  on  the  thinl  day  perceiving  a  fox  creeping  among 
tlie  bodies,  he  gras|)ed  its  tail,  and  following  the  animal  as  it 
stmjiji^led  to  escape,  discovered  an  oi>ening  in  the  rock.  Through 
the  favour  of  the  gods  the  hero  thus  escai)ed,  and  on  the  next 
day  was  again  at  Ira  to  the  sur|>rise  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 
But  his  single  prowess  wa.s  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ;  he  had  incurred  moreover  the  anger  of  the  Dioscuri  or 
the  Twin  gods  ;  and  the  favour  of  heaven  was  therefore  turned 
from  him.  One  night  the  Si)artans  surprised  Ira,  while  Aristo- 
menes was  disabled  by  a  wound  ;  but  he  collected  the  bravest  of 
his  followers,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  took 
refuge  in  Arcadia,  where  be  was  hospitably  received ;  but  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  surprising  Sparta  was  betrayed 
by  Aristoci-ates,  whom  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery. 
Many  of  the  exiled  ^lesseniaiLS  went  to  Rhegium,  in  Italy, 
under  the  sons  of  Aristomenes,  but  the  hero  himself  finished  his 
days  in  Rhodes.     His  memory  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his 
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countrymen ;  and  later  legends  related,  that  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  Lacedaemonian  power,  the 
hero  was  seen  scattering  destruction  among  the  Spartan  troops. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Messenians,  who  again  became  the  serfs  of 
their  conquerors  (b.c.  668).  In  this  condition  they  remained  till 
the  restoration  of  their  independence  by  Epaminondas,  in  the 
year  369  B.C.  During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the 
Messeniaus  disappear  from  history.  The  country  called  Messenia 
in  the  map  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  Laconia,  which,  after  the 
second  Messenian  war,  extended  across  the  south  of  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea. 

§  4.  Of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans  and 
Arcadians  we  have  fewer  details.  The  Spartans  made  various 
attempts  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Arcadia.  Hence  the 
Arcadians  afforded  assistance  to  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle 
against  Sparta,  and  they  evinced  their  sympathy  for  this  gallant 
people  by  putting  to  death  Aristocrates  of  Orchomenus,  as  has 
been  already  related.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  probably 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia. 
We  know  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia,  consisting  of 
the  districts  called  Sciritis,  Belemin&tis,  Maleatis,  and  Caryatis, 
originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Lace- 
dasmonians  at  an  early  period. 

The  Lacedsemonians,  however,  did  not  meet  with  equal  success 
in  their  attempts  against  Tegea.  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Laconia. 
It  possessed  a  brave  and  warlike  population,  and  defied  the 
Spartan  power  for  more  than  two  centuries.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaimonians 
had  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea;  but  they  were  not  only 
defeated  with  great  loss,  but  this  king  was  taken  prisoner  with 
all  his  men  who  had  survived  the  battle.  Long  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Agesicles  (about  b.c.  580),  the  Laceda3mo- 
nians  again  marched  against  Tegea,  but  were  again  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  were  compelled  to  work  as  slaves  in  the  very 
chains  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  Tegeatans. 
For  a  whole  generation  their  arms  continued  unsuccessful ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston,  the  successors  of 
Leon  and  Agesicles  (about  a  c.  660),  they  were  at  length  able  to 
bring  the  long  protracted  struggle  to  a  close.  In  their  distress 
they  had  apphed  as  usual  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and 
had  been  promised  success  if  they  could  obtain  the  bones  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  directions  of  the  god 
enabled  them  to  find  the  remains  of  the  hero  at  Tegea ;  acid\>^  ^ 
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skilful  stratagem  one  of  their  citizens  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
noly  rehcs  to  Sparta.  The  tide  of  the  war  now  turned.  The 
Tegeatans  were  constantly  defeated,  and  were  at  length  obhged 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  subjection,  like  the  Messenians.  They  still  con- 
tinued masters  of  their  own  city  and  territory,  and  only  became 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta. 

§  5.  The  history  of  the  early  struggle  between  Ai^os  and 
S^mrta  is  quite  unknown.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  had  originally  belonged  to  Argos, 
or  the  confederacy  over  which  this  city  presided.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  succeeded  not  only  in  conquering  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  but  also  in  annexing  to  their  territory 
the  district  of  Cynuria,*  on  their  northern  frontier,  which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Aigos.  It  is  uncer^ 
tain  at  what  time  the  Lacedromonians  obtained  this  important 
acquisition ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Argives  to  recover  it  in 
547  B.  c.  led  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  combats  in  early 
Grecian  history.  It  was  agreed  between  the  Lacedsamonians  and 
Argives  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  should  be  decided 
by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  chosen  champions  on  either 
side.  So  fierce  was  the  conflict  that  only  one  Spartan  and  two 
Argives  survived.  The  latter,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents 
had  been  slain,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory ;  but 
Othryades,  the  Spartan  warrior,  remained  on  the  field,  cmd  spoiled 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
whereupon  a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  The  brave  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  field  of 
battle,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  survivor  of 
her  three  hundred  champions.  This  victory  secured  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  possession  of  Cynuria,  and  effectually  humbled  the 
power  of  Argos. 

Sparta  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Qrecian  states. 
Her  own  territory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  included  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  Arcadians  were  her  sub- 
ject allies  ;  and  Argos  had  suffered  too  much  from  her  recent 
defeat  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  her  formidable  neigh- 
bour. North  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  there  was  no  state 
whose  power  could  compete  with  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  was 
still  suffering  from  the  civil  dissensions  which  had  led  to  the 
iisurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and  no  one  could  have  anticipated  at 
this  time  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  this  state,  which 
rendered  her  before  long  the  rival  of  Sparta. 

*  The  plain,  called  Thjre&tis  from  the  town  of  Thyrea,  was  the  most 
important  part  of  Cynuria, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  AGS  OF  THE  DESPOTS. 

§  1.  Abolition  of  royalty  thronghoat  Greece,  except  in  Sparta.  §  2.  Estab- 
liahment  of  the  oligarchical  goTemroents.  §  3.  Overthrow  of  the  oligarchies 
by  the  despots.  Character  of  the  despots,  and  causes  of  their  fall. 
§  4.  Contest  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  on  the  removal  of  the 
despots.  §  5.  Despots  of  Sicyon.  History  of  Clisthenes.  §  6.  Despots 
of  Corinth.  History  of  Cypselos  and  Periander.  §  7.  Cood9icts  of  the 
oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  at  Megara.  Despotism  of  Theagenes. 
The  poet  Theognis. 

{  1.  Spabta  was  the  only  state  in  Greece  which  continued  to 
retain  the  kingly  fonn  of  government  during  the  brilliant  period 
of  Grecian  history.  In  all  other  parts  of  Greece  royalty  had 
been  abolished  at  an  early  age,  and  various  forms  of  republican 
government  established  in  its  stead.  In  all  of  these,  though  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other  in  many  of  their  institutions, 
hatred  of  monarchy  was  a  universal  feeling.  This  change  in 
the  popular  mind  deserves  our  consideration.  In  the  Heroic  age, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment known.  At  the  head  of  every  state  stood  a  king,  who  had 
derived  his  authority  from  the  gods,  and  whose  commands  were 
reverently  obeyed  by  his  people.  The  only  check  upon  his  au- 
thority was  the  council  of  the  chiefb,  and  even  they  rarely  ven- 
tured to  interfere  with  his  rule.  But  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Olympiad  this  reverential  feeling  towards  the 
king  disappears,  and  hiB  authority  and  his  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  council  of  chiefs. 
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This  important  revolution  was  owing  mainly  to  the  smallness 
of  the  Grecian  states.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that 
each  political  community  consisted  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
single  city.  Among  so  small  a  body  the  king  could  not  siirround 
himself  with  any  pomp  or  mystery.  He  moved  as  a  man  among 
his  fellow-men  ;  his  faults  and  his  foibles  became  known  to  all ; 
and  as  the  Qreek  mind  developed  and  enkrged  itself,  his  subjects 
lost  all  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  their  obedience.  They  had 
no  extent  of  territory  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  maintain  a 
king  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  union  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  they  lost  respect  for  his  person,  and  faith  in  his 
divine  right,  they  abolished  the  dignity  altogether.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  without  any  sudden  or  violent 
revolutions.  Sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  his  son  was  ac- 
knowledged as  ruler  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with 
the  title  of  Archon  ;  *  and  sometimes  the  royal  race  was  set  aside 
altogether,  and  one  of  the  nobles  was  elected  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  king,  with  the  title  of  PrytanCs  or  President.f  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  new  magistrates  became  more  or  less  responsible 
to  the  nobles  ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  were  elected  for  a 
brief  period  from  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  and  were  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  latter  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

§  2.  The  abolition  of  royalty  was  thus  followed  by  an  Oli- 
garchy, or  the  government  of  the  Few.  This  was  the  first  form 
of  republicanism  in  Greece.  Democracy,  or  the  government  of 
the  Many,  was  yet  unknown  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  freemen  appears  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the  re- 
volution. But  it  paved  the  way  to  greater  changes.  It  taught 
the  Greeks  the  important  principle  that  the  poUtical  power  was 
vested  in  the  citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  these  were  at 
first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  freemen ;  but  their  number 
might  be  enlarged  ;  and  the  idea  could  not  fail  to  occur  that  the 
power  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  One  to  the  Few 
might  be  still  further  extended  from  the  Few  to  the  Many. 

The  nobles  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  state, 
and  were  hence  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Qeo- 
mori  or  Gamori.J  Their  estates  were  cultivated  by  a  rural  and 
dependent  population  ;  whilst  they  themselves  lived  in  the  city, 
and  appear  to  have  formed  an  exclusive  order,  transmitting  their 
privileges  to  their  sons  alone.  But  besides  this  governing  body 
and  their  rustic  dependents,  there  existed  two  other  classes,  con- 
sisting of  small  landed  proprietors,  who  cultivated  their  fields 

♦  "Apx""*  t  nptrrayir. 
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with  their  own  hands,  and  of  artisans  and  traders  residing  in 
the  town.  These  two  classes  were  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  intelligence,  and,  consequently,  began  to  demand 
a  share  in  the  government,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
excluded.  The  ruling  body  meantime  had  remained  stationary, 
or  had  even  declined  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  ;  and  they  had 
excited,  moreover,  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  their  au- 
thority. But  it  was  not  from  the  people  that  the  oUgarchies 
received  their  first  and  greatest  blow.  They  were  generally  over- 
thrown by  the  usurpers,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Tyrants.* 

§  3.  The  Greek  word  Tyrant  does  not  correspond  in  meaning 
to  the  same  word  in  the  English  language.  It  signifies  simply 
an  irresponsible  ruler,  and  may  therefore  be  more  correctly  ren- 
dered by  the  term  Despot.  The  rise  of  the  Despots  seems  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Greek  cities.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(from  B.  c.  660  to  600)  there  were  few  cities  in  the  Grecian 
world  which  escaped  this  revolution  in  their  government.  The 
growing  discontent  of  the  general  body  of  the  people  afforded 
facilities  to  an  ambitious  citizen  to  overthrow  the  existing  oli- 
garchy, and  to  make  himself  supreme  ruler  of  the  state.  In  most 
cases  the  despots  belonged  to  the  nobles,  but  they  acquired  their 
power  in  various  ways.  The  most  frequent  manner  in  which 
they  became  masters  of  the  state  was  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  commonalty,  and  making  use  of  the  strength  of  the  latter  to 
put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
one  of  the  nobles,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy 
for  a  temporary  period,  availed  himself  of  his  position  to  retain 
his  dignity  permanently,  in  spite  of  his  brother  nobles.  There 
was  another  class  of  irresponsible  rulers  to  whom  the  name  of 
.^Siymnit€$,f  or  Dictator,  was  given.  The  supreme  power  was 
voluntarily  entrusted  to  him  by  the  citizens,  but  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  in  order  to  accompUsh  some  important  object,  such 
as  reconciling  the  various  factions  in  the  state. 

The  government  of  most  of  the  despots  was  oppressive  and 
crueL  In  many  states  they  were  at  first  popular  with  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  citizens,  who  had  raised  them  to  power  and  were 
glad  to  see  the  humiliation  of  their  former  masters.  But  discon- 
tent soon  began  to  arise ;  the  desxxot  had  recourse  to  violence  to 
put  down  disaffection,  and  thus  became  an  object  of  hatred  to 
his  fellow-citizens.    In  order  to  protect  himself  he  called  in  the 

*  Tipawou  \  AltrvfAtrfrniz, 
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ftid  of  foreign  troops,  and  took  up  his  residenoe  in  the  acropolis, 
surrounded  by  his  mercenaries.  The  most  illustrious  citizens 
were  now  exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  the  goyemment  became  in 
reality  a  tyranny  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of 
these  despots  erected  magnificent  public  works,  either  to  gratify 
their  own  love  of  splendour  and  display,  or  with  the  express  view 
of  imi>overishing  their  subjects.  Others  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  sought  to  gain  popularity  by  inviting  literary 
men  to  their  court.  But  even  those  who  exercised  their  sove- 
reignty with  moderation  were  never  able  to  retain  their  popu- 
larity. The  assumption  of  irresponsible  power  by  one  man  had 
become  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  mind.  A  person  thus  raising 
himself  above  the  law  was  considered  to  have  forfeited  all  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  criminals,  and  his  assassination  was  viewed  as  a  righteous  and 
holy  act.  Hence  few  despots  grew  old  in  their  government ; 
still  fewer  bequeathed  their  power  to  their  sons ;  and  very 
rarely  did  the  dynasty  continue  as  long  as  the  third  generation. 

§  4.  Many  of  the  despots  in  Qreece  were  put  down  by  the 
LacedsBmonians.  The  Spartan  government,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  essentially  an  ohgarchy  ;  and  the  Spartans  were  always 
ready  to  lend  their  powerful  aid  to  the  support  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  Few.  Hence  they  took  cm  active 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  despots,  with  the  intention  of  estab* 
lishing  the  ancient  oUgarchy  in  their  place.  But  this  rarely 
happened  ;  and  they  thus  became  unintentional  instruments  in 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  popular  party.  The  rule  of  the 
despot  had  broken  down  the  distinction  between  the  nobles  and 
the  general  body  of  freemen  ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  des- 
pot it  was  found  impossible  in  most  cases  to  reinstate  the  former 
body  of  nobles  in  their  ancient  privileges.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
attempted  to  regain  them,  and  were  supported  in  their  attempts 
by  Sparta.  Hence  arose  a  new  struggle.  The  first  contest  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty  was  between  oUgarchy  and  the  des- 
pot ;  the]  next  which  now  ensued  was  between  oligarchy  and 
democracy. 

The  history  of  Athens  will  afford  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  different  revolutions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  but 
there  are  some  examples  in  the  other  Greek  states  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  entirely. 

§  5.  The  city  of  Sicyon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  was  governed  by  a  race  of  despots  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  Their  dynasty  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orthagoras,  about 
B.  c.  676.    This  revolution  is  worthy  of  notice^  because  Ortha- 
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goras  did  not  belong  to  the  oligarchy.  The  latter  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  ;  and  Orthagoras,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  obtained  the  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  He  and  his  successors  were 
doubtless  supported  by  the  old  population,  and  this  was  one 
reason  of  the  long  continuance  of  their  power.  The  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  Chsthenes,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and 
magnificence,  and  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in 
the  P3rthian  and  Olympic  games.  He  aided  the  Amphictyons  in 
the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha  (b.  c.  595),  and  he  was  also  engaged 
in  hostiUties  against  Argos.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  history 
which  claims  our  attention  was  his  systematic  endeavour  to  de- 
press and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  *  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their  settlements  were  di- 
vided into  the  three  tribes  of  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes. 
These  ancient  and  venerable  names  he  changed  into  new  ones, 
derived  from  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig,t  while  he  declared 
the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe  by  giving  it  the  designation  of 
Arthelaif  or  lords  of  the  people.  Clisthenes  appears  to  have 
continued  despot  till  his  death,  which  may  be  placed  about  b.  c. 
660.  The  dynasty  perished  with  him.  He  left  no  son  ;  but  his 
daughter  Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  wooed,  was  married 
to  the  Athenian  Megacles,  of  the  great  family  of  the  Alcmse- 
onidaB,  and  became  the  mother  of  Clisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidce. 

§  6.  The  despots  of  Corinth  were  still  more  celebrated.  Their 
dynasty  lasted  74  years.  It  was  foimded  by  Cypselus,  who  over- 
threw the  oUgarchy  called  the  Bacchiadas  in  B.O.  655.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  Bacchiadas ;  but  as  none  of  the  race  would  marry 
her  on  account  of  her  lameness,  she  espoused  a  man  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  ruling  class.  The  BacchiadaB  having  learnt  that  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage  would  prove 
their  ruin,  endeavoured  to  murder  the  child ;  but  his  mother 
preserved  him  in  a  chest,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.| 
When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  with  their  aid 
expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  established  himself  as  despot.  He 
held  his  power  for  thirty  years  (b.c.  655-625),  and  transmitted  it 
on  his  death  to  his  son  Periander.  His  government  is  said  to 
have  been  mild  and  popular. 

The  sway  of  Periander,  on  the  other  hand,  is  universally  repre- 

•  Above,  c.  2.  §  7. 
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aented  as  oppressive  and  cruel.  Many  of  the  tales  related  of  him 
may  be  regarded  as  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
way  in  which  he  treated  the  nobles  is  illustrated  by  a  well-known 
tale,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Soon  after  his  accession  Feriander  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Thra- 
sybulus,  despot  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  his  power.  Without  giving  an  answer  in 
writing,  Thrasybulus  led  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field, 
cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears  of  com.  He  then  dis- 
missed the  messenger,  telling  him  to  inform  his  master  how  he 
had  found  him  employed.  The  action  was  rightly  interpreted 
by  Periander,  who  proceeded  to  rid  himself  of  the  powerful 
nobles  of  the  state.  The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  not,  is  an 
indication  of  the  common  opinion  entertained  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Periander.  We  are  further  told  that  he  protected  his 
person  by  a  body-guard  of  mercenaries,  and  kept  all  rebellion  in 
check  by  his  rigorous  measures.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  he  possessed  great  ability  and  military  skill ;  and,  however 
oppressive  his  government  may  have  been  to  the  citizens  of 
Corinth,  he  raised  the  city  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity  and 
power,  and  made  it  respected  ahke  by  friends  and  foes.  Under 
his  sway  Corinth  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  of  aU 
the  commercial  communities  of  Greece  ;  and  at  no  other  period 
in  its  history  does  it  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condition. 
In  his  reign  many  important  colonies  were  founded  by  Corinth 
on  the  coast  of  Acamania  and  the  surrounding  islands  and  coasts, 
and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Corcyra,  Ambracia,  Leucas, 
and  Anactorium,  all  of  which  were  independent  states  in  the 
next  generation.  Corinth  possessed  harbours  on  either  side  of 
the  isthmus,  and  the  customs  and  port-dues  were  so  consider- 
able that  Periander  required  no  other  source  of  revenue. 

Periander  was  also  a  warm  patron  of  Uterature  and  art.  He 
welcomed  the  poet  Arion  and  the  philosopher  Anacharsis  to  his 
court,  and  was  numbered  by  some  among  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece. 

The  private  life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  great  misfortunes, 
which  embittered  his  latter  days.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  his 
wife  MeUssa  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  whereupon  his  son  Lycophron  left 
Corinth  and  withdrew  to  Corcyra.  The  youth  continued  so 
incensed  against  his  father  that  he  refused  to  return  to  Corinth, 
when  Periander  in  his  old  age  begged  him  to  come  back  and 
assume  the  government.  Finding  him  inexorable,  Periander, 
who  was  anxious  to  insure  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty,  then 
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offered  to  go  to  Corcyra^  if  Lycophron  would  take  his  place  at 
Corinth.  To  this  his  son  assented  ;  but  the  Corcyraeans,  fearing 
the  stem  rule  of  the  old  man,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 

Periander  reigned  forty  years  (B.C.  625-685).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of  Gorgias,  who  only 
reigned  between  three  and  four  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
put  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

§  7.  During  the  reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  Theagenes  made 
himself  despot  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  probably 
about  B.C.  630.  He  overthrew  the  ohgarchy  by  espousing  the 
popular  cause ;  but  he  did  not  maintain  his  power  till  his 
death,  and  was  driven  from  the  government  about  B.C.  600.  A 
struggle  now  ensued  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy, 
which  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  violence.  The 
popular  party  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  abused  their  vic- 
tory. The  poor  entered  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  forced 
them  to  provide  costly  banquets.  They  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  nobles,  and  drove  most  of  them  into  exile.  They  not 
only  cancelled  their  debts,  but  also  forced  the  aristocratic  cre- 
ditors to  refund  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid.  But  the 
expatriated  nobles  returned  in  arms  and  restored  the  ohgarchy. 
They  were,  however,  again  expelled,  and  it  was  not  till  after  long 
struggles  and  convulsions  that  an  oUgarchical  government  was 
permanently  established  at  Megara. 

These  Megarian  revolutions  are  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
the  struggles  between  the  ohgarchical  and  democratical  parties, 
which  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  many  other  Grecian  states 
about  the  same  time.  Some  account  of  them  is  given  by  the 
contemporary  poet  Theognis,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  Megara.  He  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  these  convulsions,  and  most  of  his  poetry  was  composed 
at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  party  was  oppressed  and  in 
exile.  In  his  poems  the  nobles  are  the  good^  and  the  commons 
the  had^  terms  which  at  that  period  were  regularly  used  in  this 
poUtical  signification,  and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.* 
We  find  in  his  poems  some  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
social  changes  which  the  popular  revolution  had  effected.  It 
had  rescued  the  country  population  from  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  serfdom,  and  had  given  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  terms  •*  ityaJti,  WiX%l,  /3(Ar/^r«/,  &c. 
are  frequently  used  by  the  Greek  writers  to  signify  the  nobles,  and  «/  «cm/, 
%itX»lf  &c.,  to  signify  the  commons.  The  Latin  writers  employ  in  like 
manner  6ont,  optimates,  and  malt. 
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**  Our  commonwealth  preserTes  its  former  fame : 
Our  common  people  are  no  more  the  same. 
They  that  in  skins  and  hides  were  rudely  dreas'd, 
Nor  dreamt  of  law,  nor  sought  to  be  redrew^ 
By  rules  of  right,  but  in  the  days  of  old 
Liv'd  on  the  land,  like  cattle  in  the  fold. 
Are  now  the  Brave  and  Good ;  and  we,  the  rest, 
Are  now  the  Afean  and  Bad,*  though  once  the  best." 

An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  also  begun  to  spring  up  in  place 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  intermarriages  had  taJcen  place 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  state. 

**  But  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make 
The  price  is  everything  ;  for  money's  sake 
Men  marry — Women  are  in  marriage  given ; 
The  Bad  or  Cotoard^*  that  in  wealth  has  thriven. 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race : 
Thus  everything  is  mixed,  noble  and  base." 

Theognis  lost  his  property  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been 
driven  into  exile ;  and  the  following  lines  show  the  ferocious 
spirit  which  sometimes  animated  the  Greeks  in  their  party 
struggles. 

**  Yet  my  full  wish,  to  drink  their  very  blood, 
Some  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good, 
May  yet  accomplish.     Soon  may  he  fulfil 
My  rigljteous  hope — my  just  and  hearty  will."t 

These  Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  and  Megarian  despots  were  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  ;  and  their  history  will  serve  as  samples 
of  what  took  place  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  in  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

*  All  these  terms  are  used  in  their  political  signification, 
f  The  preceding  extracts  from  Theognis  are  taken  from  the  translation  of 
the  poet  published  by  Mr.  Frere  at  Malta  in  1842. 
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I  1.  Eailj  divuioD  of  Attia  into  twelrc  iodapeiideDt  aUIca,  uid  In  hart 
bMD  aiiit«d  bj  Thewiu.  S  3.  Abolitloa  of  roj&ltj'.  Life  wchoiu. 
D«c«iuii4l  trcfaoDi.  AflUUHl  irchont.  $  3.  Twofold  diviaion  of  lli« 
Atbcniuu.  (1.)  Enpatridc,  Qtoniori,  DemiuTp,  (3.)  Four  triben : 
GelMDtu,  UofXtltt,  £glF<im,  Arg>de>.  J  4.  Dlrlsian  of  the  four  tribM 
into  THttjM  and  NancnriE,  ud  into  Phratti«  and  OtoUa.  $  5.  Th* 
gorenunent  (iclonielf  in  the  hinds  of  the  Bupitrida.  The  ulna  anhoiu 
iDd  their  roDctioiu.  The  leiute  of  Areopigaa.  $  6.  The  t^latloa  of 
Draco,  i  7.  The  coatplncj  of  Cjlon.  Hi*  failnre,  u>d  massKre  of  Mi 
pvtJMiii  bj  HtgwJea,  the  Alcmgeonid.  Eipnliion  of  the  AldDCODidc. 
i  e.  Viait  of  Epimenldai  to  Athena.  Hit  puriScation  of  the  citf. 
{  9.  Life  of  Soloa.  {  10.  State  of  Attic-i  at  the  time  of  Solon'i  lagiitation. 
i  11.  Solon  elected  arcbon,  B.C.  594,  with  IsgiaUtiTe  powera.  $  IS.  Hii 
Setiaehtlnia  or  diibordming  ordinance.  S  1 3.  Hia  oatutitntional  changea. 
DiTtiuMi  of  the  people  Into  four  cIhibi,   according   to  tl\dl  'pm^tA'^. 
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§  14.  Institation  of  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.  Enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus.  The  Athenian  government  continoea  an  oligarchy 
after  the  time  of  Solon.  §  15.  The  special  laws  of  Solon.  §  16.  The 
travels  of  Solon.  §  17.  Usurpation  of  IMsistratus.  Return  and  death  of 
Solon. 

§  1.  The  history  of  Athens  l)efore  the  age  of  Solon  is  almost  a 
blank.  Its  legendary  tales  are  few,  its  historical  facts  still  fewer. 
Cecrops,  the  lirst  ruler  of  Attica,*  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
country  into  twelve  districts,  which  are  represented  as  inde- 
pendent communities,  each  governed  by  a  separate  king.  They 
were  afterwards  united  into  a  single  state,  having  Athens  as  its 
capital  and  the  seat  of  government.  At  what  time  this  im- 
portant union  was  effected  cannot  be  determined.  It  took  place 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus,  as  the  national  hero  of  the  Athenian  people.f 
The  poets  and  orators  of  a  later  age  loved  to  represent  him  as 
the  i>arent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  would  be  a  loss  of 
time  to  point  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a  notion. 
Theseus  belongs  to  legend,  and  not  to  history ;  and  in  the  age 
in  which  he  is  placed  a  democratical  form  of  government  was  a 
thing  quite  unknown. 

§  2.  A  few  generations  after  Theseus,  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  invaded  Attica.  An  oracle  declared  that  they  would  be  vic- 
torious if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king ;  whereupon 
Codrus,  who  then  reigned  at  Athens,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  went  into  the 
invaders  camp  in  disguise,  provoked  a  quaiTel  with  one  of  the 
Dorian  soldiers,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.  Upon  learning  the 
death  of  the  Athenian  king,  the  Dorians  retired  from  Attica 
without  striking  a  blow  ;  and  the  Athenians,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Codrus,  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  substituted 
for  it  that  of  Archou  X  or  Ruler.  The  office,  however,  was  held 
for  life,  and  was  confined  to  the  family  of  Codrus.  His  son, 
Medon,  was  the  first  archon,  and  ho  was  followed  in  the  dignity  by 
eleven  members  of  the  family  in  succession.  But  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Alcmsoon,  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Medon, 
another  change  was  introduced,  and  the  duration  of  the  archon- 
ship  was  hmited  to  ten  years  (b.  c.  752).  The  dignity  was  still 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Medon  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
menes  (b.  c.  714)  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  the  office  was 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles  in  the  state.  In  b.  o.  683  a  still  more 
important  change  took  place.  The  archonship  was  now  made 
annual,  and  its  duties  were  distributed  among  nine  persons,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  title,  although  one  was  called  tlie  archou  pre-emi- 

♦  See  p.  15.  t  ^^^  details  see  p.  20.  J   'Af^tn, 
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nentlj,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  The  last  of  the  decennial 
archons  was  Erjxias,  the  first  of  the  nine  annual  archons  Creon. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  change  of  government  at 
Athens,  from  royalty  to  an  oligarchy.  It  appears  to  have  taken 
place  peaceably  and  gradually,  as  in  most  other  Greek  states. 
The  whole  political  power  was  vested  in  the  nobles  ;  from  them 
the  nine  annual  archons  were  taken,  and  to  them  alone  these 
magistrates  were  responsible.  The  people,  or  general  body  of 
freemen,  had  no  share  in  the  government. 

§  3.  The  Athenian  nobles  were  called  Eupatridcp.  Their  name 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Athenian 
people  into  three  classes,  called  Eupniridcp,  Oeomori  or  husband- 
men, and  Demiurgi  *  or  artisans.  The  Eupatridae  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  political  and  religious  power.  In  addition  to  the 
election  of  the  archons,  they  possessed  the  superintendence  of 
all  religious  matters,  and  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  all 
laws,  sacred  and  profane.  They  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
patricians  ;  while  the  two  other  classes,  who  were  their  subjects, 
answered  to  the  Roman  plebeians. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  Athenians  still  more  ancient^ 
and  one  which  continued  to  a  much  later  period.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Dorians  in  most  of  their  settlements  were  divided  into 
three  tribes.  The  lonians,  in  hke  manner,  were  usually  distri- 
buted into  four  tribes.t  This  division  existed  in  Attica  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  lasted  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  great 
revolution  of  Clisthenes  (b.  c.  509).  The  four  Attic  tribes  had 
different  appellations  at  various  periods,  but  were  finally  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Oeleontts  (or  TeJeontes)^  IlojileteH,  JEgi" 
cdre^y  and  Arg&des^X  which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  four  sons  of  Ion.  The  etymology  of  these  names  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  from  the  occupations  of 
their  members  ;  the  Geleontes  (Teleontes)  being  cultivators,  the 
Hopletes  the  warrior-duss,  the  JEgicores  gwit-herds,  and  the 
Argades  artisans.  Hence  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  divided  into  castes,  like  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians.  But  the  etymology  of  these  names  is 
not  free  from  doubt  and  dispute ;  and  even  if  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  certain  occupations,  they  might  soon  have  lost 
their  original  meaning,  and  become  mere  titles  without  any 
significance. 

§  4.  There  were  two  divisions  of  the  four  Athenian  tribes,  one 
for  political,  and  another  for  religious  and  social  purposes. 

t  ^vXtff,  pi.  ^Xc. 

X  Tt\i»t*rti<,  or  TiXitfVTir,  "Ofl-X^rif,  Kiyitffitt^  'Ap'ya^til. 
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For  political  purposes  each  tribe  was  divided  into  tliree  Trit- 
tjes,  and  each  Trittjs  into  four  Naucrarifle.*  There  were  thus 
12  Trittyes  and  48  Naucrario).  These  appear  to  have  been 
local  divisions  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  for  financial  and  military  objects.  Each  Naucriry 
consisted  of  the  Naucrari,  or  householders,t  who  had  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  soldiers  imposed  upon  the  district  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  divisii^n  of  the  tribes  for  political  and  social  purposes  is 
more  frequently  mentioned.  Each  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained 
three  Phratrioo,  each  Phratry  thirty  Gentes,  and  each  Gens  thirty 
heads  of  families.^  Accordingly  there  would  have  been  12 
Fhratrise,  360  Gentes,  and  10,800  heads  of  famihes.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  symmetrical  numbers  could  never  have  been 
preserved,  even  if  they  had  over  been  instituted ;  and  while  it  is 
oertain  that  the  number  of  families  must  have  increased  in  some 
gentes,  and  decreased  in  others,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  same  number  of  gentes  existed  in  each  tribe.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  numbers,  the  phratriso  and 
gentes  were  important  elements  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Athenians.  The  families  composing  a  gens  were  united 
by  certain  religious  rites  and  social  obligations.  They  were 
accustomed  to  meet  together  at  fixed  periods  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  a  hero,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor 
of  all  the  famihes  of  the  gens.  They  had  a  common  place  of 
burial  and  common  property ;  and  in  case  of  a  member  dying 
intestate,  his  property  devolved  upon  his  gens.  They  were 
bound  to  assist  each  other  in  difficulties.  There  was  also  a  con- 
nection between  the  gentes  of  the  same  phratry,  and  between 
the  phratries  of  the  same  tribe,  by  means  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  there  was  a  magistrate 
called  the  Phylo-Basileiia,^  or  Eling  of  the  Tribe,  who  offered 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 

§  5.  The  real  history  of  Athens  begins  with  the  institution  of 
annual  archons,  in  the  year  683  b.  c.  This  is  the  first  date  in 
Athenian  history  on  which  certain  rehance  can  be  placed.  The 
duties  of  the  government  were  distributed  among  the  nine 
archons,  in  the  following  manner.    The  first,  as  has  been  already 

f  N«i/«(«^»#  seems  to  be  connected  with  ra««,  dwell,  and  is  only  another 
form  for  f«i/«A^«f  or  v«v<Xfi^«r. 

I  ^MT^ith  i*^  brotherhood:  the  word  is  et3rmologically  connected  with 
frater  and  brother.  The  word  Tift,  or  Gens,  answers  nearly  in  meaning  to 
our  clan.     The  members  of  a  yift  were  called  yirmrtu  or  •fMy>AmTu» 
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remarked,  was  called  The  Archon  *  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  and 
sometimes  the  Archon  Eponymus^f  because  the  year  was  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  He  was  the  president  of  the  body,  and  the 
representative  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  the  protector  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  determined  all  disputes  relating  to  the 
family.  The  second  archon  was  called  The  Basiletis  or  The  King, 
because  he  represented  the  king  in  his  capacity  as  high-priest  of 
the  nation^  All  cases  respecting  rehgion  and  homicide  were 
brought  before  him.  The  third  archon  bore  the  title  of  The 
Polemarchji  or  Commander-in-chief,  and  was,  down  to  the  time 
of  Clisthenes,  the  conmiander  of  the  troops.  He  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  disputes  between  citizens  and  strangers.  The  remain- 
ing six  had  the  common  title  of  Th€smothetce,\\  or  Legtslators. 
They  had  the  decision  of  all  disputes  which  did  not  specially 
belong  to  the  other  three.  Their  duties  seem  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  judicial ;  and  for  this  reason  they  received 
their  name,  not  that  they  made  the  laws,  but  because  their  par- 
ticular sentences  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
code. 

The  Senate,  or  Coimcil  of  Areopagus,  was  the  only  other  poli- 
tical power  in  the  state  in  these  early  times.  It  received  its  name 
from  its  place  of  meeting,  which  was  a  rocky  eminence  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  called  the  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars*  Hill).^  Its  insti- 
tution is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Solon  ;  but  it  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  council  of  chiefs  in  the  Heroic  ages.  It 
was  originally  called  simply  The  Senate  or  Council,  and  did  not 
obtain  the  name  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  till  Solon  instituted 
another  senate,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  it. 
It  was  of  course  formed  exclusively  of  Eupatrids,  and  all  the 
archons  became  members  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office. 

§  6.  The  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  like  most  of  the  early 
oligarchies,  seems  to  have  been  oppressive.  In  the  absence  of 
written  laws,  the  archons  piOssessed  an  arbitraiy  power,  of  which 
they  probably  availed  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  their  friends 
and  their  order,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

X  'O  ^iXtCt*  In  the  same  maimer  the  title  of  Rex  Sacrificuiua  or  Rex 
Sacrontm  was  retained  at  Rome  afler  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

II  BwfaUtTm,  The  word  iwful  was  the  ancient  term  for  Uxuis,  and  was 
afterwards  supplanted  by  UfMu     The  later  expression  for  making  laws  is 
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The  consequence  was  great  discontent,  which  at  length  became 
so  serious,  that  Draco  was  appointed  in  624  B.  c.  to  draw  up  a 
written  code  of  laws.  He  did  not  change  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his 
laws  was  their  extreme  severity.  He  affixed  the  penalty  of  death 
to  all  crimes  alike  ; — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder.  Hence  they  were  said  to  have  been 
written  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  justified 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying,  that  small  offences  deserved 
death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones. 
This  severity,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  than  to  any  peculiar  harshness  in  Draco  himself ; 
for  he  probably  did  little  more  than  reduce  to  writing  the  o'rdi- 
nances  which  had  previously  regulated  his  brother  Eupatrids  in 
their  decision  of  cases.  His  laws  would  of  course  appear  exces- 
sively severe  to  a  later  age,  long  accustomed  to  a  milder  system 
of  jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  their 
severity  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  one  instance, 
indeed,  Draco  softened  the  ancient  rigour  of  the  law.  Before  his 
time  all  homicides  were  tried  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and 
if  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law, — either  death,  or  perpetual  banishment  with  confiscation  of 
property.  The  senate  ha^l  no  power  to  take  account  of  any  exte- 
nuating or  justifying  circumstances.  Draco  left  to  this  ancient 
body  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  wilful  murder  ;  but  he  appointed 
fifty-one  new  judges,  called  EphetoPf*  who  were  to  try  all  cases  of 
homicide  in  which  accident  or  any  other  justification  could  be 
pleaded.  His  regulations  with  respect  to  homicide  continued 
in  use  after  his  other  ordinances  had  been  repealed  by  Solon. 

§  7.  The  legislation  of  Draco  failed  to  calm  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. The  people  gained  nothing  by  the  written  code,  except 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  severity  ;  and  civil  dissensions 
prevailed  as  extensively  as  before.  The  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  was  favourable  to  revolutionary  projects ; 
and  accordingly,  twelve  years  after  Draco's  legislation  (b.c.  612), 
one  of  the  nobles  conceived  the  design  of  depriving  his  brother 
Eupatrids  of  their  power,  and  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 
This  noble  was  Cylon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  order.  He  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagones,  of  Megara,  who 
had  made  himself  despot  of  his  native  city.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  father-in-law,  and  excited  by  his  own  cele- 
brity and  position  in  the  state,  he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
on  the  subject,  and  was  advised  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  "  the 
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greatest  festival  of  Jove.*'  Cylon  naturally  supposed  that  the 
god  referred  to  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  he  had  gained  so 
much  distinction,  forgetting  that  the  Diasia  was  the  greatest 
festival  of  Jove  at  Athens.  Accordingly,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  next  Olympic  games,  he  took  possession  of  the  Acropolis 
with  a  considerable  force,  composed  partly  of  his  own  partisans, 
and  partly  of  troops  furnished  by  Theagenes.  But  he  did  not 
meet  with  any  support  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  closely  blockaded  by  the  forces  which  the 
government  was  able  to  sunmion  to  its  assistance.  Cylon  and 
his  brother  made  their  escape  :  but  the  remainder  of  his  asso- 
ciates, hard  pressed  by  hunger,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the 
walls,  and  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena  (Minerva).  H#re 
they  were  found  by  the  archon  Megacles,  one  of  the  illustriouB 
family  of  the  Alcm»onidse  ;  who,  fearing  lest  their  death  should 
pollute  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  promised  that  their  Hves 
should  be  spared  on  their  quitting  the  place.  But  directly  they 
had  quitted  the  temple,  the  promise  was  broken,  and  they  were 
put  to  death ;  and  some  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  the  Furies,  were  murdered  even  at  that 
sacred  spot. 

The  conspiracy  thus  failed  ;  but  its  suppression  was  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  melancholy  consequences.  The  whole  family 
of  the  Alcmaeonidse  were  believed  to  have  become  tainted  by  the 
daring  act  of  sacrilege  conmiitted  by  Megacles  ;  and  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  murdered  conspirators  were  not  slow  in  de- 
manding vengeance  upon  the  accursed  race.  Thus  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  state.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  enabled  them  long  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  their  opponents  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trial ;  and 
it  was  not  till  many  years  after  these  events  that  Solon  per- 
suaded them  to  submit  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  a  special 
court  composed  of  three  hundred  Eupatridae.  By  this  court  they 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  were  expelled  from  Attica  ; 
but  their  punishment  was  not  considered  to  expiate  their  im- 
piety, and  we  shall  find  in  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history 
that  this  powerful  family  was  stiU  considered  an  accursed  race, 
which  by  the  sacrilegious  act  of  its  ancestor  brought  upon  their 
native  land  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  expulsion  of  the  Alo- 
mseonida)  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  597  b.  c. 

S  8.  The  banishment  of  the  guilty  race  did  not,  however,  de- 
liver the  Athenians  from  their  religious  fears.  They  imagined 
that  their  state  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods :  and  the 
pestilential  disease  with  which  they  were  visited  was  regarded 
as  an  unerring  sign  of  the  divine  wrath.    Upon  the  advice  oC 
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the  Delphic  oracle,  they  invited  the  celebrated  Cretan  prophet 
and  sage  Epimenidcs  to  visit  Athens,  and  purify  their  city  from 
pollution  and  sacrilege. 

Epimenides  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  prophets  of  the 
age.  In  his  youth  he  was  said  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  sleep, 
which  lasted  for  fifty-seven  years.  During  this  miraculous  trance 
be  had  been  favoured  with  frequent  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
and  had  learnt  the  means  of  propitiating  them  and  gaining  their 
favour.  This  venerable  seer  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence at  Athens.  By  performing  certain  sacrifices  and  expi- 
atory rites,  he  succeeded  in  staying  the  plague,  and  in  purifying 
the  city  from  its  guilt.  The  religious  despondency  of  the  Athe- 
nians now  ceased,  and  the  grateful  people  offered  their  bene- 
fek^tor  a  talent  of  gold ;  but  ho  refused  the  money,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  branch  from  the  sacred  ohve  tree,  which 
grew  on  the  Acropolis.  The  visit  of  Epimenides  to  Athens  oc- 
curred about  the  year  696  B.  c. 

Epimenides  had  been  assisted  in  his  undertaking  by  the  advice 
of  Solon,  who  now  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at  Athena, 
and  to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  looked  up  as  the  only  person  in 
the  state  who  could  deliver  them  from  their  political  and  social 
dissensions,  and  secure  them  from  such  misfortunes  for  the 
future. 

§  9.  We  have  now  come  to  an  important  period  in  Athenian 
and  in  Grecian  history.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Solon  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  He  pos- 
sessed a  deep  knowledge  of  himian  nature,  and  was  animated  in 
his  public  conduct  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  acquainted  with  only 
a  few  facts  in  his  hfe.  His  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year 
638  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Execestides,  who  traced  his  descent 
from  the  heroic  Codrus  ;  and  his  mother  was  first  cousin  to  the 
mother  of  Pisistratus.  His  father  possessed  only  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  he  had  still  further  diminished  by  prodigality ; 
and  Solon  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade. 
Ho  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a  merchant,  and 
formed  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
abilities  ;  and  so  widely  did  his  reputation  extend,  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

The  first  occasion  which  induced  Solon  to  take  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs,  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara 
for  the  possession  of  Salamis.  That  island  had  revolted  to  Me- 
gara ;  and  the  Athenians  had  so  repeatedly  failed  in  their  at- 
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tempts  to  recover  it,  that  they  forbade  any  citizen,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  make  any  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the 
enterprise.  Indignant  at  such  pusillanimous  conduct,  Solon 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  through  the  city  that  he  was  mad, 
and  then  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement  he  rushed  into  the 
market-place,  and  recited  to  a  crowd  of  bystanders  a  poem 
which  he  had  previously  composed  on  the  loss  of  Salamis.  He 
upbraided  the  Athenians  with  their  disgrace,  and  called  upon 
them  to  reconquer  "  the  lovely  island."  "  Rather  (he  exclaimed) 
would  I  be  a  denizen  of  the  most  contemptible  community  in 
Greece  than  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  of  those 
Attic  dastards  who  had  so  basely  relinquished  their  right  to 
Salamis."  His  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  His  friends 
seconded  his  proposal:  and  the  people  unanimously  rescinded 
the  law,  and  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Solon 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.  In  a  single 
cconpaign  (about  B.  c.  600)  Solon  drove  the  Megarians  out  of  the 
island  ;  but  a  tedious  war  ensued,  and  at  last  both  parties  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  So- 
lon pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  said  on  this 
occasion  to  have  forged  the  line  in  the  Diad,*  which  represents 
Ajax  ranging  his  ship  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Lace* 
dsomonians  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  hands 
the  island  remained  henceforward  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon's  reputation  was 
further  increased  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple 
against  Cirrha.  He  is  said  to  have  moved  the  decree  of  the  Ain- 
phictyons,  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  guilty  city 
(B.C.  595).t 

§  10.  The  state  of  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  de- 
mands a  more  particular  account  than  we  have  hitherto  given. 
Its  population  was  divided  into  three  factions,  who  were  now  in 
a  state  of  violent  hostihty  against  each  other.  These  parties 
consisted  of  the  Pediei8,X  or  wealthy  Eupatrid  inhabitants  of  the 
plains ;  of  the  Diacriij\  or  poor  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  north  and  east  of  Attica ;  and  of  the  Parali,  ||  or  mercantile 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who  held  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

The  cause  of  the  dissensions  between  these  parties  is  not 
particularly  mentioned ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  these  dis- 
putes had  become  aggravated  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
poorer  population  of  Attica.     The  latter  were  in  a  state  of 

♦  ii.  558.  t  See  p.  51.  %  UthnTs  or  ni3i«r«i. 
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gations.  To  give  the  latter  some  relief  be  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  coinage,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  in  every  payment.* 

Some  of  hifl  firiends  having  obtained  a  hint  of  his  intention 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased 
estates  ;  and  Solon  himself  would  have  siififered  in  public  esti- 
mation, if  it  had  not  been  found  that  he  was  a  loser  by  his  own 
measure,  having  lent  as  much  as  five  talents. 

§  13.  The  success  attending  these  measures  was  so  great,  that 
Solon  was  now  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citiiens  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  As  a  preliminary  step 
he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  relating  to  murder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  new  classification  of  the  citizens, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  thus  changing  the 
government  from  an  Ohgarchy  to  a  Timocracy.f 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state 
was  henceforward  regulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their 
birth.  This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Solon's  constitu- 
tion, and  produced  eventually  most  important  consequences ; 
though  the  change  was  probably  not  great  at  firsts  since  there 
were  then  few  wealthy  persons  in  Attica,  except  the  Eupatrids. 
Solon  then  distributed  all  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500 
medimni  of  com  and  upwards,  and  were  called  Pentacosiome' 
dimni.X  The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes 
ranged  between  300  and  500  medimni,  and  were  called  Knights,\ 
from  their  being  able  to  furnish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  received  between  200  and  300  medimni, 
and  were  called  Zettgii€Bj\  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke 
of  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  Thetes,^  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  200  medimni.  The  members  of 
the  first  three  classes  had  to  pay  an  income-tax  according  to  the 
amoimt  of  their  property ;  but  the  fourth  class  were  exempt 
firom  direct  taxation  altogether.  The  first  class  were  alone 
eligible  to  the  archonship  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 

*  Solon  is  said  to  have  made  the  mina  contain  100  drachmas  instead  of 
73;  thai  is,  73  old  drachmas  contained  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  100  of 
the  new  standard. 

t  ttfMn^urlm  from  rift^  (usessment,  and  n^mrim  ruU, 

I  ntfT»M00i$^i'hfH9$i.  The  medimnus  contained  nearly  12  imperial  gallons, 
or  1^  bushel :  it  was  reckoned  equal  to  a  drachma. 

§  'I«'«4if  or  *\<rwut, 

H  Ztyytrmty  from  XfiyH^  a  joke  of  beasts.  %  Oiirir. 
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abject  poverty.  They  had  borrowed  money  from  the  wealthy 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  upon  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons.  If  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt  were  not  paid,  the  creditor  had  the  power  of  seizing  the 
person  as  well  as  the  land  of  his  debtor,  and  of  using  him  as  a 
slave.  Many  had  thus  been  torn  from  their  homes  and  sold  to 
barbarian  masters  :  while  others  were  cultivating  as  slaves  the 
lands  of  their  wealthy  creditors  in  Attica.  The  ra^^acity  of  the 
rich  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  are  recorded  by  Solon  in 
the  existing  fragments  of  his  i)oetry ;  and  matters  had  now  come 
to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  en- 
forced, and  the  poor  were  ready  to  rise  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  rich. 

§  11.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  ruling  oligarchy 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Solon.  They  were  aware  of  the 
vigorous  protest  he  hod  made  against  their  injustice  ;  but  they 
trusted  that  his  connexion  with  their  party  would  help  them  over 
their  present  difficulties ;  and  they  therefore  chose  him  Archon 
in  B.  c.  594,  investing  him  under  that  title  with  unUmited  powers 
to  effect  any  changes  he  might  consider  beneficial  to  the  state. 
His  appointment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  poor ; 
and  all  x>arties  were  willing  to  accept  his  mediation  and  re- 
forms. 

Many  of  Solon's  friends  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  and  make  himself  despot  of  Athens.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  but  he 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to  resist  the  temptation,  telling 
his  friends  that  ^^  despotism  might  be  a  fine  country,  but  there 
was  no  way  out  of  it."  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  had  undei*taken. 

§  12.  He  commenced  his  undertaking  by  relieving  the  poorer 
class  of  debtoi*8  from  their  existing  distress.  This  he  effected 
by  a  celebrated  ordinance  called  Sdsachthein^  or  a  shaking  off  of 
burthens.*  This  measure  cancelled  all  contracts  by  which  the 
land  or  person  of  a  debtor  had  ])een  given  as  security  :  it  thus 
relieved  the  land  from  all  encumbrances  and  claims,  and  set  at 
liberty  all  persons  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  on  account 
of  their  debts.  Solon  also  provided  means  of  restoring  to  their 
homes  those  citizens  who  hod  been  sold  into  foreign  countries. 
He  forbad  for  the  future  all  loans  in  which  the  person  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security.  This  extensive  measure  entirely 
released  the  poorer  classes  from  their  difficulties,  but  it  must 
have  left  many  of  their  creditors  unable  to  discharge  their  obH- 
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gations.  To  give  the  latter  some  relief  he  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  coinage,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  in  every  payment.* 

Some  of  his  firiends  having  obtained  a  hint  of  his  intention 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased 
estates  ;  and  Solon  himself  would  have  suffered  in  pubhc  esti- 
mation, if  it  had  not  been  found  that  he  was  a  loser  by  his  own 
measure,  having  lent  as  much  as  five  talents. 

§  13.  The  success  attending  these  measures  was  so  great,  that 
Solon  was  now  called  upon  by  his  fdlow-citizens  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  As  a  preliminary  step 
he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  relating  to  murder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  new  classification  of  the  citizens, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  thus  changing  the 
government  from  an  Oligarchy  to  a  Timocracy.f 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honours  and  ofi&ces  of  the  state 
was  henceforward  regulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their 
birth.  This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Solon's  constitu- 
tion, and  produced  eventually  most  important  consequences ; 
though  the  change  was  probably  not  great  at  firsts  since  there 
were  then  few  wealthy  persons  in  Attica,  except  the  Eupatrids. 
Solon  then  distributed  all  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500 
medimni  of  com  and  upwards,  and  were  called  Pentacosiome- 
(limni.X  The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes 
ranged  between  300  and  500  medimni,  and  were  called  KnightSj^ 
from  their  being  able  to  furnish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  received  between  200  and  300  medinmi, 
and  were  called  ZeugitcB^^  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke 
of  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  Thetesfl  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  200  medimni.  The  members  of 
the  first  three  classes  had  to  pay  an  income-tax  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property ;  but  the  fourth  class  were  exempt 
from  direct  taxation  altogether.  The  first  class  were  alone 
ehgible  to  the  archonship  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 

*  Solon  is  said  to  have  made  the  mina  contain  100  drachmas  instead  ui 
73;  that  is,  73  old  drachmas  contained  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  100  of 
the  new  standard. 

t  Ti/Mu^rim  from  rtfufi  assessment^  and  n^mrUt  rule, 

\  nt9TmM0^i0fnihfHft»  The  medimnus  contained  nearly  12  imperial  gallons, 
or  1 J  bushel :  it  was  reckoned  equal  to  a  drachma. 

§  'I«'«4if  or  *I«'«'i7f. 

H  Zutytrm,  firom  ^tZyHf  a  yoke  of  heasts.  f  Btirtf, 

Gb.  f 
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to  military  Hon'ioe,  the  former  as  horsemen,  and  the  latter  as 
heavy-aruied  soldiers  on  foot.  The  fourth  class  were  excluded 
from  all  ])ublic  officer,  and  served  in  the  army  only  as  light- 
arrned  troo^w.  Solon,  however,  admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the 
political  power  by  allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  public  assem- 
bly,* where  they  must  have  constituted  by  far  the  lai*gest  num- 
ber. He  gave  the  assembly  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  state  ;  and  he  also  made  the  archons 
accountable  to  the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
of)ice.  iSolon  thus  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  public 
a»^embly,  which,  under  the  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  proba- 
bly poMsessed  little  more  })ower  than  the  agora,  described  in  the 
poems  of  Homer. 

§  14.  This  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  public  assembly  led 
to  the  institution  of  a  new  body.  Solon  created  the  Senate,  or 
Council  of  Four  Hundre<l,  with  the  special  object  of  preitariug 
all  matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  pubhc  assembly,  of  presiding 
at  its  meetings,  and  of  carrying  its  resolutions  into  effect.  No 
subject  could  be  introduced  before  the  people,  except  by  a  pre- 
vious resolution  of  the  Senate.t  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  elected  by  the  pubhc  assembly,  one  hundred  from  each  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  which  were  left  untouched  by  Solon. 
They  held  their  office  for  a  year,  and  were  accountable  at  its  ex- 
piration to  the  pubhc  assembly  for  the  mamier  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duties. 

Solon,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  ancient  Senate  of  the  Are- 
opagus of  any  of  its  functions.^  On  the  contrary,  he  enlarged 
its  powers,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
in.stitutions  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty 
of  inH]>ecting  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the  citizens. 

These  arc  the  only  political  institutions  which  can  be  safely 
ascribed  to  Solon.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  fashion  among 
the  Athenians  to  regard  Solon  as  the  author  of  all  their  demo- 
cratical  institutions,  just  as  some  of  the  orators  referred  them 
even  to  Theseus.  Thus  the  creation  of  jury-courts  and  of  the 
periodical  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  Nomotheta)  belongs  to  a 
later  age,  although  frequently  attributed  to  Solon.  This  legis- 
lator only  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by 
giving  the  poorer  classes  a  vote  in  the  i)opular  assembly,  and 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  latter  ;  but  he  left  the  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  For  many  years 
after  his  time  the  government  continued  to  be  an  ohgarchy,  but 

*  Called  Ildidca  (^UxUtm)  in  the  time  of  Solon,  but  subsequent] j  irrc/«9ia 
t  Called  ProUAtleuma  {wp^^vkivfim),  \  See  p.  91. 
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was  exercised  with  m9re  moderation  and  justice  than  formerly. 
The  establishment  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  the  work  of 
Clisthenes,  and  not  of  Solon. 

§  15.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and 
triangular  tablets,*  and  were  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum  or  Town-hall.  They  were  very 
numerous,  and  contained  regulations  on  almost  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  citizens.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic  manner  ; 
and  such  small  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  general  view  of  them. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  laws  were  those  relating  to 
debtor  and  creditor,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Several 
of  Solon's  enactments  had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  He  invited  foreigners  to  settle  in 
Athens  by  the  promise  of  protection  and  valuable  privileges. 
The  Council  of  the  Areopagus  was,  as  we  have  seen,  intrusted  by 
him  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  every  man's  mode  of  hfe, 
and  of  punishing  the  idle  and  profligate.  To  discourage  idleness 
a  son  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  fiither  in  old  age,  if  the  lat- 
ter had  neglected  to  teach  him  some  trade  or  occupation. 

Solon  punished  theft  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  restore 
double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen.  He  forbade  speaking 
evil  either  of  the  dead  or  of  the  hving.  He  either  established  or 
regulated  the  public  dinners  in  the  Prytaneum,  of  which  the 
archons  and  a  few  others  partook. 

The  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the  Olym- 
pic and  Isthmian  games  were  very  large  for  that  age :  to  the 
former  he  gave  600  drachmas,  and  to  the  latter  100. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  Solon's  regulations  was  that  which 
declared  a  man  dishonoured  and  dish^nchised  who,  in  a  civil 
sedition,  stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side.  The 
object  of  this  celebrated  law  was  to  create  a  public  spirit  in  the 
citizens,  and  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state.  The 
ancient  governments,  imlike  those  of  modem  times,  could  not 
summon  to  their  assistance  any  regular  pohce  or  military  force  ; 
and  unless  individual  citizens  came  forward  in  civil  commotions, 
any  ambitious  man,  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  might  easily 
make  himself  master  of  the  state. 

§  16.  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  left  many 
imperfections  in  his  laws.  He  described,  them  not  as  the  best 
laws  which  he  could  devise,  but  as  the  best  which  the  Athe- 
nians oonld  receive.     He  bound  the  government  and  people 

*  Called  "Ai^Mf  and  Ku^finf. 
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of  Athens  by  a  Bolemn  oath  to  obseme  his  institutions  for 
at  least  ten  years.  But  as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation  he 
was  constantly  besieged  by  a  number  of  applicants,  who  came 
to  ask  his  advice  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  enactments,  or 
to  suggest  improvements  and  alterations  in  them.  Seeing  that 
if  he  remained  in  Athens,  he  should  be  obhged  to  introduce 
changes  into  his  code,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  city  for  the 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  were  boimd  to 
maintain  his  laws  in\dolate.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  small  town  of  JBpia.  He 
persuaded  this  prince  to  remove  his  city  from  the  old  site,  and 
found  a  new  one  on  the  plain,  which  Philocyprus  called  Soli,  in 
honour  of  his  illustrious  visitor. 

Solon  is  also  related  to  have  remained  some  time  at  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia.  His  interview  with  Crossus,  the  Lydian 
king,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  his  life.  The  Ly- 
dian monarchy  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  glory. 
Croesus,  after  exhibiting  to  the  Grecian  sage  all  his  treasures, 
asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known, 
nothing  doubting  of  the  reply.  But  Solon,  without  flattering 
his  royal  guest,  named  two  obscure  Greeks  ;  and  when  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  and  mortification  that  his  visitor  took  no 
account  of  his  great  glory  and  wealth,  Solon  repUed  that  he  es- 
teemed no  man  happy  till  he  knew  how  he  ended  his  life,  since 
the  highest  prosperity  was  frequently  followed  by  the  darkest 
adversity.  CroDsus  at  the  time  treated  the  admonition  of  the 
sage  with  contempt ;  but  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  after- 
wards overthrown  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus  was  condemned  by  his 
savage  conqueror  to  be  burnt  to  death,  the  warnings  of  the  Greek 
])hilosopher  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  called  in  a  loud  voice  upon 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  in- 
vocation, and  upon  learning  it,  was  struck  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  set  the  Lydian  monarch  free,  and  made  him  his  con- 
fidential friend. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  stem  laws  of  chronology 
compel  us  to  reject  this  beautiful  tale.  Croesus  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  till  b.  c.  560,  and  Solon  had  returned  to  Athens  before 
that  date.  The  story  has  been  evidently  invented  to  convey  an 
important  moral  lesson,  and  to  draw  a  striking  contrast  between 
Grecian  repubUcan  simj^licity  and  Oriental  splendour  and  pomp. 

§  17.  During  the  absence  of  Solon,  the  old  dissensions  between 
the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain  had  broken  out  afresh 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  The  first  was  headed  by  Lycurgus, 
the  second  by  Megacles,  the  Alcmseonid  and  the  grandson  of  the 
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archon  who  had  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  and  the 
third  by  Pisistratos,  the  cousin  of  Solon.  Of  these  leaders,  Pisis- 
tratus  was  the  ablest  and  the  most  dangerous.  He  had  gained  re- 
nown in  war ;  he  possessed  remarkable  fluency  of  speech ;  and 
he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mountain,  which  was  the  poor- 
est of  the  three  classes,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Of  these  advantages  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  in  order  to  become  master  of  Athens. 

Solon  returned  to  Athens  about  B.  o.  562,  when  these  dissen- 
sions were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  soon  detected  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  kinsman,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  theuL  Finding  his  remonstrances  fruitless,  he  next 
denounced  his  projects  in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.  Few, 
however,  gave  any  heed  to  his  warnings ;  and  Pisistratus,  at 
length  finding  his  schemes  ripe  for  action,  had  recourse  to  a 
memorable  stratagem  to  secure  his  object.  One  day  he  appeared 
in  the  market-place  in  a  chariot,  his  mules  and  bis  own  person 
bleeding  with  wounds  inflicted  with  his  own  hands.  These  he 
exhibited  to  the  people^  telling  them  that  he  had  been  nearly 
murdered  in  consequence  of  defending  their  rights.  The  popu- 
lar indignation  was  excited ;  an  assembly  was  forthwith  called, 
and  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  of  fifty  club-men 
should  be  granted  him  for  his  future  security.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Solon  used  all  his  authority  to  oppose  so  dangerous  a 
request ;  his  resistance  was  overborne ;  and  the  gusj'd  was 
voted. 

Pisistratus  thus  gained  the  first  and  most  important  step.  He 
graduaUy  increased  the  number  of  his  guard,  and  soon  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  the  Acro- 
polis, B.C.  560.  Megacles  and  the  Alcmseonidso  left  the  city. 
Solon  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  usurpation,  and  up- 
braided the  people  with  their  cowardice  and  their  treachery. 
"  You  might,"  said  he,  "  with  ease  have  crushed  the  tyrant  in  the 
bud  ;  but  nothing  now  remains  but  to  pluck  him  up  by  the 
roots."  But  no  one  responded  to  his  appeal.  He  refused  to  fly  ; 
and  when  his  friends  asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection  > 
"  On  my  old  age,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  creditable  to  Pisistratus 
that  he  left  his  aged  relative  unmolested,  and  even  asked  his  ad- 
vice in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Solon  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 
His  ashes  are  said  to  have  been  scattered,  by  his  own  direction, 
round  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  he  had  won  for  the  Athenian 
people. 
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$1.  Dcqwtitm  orPttislratns,  Hii  first  fipiilsfon  >nd  mtoration.  §  2.  H» 
scfond  cijiuUian  and  rcitontion.  §  3.  GoTernment  af  Piiiatntui  kfter 
his  linnl  mtomtiiin  to  tii>  dciith,  e.c.  5'JT.  g  4.  Gorennncnt  of  Hippiu 
and  Hipparchiu.  Cooipiiwy  of  Hannodiui  and  Artilogiloo,  sod  tiuui- 
nalion  of  Hipparchni,  B.C.  M4.  §5.  Sole  goTmimrat  of  HippUi,  Hit 
pipnlsion  by  tli*  Alcmiioiiidie  nod  tlie  Laccdsnioniana,  B.C.  510.  g  6.  Ho- 
nour! paid  to  Hannodiug  and  AriBlo^ritoa.  g  1.  Party  Btra^ln  at  Athena 
bclwKn  Ciisthpnes  mJ  Isagorv.  t^aUblithmcnt  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
crsty.  §  8.  Reforma  of  Clistheneg.  Inititulion  of  l«n  new  triba  and  of 
the  deniM.  §  9.  lncr«a»  of  the  numl>eT  of  the  Senate  to  Kivo  Hnndred. 
§  10.  Enlargement  of  the  fuactione  Mid  authorll;  of  the  Senat*  and  the 
Ecilwia.  I  11-  IntroJui'tion  of  the  Judicial  function!  of  the  people.  losti- 
Intion  of  the  Ten  Strat^  or  G.iierala.  g  12.  Oitradsm,  g  1,1.  Pint 
iittempt  of  the  Lncelaimoniana  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  democracy. 
InTuion  of  Attica  bjr  Cleomenea,  followed  by  hit  aipnlaioD  with  that  of 
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Isagoras.  §  14.  Second  attempt  of  the  LacedsBinoDiaiis  to  overthrow  the 
zVtheniaii  democracy.  The  Lacedfemouians,  Thebans,  and  Chalcidians 
attack  Attica.  The  Lacedmnonians  deserted  by  their  alliM  and  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Victories  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Thebans  and  Clialci- 
dians,  followed  by  the  planting  of  4000  Athenian  colonists  on  the  lands  of 
the  Chalcidians.  §  15.  Third  attempt  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  overthrow 
the  Athenian  demot^racy,  again  frustrated  by  the  reftisal  of  the  allies  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  §  16.  Growth  of  Athenian  patriotism,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  reforms  of  Clisthenes. 

§  1.  PisiBTRATUB  became  despot  of  Athens,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  year  560  B.  c.  He  did  not  however  retain  his  power  long. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  other  feu^tions,  Megacles  of  the  Shore, 
and  Lycurgus  of  the  Plain,  now  combined,  and  Pisistratus  was 
driven  into  exile.  But  the  two  rivals  afterwards  quarrelled,  and 
Megacles  invited  Pisistratus  to  return  to  Athens,  offering  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  regaining 
the  sovereignty.  These  conditions  being  accepted,  the  following 
stratagem  was  devised  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  A  tall 
stately  woman,  named  Phya,  was  clothed  in  the  armour  and  coa- 
tume  of  Athena  (Minerva),  and  placed  in  a  chariot  with  Pisistratus 
at  her  side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  approached  the  city, 
preceded  by  heralds,  who  announced  that  the  goddess  was  bring- 
ing back  Pisistratus  to  her  own  acropolis.  The  people  believed 
the  announcement,  worshipped  the  woman  as  their  tutelary 
goddess,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  their  former  ruler. 
§  2.  Pisistratus  married  the  daughter  of  Megacles  according  to 
the  compact ;  but  as  he  had  already  grown  up  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  and  did  not  choose  to  connect  his  blood  with  a 
family  which  was  considered  accursed  on  account  of  Cylon*s 
sacrilege,  he  did  not  treat  her  as  his  wife.  Incensed  at  this 
affront,  Megacles  again  made  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and 
Pisistratus  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired 
to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  remained  no  fewer  than  ten  years. 
He  did  not  however  spend  his  time  in  inactivity.  He  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  many 
cities  furnished  him  with  laige  sums  of  money.  He  was  thus 
able  to  procure  mercenaries  from  Argos  ;  and  Lygdamis,  a  pow- 
erful citizen  of  Naxos,  came  himself  both  with  money  and  with 
troops.  With  these  Pisistratus  sailed  from  Eretria,  and  landed  at 
Marathon.  Here  he  was  speedily  joined  by  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans, who  flocked  to  his  camp  in  large  numbers.  His  antagonists 
allowed  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  began  his  march  towards  the  city  that  they  hastily  col- 
lected their  forces  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  their  conduct 
waa  extremely  negligent  or  corrupt ;  for  Pisistratua  fell  suddenly 
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upon  their  forces  at  noon,  when  the  men  were  unprepared  for 
battle,  and  put  them  to  flight  ahnost  without  resistance.  Instead 
of  following  up  his  victory  by  slaughtering  the  fugitives,  he  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon  on  condition  of  their  returning  quietly 
to  their  homes.  His  orders  were  generally  obeyed ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  factions,  finding  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  partisans,  quitted  the  country.  In  this  manner  Pisis- 
tratus  became  undisputed  master  of  Athens  for  the  third  time. 

§  3.  Pisistratus  now  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his 
power  and  render  it  permanent.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of 
Thracian  mercenaries,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of 
those  citizens  whom  he  suspected,  placing  them  in  Naxos  under 
the  care  of  Lygdamis.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  established 
in  the  government,  his  administration  was  marked  by  mildness 
and  equity.  An  income-tax  of  five  per  cent,  was  all  that  he 
levied  from  the  people.  He  maintained  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be 
held  by  some  members  of  his  own  family.  He  not  only  enforced 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  himself  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mitting to  them.  Being  accused  of  murder,  he  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  authority,  and  went  in  person  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser  did  not  ven- 
ture to  appear.  He  courted  popularity  by  largesses  to  the 
citizenn,  and  by  throvdng  open  his  gardens  to  the  poor.  He 
adorned  Athens  with  many  public  buildings,  thus  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  poorer  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
his  own  taste.  He  commenced  on  a  stupendous  scale  a  temple 
to  the  Olympian  Jove,  which  remained  unfinished  for  centuries, 
and  was  at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
covered  with  a  building  the  fountain  Callirrho3,  which  supphed 
the  greater  part  of  Athens  with  water,  and  conducted  the  water 
through  nine  pipes,  whence  the  fountain  was  called  Ennea- 
crunus.*  Moreover,  Pisistratus  was  a  patron  of  literature,  ieus 
well  as  of  the  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  who  collected  a  Ubrary,  which  he  threw  open  to  the 
public ;  and  to  him  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection  of 
the  Homeric  poems.f  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  made  a  wise  and  noble  use  of  his  power  ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Julius  CoDsar  was  called  the  Pisistratus  of  Rome. 

§  4.  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  ago  in  627  B.  c,  thirty- 
three  years  after  his  first  usurj^ation.  He  transmitted  the  so- 
vereign power  to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  con- 
ducted the  government  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father. 

*  '£y»i«»^«vMf  from  ittU  rUne,  and  «^«vf«f  a  pip^.  f  See  p.  43. 
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Hipparchua  inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  He  invited 
several  distinguished  poets,  such  as  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  to 
his  court,  and  he  set  up  along  the  highways  statues  of  Hermes 
(Mercury),  with  moral  sentences  written  upon  them.  Thucydides 
states  that  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom  ; 
the  people  appear  to  have  been  contented  with  their  rule  ;  and  it 
was  only  an  accidental  circumstance  which  led  to  their  overthrow 
and  to  a  change  in  the  government. 

Their  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  These  citizens  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Athens,  and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  a 
most  intimate  friendship.  Harmodius  having  given  ofifence  to 
Hippias,  the  despot  revenged  himself  by  putting  a  public  a£front 
upon  his  sister.  This  indignity  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
two  friends,  and  they  now  resolved  to  slay  the  despots,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  They  communicated  the  plot  to  a  few  asso- 
ciates, and  determined  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  the  festival  of 
the  Great  Panathensea,  when  all  the  citizens  were  required  to 
attend  in  arms,  and  to  march  in  procession  from  the  Ceramicus,  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  on  the 
Acropolis.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  conspirators 
appeared  armed  Hke  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carrying  con- 
cealed daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had  planned 
to  kill  Hippias  firsts  as  he  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  procession 
in  the  Ceramicus  ;  but  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  they  were  thunderstruck  at  beholding  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators in  close  conversation  with  the  despot.  BeUeving  that 
they  were  betrayed,  and  resolving  before  they  died  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  Hipparchus,  they  rushed  back  into  the 
city  with  their  daggers  hid  in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  they 
were  to  have  carried  in  the  procession.  They  found  him  near 
the  chapel  called  Leocorium,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Har- 
modius was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogiton 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  was  afberwards  taken,  and  died  imder 
the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  disclose  his  accomplices.  The  news  of  his  brother's  death 
reached  Hippias  before  it  became  generally  known.  With  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  drop 
their  arms,  and  meet  him  in  an  adjoining  ground.  They  obeyed 
without  suspicion.  He  then  apprehended  those  on  whose  per- 
sons daggers  were  discovered,  and  all  besides  whom  he  had  any 
reason  to  suspect. 

§  6.  Hipparchus  was  assassinated  in  b.c.  514,  the  four- 
teenth year  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus.  From  this  time  the 
character  of  the  government  became  entirely  changed.    His  bro- 
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ther*s  murder  converted  Hippias  into  a  cruel  and  aoapicioufi 
tyrant.  He  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  citizens^  and  raised 
large  sums  of  money  by  extraordinary  taxes.  Feeling  himself 
unsafe  at  home,  he  began  to  look  abroad  for  some  place  of  ro- 
treat,  iu  case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Athens.  With  this 
view,  ho  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  i£antides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclu8,  despot  of  LampsaouSy  because  the  latter  was  in  great 
favour  with  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

Meantime  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  raised  the 
ho|>es  of  the  i)owerful  family  of  the  AlcmflBonidss,  who  had  lived 
in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and  final  restoration  of  Pisistratus 
to  Athens.  Believing  the  &vourable  moment  to  be  come,  they 
even  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  and  established  themselves  in  a 
fortified  town  u^wn  the  frontier.  They  were,  however,  defeated 
by  Hippias  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  Unable 
to  efibct  their  restoration  by  force,  they  now  had  recourse  to  a 
manoQuvro  which  proved  successful. 

The  AlcmiBonidaB  had  taken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
many  years  previously.  They  not  only  executed  the  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  but  even  exceeded  what  had  been 
required  of  them,  employing  Parian  marble  for  the  front  of  the 
temple,  instead  of  the  coarse  slone  specified  in  the  contract. 
This  UberaUty  gained  for  them  the  favour  of  the  Delphians ;  and 
CUstheues,  the  son  of  Megacles,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the 
family,  secured  the  oracle  still  further  by  pecimiary  presents  to 
the  Pythia,  or  priestess.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was 
always  the  same, — "  Athens  must  be  hberated.**  This  order  was 
so  often  repeated,  that  the  Spartans  at  last  resolved  to  obey, 
although  they  had  hitherto  maintained  a  friendly  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Pisistratus.  Their  first  attempt  failed  ;  the  force 
which  they  sent  into  Attica  was  defeated  by  Hippias,  and  its 
leader  slain.  A  second  effort  succeeded.  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  defeated  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Hippias  ;  and  the  latter, 
unable  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the 
Acropolis.  Here  he  might  have  maintained  himself  in  safety, 
had  not  his  children  been  made  prisoners  as  they  were  being 
secretly  carried  out  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  restora- 
tion, he  consented  to  quit  Attica  in  the  space  of  five  days.  He 
sailed  to  Asia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum  in  the  Troad, 
which  his  father  had  wrested  from  the  Mytilenaeans  in  war. 

§  6.  Hippias  was  expelled  in  B.  c.  510,  four  years  after  the 
assassination  of  Hipparchus.  These  four  years  had  been  a  time 
of  suffering  and  oppression  for  the  Athenians^  and  had  eflbced 
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from  their  minds  all  recollection  of  the  former  mild  rule  of 
Pisistratas  and  his  sons.  Hence  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
was  hailed  with  delight,  and  their  names  were  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  execration  and  hatred.  For  the  same  reason 
the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  cherished  with 
the  fondest  reverence ;  and  the  Athenians  of  subsequent  genera- 
tions, overlooking  the  four  years  which  elapsed  from  their  death 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism,  represented  them  as  the  Hbe- 
rators  of  their  coimtry  and  the  first  martyrs  for  its  hberty.  Their 
statues  were  erected  in  the  market-place  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  ;  their  descendants  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes 
and  public  burdens ;  and  their  deed  of  vengeance  formed  the 
favourite  subject  of  drinking  songs.  Of  these  the  most  famous 
and  popular  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

*'  ril  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough, 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  burning  to  be  free. 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 


(( 


Harmodiosy  hail  I  though  reft  of  breathi 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  <leath  ; 
The  heroes'  happy  isles  shall  be 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee, 

"  ril  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  Hipparchus  low^ 
When  at  Athena's  adverse  fane 
He  kndity  and  never  roee  again. 

"  While  Freedom's  name  is  understood, 
You  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good  ; 
Tou  dared  to  set  your  country  free, 
And  gave  her  laws  equality."  • 

§  7.  The  Lacedaemonians  quitted  Athens  soon  after  Hippias 
had  sailed  away,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
The  Solonian  constitution,  which  had  contimicd  to  exist  nomi- 
nally under  the  administration  of  the  £Bmaily  of  Pisistratus,  was 
now  revived  in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Clisthenes,  to  whom 
Athens  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  hberation  from  the  despotism, 
aspired  to  be  the  poHtical  leader  of  the  state,  but  was  opposed 
by  Isagoras,  who  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  nobles. 
By  the  Solonian  constitution,  the  whole  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  haoids  of  the  latter ;  and  Clisthenes  soon  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  contend  against  his  rival  imder  the  existing 
order  of  things.    For  this  reason  he  resolved  to  introduce  an 

*  WeU«sle/s  Anthologia  PolyglotU,  p.  445. 
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important  change  in  the  constitution,  and  to  give  to  the  people 
an  equal  share  in  the  government.  This  is  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, who  says  that  ^  he  took  the  people  into  partnership, 
who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything."  It  is  probable 
however  that  these  reforms  were  not  suggested  simply  by  a  love 
of  selfish  aggrandizement ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  constitution  on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  of  giving  a 
larger  number  of  citizens  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  state.  However  this  may  be,  the  reforms  of 
Clisthenes  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  this  time. 

§  8.  The  first  and  most  important  reform  of  Clisthenes,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  was  a  redistribution  of 
the  whole  population  of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  into  which  no  one  could  gain  admission 
except  through  means  of  the  close  corporations  called  gentes 
and  phratriie.*  But  there  was  a  large  body  of  residents  in  At- 
tica who  did  not  belong  to  these  corporations,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  no  share  in  the  political  franchise.  Clisthenes 
accordingly  abolished  these  four  tribes,  and  established  ten  new 
ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  enrolled  all  the  firee  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  including  both  resident  aliens  and  even  emancipated 
slaves.  These  ten  tribes  were  purely  local,  and  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  townships,  called  demes.t 
At  a  later  time  we  find  174  of  these  domes ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  was  the  original  number  instituted  by 
Clisthenes. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
domes  which  deserves  mention,  since  it  indicates  singular  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Clisthenes.  The  domes  which 
he  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  never  all  of  them  contiguous  to  each 
other,  but  were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  Attica.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently  to  prevent  any  tribe 
from  acquiring  a  local  interest  independent  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  to  remove  the  temptation  of  forming  itself  into  a 
|K)liti(»Ll  faction  from  the  proximity  of  its  members  to  each 
other.  This  was  the  more  necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the 
imrties  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain  had  all  arisen 
from  local  feuds. 

Every  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  in  a  deme^ 
and  in  all  public  documents  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
one  to  which  he  belonged.  Each  demo,  like  a  parish  in  Eng- 
Jand,  administered  its  own  affairs.    It  had  its  public  meetings,  it 

♦  See  p.  90.  f  )ir^M. 
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levied  taxes,  and  was  under  the  superintendeDce  of  an  officer 
called  Demarchus.* 

§  9.  The  establishment  of  the  ten  new  tribes  led  to  a  change 
in  the  number  of  the  Senate.  It  had  previously  consisted  of  400 
members,  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  each  of  the  four  old 
tribes.  It  was  now  enlai^ed  to  500,  50  being  selected  from  each 
of  the  ten  new  tribes.  At  the  same  time  its  duties  and  functions 
were  greatly  increased.  By  the  constitution  of  Solon  its  prin- 
cipal business  was  to  prepare  matters  for  discussion  in  the  Eo- 
cleeia ;  but  Clisthenes  gave  it  a  great  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  state.  Its  sittii^  became  constant,  and  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  ten  portions,  called  Prytanies,^  corresponding  to  a 
similar  division  in  the  senate.  The  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe 
took  by  turns  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  senate  and  in  the  ec- 
clesia  during  one  Piytany,  and  received  during  that  time  the 
title  of  Prytanes.X  The  ordinary  Attic  year  consisted  of  12 
hmar  months,  or  364  days,  so  that  six  of  the  Prytanies  lasted  35 
days,  and  four  of  them  36  days.  But  for  the  more  convenient 
despatdi  of  business,  every  fifty  members  were  divided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each,  who  presided  for  seven  days,  and  were  hence 
called  Proedri,\  Moreover,  out  of  these  proedri  a  chairman, 
called  EpitiaieSf^  was  chosen  by  lot  every  day  to  preside  both  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  ecclesia,  when  necessary,  and  to  him  were 
entrusted  during  his  day  of  office  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and 
the  treasury,  and  the  public  seal. 

f  10.  The  Ecclesia,  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was 
accustomed  at  a  later.period  to  meet  regularly  four  times  in  every 
Prytany.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  number  was  fixed  by  Clis- 
thenes, and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did  not  institute  such 
frequent  meetings ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  system  to  sunmion  the  Ecclesia  at  certain  fixed  periods. 
By  the  constitution  of  Solon  the  government  of  the  state  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  vested  in  the  archons  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  reforms  of  Clisthenes  to  transfer  the  political  power 
from  their  hands  to  the  senate  and  the  ecclesia.  He  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  discussion  and  management  of  their  own  af- 
fiurs,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  the  still  more  democratical 
reforms  of  Aristides  and  Pericles.  At  a  later  time  we  find  that 
an  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archon,  and  that  these 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  elected  by  the  body  of 
citizens.  They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  most  of  their  judi- 
cial duties  by  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  popular  courts 
of  justice. 
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These  reforms,  however,  were  not  introduced  by  Clisthenes. 
He  continued  to  exclude  the  foiui^h  of  those  classes  into  which 
Solon  had  divided  the  citizens,  from  the  post  of  archon  and  from 
all  other  offices  of  state  ;  he  made  no  change  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  the  archons,  and  left  them  in  the  exercise  of  im- 
portaut  judicial  duties.  Hence  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  power  which  it  gave  to  the 
people,  came  to  bo  regarded  as  aristocratical  in  the  times  of 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes. 

§  11.  Of  the  other  reforms  of  Chsthenes  we  are  imperfectly 
informed.  He  increased  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  political 
power  of  the  people.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whether  Solon  gave 
the  people  any  judicial  functions  at  all ;  and  it  was  probably 
Clisthenes  who  enacted  that  all  public  crimes  should  be  tried  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  specially  con- 
voked and  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  assembly  thus  convened 
was  caUed  Ihlic^,  and  its  members  HtliatiB.^  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  people,  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  Helioea  into  ten  distinct  courts  ;  and  this  change 
was  probably  introduced  soon  after  the  time  of  CUsthenee. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  introduced  a  change  in  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  state.  The  citizens,  who  were  re- 
quired to  serve,  were  now  marshalled  according  to  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  subject  to  a  Strategiu^^  or  general  of  its  own. 
These  ten  generals  were  elected  annually  by  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  and  became  at  a  fatter  time  the  most  important  officers 
in  the  state,  since  they  possessed  the  direction  not  only  of  naval 
and  military  affairs,  but  also  of  the  relations  of  the  city  with 
foreign  states.  Down  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  the  command  of 
the  military  force  had  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  third  ar- 
chon, or  Polemarch  ;  and  even  after  the  institution  of  the  Stra- 
tegi  by  Clisthenes,  the  Polemarch  still  continued  to  possess  a 
joint  right  of  command  along  with  them,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  relate  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

§  12.  There  was  another  remarkable  institution  expressly 
ascribed  to  Clisthenes — the  Ostracism ;  the  real  object  of  which 
has  been  explained  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Grote.  By  the  Os- 
tracism, a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusation,  trial, 
or  defence  for  ten  years,  which  term  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  five  :  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  property  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
his  period  of  exile  was  allowed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  resume 
all  the  pohtical  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had  previously 
enjoyed.     It  must  be  recollected  that  the  force  which  a  Greek 
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government  had  at  its  disposal  was  verj  small ;  and  that  it  was 
comparativolj  easy  for  an  ambitious  citizen,  supported  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  partisans,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  make 
himself  despot.  The  past  history  of  the  Athenians  had  shown 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  this  cause  ;  and 
the  Ostracism  was  the  means  devised  by  Chsthenes  for  removing 
quietly  from  the  state  a  powerful  party  leader  before  he  could 
carry  into  execution  any  violent  schemes  for  the  subversion  of 
the  government.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  this  in* 
stitution  from  abuse.  The  senate  and  the  ecclesia  had  first  to 
determine  by  a  special  vote  whether  the  safety  of  the  state  re- 
quired such  a  step  to  be  taken.  If  th^  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, a  day  was  fixed  for  the  voting,  and  each  citizen  wrote  upon 
a  tile  or  oyster-sheU  *  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished 
to  banish.  The  votes  were  then  collected,  and  if  it  was  found 
that  6000  had  been  recorded  against  any  one  person,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  city  within  ten  days ;  if  the  nimi- 
ber  of  votes  did  not  amount  to  6000,  nothing  was  done.  The 
large  number  of  votes  required  for  the  ostracism  of  a  person 
(one-fourth  of  the  entire  citizen  population)  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  considered 
him  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  this 
institution  that  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  no  further 
attempt  was  made  by  any  Athenian  citizen  to  overthrow  the 
democracy  by  force. 

§  1^  Tlie  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  received  with  such  popu- 
lar favour,  and  so  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  their  author, 
that  Isagoras  saw  no  hope  for  him  and  his  party  except  by  caUing 
in  the  interference  of  Cleomenes  and  the  LacedsBmonians.  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  heralds  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Clisthenes  and  the  rest  of 
the  AlcnueonidsD,  as  the  accursed  family  on  whom  rested  the 
pollution  of  Cylon's  murder.  Clisthenes,  not  daring  to  disobey , 
the  Laoedsomonian  government,  retired  voluntarily ;  and  thus 
Cleomenes,  arriving  at  Athens  shortly  afterwards  with  a  small 
force,  found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  city.  He  first 
expelled  700  fisunihes  pointed  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  dissolve  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  place  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and 
partisans.  This  proceeding  excited  general  indignation ;  the 
people  rose  in  arms ;  and  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  took  refuge 
in  the  Acropolis.  At  the  end  of  two  days  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obUged  to  capitulate.    Cleomenes  and 

*  Ostracon  (m'c^m*),  whence  the  name  of  Ostracimn  (•^r(«»ir^«f ). 
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the  Lacedeomonian  troops,  as  well  as  Lsagoras,  were  allowed  to 
retire  in  safety ;  but  all  their  adherents  who  were  captured 
with  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian  people.  Clis- 
thenes  and  the  700  exiled  families  were  immediately  recalled, 
and  the  new  constitution  was  materially  strengthened  by  the 
fisdlure  of  this  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

§  14.  The  Athenians  had  now  openly  broken  with  Sparta. 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  state,  CUsthenes  sent 
envoys  to  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  satrap  at  Sardis,  to  solicit 
the  Persian  alliance,  which  was  offered  on  condition  of  the 
Athenians'  sending  earth  and  water  to  the  King  of  Persia  as  a 
token  of  their  submission.  The  envoys  promised  compliance  ; 
but  on  their  return  to  Athens,  their  countrymen  repudiated 
their  proceeding  with  indignation.  Meantime,  Cleomenes  was 
preparing  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish 
Isagoras  as  a  despot  over  them.  He  summoned  the  Peloponne- 
sian  allies  to  the  field,  but  without  informing  them  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  concerted  measures 
with  the  Thebans  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubeea  for  a  simulta- 
neous attack  upon  Attica.  The  Pelopotmesian  army,  commanded 
by  the  two  kings,  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  entered  Attica,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  ;  but  when  the  allies  became  aware  of 
the  object  for  which  they  had  been  sxmimoned,  they  refused  to 
march  farther.  The  power  of  Athens  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
great  to  inspire  jealousy  among  the  other  Greek  states ;  and  the 
Corinthians,  who  still  smarted  under  the  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  upon  them  by  their  own  despots,  took  the  lead 
in  denouncing  the  attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  Athens.  Their  remonstrances  were  seconded  by  Demaratus, 
the  other  Spartan  king  ;  so  that  Cleomenes  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return  home.  The  dissension  of 
the  two  kings  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enact- 
« ment  of  the  law  at  Sparta,  that  both  kings  should  never  have 
the  command  of  the  army  at  the  same  time. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  turning  their  arms  against  their  other  foes.  l^Iarch- 
inginto  Boeotia,  they  defeated  the  Thebans,  and  then  crossed  over 
into  EuboDa,  where  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Chal- 
cidians. In  order  to  secure  their  dominion  in  EubcDa,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  their  poorer  citizens,  the  Athenians 
distributed  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  Chalcidian  landowners 
among  4000  of  their  citizens,  who  settled  in  the  coimtry.under 
the  name  of  Cleruchi* 

♦  KXn^i/;^*!,  that  is,  "  lot-holders." 
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I  Ifi.  The  suocesMB  of  Athens  had  excited  the  jealousj  of  the 
Sparttuie,  and  they  now  reeolved  to  make  a  third  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Atheoian  democncjr.  They  had  meantime  discovered 
the  deceptioD  which  bod  been  practbed  upon  them  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  ;  and  thej  invited  Hippias  to  come  &om  Sigeum 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  Athena.  The  experience  of 
the  last  campaign  had  taught  thorn  that  they  could  not  calculate 
upon  the  co-operation  of  their  aUiee  without  first  obtaining  their 
approval  of  the  project ;  and  they  therefore  summoned  deputies 
from  all  their  allies  to  meet  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  determine  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  Hippias.  The  despot  was  present  at 
the  coDgresa  ;  and  the  Spartana  urged  the  necessity  of  crushing 
the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenians  by  placing  over  them 
their  former  maoter.  Bat  their  proposal  was  received  with  uni- 
versal  repugnance ;  and  the  Corinthians  again  expressed  the 
general  indignation  at  the  design.  "  Surely  heaven  and  earth 
are  about  to  change  places,  when  you  Spartans  propose  to  set 
up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody  thing  colled  a  Despot. 
First  try  what  it  is  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it 
upon  others.  If  you  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked,  know  that 
the  Corinthians  will  not  second  jou."  These  vehement  remon- 
stranoee  were  received  with  such  approbation  by  the  other 
allies,  that  the  Spartans  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
project.  Hippias  returned  to  Sigeum,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  oourt  of  Darius. 

§  16.  Athens  hod  now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  The 
institutions  of  CUsthenos  had  given  her  oitizens  a  personal  interest 
in  the  wel&re  and  the  grandeur  of  their  country.  A  spirit  of  the 
warmest  patriotism  rapidly  sprang  up  among  them  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  wars,  which  followed  almost  immediately, 
eihibita  a  striking  proof  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  which  they 
were  prepared  to  make  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
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{  1.  Connc itun  of  the  lubject  witli  tha  genenl  history  of  C.reers.  £  2.  Ori- 
gin of  ths  Creek  coloniei  ind  tbeir  r«l«tion  to  the  molher-conntrj. 
S  3.  Chamcteristics  common  lo  moit  of  the  GrHk  «iloni«.  $  4.  The 
.flolic,  Ionic,  aDd  Dorii:  colonic  in  Ai>i(.  U!]ftua  the  moit  importut,  and 
the  parmt  o(  numeroDB  eoloniei.  EphesUF.  Phocon.  §  5.  Colooia  in 
the  louth  of  Italj  and  Sicily.  Hiitory  of  Catnie.  $  6.  Colonica  in  Stdlf. 
Sjtacuie  and  AgrigentTiRi  the  moat  important.  PhaluHi,  deapot  of  Agri- 
gentum.  §  T.  Calonic*  id  Magna  Grseia  (the  aonth  of  Italy).  Sybuiiauil 
Cretan.  Wnr  between  these  cities,  and  destruction  of  Sybaria.  J  8.  Bpi- 
lephfrian  Locri :  its  Uwgirer,  Zaleucus.  Rhegiam.  £  9.  Tarcntum. 
Derline  of  the  cities  in  UagnaGrscia.  §  ID.  Colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Mns^alin,  §  11.  Coloiiiej  in  Africa.  Cjrrene.  §  12.  Colooiei  in  Epini*. 
JIai-ednnin,  and  Thmee,  §  1^1.  ImtJortuDce  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
ofthe  Greek  colonies. 

§  1.  Am  account  of  the  Qreek  colooiee  forms  an  impoiiAnt  part 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Hellas  did  not  indicate  a  couutry  marked  by  certain  geographical 
limits,  but  included  the  whole  body  of  Hellenes,  in  w&atever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  be  settled.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Trapezus  on  the  farthest  ahorea  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Cyrene 
in  Africa,  and  of  Massalia  in  the  .south  of  Oaul,  were  as  esaentially 
membera  of  Hellas  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They 
all  gloiied  in  the  name  of  Hellenes ;  they  all  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  the  common  ancestor  Hellen ;  and  they  all  poa- 
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aessed  and  frequently  exercised  the  right  of  contending  in  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  other  national  festivals  of  Greece. 

The  Tast  number  of  Greek  colonies,  their  wide-spread  difiusion 
over  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  thus  became  a  kind 
of  Grecian  lake,  their  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  intel- 
ligence afford  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  this 
wonderful  people.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  these  colonies,  or  to  narrate  their  history  at  any 
length.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  mentioning  the 
more  important  of  them,  after  stating  the  causes  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
mother  coimtry,  and  certain  characteristics  which  were  common 
to  them  all. 

§  2.  Civil  dissensions  and  a  redundant  population  were  the 
two  chief  causes  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies.* 
They  were  usually  undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  the  cities 
from  which  they  issued,  and  imder  the  management  of  leaders 
appointed  by  them.  In  most  cases  the  Delphic  oracle  had  pre- 
viously given  its  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  which  was 
also  undertaken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the  mo- 
ther-city. But  a  Greek  colony  was  always  considered  politically 
independent  of  the  latter  and  emancipated  from  its  control.  The 
only  connexion  between  them  was  one  of  filial  affection  and  of 
common  religious  ties.  The  colonists  worshipped  in  their  new 
settlement  the  deities  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ho- 
nour in  their  native  country  ;  and  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  pubhc  hearth,  was  taken  by  them 
from  the  Prytancum  of  the  city  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
usually  cherished  a  feeling  of  reverential  respect  for  the  mother- 
city,  which  they  displayed  by  sending  deputations  to  the  prin- 
cipal festivals  of  the  latter,  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of 
honour  and  other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  mother-city,  when  they  visited  the  colony. 
In  the  same  spirit^  they  paid  divine  worship  to  the  founder  of 
the  colony  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the  mother- 
city  ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent^  it  usually 
sought  a  leader  from  the  state  from  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 
It  was  accordingly  considered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a 
mother  country  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 
T^ese  bonds,  however,  were  often  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
lasting  union  ;  and  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
her  colony  Corcyra  will  show  how  easily  they  might  be  severed 
by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

•  A  colony  was  called  Jt^'tiKia ;  a  colonist,  u^»iMt ;  the  motlier  citj,  fAnr^i- 
wtXHt  9Mtd  the  leader  of  a  colony  «i»«mir. 
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.Eolic,  loaic,  md  Doric  colonin  in  Asii.  MiJetui  the  most  importwit,  uid 
the  parent  of  nDTnereaa  coloniei.  Ephesus.  Phoaen.  |  5.  Colooiei  in 
the  lODth  of  Italy  and  Sicilj.  Hi.toiy  of  Cmne.  g  6.  Colonies  in  fflcfly. 
SfncDM  and  AgrigentDiD  th«  moet  iaiporinnt.  Phalarii,  deapot  tS  Apt- 
gentuiD.  g  7.  ColODiei  is  Magnalinocis  (llie  uuth  of  llBly).  SjbBrlSKOd 
Croton.  War  between  thtu  dtici,  and  destruction  of  Sjbaria.  )  8.  Epi- 
lephjrian  Locri :  its  lawgiver,  Zali-ucus.  Hhegiam.  $  9.  Taraatnnl. 
Derline  of  the  cities  in  Magna  Grxcia.  §  10.  Cotonie*  In  Oaal  aod  SpuD. 
JIflisalia.  §11.  CoKmicK  In  Africa.  Cyrene.  g  12.  Cokmiea  ID  Epjru), 
Mwcdonia,  and  Thrnvc.  g  13.  !Qi|Mrtan<«  of  a  knowliidge  of  the  biitory 
of  the  Greek  colnnlps. 

§  1.  An  account  of  the  Greek  colooies  formB  an  important  part 
of  the  Histoiy  of  Greece.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Hellas  did  uot  indicate  a  country  marked  bjr  certain  goograpkical 
limits,  but  iocluded  the  n'hole  body  of  Helleoee,  in  wbatever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  be  settled.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Trapezus  on  the  farthest  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Cyrene 
in  Africa,  and  of  MassaUa  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  were  as  essentially 
members  of  Hulias  us  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They 
all  gloried  in  the  name  of  Hellenes  ;  they  all  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  the  common  ancestor  HeUen ;  and  they  all  pos- 
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aessed  and  frequently  exercised  the  right  of  contending  in  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  other  national  festivals  of  Greece. 

The  vast  number  of  Greek  colonies,  their  wide-spread  difiusion 
over  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  thus  became  a  kind 
of  Grecian  lake,  their  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  intel- 
ligence afford  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  this 
wonderful  people.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  these  colonies,  or  to  narrate  their  history  at  any 
length.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  mentioning  the 
more  important  of  them,  after  stating  the  causes  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
mother  country,  and  certain  characteristics  which  were  common 
to  them  all. 

§  2.  Civil  dissensions  and  a  redundant  population  were  the 
two  chief  causes  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies.* 
They  were  usually  undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  the  cities 
from  which  they  issued,  and  imder  the  management  of  leaders 
appointed  by  them.  In  most  cases  the  Delphic  oracle  had  pre- 
viously given  its  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  which  was 
also  undertaken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the  mo- 
ther-city. But  a  Greek  colony  was  always  considered  politically 
independent  of  the  latter  and  emancipated  from  its  control.  The 
only  connexion  between  them  was  one  of  filial  affection  and  of 
common  religious  ties.  The  colonists  worshipped  in  their  new 
settlement  the  deities  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ho- 
nour in  their  native  country  ;  and  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  by  them 
from  the  Prytancum  of  the  city  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
usually  chehshed  a  feeling  of  reverential  respect  for  the  mother- 
city,  which  they  displayed  by  sending  deputations  to  the  prin- 
cipal festivals  of  the  latter,  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of 
honour  and  other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  mother-city,  when  they  visited  the  colony. 
In  the  same  spirit^  they  paid  divine  worship  to  the  founder  of 
the  colony  after  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the  mother- 
city  ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent^  it  usually 
sought  a  leader  from  the  state  from  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 
It  was  accordingly  considered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a 
mother  country  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 
These  bonds,  however,  were  often  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
lasting  union  ;  and  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
her  colony  Corcyra  will  show  how  easily  they  might  be  severed 
by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

•  A  colony  was  called  uir»iHia ;  a  colonist,  &thh»s  ;  the  mother  city,  ^wt^*- 
9^»Xit»  and  the  leader  of  a  colony  •Ixtrrit. 
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J  I.  Conneiion  of  the  (ubject  with  tha  geDeral  htttory  of  Greect.  J  2.  Ori- 
gin of  lh«  Greek  colonies  and  their  rcUtion  to  tlie  mother-ooontry. 
i  3.  Chnnictfristiis  commoil  to  tnoit  of  th«  Greek  colooiM.  §  4.  The 
JIglic,  Ionic,  sad  Doric  colonio  in  Anil.  Milelua  the  moit  importuit,  tui 
the  pnrmt  of  numerous  coloniei.  Ephesus.  PhooeB.  $  5.  Colonin  in 
the  eoQth  of  Ut.\j  tnd  Sicily.  Hi.tory  of  Cnma,  §  6.  Coloniee  in  Sidly. 
Sjpracoie  ind  Agrlgeutnm  the  uioat  important.  Phniirii,  despot  of  Agri- 
gentuni.  S  7.  Colouiei  in  Magna  Unecla  (the  »uth  of  Italf ).  Sjbuta  and 
Croton.  War  between  thew  citiei,  and  deitruction  of  Srhoiit.  }  8.  £pi- 
tephyrian  Locri  i  ita  lawgiier,  Zal<iucu*.  Kheginm.  f  9.  Tareotum. 
Decline  of  the  dtiea  in  Uagna  Grtecia.  §  10.  Colonica  In  Guil  ud  Spain. 
Hnunlin.  g  11.  Colouieii  in  Africa.  Cyrene.  §  12.  Coloniet  in  Epjnu, 
Mai«doDia,  and  Thrace.  §  13.  Importaniw  of  a  knowledge  of  the  hiitmj 
of  the  Greek  coloniet. 

§  1.  An  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  forme  an  important  part 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  It  iiaa  been  already  observed  that 
Bellas  did  not  indicate  a  country  marked  by  certain  geograpbicaJ 
limits,  but  included  the  whole  hod;  of  Hellenee,  in  vtatever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  he  settled.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Trapezus  on  the  &rtheat  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  CTrene 
tn  Africa,  and  of  Massalia  in  the  south  of  Oaul,  were  as  essentially 
members  of  Hellas  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They 
■U  gloried  in  t,he  name  of  Hellenes  ;  they  nil  boasted  of  their 
desoent  from  the  ooromon  ancestor  Hellen ;  and  they  all  pos- 
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f  3.  The  Greek  colonies,  unlike  most  which  have  been  founded 
in  modem  times,  did  not  consist  of  a  few  straggling  bands  of  ad- 
venturers, scattered  over  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  and 
only  coalescing  into  a  city  at  a  later  i)eriod.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  colonists  formed  from  the  beginning  an  organised  po- 
litical body.  Their  first  care  upon  settling  in  their  adopted 
country  was  to  found  a  city,  and  to  erect  in  it  those  public 
buildings  which  were  essential  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
a  Greek.  Hence  it  was  quickly  adorned  with  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  with  an  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for 
the  citizens,  with  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth, 
and  at  a  later  time  with  a  theatre  for  dramatic  representations. 
Almost  every  colonial  Greek  city  was  built  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  site  usually  selected  contained  a  hill  sufficiently  lofty 
to  form  an  acropolis.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose  was 
for  the  most  part  seized  by  force  from  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  relation  in  which  the  colonists  stood  to  the 
latter  naturally  varied  in  different  localities.  In  some  places 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery  or  expelled  from  the  district ;  in 
others  they  became  the  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  or  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  their  political  rights.  In  many  cases  inter- 
marriages took  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  native 
population,  and  thus  a  foreign  element  was  introduced  among 
them — a  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  o^  especially 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Ionic  colonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  colonies  are  fevoorable  to 
the  development  of  democracy.  Ancient  customs  and  usages 
cannot  be  preserved  in  a  colony  as  at  home.  Men  are  of  neces- 
sity placed  on  a  greater  equality,  since  they  have  to  share  the 
same  hardships,  to  overcome  the  same  difficulties,  and  to  face 
the  same  dangers.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  a  single  man  or  for 
a  class  to  maintain  peculiar  privileges,  or  to  exercise  a  permanent 
authority  over  the  other  colonists.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a 
democratical  form  of  government  was  established  in  most  of  the 
Greek  colonies  at  an  earher  period  than  in  the  mother-country, 
and  that  an  aristocracy  could  rarely  maintain  its  ground  for  any 
length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and 
to  their  favourable  position  for  commercial  enterprise,  many  of 
the  Greek  colonies  became  the  most  fiourishing  cities  in  the 
Hellenic  world ;  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  history 
several  of  them,  such  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Croton  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sur- 
passed all  the  cities  of  the  mother-country  in  power,  population, 
and  wealth. 

The  Grecian  colonies  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups  :  I.  Those 
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founded  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  islands ;  2.  Those  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Qaul,  and 
Spain  ;  3.  Those  in  Afirica  ;  4.  Those  in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace. 

§  4.  The  earliest  Greek  colonies  were  those  founded  on  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  divided  into  three  great 
masses,  each  bearing  the  name  of  that  section  of  the  Greek  race 
with  which  they  claimed  affinity.  The  iEolic  cities  covered  the 
northern  part  of  this  coast ;  the  lonians  occupied  the  centre, 
and  the  Dorians  the  southern  portion.  The  origin  of  these 
colonies  is  lost  in  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  them  have  been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  work.*  Their  poUtical  history  will  claim  our  attention 
when  we  come  to  relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  and  their  successful  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts 
will  form  the  chief  subject  of  our  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  on  the  present  occasion  that  the  Ionic  cities  were  early 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  soon  rose 
superior  in  wealth  and  in  power  to  their  iEohan  and  Dorian 
neighbours.  Among  the  Ionic  cities  themselves  Miletus  was  the 
most  flourishing,  and  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  Christ  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Hellas.  In  search 
of  gain  its  adventurous  mariners  penetrated  to  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent  seas ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  and  enlarging  its  commerce,  it  planted  numerous  co- 
lonies, which  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  eighty.  Most 
of  them  were  foimded  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  of 
these,  Cyzicus  on  the  former,  and  Sinope  on  the  latter  sea,  be- 
came the  most  celebrated.  Sinope  was  the  emporium  of  the 
Milesian  commerce  in  the  Euxine,  and  became  in  its  turn  the 
parent  of  many  prosperous  colonies. 

Ephesus,  which  became  at  a  later  time  the  first  of  the  Ionic 
citiee,  was  at  this  period  inferior  to  Miletus  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  It  was  never  distinguished  for  its  enterprise  at  sea,  and 
it  planted  few  maritime  colonies ;  it  owed  its  greatness  to  its 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  to  its  large  territory,  which  it  gra- 
dually obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Lydians.  Other  Ionic 
cities  of  less  importance  than  Ephesus  possessed  a  more  power- 
fill  navy ;  and  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  Phocaeans  deserve 
to  be  jMurticularly  mentioned,  in  which  they  not  only  visited  the 
coasts  of  Qaul  and  Spain,  but  even  planted  in  those  countries 
several  colonies,  of  which  Massalia  became  the  most  prosperous 
and  celebrated. 

§  5.  The  colonies  of  whose  origin  we  have  an  historical  ac- 

•  See  p.  35. 
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count  began  to  be  founded  soon  after  the  first  Olympiad.  Those 
established  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion, as  well  on  aooount  of  their  importance  as  of  the  priority  of 
their  foundation.  Like  the  Asiatic  colonies,  thoy  were  of  various 
origin ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  of  Corinth, 
Me^;ara  and  Sparta,  and  the  Achaoans  and  Locrians  were  all  con- 
cerned in  them. 

One  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy  lays  claim  to  a  much 
earher  date  than  any  other  in  the  country.  This  is  the  Campanian 
Cuma?,  situated  near  Cape  Miseimm,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  joint  colony  from  the  ^EoUc  Cyme  in  Asia, 
and  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcoa,  and  to  have  been  founded,  according 
to  common  chronology,  in  B.c.  1050.  This  date  is  of  course 
uncertain :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  ancient 
Grecian  establishment  in  Italy,  and  that  a  long  period  elapsed 
before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enough  to  foUow  in 
the  same  track.  Cumae  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  Campania :  and  it  was  not  till  its  decline  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  that  Capua  rose  into  importance. 

§  6.  The  earliest  Grecian  settlement  in  Sicily  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  735.  The  greater  part  of  Sicily  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
rude  tribes  of  Sicels  and  Sicanians.  The  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments mostly  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ;  but  the 
eastern  and  the  southern  coasts  were  occupied  only  by  the  Sicels 
and  Sicanians,  who  were  easily  driven  by  the  Greeks  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land, 
united  with  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  soon  attracted  nume- 
rous colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  there  arose  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  a  succession  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  below.*  Of  these,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  both 
Dorian  colonies,  became  the  most  powerful.  The  former  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.  c.  734,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  contained  a  population  of  500,000  souls,  and 
was  surrounded  by  walls  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit.  Its  great- 
ness, however,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  and 

*  1.  Naxos,  the  earliest,  founded  by  the  Chalcidians,  B.C.  735.  2.  Syra- 
cuse, founded  by  the  Corinthian!^,  B.C.  734.  3.  Leontini  and  Catana,  founded 
by  Naxos  in  Sicily,  B.C.  730.  4.  Hyblaean  Megara,  founded  by  Megara,  B.C. 
728.  5.  Gela,  founded  by  the  Lindians  in  Rhodes,  and  by  the  Cretans, 
B.C.  G90.  6.  Zancle,  afterwards  called  Messana,  founded  by  the  Cumsans 
and  Chalcidians  :  its  date  is  uncertain.  7.  Acrae,  founded  by  Syracuse,  B.c. 
664.  8.  Casmcnse,  founded  by  Syracuse,  B.C.  644.  9.  Selinus,  founded  by 
Hyblsean  Megara,  B.C.  630.  10.  Camarina,  founded  by  Syracuse,  B.C.  599. 
11.  Acragas,  better  known  by  the  Roman  nanie  of  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Gela,  B.C.  582.     12.  Himera,  founded  by  Z«ncle  :  its  date  is  uncertain. 
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we  know  soaroelj  anything  of  its  affairs  till  the  usurpation  of 
Gelon  in  B.C.  485.  Agrigentum  was  of  later  origin,  for  it  was 
not  founded  till  B.a  682,  by  the  Dorians  of  Qela,  which  had  itself 
been  colonized  by  RhodiaDs  and  Cretans.  But  its  growth  was 
most  rapid,  and  it  soon  rose  to  an  extraordinary  degretsr  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  pubUc  buildings,  and  within  a  century  after 
its  foundation  was  called  by  Pindar  ^*  the  fairest  of  mortal  cities.'* 
Its  early  history  only  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  the 
despotism  of  Phalaris,  who  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity 
as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant.  His  exact  date  is  uncertain ; 
but  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistratus  and  Croesus  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  b.  c.  570. 
He  is  said  to  have  burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  in  a 
brazen  bull ;  and  this  celebrated  instrument  of  torture  is  not 
only  noticed  by  Pindar,  but  was  in  existence  at  Agrigentum  in 
later  times.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on  aU  sides ;  but 
his  cruelties  rendered  him  so  abhorred  by  the  people,  that  they 
suddenly  rose  against  him,  aud  put  him  to  death.*- 
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Map  of  the  chief  Greek  Colonies  in  Sicily. 

♦  There  are  extant  certain  Greek  letters  attributed  to  Phalaris,  celebrated 
on  accoont  of  the  literary  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  modem  times. 
Their  gennineneas  was  maintained  by  Boyle  and  the  contemporary  scholars  of 
Oxford ;  but  Bentley,  in  his  masterly  "  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,"  in  reply  to  Boyle,  proved  beyond  question  that  they  were  the  pro- 
doctioD  of  a  sophist  of  a  later  age. 
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The  prosperity  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Carthaginiazis  ; 
but  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first  Greek  settlement 
in  the  island  they  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  latter 
people,  and  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  develop  their  resources 
without  any  opposition  from  a  foreign  power. 

§  7.  The  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  began  to  be  planted  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  in  Sicily.  They  eventually  lined  the 
whole  southern  coast  as  &r  as  CumsB  on  the  one  sea,  and  Taren- 
tum  on  the  other.  They  even  surpassed  those  in  Sicily  in 
number  and  importance ;  and  so  numerous  and  flourishing  did 
they  become,  that  the  south  of  Italy  received  the  name  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  Of  these,  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  were 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  both  situated  upon  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  both  of  AchsBan  origin.  Sybaris  was  planted  in  B.  c.  720, 
and  Croton  in  b.  g.  710.  For  two  centuries  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  harmony,  and  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  their  history 
till  their  feital  contest  in  B.  c.  510,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
Sybaris.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were  two  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  all  Hellas.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  em- 
braced a  circuit  of  six  miles,  and  those  of  Croton  were  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  in  circumference;  but  the  former,  though 
smaller,  was  the  more  powerful,  since  it  possessed  a  lai'gor  extent 
of  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  colonies,  among  which  was 
the  distant  town  of  Posidonia  (Psestum),  whose  magnificent 
ruins  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Several  native  tribes  be- 
came the  subjects  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  their  dominions 
extended  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula  fr^m  sea  to  sea. 

Sybans  in  particular  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
wealth  ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
efieminacy,  and  debauchery,  that  their  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  a  voluptuary  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  recorded  of  them  bear  on  their  face  the  exaggerations 
of  a  later  age  ;  but  their  great  wealth  is  attested  by  the  fa/ct^  that 
5000  horsemen,  clothed  in  magnificent  attire,  formed  a  part  of 
the  procession  in  certain  festivals  of  the  city,  whereas  Athens  in 
her  best  days  could  not  number  more  than  1200  knights. 

Croton  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  physicians 
or  surgeons,  and  for  the  number  of  its  citizens  who  gained 
prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  Its  government  was  an  aristo- 
cracy, and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  One  Thousand  persons. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  Pji;hagoras  settled,  and  founded  a  frater- 
nity, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  cities  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  recorded  in  the  history  of  Magna  Graecia.    It  arose 
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from  the  civil  dissensions  of  Sybaris.  The  oligarchical  govem- 
meut  was  overthrown  by  a  popular  insurrection,  headed  by  a 
citizen  of  the  name  of  Telys,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself 
despot  of  the  city.  The  leading  members  of  the  oHgarchical 
party,  500  in  number,  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  when  they 
took  refuge  at  Croton,  their  surrender  was  demanded  by  Telys, 
and  war  threatened  in  case  of  refusal  This  demand  excited 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Croton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sy- 
baris  was  decidedly  superior ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
urgent  persuasions  of  I^hagoras  that  the  Crotoniates  resolved 
to  brave  the  vengeance  of  their  neighbours  rather  than  incur 
the  disgrace  of  betraying  suppliants.  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, Sybaris  is  said  to  have  taken  the  field  with  300,000  men, 
and  Croton  with  100,000, — numbers  which  seem  to  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  Crotoniates  were  commanded  by 
Milo,  a  disciple  of  P3rthagoras,  and  the  most  celebrated  athlete 
of  his  time,  and  they  were  farther  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Spartans  imder  the  command  of  Dorieus,  younger  brother  of 
king  Cleomenes,  who  was  sailing  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  in 
order  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sicily.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  bankd  of  the  river  Treeis  or  Trionto,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Sybarites  were  defeated  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  The  Crotoniates  followed  up  their  victory  by 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  which  they  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  in  order  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it,  they  turned 
the  course  of  the  river  Crathis  through  its  ruina  (b.c.  510).  The 
destruction  of  this  wealthy  and  powerful  city  excited  strong 
sympathy  through  the  Hellenic  world  ;  and  the  Milesians,  with 
whom  the  Sybarites  had  always  maintained  the  most  friendly 
connexions,  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning.* 

§  8.  Of  the  numerous  other  Greek  settlements  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  those  of  Locri,  Rhegium,  and  Tarentum  were  the  most 
important. 

Locri,  called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Zephyrium,  was  foimded  by  a  body  of  Locrian  freebooters  from 
the  mother  country,  in  B.  c.  683.  Their  early  history  is  memo- 
rable on  accoimt  of  their  being  the  first  Hellenic  people  who 
possessed  a  body  of  written  laws.  They  are  said  to  have  suffered 
so  greatly  from  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  to  apply  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  thus  led  to  accept  the  ordi- 
nances of  Zaleucus,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  originally  a 
shepherd.  His  laws  were  promulgated  in  b.c.  664,  forty  years 
earUer  than  those  of  Draco  at  Athens.  They  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments ;  but  they  were  ob- 
*  In  B.C.443  the  Athenians  founded  Thurii,  near  the  site  of  Sybaris* 
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served  for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who  were  bo  averse  to 
any  change  m  them,'  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law  had  to 
appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  rope  round  his  neok,  which 
was  immediately  tightened,  if  he  failed  to  convince  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  necessity  of  his  propositions.  Two  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Zaleucus,  which  deserve  mentioii,  though  their  authen- 
ticity cannot  be  guaranteed.  His  son  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence,  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  loss  of  both  eyes :  the 
fether,  in  order  to  maintain  the  law,  and  yet  save  his  son  from 
total  blindness,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  eyes'^ 
Another  ordinance  of  Zaleucus  forbade  any  citizen  to  enter  the 
senate-house  in  arms  under  penalty  of  death.  On  a  war  sud- 
denly breaking  out,  Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law ;  and  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  one  present,  he  replied  that  he 
would  vindicate  the  law,  and  straightway  fell  upon  his  sword. 
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Shegimo,  situated  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  opposite  Sicily, 
was  colonized  by  the  Chalcidians,  but  received  a  large  number 
of  Meesenians,  who  settled  here  at  the  close  both  of  the  first  and- 
.second  Messenian  wars.  Anaxilas,  who  made  himself  despot  of 
the  city  about  b.c.  500,  was  of  Messenian  descent ;  and  it  was  he 
who  changed  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Zancle  into  Messana,  when 
he  seized  the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  494. 

§  9.  Tarentum,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  bears  its 
name,  was  a  colony  from  Sparta,  and  was  foimded  about  B.C.  708. 
During  the  long  absence  of  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war,  an  illegitimate  race  of  citizens  had  been  bom,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Partheniso  (sons  of  maidens)  was  given.  Being  not  only 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  other  Spartans,  but  excluded  from 
the  citizenship,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  under  Pbalanthus,  one 
of  their  number,  against  the  government ;  and  when  their  plot 
was  detected,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the  country  and  plant  a 
colony  under  his  guidance.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that 
Tarentum  owed  its  origin.  It  was  admirably  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  was  the  only  town  in  the  gulf  which  possessed  a  per- 
fectly safe  harbour.  After  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  Magna  Qreecia,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity  till  its  subjugation  by  the 
Eomans.  Although  of  Sj^rtan  origin,  it  did  not  maintain  Spar- 
tan habits ;  and  its  citizens  were  noted  at  a  later  time  for  their 
love  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Grrooia  rapidly  declined  in  power  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  was  mainly  owing  to  two  causes.  Pirst,  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris  deprived  the  Greeks  of  one  of  their  most  powerful  cities, 
and  of  a  territory  and  an  influence  over  the  native  population, 
to  which  no  other  Greek  town  coiild  succeed  ;  and,  secondly, 
they  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with  the 
warlike  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  began  to  spread  from 
Middle  Italy  towards  the  south.  Cumse  was  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  Posidonia  (Paestum)  by  the  Lucanians  ;  and  the  latter 
people  in  course  of  time  deprived  the  Greek  cities  of  the  whole 
of  their  inland  territory. 

$  10.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  distant  countries  of  Gaul 
aud  Spain  were  not  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  was  Mas- 
aalia,  the  modem  Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Ionic  PhocsDans 
in  B.C.  600.  It  planted  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  was  the  chief  Grecian  city  in  the  sea  west  of  Italy. 
The  commerce  of  the  Massaliots  was  extensive,  and  their  navy 
sufficiently  powerful  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Carthage.  They 
possessed  coDsiderable  influence  over  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their 
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neighbourhood,  among  whom  they  diffused  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  literature. 

§11.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Egypt  was  also  occupied  by  Greek  colonists. 
About  the  year  660  B.C.  the  Greeks  were  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  settle  in  Egypt  and  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
country.  This  privilege  they  owed  to  Psammetichus,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries.  The  Greek  traders  were  not  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  opening  of  this  new  and  important  market, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Africa.  Here  they  founded  the  city  of  Gyrene  about  B.c.  630. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera  in  the  JEgean,  which 
was  itself  a  colony  from  Sparta.  The  situation  of  Gyrene  was 
well  chosen.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  fine  view.  These  hills  descended  by  a  succession  of 
terraces  to  the  port  of  the  town,  called  Apollonia.  The  cUmate 
was  most  salubrious,  and  the  soil  was  distinguished  by  extra- 
ordinary fertility.  With  these  advantages  Gyrene  rapidly  grew 
in  wealth  and  power ;  and  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  immense 
remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate  site.  Unlike  most  Grecian 
colonies,  Gyrene  was  governed  by  kings  for  eight  generations. 
Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  was  the  first  king ;  and  his 
successors  bore  alternately  the  names  of  Arcesilaus  and  Battus. 
On  the  death  of  Arcesilaiis  lY .,  which  must  have  happened  after 
B.C.  460,  royalty  was  abolished  and  a  democratical  form  of 
government  established. 

Gyrene  planted  several  colonies  in  the  adjoining  district,  of 
which  Barca,  founded  about  b.c.  560,  was  the  most  important. 

§  12.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace  claim  a  few  words. 

There  were  several  Grecian  colonies  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ionian  sea  in  Epirus  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Of  these  the  island  of  Gorcyra,  now  called  Gorfu,  was  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful.  It  was  founded  by  the  Gorinthians, 
about  B.  c.  700 ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  commercial  activity  it 
soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother-city.  Hence  a 
war  broke  out  between  these  two  states  at  an  early  period; 
and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  on  record  was  the  one  fought 
between  their  fleets  in  b.  c.  664.  The  dissensions  between  the 
mother-city  and  her  colony  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  and  were  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Notwithstanding  their  quarrels,  they  joined  in 
planting  four  Grecian  colonies  upon  the  same  line  of  coast — 
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LeuoM,  Anactorium,  Apolloiiia,  and  Epidamous :  in  the  aettlo* 
meat  of  the  two  former  the  Corinthiajis  were  the  principals,  and 
in  that  of  the  two  latter  the  Corcyneans  took  the  leaUing  part. 

The  coloniea  in  Macedonisi  and  Thrace  were  very  numerous, 
and  exteoded  all  along  the  coast  of  the  yEgean,  of  the  Helleepont, 
of  the  Propontis,  and  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  borders  of  TheH- 
aaly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  Of  these  we  can  only  glance 
at  the  most  important.  The  colonics  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
were  chiefly  founded  by  ChalciH  and  Eretria  in  Euba-a  ;  and  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  its  three  projecting  headlands,  was 
covered  with  their  settlements,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
former  city.  The  Corinthians  likewise  planted  a  few  colonies  on 
tiiia  coast,  of  which  Potideea,  on  the  narrow  isthmua  of  Pallene, 
most  deserves  mention. 

Of  the  colonies  in  Thraoe,  the  most  flourishing  were  Selymbria 
and  Byzantium,*  both  founded  by  the  Megarians,  who  appear  as 
on  enterprising  maritime  people  at  an  early  period.  The  far- 
tbast  Grecian  settlement  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Euiiuu 
was  the  Hilesian  colony  of  Istria,  near  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube. 

i  13.  llie  preceding  survey  of  the  Grecian  colonies  shows  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  the  sixth  century  before 
ttie  ChriHtiaa  era.  Their  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  such 
a  fragmentary  and  unconnected  state,  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  render  it  interesting  to  the  reader ;  but  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  entirely,  since  some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  more  important  of  these  cities  is  absolutely 
necesaaiy,  in  order  to  understand  aright  many  subsequent  events 
in  Gredan  history. 

'  The  faandstiim  of  Byiaatiam  is  pUc«d  in  &C.  657. 
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5  I.  Perfection  of  the  Greeke  ia  literHture.  §  2.  Greek  epic  pwtr;  dinlad 
into  two  clusei,  Homeric  finil  Hesiodic.  §  3.  Foemi  of  Eoiad.  $  i.  Ori- 
gin ofGretk  lyric  poetry.  S  5.  Archilochua.  ^6.  Simomdes  of  Amoigoi. 
S  T.  Tyrtaiu  and  Alcmin.  g  S.  Arioti  and  SUsichonu.  §  9.  Aloeu 
and  Sappho.  $  lU.  Anacreon.  J  11.  The  Seten  Sagei  of  Greece.  §  IS. 
The  lonio  uhoal  of  philosophy.  Thalea,  Auuimander,  and  Anuiiiwim. 
§  13.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  Xenophaaes.  §  14.  The  Pytht- 
gorean  school  of  philosophy.  Life  of  PythagoTai.  FouodatiiHi  anil  aup- 
presaian  ot'his  society  id  the  cities  of  Magna  Griccia. 

§  1.  The  perfection  which  the  Greeks  attained  in  literature  aod 
art  is  cue  of  the  most  atriking  features  in  the  hiotory  of  the 
people.  Their  intellectual  activity  and  their  keen  ^preciation 
of  the  beautiful  constantly  gave  birth  to  n«w  forms  of  creative 
geuiua.  There  was  an  uninterrupted  progreaa  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Orecian  mind  from  the  earUest  dawn  of  the  history 
of  the  people  to  the  downfall  of  tboir  political  independence ; 
and  each  succeeding  age  saw  the  production  of  some  of  those 
master  works  of  genius  which  have  been  the  models  and  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  time.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  present  work  to  trace  the  different  phases  of  this  intellectual 
growth.  During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  comprised  in  this 
book  many  species  of  composition,  in  which  the  Qreeks  after 
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wards  became  pre-eminent^  were  either  unknown  or  little  prao- 
tised.  The  drama  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  prose  writing,  as 
a  branch  of  popular  literature,  was  only  beginning  to  be  culti- 
vated ;  but  epic  poetry  had  reached  its  culminating  point  at  the 
commencement  of  this  epoch,  and  throughout  the  whole  period 
the  lyric  muse  shone  with  imdiminished  lustre.  It  is  therefore 
to  these  two  species  of  composition  that  our  attention  will  be 
more  particularly  directed  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  2.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  large  collections  of  epic 
poetry.  The  one  comprised  poems  relating  to  the  great  events 
and  enterprises  of  the  Heroic  age,  and  characterised  by  a  certain 
poetical  unity;  the  other  included  works  tamer  in  character 
and  more  desultory  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  containing  the 
genealogies  of  men  and  gods,  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  sepa- 
rate heroes,  and  descriptions  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 
The  poems  of  the  former  class  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer ; 
while  those  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  general  way  ascribed 
to  Hesiod.  The  former  were  the  productions  of  the  Ionic  and 
^£olic  minstrels  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  Homer  stood  pre- 
eminent and  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  the  rest :  the  latter  were 
the  compositions  of  a  school  of  bards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  among  whom  in  like  manner  Hesiod 
enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  poems  of  both  schools  were 
composed  in  the  hexameter  metre  and  in  a  similar  dialect ;  but 
they  di£fered  widely  in  almost  every  other  feature.  Of  the 
Homeric  poems^  and  of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  in  modem  times,  we  have  already  spoken  at 
length :  *  it  therefore  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
those  asoribed  to  Hesiod. 

§  3.  Three  works  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of 
Hesiod — the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  "  Theogony,"  and  a  descrip- 
ti<m  of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules."  The  first  two  were  generally 
considered  in  antiquity  as  the  genuine  productions  of  Hesiod ; 
but  the  '^ Shield  of  Hercules"  and  the  other  Hesiodic  poems 
were  admitted  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  poets  of  his 
school.  Many  ancient  critics  indeed  believed  the  "  Works  and 
Days  "  to  be  the  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  their  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars.  Of  Hesiod  himself 
there  are  various  legends  related  by  later  writers ;  but  we 
learn  from  his  own  poem  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ascra,  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  HeKcon,  to  which  his  father  had 
migrated  from  the  iSolian  Cyme  in  Asia  l^linor.  He  further  tells 
us  that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Chalcis  in  a  poetical  contest ;  and 
that  he  was  robbed  of  a  fair  share  of  his  heritage  by  the  un- 

♦  See  Chftp.  V. 
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righteous  decision  of  judges  who  had  been  bribed  by  his  brother 
Perses.  The  latter  became  afterwards  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  applied  to  his  brother  for  relief;  and  it  is  to  him  that 
Hesiod  addresses  his  didactic  poem  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  in 
which  he  lays  down  various  moral  and  social  maxims  for  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct  and  his  Hfe.  It  contains  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  the 
rural  population  of  Greece  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  hence  enjoyed 
at  all  periods  great  popularity  among  this  class.  At  Sparta,  on 
the  contrary,  where  war  was  deemed  the  only  occupation  worthy 
of  a  freeman,  the  poems  of  Hesiod  were  held  in  contempt. 
Cleomenes  called  him  the  bard  of  the  Helots,  in  contrast  with 
Homer,  the  dehght  of  the  warrior.  Respecting  the  date  of  Hesiod 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  Most  ancient  authorities  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Homer ;  but  modem  writers  usually  sup- 
pose him  to  have  flourished  two  or  three  generations  later  than 
the  poet  of  the  Uiad  and  the  Odyssey. 

§  4.  The  commencement  of  Greek  lyiio  p>oetry  as  a  cultivated 
species  of  composition  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Ionic  and  Mohc  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Doric  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  an 
advancing  civihzation  and  an  enlai^ged  experience  had  called  into 
existence  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  supphed  new  subjects 
for  the  muse.  At  the  same  time  epic  poetry,  after  reaching  its 
chmax  of  excellence  in  the  Uiad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  inferior  bards.  The  national  genius,  however, 
was  still  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  its  youth  ;  and  the  decay 
of  epic  minstrelsy  only  stimulated  it  more  vigorously  to  present 
in  a  new  style  of  poetry  the  new  circumstances  and  feehngs  of 
the  age.  The  same  desire  of  change,  and  of  adapting  the  sub- 
jects of  poetry  to  the  altered  condition  of  society,  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  induce  poets  to  vary  the  metre  ;  but  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  alteration  was  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  music  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  and  others  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks  were 
composed,  not  for  a  sohtary  reader  in  his  chamber,  but  to  be 
sung  on  festive  occasions,  either  pubHc  or  private,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  Hence  there  was  a 
necessary  connexion  between  the  arts  of  music  and  of  poetry ; 
and  an  improvement  in  the  one  led  to  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  under  review  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Grecian  lyric  song,  and  to  point  out  all  the  occasions 
which  called  into  requisition  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  in  general  that  no  important  event  either  in  the  pubUc 
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or  private  lifb  of  a  Greek  could  dispense  with  this  accompani- 
ment ;  and  that  the  song  was  equally  needed  to  solemnize  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  to  cheer  the  march  to  battle,  or  to  enliven 
the  festive  board.  The  lyric  poetry  belonging  to  the  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  literature  treated  in  this  book  has  almost 
entirely  perished,  and  all  that  we  possess  of  it  consists  of  a  few 
songs  and  isolated  fragments.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  surpassing  excellence,  and 
to  regret  the  more  bitterly  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained. It  is  only  necessary  in  this  work  to  call  attention  to  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  lyric  song,  and  to  illustrate  their 
genius  by  a  few  specimens  of  their  remains. 

§  5.  The  great  satirist  Archilochus  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  lyric  poets.  He  flourished  about  the 
year  700  B.C.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  is  attested  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  placed  him  on  a  levd 
with  Homer.  He  was  the  first  Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic 
verses  according  to  fixed  rules ;  the  invention  of  the  elegy  is 
ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Callinus ;  and  he  also  struck  out 
many  other  new  paths  in  poetry.  His  fame,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  terrible  satires,  composed  in  the  Iambic  metre,* 
in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man. 
He  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  therefore  held  in 
contempt  in  his  native  land.  He  had  been  suitor  to  Neobule, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and  after- 
wards refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment  he  held  up  the  feimily  to  pubHc  scorn,  in  an  iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury  and  his  daughters  of  the 
most  abandoned  profligacy.  His  lampoons  produced  such  an 
effect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hanged 
themselves  through  shame.  Discontented  at  home,  the  poet 
accompanied  a  colony  to  Thasos ;  but  he  was  not  more  happy 
in  his  adopted  country,  which  he  frequently  attacks  in  his  satires. 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  Ufe  in  wandering  in  other  countries, 
and  at  length  fell  in  a  battle  between  the  Parians  and  Naxians. 
The  following  lines  of  Archilochus,  addressed  to  his  own  soul, 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  higher  attributes  of  his  style,  and 
his  own  morbid  philosophy  : — 

"  My  soul,  my  soul,  care-worn,  bereft  of  reat, 
Arise  !  and  fi^nt  the  foe  with  dauntless  breast ; 
Take  thy  firm  stand  amidst  his  fierce  alaims  ; 
Secure,  with  inborn  Valour  meet  his  arms. 


♦  **  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo." — HoB.  Are  Poet,  79. 

Q  Z 
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Nor,  conqaeringy  mount  vain-glory's  glittering  ste^ ; 
Nor,  conquer'd,  yield,  fall  down  at  home,  and  weep. 
Await  the  turns  of  life  with  duteous  awe ; 
Know,  Revolution  is  great  Nature's  law."  * 

§  6.  Simoiiides  of  Amorgos,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Ceos,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Archilochus,  with  whom  he  shai-es  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
iambic  metre.  He  was  bom  in  Samoa,  but  led  a  colony  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Amorgos,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  is  the  earUest  of  the  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists 
in  Terse.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  is  a  satirical 
poem  "On  Women,'*  in  which  he  describes  their  various  cha- 
racters. In  order  to  give  a  livelier  image  of  the  female  character, 
he  derives  their  different  qualities  from  the  variety  of  their 
origin ;  the  cunning  woman  being  formed  from  the  fox,  the 
talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  the  uncleanly  woman  from  the 
swine,  and  so  on.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  poem  : — 

**  Next  in  tlie  lot  a  gallant  dame  we  see, 
Sprung  from  a  mare  of  noble  pedigree. 
No  servile  work  her  spirit  proud  can  brook ; 
Her  hands  were  never  taught  to  bake  or  cook ; 
The  vapour  of  the  oven  makes  her  ill ; 
She  scorns  to  empty  slops  or  turn  the  mill. 
No  household  washings  her  fair  skin  deface. 
Her  own  ablutions  are  her  chief  solace. 
Three  baths  a  day,  with  balms  and  pei'iumes  rare, 
R^resh  her  tender  limbs :  her  long  rich  hair 
Each  time  she  combs,  and  decks  with  blooming  flowers. 
No  spouse  more  fit  than  she  the  idle  hours 
Of  wealthy  lords  or  kings  to  recreate. 
And  grace  the  splendour  of  their  courtly  state. 
For  men  of  humbler  sort,  no  better  guide 
Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  to  ruin  can  provide."  f 

§  7.  Tyrtseus  and  Alcman  were  the  two  great  lyric  poets  of 
Sparta,  though  neither  of  them  was  a  native  of  Lacedfiemon. 
The  personal  history  of  Tyrteeus,  and  his  warlike  songs,  which 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans  during  the  second 
Meesenian  war,  have  already  occupied  our  attention.^  Alcman 
was  originally  a  Lydian  slave  in  a  Spartan  family,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  his  master.  He  lived  from  about  b.c.  670  to  611  ; 
and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.    They  par- 

*  Translated  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

t  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure.  {  See  above,  p.  75. 
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take  of  the  character  of  this  period,  which  was  oue  of  repose 
and  ei\jojinent  after  the  fatigues  aud  perils  of  war.  Many  of  his 
songs  celebrate  the  pleasures  of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  but 
the  more  important  were  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  at  the 
pubhc  festivals  of  Sparta.  His  description  of  Night  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  remains  of  his  genius  : — 

•*  Now  o'er  the  drowsy  earth  still  Night  prevails. 
Calm  sleep  the  mouDtain  tops  and  shady  vales. 
The  rugged  cliffs  and  hollow  glens ; 
The  wild  beasts  slumber  in  their  dens ; 
The  cattle  on  the  hill.     Deep  in  the  sea 
The  countless  finny  race  and  moniiter  brood 
Tranquil  repose.     Even  the  busy  bee 
Forgets  her  daily  toil.     The  silent  wood 
No  more  with  noisy  hum  of  insect  rings ; 
And  all  tlie  feather'd  tribes,  by  gentle  sleep  subdued, 
Roost  in  the  glade,  and  hang  their  drooping  wings.''  * 

§  8.  Althou^  choral  poetry  was  successfully  cultivated  by 
Alcman,  it  received  its  chief  improvements  from  Arion  and 
Stesichorus.  Both  of  these  poets  composed  for  a  trained  body 
of  men  ;  while  the  poems  of  Alcman  were  sung  by  the  popular 
chorus. 

Arion  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who 
began  to  reign  b.c.  626.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  hfe  beyond 
the  beautiful  story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion,  thus  runs  the 
story,  Arion  went  te  Sicily  to  take  part  in  a  musical  contest. 
He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a 
Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The  rude 
sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated  his  murder.  After 
imploring  them  in  vain  to  spare  his  life,  he  obtained  permission 
to  play  for  the  last  time  on  his  beloved  lyre.  In  festal  attire  he 
placed  himself  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the  vessel,  and  one 
of  them  now  took  the  bard  on  its  back,  and  carried  him  to 
Teenarum,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  inquired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion, 
who  replied  that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  according  to  their 

♦  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure. 
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desert.  In  later  times  there  existed  at  TaeDarum  a  bronze  monu- 
ment representing  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin.  The  great  im- 
provement in  lyric  poetry  ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  invention  of 
the  Dithyramb.  This  was  a  choral  song  and  dance  in  honour 
of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  existed  in  a  rude  form  even  at  an 
earlier  time.  Arion,  however,  converted  it  into  an  elaborate 
composition,  simg  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  purpose.  The  Dithyramb  is  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  poetry,  since  it  was  the  germ  from  w^hich 
sprung  at  a  later  time  the  magnificent  productions  of  the  tragic 
Muso  at  Athens. 

Stesichorus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  B.  c.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  b.  c.  608, 
and  to  have  died  in  B.  o.  660.  He  travelled  in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  and  was  buried  in  Catana,  whore  his  grave  was  shown 
near  a  gate  of  the  city  in  later  times.  He  introduced  such  great 
improvements  into  the  Greek  chorus,  that  he  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  choral  song,  which  had  consisted  pre- 
viously of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform  stanza,  by  dividing  it 
into  the  Strophe,  the  Antistrophe,  and  the  Epodus — the  turn, 
the  return,  and  the  rest. 

§  9.  Alcajus  and  Sappho  were  both  natives  of  Mytilene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  B.  c.  610 — 580.  Their 
songs  were  composed  for  a  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorus, 
and  they  were  each  the  inventor  of  a  new  metre,  which  bears 
their  name,  and  is  famihar  to  us  by  the  well  known  odes  of  Ho- 
race. Their  poetry  was  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  writers' 
inmost  feelings,  and  presents  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  ^olians  at 
its  highest  point. 

Of  the  Hfe  of  Alcadus  we  have  several  interesting  particulars.  He 
fought  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenseans  for 
the  possession  of  Sigeum  (b.  g.  606),  and  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  leaving  his  arms  behind  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  en- 
joyed, notwithstanding,  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
warrior,  and  his  house  is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with 
the  weapons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of  his  art.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  state, 
and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to 
which  he  belonged  by  birth.  When  the  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  their  spirits  by  a  number  of  most 
animated  odes,  full  of  invectives  against  the  popular  party  and 
its  leaders.  In  order  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  exiled  nobles, 
Pittacus  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as  ^Esymnetes 
or  Dictator.    He  held  his  office  for  ten  years  (b.  o.  589 — 579), 
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and  during  that  time  be  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiles, 
and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popular  basis.  When 
Alcseus  perceived  that  all  hope  of  restoration  to  his  native 
country  was  gone,  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  lands. 
The  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent 
imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something  of 
their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the  highest  praise 
are  his  warhke  odes,*  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  palace  halls  : — 

'*  From  floor  to  roof  the  spacious  palace  halls 

Glitter  with  war*«  array ; 
With  bumish'd  metal  clad,  the  lofty  walls 

Beam  like  the  bright  noon  day. 
There  white-plumed  helmets  hang  from  many  a  nail, 

Above  in  threatening  row  ; 
Steel-gamishM  tunics,  and  broad  coats  of  moil, 

Spread  o'er  the  space  below. 
Chalcidian  blades  enow,  and  belts  are  hei-e, 

Greaves  and  emblazon'd  shields ; 
Well-tried  protectors  from  the  hostile  spear 

On  other  battle-fields. 
With  these  good  helps  our  work  of  war 's  begun } 
With  these  our  victory  must  be  won."  f 

In  some  of  his  poems  Alcseus  described  the  hardships  of  exile, 
and  the  perils  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings  by  land  and  by 
sea  -jX  while  in  others  he  sang  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  of 
wine. 

Sappho,  the  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  whom  he  addresses  a» 
''the  dark-haired,  spotless,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho,"  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Greek  poetesses.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her  poetry  ;  Plato 
in  an  extant  epigram  caUs  her  the  tenth  Muse  ;  and  it  is  related 
of  Solon,  that,  on  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  recital  of  one  of 
her  poems,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  see  death  until  he  had 
committed  it  to  memory.  Of  the  events  of  her  hfe  we  have 
scarcely  any  information  ;  and  the  common  story  that,  being  in 
love  with  Phaon  and  finding  her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped 
down  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
later  times.    At  Mytilene  Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female  lite- 

*  **Alcci  minaces^Camenaj." — Hon.  Ct.irm.  iv.  9,  7. 
f  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure. 
{  *<  Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcse,  plectro  dura  navis, 

Dura  fugse  mala,  dura  belli."— HoR.  Carm.  ii.  13,  26. 
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rary  society,  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry, 
fiushioD,  and  gallantry.  Modem  writers  have  indeed  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  all  re- 
proach, and  that  her  tenderness  was  as  pure  as  it  was  glowing  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  extant  fragments  of  her  poetry 
without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female  who 
oould  write  such  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous  woman 
which  her  modern  apologists  pretend.  Her  poems  were  chiefly 
amatory,*  and  the  most  importemt  of  the  fragments  which  have 
been  preserved  is  a  magnificent  ode  to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  In 
several  of  Sappho's  fragments  we  perceive  the  exquisite  taste 
with  which  she  employed  images  drawn  from  nature,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  beautiful  line  imitated  by  B3rron, — 

**  0  He8|)erus !  thou  bringest  all  things." 

§  10.  Anacreon  is  the  last  Lyric  poet  of  this  period  who  claims 
our  attention.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  He 
spent  part  of  his  hfe  at  Samos,  under  the  pati<>nage  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs.  After  the  death 
of  this  despot  (b.  g.  522),  he  went  to  Athens,  at  the  invitation  of 
Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  He 
remained  at  Athens  till  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  (a  c. 
514),  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  The  uni- 
versal tradition  of  antiquity  represents  Anacreon  as  a  consum- 
mate voluptuary  ;  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
He  sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will,  and  we  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  the  poet. 
His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
'that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  Only  a  few  genuine  frag- 
ments ot  his  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  odes  ascribed 
*io  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

§11.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
literary  celebrity  in  Greece  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  poets  ; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  century  there  sprang 
up  in  different  parts  of  Greece  a  number  of  men  who,  imder  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Sages,  became  distinguished  for  their  practi- 
cal sagacity  and  wise  sayings  or  maxims.  Their  names  are 
differently  given  in  the  various  popular  catalogues ;  but  those 
most  generally  admitted  to  the  honour  are  Solon,  Thales,  Pitta- 
cus,  Periander,  Cleobulus,  Chilo,  and  Bias.  Most  of  these  per- 
sonages were  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  public  hfe,  and 

*  "  spirat  adhuc  amor 

Viviintque  commissi  calores 

.Eolis  fidibas  puelUe." — UoB.  Corffi,  iv.  9,  10. 
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exoxased  great  inflaenoe  upon  their  contemporaries.  They  were 
the  authors  of  the  celebrated  mottoes  inscribed  in  later  days  in 
the  Delphian  temple — "  Elnow  thyself," — "  Nothing  too  much," 
— "Ejiow  thy  opportunity," — "Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of 
ruin." 

Of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  and  of  Periander,  the  despot 
of  Corinth,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length  ;  and  Thales  will 
presently  claim  our  notice  as  the  founder  of  Grecian  philo* 
Bophy. 

Pittacus  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  life  of 
Alceeus,  as  the  wise  and  virtuous  ruler  of  Mytilene,  who  re» 
signed  the  sovereign  power  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  volun- 
tarily conferred  upon  him,  after  establishing  political  order  in 
the  state.  The  maxims  attributed  to  him  illustrate  the  amiable 
features  of  his  character.  He  pronounced  "  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  a  man  can  enjoy  to  be  the  power  of  doing  good  ;"  that 
« the  most  sagacious  man  was  he  who  foresaw  the  approach  of 
misfortune ;"  "  the  bravest  man  he  who  knew  how  to  bear  it ;" 
that  "  victory  should  never  be  stained  by  blood ;"  and  that 
"  pardon  was  often  a  more  effectual  check  on  crime  than  punish- 
ment." 

Cleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
is  only  known  by  his  pithy  sayings.  He  taught  that  "  a  man 
shotdd  never  leave  his  dwelling  without  considering  well  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  or  re-enter  it  without  reflecting  on  what  he  had 
done  ;"  and  that  **  it  was  folly  in  a  husband  either  to  fondle  or 
reprove  his  wife  in  compcmy." 

Chilo,  of  Sparta,  had  Med  the  office  of  Ephor  in  his  native 
city,  and  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Spartan  king  Demara- 
tus.  When  asked  what  were  the  three  most  difficult  things  in  a 
man's  life,  he  rephed  :  "  To  keep  a  secret,  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
to  make  a  profitable  use  of  leisure  time." 

Bias,  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  since  he  was  aJive  at  the  Persian  conquest  of  the 
Ionian  cities.  The  following  are  specimens  of  his  maxims  :  he 
declared  "  the  most  unfortimate  of  all  men  to  be  the  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  bear  misfortune  ;"  that  "  a  man  should  be 
alow  in  making  up  his  mind,  but  swift  in  executing  his  deci- 
sions ;"  that  **  a  man  should  temper  his  love  for  his  friends  by 
the  reflection  that  they  might  some  day  become  his  enemies, 
and  moderate  his  hatred  of  his  enemies  by  the  reflection  that 
they  might  some  day  become  his  friends.'*  When  overtaken  by 
a  storm  on  a  voyage  with  a  dissolute  crew,  and  hearing  them 
offer  up  prayers  for  their  safety,  he  advised  them  rather  '^  to  be 
silent,  lest  tlie  gods  should  discover  that  they  were  at  sea." 
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§  12.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  begins  with  Thales  of 
Miletus,  who  was  born  about  B.  c.  640,  and  died  in  650,  at  the 
age  of  90.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy, 
and  to  him  were  traced  the  first  beginnings  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.  The  main  doctrine  of  his  philosophical  system 
was,  that  water,  or  fluid  substance,  was  the  single  original 
element  fi*om  which  every  thing  came  and  into  which  every  thing 
returned. 

Anaximander,  the  successor  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school,  lived 
from  B.  c.  610  to  647.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  geography,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  use  of  the  sun-dial  into  Greece.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers  in  prose,  in  which  he  composed 
a  geographical  treatise.  He  is  further  said  to  have  constructed 
a  chart  or  map  to  accompany  this  work ;  and  to  this  account  we 
may  give  the  more  credence,  since  in  the  century  after  his  death, 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt^  the  Ionian  Aristagoras  showed 
to  the  Spartan  Cleomenos  "^  a  tablet  of  copper,  upon  which  was 
inscribed  every  known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas,  and 
the  rivers." 

Anaximenes,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  Ionian  philosophers, 
lived  a  httle  later  than  Anaximander.  He  endeavoured,  like 
Thales,  to  derive  the  origin  of  all  material  things  from  a  single 
element ;  and,  according  to  his  theory,  air  was  the  source  of  life. 
In  like  manner,  HeracUtus  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about 
B.  G.  513,  regarded  fire  or  heat  as  the  primary  form  of  all  matter ; 
and  theories  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  by  other  philosophers 
of  this  school 

A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  Anaxagoras  was  bom 
in  B.C.  499,  and  consequently  his  life,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  next  period  of  Grecian  history,  but  we  mention  him  here 
in  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Ionic  School  He  came 
to  Athens  in  480  B.C.,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Though  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
he  resigned  it  all  to  his  relatives,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  for 
thirty  years,  and  numbered  among  his  hearers  Pericles,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides.  He  abandoned  the  system  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  instead  of  regarding  some  elementary  form  of  matter  as  the 
origin  of  all  things,  he  conceived  a  supreme  mind  or  intelligence,* 
distinct  from  the  visible  world,  to  have  imparted  form  and  order 
to  the  chaos  of  nature.  These  innovations  afforded  the  Athe- 
nians a  pretext  for  indicting  Anaxagoras  of  impiety,  thoiigh  it  is 
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probable  that  bis  oonnexion  with  Pericles  was  the  real  cause  of 
that  proceeding.  It  was  only  through  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents  and  quit  Athens.  The 
philosopher  retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

§  13.  The  second  school  of  Greek  philosophy  was  the  Eleatic, 
wldch  derived  its  name  from  Elea  or  Veha,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  western  coast  of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  who  fled  to  Elea  on  the  conquest  of  his 
native  land  by  the  Persians.  He  conceived  the  whole  of  nature 
to  be  God,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denoimce  as  abominable  the 
Homeric  descriptions  of  the  gods.  His  philosophical  system 
was  developed  in  the  succeeding  century  by  his  successors, 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  Greek 
speculation  by  the  acuteness  of  their  dialectics. 

§  14.  The  third  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras. The  history  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  obscured  by 
the  legends  of  later  writers  ;  but  there  are  a  few  important  facts 
respecting  him  which  are  sufficiently  well  ascertained.  He  was 
a  native  of  Samos,  and  was  bom  about  b.  c.  580.  His  father  was 
an  opulent  merchant,  and  P3rthagoras  himself  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East.  His  travels  were  greatly  magnified  by  the 
<nredulity  of  a  later  age,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  visited  Egypt^  and  perhaps  also  Phcenicia  and  Babylon. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Thales,  Aiiaxi- 
mander,  and  other  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  Of  his  own 
philosophical  views  our  knowledge  is  very  limited ;  since  he  left 
nothing  behind  him  in  writing,  and  the  later  doctrines  of  the 
Pjrthagoreans  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the 
school  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  his  contemporary  Xenophanes  related 
that  I^hagoras  seeing  a  dog  beaten  interceded  in  its  behalf 
saying — ^  It  is  the  soul  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize 
by  its  voice."  Later  writers  added  that  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  his  own  soul  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  Trojan 
Euphorbus,  the  son  of  Panthous,  who  was  slain  by  Menelaus, 
and  that  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he  took  down,  at  first  sight, 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at 
Aigos,  where  it  had  been  dedicated  by  Menelaus.*     Pythagoras 

♦  **  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  itenim  Oreo 
Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  altra 
Nervos  atqae  cutem  morti  concesserat  atr«." 

HOR.  Carm,  i.  28   lo 
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was  distinguished  bj  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  arithmetic ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  his  teaching  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  led  to  regard  numbers  in  some  mysterious  manner  as  the 
basis  and  essence  of  all  things.  We  shall,  however,  form  an  er^ 
roneous  opinion  of  the  character  of  Pyths^oras,  if  we  regard  him 
simply  as  a  philosopher,  attaching  to  the  word  the  same  mean- 
ing which  it  bore  among  the  Athenians  of  a  later  age.  Ue  was  in 
&ct  more  of  the  religious  teacher  than  of  the  philosopher  ;  and  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  being  destined  by  the  gods  to  reveal  to 
his  disciples  a  new  and  a  purer  mode  of  hfe.  The  religious 
element  in  his  character  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his 
oontemporaries,  and  they  behoved  him  to  stand  in  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  gods. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Samos  about  the  age  of 
forty,  with  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  his  divine  mission. 
Finding  the  condition  of  his  native  country,  which  was  then 
under  the  despotism  of  Polycrates,  unfavourable  to  the  dis- 
semination of  his  doctrines,  he  migrated  to  Croton  in  Italy. 
Here  he  met  with  the  most  wonderful  success.  His  pubUc 
exhortations  induced  numbers  to  enrol  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  society  which  he  sought  to  establish.  This 
society  was  a  kind  of  religious  brotherhood,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  together  by  peculiar  rites  and  observances. 
There  were  various  gradations  among  the  members,  and  no  can- 
didates were  admitted  without  passing  through  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, in  which  their  intellectual  faculties  and  general  character 
were  tested.  Everything  done  and  taught  in  the  fraternity  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  appears 
that  the  members  had  some  private  signs,  hke  Freemasons,  by 
which  they  could  recognize  each  other,  even  if  they  had  never 
met  before.  From  the  secrecy  in  which  their  proceedings  were 
enyelo|>ed,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  reUgious  rites, 
nor  the  pecuhar  diet  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected. Some  writers  represent  Pythagoras  as  forbidding  aH 
animal  food ;  but  all  the  members  cannot  have  been  subjected  to 
this  prohibition,  since  we  know  that  the  celebrated  athlete  Milo 
was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  But  temperance  was  strictly 
enjoined  ;  and  their  whole  training  tended  to  produce  great  self- 
possession  and  mastery  over  the  passions.  Most  of  the  converts 
of  Pythagoras  belonged  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
himdred  of  them,  most  attached  to  their  teacher,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  society,  and  were  closely  united  to  Pythagoras 
and  each  other  by  a  sacred  vow.  His  doctrines  spread  rapidly 
over  Magna  Gnccia,  and  clubs  of  a   similar  character  were 
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establiflhed  at  Sjbaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other 
cities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  F^hagoras  had  originally  any  political 
designs  in  the  foundation  of  the  brotherhood  ;  but  it  was  only 
natural  that  a  club  like  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  at  Croton 
should  speedily  acquire  great  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  which  it  uniformly  exerted  in  favour  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  Pythagoras  himself  also  obtained  great  pohtical  power. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  hold  any  public  office,  either  at  Croton 
or  elsewhere  ;  but  he  was  the  general  of  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  order,  which  appears  to  have  paid  implicit  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  which  bore  in  many  respects  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  one  founded  in  modern  times  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  influence,  however,  exercised  by  the  brotherhood 
upon  public  affairs  proved  its  ruin.  The  support  which  it  lent 
to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  various  cities,  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  spirit  produced  against 
the  whole  system  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  Croton  (b.  c.  610),  of  which  an 
account  has  been  already  given,  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pythsr 
goreans  beyond  measure.  The  war  had  been  undertaken 
through  the  advice  of  Pythagoras  himself;  and  the  forces  of 
Croton  had  been  commanded  by  Milo,  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood. Accordingly,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Pytha- 
goreans opposed  more  actively  than  ever  the  attempts  of  the 
popular  party  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  of  Croton, 
and  refused  to  divide  among  the  people  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  city.  A  revolution  was  the  consequence.  A  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  was  established  at  Croton  ;  and  the 
people  now  took  revenge  upon  their  powerful  opponents.  In  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  in 
which  the  leading  Pythagoreans  were  assembled  ;  the  house  was 
set  on  Are ;  and  many  of  the  members  perished.  Similar  riots 
took  place  in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  in  which  Pytha- 
gorean clubs  had  been  formed ;  and  civil  dissensions  ensued 
which,  after  lasting  many  years,  were  at  length  pacified  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Achaeans  of  the  mother  country.  The 
PythagcMrean  order,  as  an  active  and  organised  brotherhood,  was 
thus  suppressed  ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  continued  to  exist  as  a 
philosophical  sect,  and  after  some  interval  were  again  admitted 
into  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  There  were 
different  accounts  of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself ;  but  he  is 
generally  stated  to  have  died  at  Metapontum,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 


Temple  at  JUgina,  restored. 


CIIAPTER  XIV. 


HIBTOBY   OF   ART. 

{  1.  Perfection  of  Grecian  art.  §  2.  Origin  of  architectare.  §  3.  Cyclopean 
walls.  Treasury  of  Atreus.  §  4.  Architecture  of  temples.  §  5.  Three 
orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  §  6.  Temples  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus,  of  Hera  (Juno)  atSamos,of  Apolloat  Delphi, 
and  of  Jove  at  Athens.  Remains  of  temples  at  Posidonia  (Paestum), 
Seliuus,  and  iEgina.  §  7.  Origin  of  sculpture.  Wooden  images  of  the 
gods.  iSculptured  figures  on  architectural  monuments.  Lions  over  the 
gate  at  Mycens.  §  8.  Improvements  in  sculpture  in  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  n.c.  §  9.  Extant  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture.  The  Selinun- 
tine,  .iilginetan,  and  Lycian  marbles.     §  10.  History  of  painting. 

f  I.  The  perfection  of  Greek  art  is  still  more  wonderful  than 
the  perfection  of  Greek  literature.  In  poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  other  languages  have  produced  works  which  may  stand 
oomparison  with  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  literature  ;  but  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Hellenic  race 
ia  acknowledged  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  most  suc- 
oessful  artist  of  modem  times  only  hopes  to  approach,  and 
dreams  not  of  surpassing  the  glorious  creations  of  Grecian  art. 
The  art  of  a  people  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  branch  of  its 
antiquities,  but  also  an  important  part  of  ita  hiatoiy.    It  forms 
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one  of  the  most  durable  evidences  of  a  nation's  growth  in  civi- 
lization and  social  progress.  The  remains  of  the  Parthenon  alone 
would  have  borne  the  most  unerring  testimony  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  greatness  of  Athens,  if  the  history  of  Qreece 
had  been  a  blank,  and  the  names  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  un- 
known. 

§  2.  Architecture  first  claims  our  attention  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Grecian  art,  since  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
at  a  much  earher  period  than  either  sculpture  or  painting. 
Architecture  has  its  origin  in  nature  and  in  rehgion.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the  attempt  to  erect  habitations 
suitable  for  the  gods,  are  the  two  causes  from  which  the  art 
derives  its  existence.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  architecture  was  chiefly  indebted  to  religion  for  its 
development ;  and  hence  its  history,  as  a  fine  art,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  temple.  But  before  speaking  of  the 
Grecian  temples,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  earlier  buildings  of  the  Greeks. 

§  3.  The  oldest  works  erected  by  Grecian  hands  are  those 
gigantic  walls  which  are  still  found  at  Tiryus  and  Mycenae^  and 
other  cities  of  Greece.  They  consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
put  together  without  cement  of  any  kind,  though  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  In  the  most 
ancient  specimens,  the  stones  are  of  irregular  polygonal  shapes, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  gaps 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones  :  of  this  we  have  an  eicample 
in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns. 


,^*^->  ^ 


Wall  at  Tiryns. 


In  other  cases  the  stones,  though  they  are  still  of  irregular 
polygonal  shapes,  are  skilfully  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  another, 
and  their  &ces  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the  whole  wall  a  smooth 
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appearance.    A  Bpecimen  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  walls  of 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos.     In  the  third  species  the  stones 


Wall  of  the  Citadel  of  Argoo. 

are  more  or  less  regular,  and  are  laid  in  horizontal  coursen. 
The  walls  of  Mycena3  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
structure.  (See  drawing  on  p.  25.)  These  gigantic  walls  are 
generally  known  hj  the  name  of  Cyclopean,  because  posterity 
could  not  believe  them  to  be  the  works  of  man.  Modem 
writers  assign  them  to  the  Pelasgians  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  their  origin,  though  we  may  safely  beheve  them  to  belong 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  history.  In  the  Homeric 
l)oems  we  find  the  cities  of  Qreeoe  surrounded  with  massive 
walls ;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive 
kingdom  as  "  the  walled  Tir3ms,"  and  "  Mycenaa,  the  well-built 
city." 

The  only  other  remains  which  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporary with  these  massive  walls  are  those  subterraneous 
dome-shaped  edifices  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  trea- 
suries of  the  heroic  kings.  This,  however,  seems  doubtful,  and 
many  modem  writers  maintain  them  to  have  l>een  the  i^Eunily- 
vaults  of  the  ancient  heroes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  The 
best  preserved  monument  of  this  kind  is  the  one  at  Mycense, 
where  we  find  so  many  remains  of  the  earUest  Grecian  art.  This 
building,  generally  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  entirely  under 
ground.  It  contains  two  chambers,  the  one  upon  entrance 
being  a  large  vault  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty  in  height, 
giving  access  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
which  gradually  approach  and  unite  in  the  top  in  a  closing  stone. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  superincumbent  weight, 
and  deriving  strength  and  coherence  from  the  weight  itself, 
which  is  in  reahty  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  doorway  of 
the  monument  was  formerly  adorned  with  pilasters  and  other 
ornaments  in  marble  of  different  colouro.  It  appears  to  have 
been  hned  in  the  interior  with  bronze  plftbM,  the  holes  for  the 
nails  of  which  are  stiU  visiblo  in  horucmtal  rows. 
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§  4.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  originally  small  in  size  and 
mean  in  appearance.  The  most  ancient  were  nothing  but  hollow 
trees,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed,  since  the 
temple  in  early  times  was  simply  the  habitation  of  the  deity,  and 
not  a  place  for  the  worshippers.  As  the  nation  grew  in  know- 
ledge and  in  civilisation,  the  desire  naturally  arose  of  improving 
and  embellishing  the  habitations  of  their  deities.  The  tree  was 
first  exchanged  for  a  wooden  house.  The  form  of  the  temple 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  conmion  dweUings  of  men. 
Among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  we  still  find  an  exact  con- 
formity of  style  and  arrangement  between  the  wooden  huts  now 
occupied  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  splendid  temples  of  antiquity. 
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Wooden  Hut  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  wooden  habitation  of  the  god  gave  way  in  turn  to  a  temple 
of  stone.  In  the  erection  of  these  sacred  edifices,  architecture 
made  great  and  rapid  progress ;  -and  even  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  there  were  many  magnificent  temples  erected  in^  va- 
rious parts  of  Hellas.  Most  of  the  larger  temples  received  their 
light  from  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  were 
for  this  reason  called  hyjxjthrdl,*  or  under  the  sky.  They  usually 
consisted  of  three  parts,  the  pronaosyf  or  vestibule  ;  the  jiaoSyX  or 
ce/7a,  which  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and  the  opistho- 
domttSf^  or  back-building,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  frequently  kept.  The  form  of  the  temples  was  very  simple, 
being  either  oblong  or  round  ;  and  their  grandeur  was  owing  to 
the  beautiful  combination  of  columns  which  adorned  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  outside.  These  columns  either  surrounded  the 
building  entirely,  or  were  arranged  in  porticoes  on  one  or  more 
of  its  fronts ;  and  according  to  their  number  and  distribution 
temples  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers 
on  architecture.  Columns  were  originally  used  simply  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  building ;  and,  amidst  all  the  elaborations  of 
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a  lftt«F  age,  this  object  was  atwayB  kept  i: 
the  column  aupiwrting  a  horizontal  n 


Uenoe  we  find 
technical)}'  called  the 
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entablature.  Both  the  column  and  the  entablature  are  i^n 
divided  into  three  distinct  parta.  The  former  consists  of  the 
base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the 
frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  architrave  is  the  chief  beam,*  rest- 
ing on  the  Bumiait  of  the  row  of  columns  ;  the  frieze  rises  above 
the  architrave,  and  is  frequeptlj  adorned  Vij  figures  in  relief, 
whence  ite  Greek  name  ;t  aud  above  the  fiieie  projects  the  cor- 
nice,! forming  a  handsome  finish  to  the  entablature.  According 
to  certain  differences  In  the  proportions  and  embellishments  of 
the  columns  mid  entablature  Grecian  architecture  waa  divided 
iutn  three  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 

§  fi.  The  Doric  order  ia  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  [leople  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 
It  ia  simple,  massive,  and  majestic.  The  column  is  characterieed 
bj  the  absence  of  a  base,  by  the  thickuesa  and  rapid  diminution 
of  the  shaft,  and  by  the  BtmpUcity  and  mossiveness  of  the 
capital.  In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in  one  surfaoe  and 
quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  triglypha,  so  called 
from  the  three  flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the 
intervening  channels  ;  while  the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  triglypha,  are  also  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high 
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reliet    The  comioe  projects  for,  and  on  ita  under  aide  are  cut 
eeveral  sets  of  drops,  called  mutules. 

The  Ionic  order  is  distingmabed  by  simple  gracefulness,  and 
bj  a  much  richer  stjie  of  omameat  thou  the  Doric.  The  shaft 
of  the  column  is  much  more  slender,  and  rests  upon  a  base  ; 
while  the  capital  is  adorned  by  spiral  volutes.  The  architrare 
is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  other  ; 
there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architrave  and  the  frieze, 
and  all  three  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or  less  orna- 
mented with  mouldings. 


The  Corintidan  order  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  Ionic,  and  be- 
longs to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  one  treated  in  the  present 
book.  It  iawpecially  characterized  by  its  beautiful  capital,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor Oallimachue  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  by  s  tile,  and 
overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus,  on  which  it  had  accident- 
ally boeu  placed.   Theeorliestknowneiampleof  itsuse  tbrough- 
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§  6.  Pacing  over  tho  earlier  Greek  temples,  we  find  at  the  be 
ginning  of  tbo  sixth  century  s.c.  several  magnificent  buildiogii 
of  this  hind  mentioneii  hy  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at 
Epheeuu,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos.  The  former 
was  erected  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  froni  its  size  and  magiii- 
flcence  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  oommenced  about  B.C.  600,  uuder  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects  Cbersipbron  and  bis  Bon  Metagenes,  of  CnoBsus 
in  Crete,  but  it  occupied  many  years  in  building.  The  material 
employed  was  white  marble,  and  the  order  of  architecture 
adopted  was  the  looiu.     Its  lengtb  ms  4SS  feet,  its  breadth 
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220  feet ;  the  columns  were  60  feet  in  height,  and  127  in 
number ;  and  the  blocks  of  mai'ble  composing  the  architrave 
were  30  feet  in  length.  This  wonder  of  the  world  was  burnt 
down  by  Herostratus,  in  order  to  immortalise  himself  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (b.  a  356)  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  still  greater  magnificence  by  the 
contributions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  temple  of  Hera  (Jimo)  at  Samos  was  begun  about  the 
same  time  as  the  one  at  Ephesus  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
finished  much  earlier,  since  it  was  the  largest  temple  with  which 
Herodotus  was  acquainted.  It  was  346  feet  in  length,  and  189  in 
breadth,  and  was  originallj  built  in  the  Doric  style,  but  the 
existing  remains  belong  to  the  Ionic  order.  The  architects  werer 
Bhoecus,  and  his  son  Theodorus,  both  natives  of  Samos. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  B.  c.  548.  The  sum 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  temple  was  300  talents,  or  about 
115,000/.,  which  had  to  be  collected  from  the  various  cities  in 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  contract  foi  the  building  was  taken  by 
the  AlcmsBonidee,  and  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ecuted the  work  hai  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  the  front  was  cased  with  Parian  marble. 

About  the  same  time  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  commenced  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens.  It  was  a  colossal  fabric  in 
the  Doric  style,  359  feet  in  length  by  173  in  breadth,  and  was  only 
completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  650  years  after  its  foundation. 

The  temples  mentioned  above  have  entirely  disappeared,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  columns  ;  but  others  erected  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  B.a  have  withstood  more  successfully  the 
ravages  of  time.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  stiiking 
are  the  two  temples  at  Posidonia,  or  Pactum,  the  colony  of  Sy- 
baris  in  southern  Italy,  the  remains  of  which  still  fill  the  beholder 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  The  larger  of  the  two,  which 
is  the  more  ancient^  is  characterised  by  the  massive  simphcity  of 
the  ancient  Doric  style.  It  is  195  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide. 
There  are  likewise  considerable  remains  of  three  ancient  temples 
at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  Doric  style.  The  temple  of  Jove 
Pkmhellenius,  in  the  island  of  .£gina,  of  which  many  columns 
are  still  standing,  was  probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  not  after  the  Persian  wars,  as  is  stated  by  many 
modem  writers.  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  and  lonely  spot  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  overlooking  the  sea  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica.  It  is  in  the 
Doric  style ;  and  the  front  elevation,  as  restored,  is  exhibited  in 
the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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§  7.  Sculpture,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  expression,  Statuary, 
owed  its  origin,  like  architecture,  to  religion.  The  only  statues 
in  Greece  were  for  a  long  time  those  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  about  B.  c.  550  that  statues  began  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
men.  The  most  ancient  representations  of  the  gods  did  not  even 
pretend  to  be  images,  but  were  only  symbohcal  signs  of  their 
presence,  and  were  often  nothing  more  than  unhewn  blocks  of 
stone  or  simple  pieces  of  wood.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue 
of  the  god,  carved  in  wood,  of  which  material  the  most  ancient 
statues  were  exclusively  made.*  The  art  of  carving  in  wood  was 
confined  to  certain  families,  and  was  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  Such  families  are  represented  in  Attica  by  the  mythical 
name  of  Docdalus,  and  in  i^gina  by  the  equally  mythical  name 
of  Smihs,  from  both  of  whom  many  artists  of  a  later  age  traced 
their  descent.  The  hereditary  cultivation  of  the  art  tended  to 
repress  its  improvement  and  development ;  and  the  carvers  long 
continued  to  copy  from  generation  to  generation  the  exact  type 
of  each  particular  god.  These  wooden  figures  were  frequently 
painted  and  clothed,  and  were  decorated  with  diadems,  ear-rings, 
and  necklaces,  and  in  course  of  time  were  partly  covered  with 
gold  or  ivory.  Statues  in  marble  or  metal  did  not  begin  to  be 
made  till  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Though  statuary  proper,  or  the  construction  of  a  round 
figure  standing  by  itself  continued  in  a  rude  state  for  a  long 
time  in  Greece,  yet  sculptured  figures  on  architectural  monu- 
ments were  executed  at  an  early  period  in  a  superior  style  of  art. 
One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  sculpture  still  extant  is  the 
work  in  rehef  above  the  ancient  gate  at  Mjcensd,  representing 
two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs  with  a  kind  of  pillar  be- 
tween them.    They  are  figured  on  p.  25. 

§  8.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  statuary,  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts,  by 
the  discovery  of  certain  mechanical  processes  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  metals.  Glaucus  of  Chios  is  mentioned  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metal ;  f  and  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  archi- 
tects, invented  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  bronze  in  a  mould. 
The  magnificent  temples,  which  began  to  be  built  about  the  same, 
period,  called  into  exercise  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  since  the 
friezes  and  pediments  were  usually  adorned  with  figures  in  relief. 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  practised  their  art  at  Sicyon 
about  B.C.  580,  were  the  first  sculptors  who  obtained  renown  for 
their  statues  in  marble.    They  founded  a  school  of  art  in  Sicyon, 

*  A  wooden  statue  was  called  |««»f»,  from  (/«,  *'  polish"  or  **  carve/' 
t  ri)if^v  miXXn^it,  Herod,  i.  25. 
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which  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  The  other  most  distin- 
guished schools  of  art  were  at  Samos,  Chios,  iEgina,  and  Argos. 
The  practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  great  pubUc 
games,  which  commenced  about  B.C.  550,  was  hkewise  of  great 
service  in  the  development  of  the  art.  In  forming  these  statues 
the  sculptor  was  not  tied  down  by  a  fixed  type,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  consequently  gave  greater  play  to 
his  inventive  powers.  The  improvement  thus  produced  in  the 
statues  of  men  was  gradually  extended  to  the  images  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  artist  was  emboldened  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
models,  and  to  represent  the  gods  imder  new  forms  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Nevertheless  even  the  sculptures  which  belong 
to  the  dose  of  the  present  period  still  bear  traces  of  the  religious 
restraints  of  an  earlier  age,  and  form  a  transition  from  the 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  archaic  style  to  that  ideal  beauty 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  developed  in  the  subUmo  works  of 
Phidias. 

§  9.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  this  period  still 
extant,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  rehefs  in  the 
metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus,  the  statues  on  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  of  iSgina,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  great  monument 
recently  discovered  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  two  rehefs  given 
on  p.  114  are  taken  from  the  metopes  of  two  temples  at  Selinus. 
The  first,  belonging  to  the  more  ancient  of  the  temples,  which 
was  probably  built  about  ac.  600,  represents  Perseus  cutting  off 
the  head  of  Medusa,  with  the  assistance  of  Pallas.  The  work  is 
very  rude  and  very  inferior,  both  in  style  and  execution,  to  the 
lions  over  the  gate  at  Mycenos.  The  second,  belonging  to  the 
more  recent  of  the  temples,  probably  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement.  It  repre- 
sents Actaeon  metunorphosed  into  a  stag  by  Artemis  (Diana), 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 

Two  of  the  statues  on  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at 
^gina  are  represented  on  pp.  16,  17.  These  statues  were  dis- 
covered in  181 2,  and  are  at  present  in  the  collection  at  Mimich. 
They  have  been  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  subject  is  Athena 
(Minerva)  leading  the  ^acids  or  iEginetan  heroes  in  the  war 
against  the  Trojans.  There  are  traces  of  colour  on  the  clothes, 
arms,  eye-balls,  and  lips,  but  not  on  the  flesh ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  many  small  holes  foimd  in  the  marble,  that  bronze 
armour  was  fixed  to  the  statues  by  means  of  nails.  There  is 
great  animation  in  the  figures,  but  their  gestures  are  too  violent 
and  abrupt ;  and  one  may  still  perceive  evident  traces  of  the 
archaic  style.    The  close  imitation  of  nature  is  very  striking. 

The  reliefs  on  the  monument  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia  were  evi- 
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dently  executed  by  Greek  artists,  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  ^ginetan  statues.  The  monument  consists  of  a 
quadrangular  tower  of  limestone  on  a  base,  and  was  surrounded 
on  four  sides  by  marble  friezes  at  the  height  of  20  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  these  friezes,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  are  sculptures  representing  various  mythological  subjects  ; 
and,  from  the  ends  of  the  narrower  sides  containing  four  beau- 
tiful Harpies  carrying  off  maidens,  the  building  is  frequently 
called  the  Harpy  Monument.  The  general  chai*aoter  of  these 
sculptures  is  an  antique  simplicity  of  style,  united  with  gi'ace 
Imd  elegance  of  execution. 

§  10.  Painting  is  not  mentioned  as  an  imitative  art  in  the 
earliest  records  of  Grecian  literature.  Homer  does  not  speak 
of  any  kind  of  painting,  although  he  frequently  describes  gar- 
ments inwoven  with  figures.  The  fine  arts  in  all  countries 
appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  religion  for  their  development ; 
and  since  painting  was  not  connected  in  early  times  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  it  long  remained  behind  the  sister  arts  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  For  a  considerable  period  all  paint* 
ing  consisted  in  colouring  statues  and  architectural  monuments, 
of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  already 
described.  The  first  improvements  in  painting  were  made  in 
the  schools  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  ;  and  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  the  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  found  on  the 
oldest  Corinthian  vases,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  About  the  same  time  painting  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  architecture  and 
sculpture.  The  paintings  of  the  town  of  Phocoea  are  mentioned 
on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Harpagus  in  b.o.  544 ;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  508)  Mandrocles,  who  constructed  for 
Darius  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus,  had  a  picture 
painted  representing  the  passage  of  the  army  and  the  king  him- 
self seated  on  a  throne  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed. 
The  only  great  painter,  however,  of  this  period,  whose  name  has 
been  preserved,  is  Cimon  of  Cleonas,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  who  probably  must  not  be  placed  later  than  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.c.  560-510).  He  introduced  great 
improvements  into  the  art,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
perfection  in  which  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
period.  His  works  probably  held  the  same  place  in  the  history 
of  painting  which  the  iEginetan  marbles  occupy  in  the  history 
of  sculpture,  forming  a  transition  from  the  archaic  stiffiiess  of 
the  old  school  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus 
of  Thasos. 
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CHAPTEE   XV. 

THE  BIBE  ASD  QROWTR  OP  TUB  FERSIAS  EHPIRE. 

J  I.  IntrDduetion.  $12.  The  Aisp-iui  Empire  §3.  The  Median  Empirt. 
3  «.  The  BabyloTUSB  Empire.  §  5.  Tlie  Lydisn  Moouchy,  and  lU  inlliK 
eaa  npoo  the  Asiatic  Greeki.  §  S,  Conqaest  of  the  Agialic  tiretlu  by 
Cnniu,kJngDf  Ljdia,  $7.  Foundetionof  the  Pcisian  Empire  by  CyrOB, 
and  arerthrow  of  the  Medina  Empire  bj-  the  latter.  §  8.  Caoqueit  ol'  the 
LydUn  UoiWTchy  by  Cynu.  §  9.  Conquest  of  the  Aiiatic  Greeks  by 
Hupiigiia.  the  goieral  ofCyrai.  Deatb  of  Cyruf.  §10.  Reigns  of  Cam- 
byne*  and  of  tha  falK  Smerdia.     §  11.  Hiitory  of  Po1ycnil«<,  deipot  of 
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Samoa.  §  12.  Accestion  of  Darius,  son  of  Hjrstaspes.  His  organization 
of  the  Persian  Empire.  §  13.  Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius.  §  14.  Sub- 
jection of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

§  1.  The  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  is  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  subject  has  hitherto  heen 
confined  to  the  history  of  separate  and  isolated  cities,  which 
were  but  httle  affected  by  each  other's  prosperity  or  adversity. 
But  the  Persian  invasion  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  Greek  cities.  A  common  danger  drew  them 
closer  together  and  compelled  them  to  act  in  concert.  Thus 
Grecian  history  obtains  a  degree  of  unity,  and  consequently  of 
interest.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
produced  such  important  results  upon  the  Grecian  siEttes,  there- 
fore claim  our  attention ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  subject 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  further  back,  and  to  glance  at 
the  history  of  those  monarchies  which  were  overthrown  by  the 
Persians. 

§  2.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day  the 
East  has  been  the  seat  of  vast  and  mighty  empires.  Of  these 
the  earliest  and  the  most  extensive  was  founded  by  the  Assyrian 
kings,  who  resided  at  the  city  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  this  empire  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended  over  the  south  of  Ajsia,  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.  Of  its  history  we  have 
hardly  any  particulars ;  but  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  sacred  and  profane  writers ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  earthen  mounds  which  entomb  the  ancient  Nineveh 
afford  unerring  testimony  of  the  progress  which  the  Assyrians 
had  made  in  architecture^  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
the  power  of  this  vast  empire  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  hitherto  been  its  subjects. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  still  continued  to  exist  as  the  seat  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  was 
divided  between  the  Modes  and  Babylonians. 

§  3.  The  Modes  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Indo -Germanic 
£unily  inhabiting  the  vast  spaoe  of  country  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Iran  or  Aria,  which  extends  south  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Oxus,  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  Mount  Zagros  on  the 
west — a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Tigris  and 
eastward  of  that  river.  The  north-western  part  of  this  coimtry 
was  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  their  capital  Ecbatana  was 
situated  in  a  mountainous  and  healthy  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  the  fr'eshness  and  coolness  of  its  dimate  in  the  sum- 
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mer  heats.  Their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend  ;  and  their 
religion  was  the  one  which  had  been  founded  by  Zoroaster. 
They  worshipped  fire  as  the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
priests  were  the  Magi,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  or  caste,  pos- 
sessing great  influence  and  power  in  the  state.  The  people  were 
brave  and  warUke,  and  imder  their  successive  monarchs  they 
gradually  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Indus  on  the  east 
to  the  river  Halys  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  west. 
Their  most  celebrated  conquest  was  the  capture  of  Nineveh, 
which  they  rased  to  the  ground  in  b.c.  606.* 

§  4.  The  Babylonians  were  a  Semitic  people.  Their  territory 
comprised  the  fertile  district  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  their  capital,  Babylon,  situated  on  the  latter  river, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  Herodotus, 
who  visited  it  in  its  decline,  describes  its  size  and  grandeur  in 
lerms  which  would  exceed  belief,  if  the  truthfulness  of  the  his- 
torian was  not  above  all  suspicion.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  of  which  each  side  was  15  miles  in  length,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  walls  of  prodigious  size,  300  feet  high  and  75  feet 
thick.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  empire  reached 
its  height.  This  monarch  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  and  he  annexed  to  his  dominions  both 
Judea  and  Phoenicia.  On  his  death,  in  B.C.  562,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Labynetus  (the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture)  a  kingdom  which 
extended  from  the  Tigris  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  the  south 
of  Phoenicia. 

§  5.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  empires  did  not  include  any 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  only  a  remote 
influence  upon  Grecian  civiUzation.  There  was,  however,  a  third 
power,  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  immediate  contact.  This 
was  the  Lydian  monarchy,  whose  territory  w^as  originally  confined 
to  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  Ionia,  watered  by  the  Cayster 
and  the  Hermus.  The  capital  of  the  monarchy  was  Sardis,  which 
was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  belonging  to  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Tmolus.  Here  three  dynasties  of  Lydian  kings  are  said 
to  have  reigned.  Of  the  two  first  we  have  no  account,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  of  these 
dynasties,  Lydia  formed  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  Lydia  begins  only  with  the 
accession  of  Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty ;  and  it 

♦  AocdWing  to  Herodottis,  there  were  four  Median  kings  : — 1.  Deioce«, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  reigned  B.C.  710-657;  2.  Phraortes,  B.C. 
657-635 ;  3.  Cyaxares,  B.c.  635-595  ;  4.  Astyages,  B.C.  595-559. 
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cannot  be  a  mere  aocident  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
the  foundation  of  the  independent  monarchies  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Medes.* 

Under  Gyges  and  his  successors  Sardis  became  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  monarchy ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  in  close  proximity  to  the  Qreek  cities  in  Ionia  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  the  latter.  The  Lydians  were  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  people,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  prac- 
tising manufactures  and  acquainted  with  various  arts.  The 
Lydians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  coin  money  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  of  the  former  metal  they  obtained  large 
quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus,  which  flowed  down 
from  Mount  Tmolus  towards  the  Hermus.  From  them  the  Ionic 
Greeks  derived  various  improvements  in  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  arts,  especially  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine 
fabrics,  in  the  processes  of  metallurgy,  and  in  the  style  of  their 
music.  The  growth  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  in  wealth  and 
civilization  was  attended  with  another  advantage  to  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast.  As  the  territory  of  the  Lydians  did  not 
origincdly  extend  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  their  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean  passed  through  the  Grecian  cities,  and  was 
carried  on  in  Grecian  ships.  This  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  Miletus,  Phocsea,  and  tHe  other  Ionian 
cities. 

§  6.  But  while  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  indebted  for  so  much 
of  their  grandeur  and  opulence  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  eventually  deprived  them  of  their 
political  independence.  Even  Gyges  had  endeavoured  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection,  and  the  attempt  was  renewed  at  various 
times  by  his  successors  \  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  560, 
that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  subjects  of  a  barbainan 
power.  This  monarch  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  failed.  He  began  by  attacking  Ephesus,  and 
reduced  in  succession  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast. 
His  rule,  however,  was  not  oppressive  ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
ooBtent  with  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  to  have 
permitted  the  cities  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  east,  and  subdued  all  the  nations 
in  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians.     The  fame  of  Croesus  and  of  his  countless 

♦  According  to  Herodotus,  there  were  five  Lydian  kings: — 1.  Gyges,  who 
reigned  B.C.  716-678;  2.  Ardys,  B.c.  678-629  ;  3.  Sadyattes,  B.C.  629-617  ; 
4.  Alyattes,  B.C.  617-560  ;  5.  Croesiis,  B.C.  560-546. 
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treasures  now  resounded  through  Greece.  He  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  welcomed  Greek  guests,  and  reverenced  the  Greek 
oracles,  which  he  enriched  with  the  most  munificent  offerings. 
The  wise  men  of  Greece  were  attracted  to  Sardis  by  the  fame  of 
his  power  and  of  his  wealth.  Among  his  other  visitors  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  Solon  ;  but  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
interview  between  the  Athenian  sage  and  the  Lydian  monarch, 
which  the  stem  laws  of  chronology  compel  us  to  reject,  has 
already  been  narrated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work."^ 

Crocus  deemed  himself  secure  from  the  reach  of  calamities, 
and  his  kingdom  appeared  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  last- 
ing foundation.  His  own  subjects  were  submissive  and  obe* 
dient ;  and  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  Astyages,  the  king  of  Media, 
whose  territories  adjoined  his  own,  was  his  brother-in-law  ;  and 
he  had  formed  an  alhance  and  friendship  with  Labynetus,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  The  four  kings  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  internal  commotions  or  ex* 
temal  foes.  Yet  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  their  dynasties 
were  overthrown,  and  their  territories  absorbed  in  a  vast  empire, 
founded  by  an  adventurer  tiU  then  unknown  by  name. 

§  7.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been 
characterized  by  the  same  features  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
A  brave  and  hardy  race,  led  by  its  native  chief^  issues  either 
from  the  mountains  or  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  overrtms 
the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  continent,  con- 
quers the  effeminate  subjects  of  the  existing  monarchies,  and 
places  its  leader  upon  the  throne  of  Asia.  But  the  descendanta 
of  the  new  monarch  and  of  the  conquering  race  give  way  to  sen- 
suality and  sloth,  and  fall  victims  in  their  turn  to  the  same 
bravery  in  another  people,  which  had  given  the  sovereignty  to 
their  ancestors.  The  history  of  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire,  is  an  illustration  of  these  remarks.  It  is  true 
that  the  earher  portion  of  his  life  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
fieibles,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  as  is  commonly 
stated ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  that  he  led  the  warlike 
Persians  from  their  moimtainous  homes  to  a  series  of  conquests, 
which  secured  him  an  empire  extending  from  the  .£gean  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes,  spoke  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were  adherents  of  the  same 
religion.    They  inhabited  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Media, 

*  Page  100. 
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which  ahounds  in  several  well-watered  valleys,  and  slopes  gra- 
dually down  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
While  the  Medes  became  enervated  by  the  corrupting  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Persians  preserved  in  their 
native  mountains  their  simple  and  warlike  habits.  They  were 
divided  into  several  tribes,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  no- 
madic ;  but  they  were  all  brave,  rude,  and  hardy,  clothed  in 
skins,  drinking  only  water,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  lux- 
uries of  Ufe.  C3rrus  led  these  fierce  warriors  firom  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  defeated  the  Medes  in  battle,  took  Astyages 
prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  throne.  The  other  nations, 
included  in  the  Median  empire,  submitted  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Upper  Asia  thus  passed  from  the  Medes  to 
the  Persians.    The  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  is  placed  in 

B.C.    OOif» 

§  8.  This  imi)ortant  revolution  excited  alike  the  anger,  the 
fears  and  the  hopes  of  Croesus.  Anxious  to  avenge  his  brother- 
iu-law,  to  arrest  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
to  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  new 
monarch.  But  before  embarking  upon  so  perilous  an  enterprize 
he  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
in  whose  veracity  he  placed  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
The  reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that  ^  if  he  should  make  war  upon 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  monarchy,'*  and  they 
both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the  most  powerfiil  among  the 
Qreeks.  Understanding  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after  the  event,  to 
his  own,  he  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  commencing  the 
war.  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  he  first  sent  to  the  Spartans 
to  solicit  their  alliance,  which  was  readily  granted,  but  no  troops 
were  sent  to  his  immediate  assistance.  He  then  crossed  the 
Halys  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Syrians  of  Cappadocia,  and  took  several  of  their  towns.  C3rrus 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  help  of  his  distant  subjects.  The 
two  armies  met  near  the  Pterian  plain  in  Cappadocia,  where  a 
bloody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  As  the  forces  of  Croe- 
sus were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Sardis,  and  collect  a  large 
army  for  the  next  campaign.  Accordingly  he  despatched  envoys 
to  I^bynetus,  Amasis,  and  the  Lacedaomonians,  requesting  them  to 
send  auxiharies  to  Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  months  ; 
and  meantime  he  disbanded  the  mercenary  troops  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  Cappadocia. 

Cyrus  anticipated  his  enemy^s  plan  ;  he  waited  till  the  Lydian 
king  had  re-entered  his  capital  and  dismissed  his  troops ;  and 
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he  then  marched  upon  Sardis  with  such  celerity  that  he  ap« 
peared  under  the  walls  of  the  city  before  any  one  could  give 
notice  of  his  approach.  Croesus  was  thus  compelled  to  fight 
without  his  allies ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  success ;  for  the 
Lydian  cavalry  was  distinguished  for  its  efficiency,  and  the 
open  plain  before  Sardis  was  favourable  for  its  evolutions.  To 
render  this  force  useless,  Cyrus  placed  in  front  of  his  hne  the 
baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either 
to  see  or  to  smell.  The  Lydians,  however,  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count decline  the  contest ;  they  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  fierce 
combat  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  city. 
Here  they  considered  themselves  secure,  till  their  allies  should 
come  to  their  aid ;  for  the  fortifications  of  Sardis  were  deemed 
impregnable  to  assault.  There  was,  however,  one  side  of  the 
city  which  had  been  left  unfortified,  because  it  stood  upon  a 
rock  so  lofty  and  precipitous,  as  to  appear  quite  inaccessible. 
But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  a  Persian  soldier,  having 
seen  one  of  the  garrison  descend  this  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet 
which  had  rolled  down,  climbed  up  the  same  way,  followed  by 
several  of  his  comrades.  Sardis  was  thus  taken,  and  Croesus 
with  all  his  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  546). 
The  Lydian  king  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  but  his  life 
was  afterwards  spared  by  the  conqueror;  and  he  became  the 
confidential  adviser  both  of  Cyrus  and  his  son  Cambyses. 

§  9.  The  fall  of  Croesus  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian  yoke.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had 
been  taken,  the  lonians  and  ^Eolians  sent  envoys  to  Cyrus,  offeiv 
ing  to  submit  to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  the  Persian  conqueror,  who  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  induce  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  sternly  refused  their  request,  except 
in  the  case  of  Miletus.  The  other  Greeks  now  began  to  prepare 
for  defence,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance. 
THis  was  refused  by  the  Spartans  ;  but  they  despatched  some  of 
their  citizens  to  Ionia  to  investigate  the  state  of  afiairs.  One  of 
their  number,  exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  commission,  re- 
paired to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  and  warned  him  "  not  to  injure  any 
city  in  Hellas,  for  the  Lacedemonians  would  not  permit  it." 
Astonished  at  such  a  message  from  a  people  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard,  the  conqueror  inquired  of  the  Greeks  who  stood 
near  him,  ''Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians,  and  how  many  are 
they  in  number  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice  V* 
Having  received  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  said  to  the  Spar- 
tan, ^  I  was  never  yet  afraid  of  men,  who  have  a  place  set  apart , 
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in  the  middle  of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another 
and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  they  shall  have  troubles  of 
their  own  to  talk  about  apart  from  the  lonians.^'  This  taunt  of 
Cyrus  was  levelled  at  Grecian  habits  generally  ;  for  to  the  rude 
barbarian,  buying  and  selling  seemed  contemptible  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Cyrus  soon  afterwards  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  his  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  left  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  of  the  other  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  to  his  lieutenants.  The 
Greek  cities  offered  a  brave,  but  ineffectual  resistance,  and 
were  taken  one  after  the  other  by  Harpagus,  the  Persian  general. 
The  inhabitants  of  Phocsea  and  Teos  preferred  expatriation  to 
slavery ;  they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the  conqueror ;  and 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  settlements.  The  Phocaaans,  after 
experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  at  length  settled  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Elea.  The  Teians  took 
refuge  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Ab- 
dera.  All  the  other  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  mainland  were  en- 
rolled among  the  vassals  of  Cyrus  :  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  sent  in  their  submission  to  Har- 
pagus,  although  the  Persians  then  possessed  no  fleet  to  force 
them  to  obedience.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its 
independence,  and  appears  soon  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Harpagus  marched  against  the  other  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  still  refiised  to  own  the  authority  of  Cyrus. 
They  were  aU  conquered  without  any  serious  resistance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lycians,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  set  fire  to  their  chief  town,  Xanthus ;  and  while 
the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  the  men  sallied 
forth  against  the  enemy  and  died  sword  in  hand. 

While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  was  making  still 
more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  capture  of  the  wealthy  and  populous 
city  of  Babylon,  which  he  took  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  marching  into  the  city  by  the  bed  of  the 
river  (b.c.  538).  Subsequently  he  marched  against  the  nomad 
tribes  in  Central  Asia,  but  was  slain  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Massagetee,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes.  He 
perished  in  B.C.  529,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving  his  vast 
empire  to  his  son,  Cambyses. 

§  10.  The  love  of  conquest  and  of  aggrandizement,  which  had 
been  fed  by  the  repeated  victories'  of  Cyrus,  still  fired  the  Per- 
sians. Of  the  four  great  monarchies,  which  Cyras  had  found  in 
all  thei^  glory,  when  he  descended  with  his  shepherds  ft*om  the 
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Penmn  mountains,  there  yet  remained  one  which  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  his  arms.  Amasis  continued  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the  monarchs  of  Media, 
Lydia,  and  Babylon  had  either  lost  their  lives,  or  become  the 
vassals  of  the  Persian  king.  Accordingly,  Cambyses  resolved  to 
lead  his  victorious  Persians  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  While 
making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion,  Amasis  died  after  a 
long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psammenitus,  who  in- 
herited neither  the  abilities  nor  ihe  good  fortune  of  his  father. 
The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  in  a  single  battle,  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Memphis  with  the  person  of  Psammenitus,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  country.  Cambyses  resided  some  time  in  Eg3rpt, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  temper  was  naturally 
violent  and  capricious  ;  and  the  possession  of  unlimited  power 
had  created  in  him  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  adoration  of  animals  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  worshipper  of  fire  ;  and  he  gave  vent  to 
his  passions  by  wanton  and  sacrilegious  acts  against  the  most 
cherished  objects  and  rites  of  the  national  religion.  Even  the 
Persians  experienced  the  efiects  of  his  madness  ;  and  his  brother 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  This  act  was  followed 
by  important  consequences.  Among  the  lew  persons  privy  to 
the  murder  was  a  Magian,  who  had  a  brother  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  deceased  prince,  and  strongly  resembling  him  in 
person.  Taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the 
alarm  excited  among  the  leading  Persians  by  the  frantic  tyranny 
of  Cambyses,  he  proclaimed  his  brother  as  king,  representing 
him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt 
whilst  in  Syria ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper,  an  accidental  wound  from  his  sword  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  B.C.  522. 

As  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus  was  generally  believed  to  be  ahve, 
the  fiedse  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Persians,  and 
reigned  without  opposition  for  seven  months.  But  the  leading 
Persian  nobles  had  never  been  quite  free  from  suspicion,  and 
they  at  length  discovered  the  imposition  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  them.  Seven  of  them  now  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  rid  of  the  usurper.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
into  the  palace,  and  in  slaying  the  Magian  and  his  brother  in  ihe 
eighth  month  of  their  reign.  One  of  their  number,  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  B.C.  621, 

§  11.  During  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
remained  obedient  to  their  Persian  governors.  The  subjection 
of  the  other  cities  had  increased  the  power  and  influence  of 
Samos,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  maintained  its  inde- 
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pendence,  when  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios 
had  submitted  to  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Cambyses,  Samos  had  reached  under  its  despot, 
Polycrates,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  had  be- 
come the  most  important  naval  power  in  the  world.  The 
ambition  and  good  fortune  of  this  enterprizing  despot  were  alike 
remarkable.  He  possessed  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  with  which 
he  conquered  several  of  the  islands,  and  even  some  places  on  the 
mainland ;  and  he  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of 
Ionia,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  in  the  i£gean.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  who  had  invaded  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sa- 
mian  exiles  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  government, 
were  obUged  to  retire  after  besieging  his  city  in  vain  for  forty 
days.  Everything  which  he  undertook  seemed  to  prosper ;  but 
his  uninterrupted  good  fortune  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of 
his  ally  Amasis.  According  to  the  tale  related  by  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptian  king,  convinced  that  such  amazing  good  fortune 
would  sooner  or  later  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods,  wrote  to  Poly- 
orates,  advising  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  Thinking 
the  advice  to  be  good,  Polycrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favourite 
ring  of  matchless  price  and  beauty ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  found 
a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisher- 
man had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now  foresaw  that  the 
ruin  of  Polycrates  was  inevitable,  and  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to 
renoimce  his  alliance.  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  Egyi>- 
tian  monarch  proved  well  founded.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
prosperity,  Polycrates  fell  by  a  most  ignominious  fiEtte.  Orcctes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  for  some  imknown  cause  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  against  the  Samian  despot.  By  a  cunning  stra- 
tagem, the  satrap  allured  bim  to  the  mainland,  where  he  was 
immediately  arrested  and  hanged  upon  a  cross  (ac.  522).  like 
many  other  Qrecian  despots,  Polycrates  had  been  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  poets  Ibycus  and  Anacreon  foimd 
a  welcome  at  his  court.  Many  of  the  great  works  of  Samos, — ^the 
vast  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  the  mole  to  protect  the  harbour,  and 
the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  carried  through 
a  mountain  seven  furlongs  long — were  probably  executed  by  him. 
§  12.  The  long  reign  of  Darius  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
the  Persian  annals.  After  putting  down  the  revolts  of  the  Ly- 
dian  satrap  Oroetes,  of  the  Modes,  and  of  the  Babylonians,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  organize  the  vast  mass  of  countries  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  The  difiference  of 
his  reign  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  was  described  by 
Uie  Persians,  in  calling  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyses  the  master, 
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and  Darius  the  retail-trader,  —  an  epithet  implying  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  some  order  into  the  administration 
and  finances  of  the  empire.  He  divided  his  vast  dominions  into 
twenty  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which  each  was  to 
pay  to  the  royal  treasury.  These  provinces  were  called  satrapies, 
from  the  satrap  or  governor,  to  whom  the  administration  of  each 
was  entrusted.  Darius  was  also  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined 
money ;  and  the  principal  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  Persian 
mint  was  called  after  him  the  Daric.  He  also  connected  Susa 
and  Ecbatana  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire  by  a 
series  of  high  roads,  along  which  were  placed,  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  name,  and  relays  of  couriers  to  convey  royal  messages. 

§  13.  Although  Darius  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation and  organization  of  his  empire,  he  was  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  or  by  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Persians,  to  seek 
to  enlarge  still  further  his  vast  dominions.  For  that  purpose 
he  resolved  to  attack  Scythia,  or  the  great  plain  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Don,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  nimierouB 
nomad  and  savage  tribes.  His  army  was  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  ;  his  fleet  of  600  ships  was  furnished  exclusively 
by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  to  sail  up  tl^ 
Danube,  and  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  near  the 
point  where  the  channel  begins  to  divide.  With  his  land  forces 
the  king  himself  marched  through  Thrace,  crossed  the  Danube  by 
the  bridge,  which  he  found  finished,  and  then  ordered  the  Greeks 
to  break  it  down  and  follow  him  into  Scythia.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  marched  back  into  Asia  round  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  across  the  Caucasus.  But  being 
reminded  by  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  that  he  was  embarking 
upon  a  perilous  enterprize,  and  might  possibly  be  compelled  to 
retreat,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing 
imder  the  care  of  the  Greeks  who  had  constructed  it,  but  told 
them  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  sixty  days,  they  might 
break  down  the  bridge,  and  sail  home.  The  king  then  left  them, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Scythian  territory.  The  sixty  days  had 
already  passed  away,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  the  Persian 
army.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  lonians,  who  still  continued 
to  guard  the  bridge,  were  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
body  of  Scythians,  who  informed  them  that  Darius  was  in  full 
retreat,  pursued  by  the  whole  SScythian  nation,  and  that  his  only 
hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that  bridge.  They  urged  the 
Greeks  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Persian 
army,  and  of  recovering  their  own  Hberty  by  breaking  down  the 
bridge.    Their  exhortations  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  Athe- 
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nian  Miltiades,  the  despot  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  the 
future  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  other  inilers  of  the  Ionian 
cities  were  at  first  disposed  to  follow  his  suggestion ;  but  as  soon 
as  HistifiBUS  of  Miletus  reminded  them  that  their  sovereignty 
depended  upon  the  support  of  the  Persian  king,  and  that  his 
ruin  would  involve  their  own,  they  changed  their  minds  and 
resolved  to  preserve  the  bridge.  After  enduring  great  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  Darius  and  his  army  at  length  reached  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Thus  the  selfishness 
of  these  Grecian  despots  threw  away  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  presented  itself  of  dehvering  their  native  cities 
from  the  Persian  yoke. 

§  14.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  Darius  did  not  abandon  his  plans  of  conquest. 
Returning  himself  to  Sardis,  he  left  M^gabazus  with  an  army  of 
80^000  men  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
Greek  cities  upon  the  Hellespont.  He  gave  to  HistisBus  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  near  the  Strymon,  which  the  Ionian  prince 
had  asked  as  a  reward  for  his  important  service  in  the  Scythian 
campaign.  Megabazus  experienced  httle  difficulty  in  executing 
the  orders  of  his  master.  He  not  only  subdued  the  Thracian 
tribes,  but  crossed  the  Strymon,  conquered  the  PsBonians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  He  then  sent 
heralds  into  the  latter  country  to  demand  earth  and  water,  aa 
the  customary  symbols  of  submission.  These  were  immediately 
granted  by  Amyntas,  the  reigning  monarch,  b.c.  510 ;  and  thus 
the  Persian  dominions  were  extended  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

While  Megabazus  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pseo- 
nians,  he  had  noticed  that  HistisBus  was  collecting  the  elements 
of  a  power,  which  might  hereafter  prove  formidable  to  the  Per- 
sian sovereignty.  Myrcinus  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Strymon,  and  consequently  the  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Thrace  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  site  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  of  Amphipolis,  which  the  Athenians  founded 
at  a  later  time  in  the  same  locahty.  On  his  return  to  Sardis, 
Megabazus  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Darius.  The  Persian 
king,  perceiving  that  the  apprehensions  of  his  general  were  not 
without  foundation,  summoned  Histiseus  to  his  presence,  and, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the 
company  of  his  friend,  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him 
to  Susa.  HistsBus  had  no  alternative  but  compUance,  and  with 
unwilling  steps  followed  the  monarch  to  his  capital.  This  appa- 
rently trivial  circumstance  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  Persian  empire  and  to 
the  whole  Hellenic  race. 
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S  I.  In  Induction.  §2.  Naiian  eiilesapplj  for  aid  t«  Aristagoras.  §  3.  El- 
pedition  of  AriiUgorat  and  the  Poniani  against  Naios.  lU  failure. 
S  4.  R«Tott  of  Miletus  and  tbe  other  Greek  citien  of  Asia.  S  i.  Arista- 
goru  tolicite  assistance  IVoai  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  is  grants)  bf  tbe 
l«tt<r.  §S.  BDmingofSardisby  theAtheDiantaadloaiani.  $7.  Death 
of  AtiMagonj  and  HistiEus.  §  S.  Defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  l.ad«, 
S  9.  Caplon  of  Miletoa  and  Unninatian  of  the  revolt. 

5  1,  Before  setting  out  for  Susa,  Darius  had  appointed  his  bro- 
ther Artaphemas  satrap  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Sordia  continued  to  be  the  oapitaJ,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Ljdian  tnonarchj.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  were  nomi- 
nally allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  but  thej  were  go- 
verned for  the  most  part  by  despots,  who  were  in  reality  the 
instruments  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  were  maintained  in  their 
power  by  hia  authority.  Miletus,  which  was  now  the  moat  flou- 
rishing eity  of  Ionia,  was  ruled  by  Aristagoras,  the  son-in-law  of 
Histiffius,  since  Darius  had  allowed  the  ktter  to  entrust  the 
sovereignty  to  his  son-in*law  during  his  absence.  For  a  few 
years  after  the  return  of  the  king  to  Upper  Asia,  the  Persian 
empire  enjoyed  the  profound  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm. 
It  was  the  civil  dissensions  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  .£gean 
which  first  disturbed  this  universal  repose,  and  Ughted  upaoon- 
flagiation  which  soon  enveloped  both  Greece  and  Asia. 
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§  2.  About  the  year  B.C.  502,  the  oligarchical  party  in  Naxos, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Cyclades,  were 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  a  rising  of  the  people.  The  exiles 
applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoraaj  who  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  re- 
quest ;  knowing  that  if  they  were  restored  by  his  means,  he  should 
become  master  of  the  island.  But  his  own  forces  were  not  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Naxians,  since  they  possessed  a  large 
navy,  and  could  bring  8000  heavy-armed  infantry  into  the  field. 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  Sardis  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Artaphemes,  holding  out  to  the  satrap  the  prospect  of  annexing 
not  only  Naxos  and  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  but  even  the  large 
and  valuable  island  of  EuboBa,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
King.  He  represented  the  enterprize  as  one  certain  of  success, 
if  a  hundred  ships  were  granted  to  him,  and  offered  at  the  same 
time  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  armament.  Artaphemes  gave 
his  cordial  approval  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king's 
consent  was  obtained,  a  fleet  of  200  ships  was  equipped  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Aristagoras.  The  forces  were  under 
the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank. 

Taking  the  Naxian  exiles  on  board,  Aristagoras  sailed  from 
Miletus  towards  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  501).  To  divert  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Naxians,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  armament 
was  destined  for  a  different  quarter ;  but  upon  reaching  Chios, 
Megabates  cast  anchor  off  the  western  coast,  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  Naxos.  Being  anxious 
that  the  ships  should  be  in  readiness  to  depart,  as  soon  as  the 
(^der  was  given,  Megabates  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  fleet, 
and  discovered  one  of  the  vessels  left  without  a  single  man  on 
board.  Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he  summoned  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains  with  his  head  project- 
ing through  one  of  the  port-holes  of  his  own  vessel.  It  happened 
that  this  man  was  a  friend  and  guest  of  Aristagoras,  who  not 
only  set  the  authority  of  Megabates  at  defiance  by  releasing  the 
prisoner,  but  insisted  that  the  Persian  admiral  held  a  subordi- 
nate command  to  himself.  The  pride  of  Megabates  could  not 
brook  such  an  insult.  As  soon  as  it  was  night  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  Naxians  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Hitherto  the 
Naxians  had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  ; 
but  they  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  property  into  the  city 
and  making  every  preparation  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Persian  fleet  reached  Naxos,  they  experienced  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  had 
made  such  little  way  in  the  reduction  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprize  and  return  to  Miletus. 

§  4.  Aristagoras  was  now  threatened  with  utter  ruin.     Hav- 
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ing  deceived  Artaphemes,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Mega- 
bates,  he  could  expect  no  favour  from  the  Persian  government^ 
and  might  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  tor  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  armament.  In  these  difficulties  he  began  to  think  of 
exciting  a  revolt  of  his  coimtrymen ;  and  while  revolving  the 
project,  he  received  a  message  from  his  father-in-law,  Histiseus, 
urging  him  to  this  very  step.  Afraid  of  trusting  any  one  with 
80  dangerous  a  message,  Histiseus  had  shaved  the  head  of  a 
trusty  slave,  branded  upon  it  the  necessary  words,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  hair  had  grown  again,  sent  him  off  to  Miletus.  His  only 
motive  for  urging  the  lonians  to  revolt  was  his  desire  of  es- 
caping from  captivity  at  Susa,  thinking  that  Darius  would  set  him 
at  liberty,  in  order  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  his  coimtry- 
men.  The  message  of  HistisBUS  fixed  the  wavering  resolution  of 
Aristagoras.  He  forthwith  called  together  the  leading  citizens 
of  Miletus,  laid  before  them  the  project  of  revolt,  and  asked 
them  for  advice.  They  all  approved  of  the  scheme,  with  the 
exception  of  Hecatseus,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  his  celebrity  as  one  of  the  earhest  Greek  historians.  Having 
determined  upon  revolt,  the  next  step  was  to  induce  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  join  them  in  their  perilous  enterprize. 
As  the  most  effectual  means  to  this  end,  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Grecian  despots,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet 
quitted  the  fleet  which  had  recently  returned  from  Naxos.  Aris- 
tagoras laid  down  the  supreme  power  in  Miletus,  and  nominally 
resigned  to  the  people  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
The  despots  were  seized,  and  a  democratical  form  of  government 
established  throughout  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  This  was  followed  by  cm  open  declaration  of 
revolt  from  Persia  (b.c.  600). 

$  5,  The  insurrection  had  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect ; 
and  before  the  Persians  could  collect  sufficient  forces  to  cope 
with  the  revolters,  Aristagoras  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Greece, 
in  order  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  more  powerful  states  in 
the  mother  country.  He  first  went  to  Sparta,  which  was  now 
admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  brought  forth  a  brazen 
tablet,  on  which  were  engraved  the  countries,  rivers,  and  seas  of 
the  world.  After  dwelhng  upon  the  wealth  and  fertiUty  of  Asia, 
he  traced  on  the  map  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  and  de- 
scribed the  ease  with  which  the  Spartans  might  march  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
vast  treasures  of  the  Persian  capital.  Cleomenes  demanded  three 
days  to  consider  this  proposal ;  and  when  Aristagoras  returned 
on  the  third  day,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  fieur  it 
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was  from  the  sea  to  Susa?  Aristagoras,  without  considering 
the  drift  of  the  question,  answered  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three 
months.  **  Milesian  stranger,"  exclaimed  Cleomenes,  ^  quit  Sparta 
before  sunset :  you  are  no  friend  to  the  Spartans,  if  you  want 
them  to  imdertake  a  three  months^  journey  from  the  sea.''  Still, 
however,  Aristagoras  did  not  despair,  but  went  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  king's  house,  to  see  if  he  could  accomplish  by  money  what 
he  had  failed  to  do  by  eloquence.  He  first  offered  Cleomenes 
ten  talents,  and  then  graducdly  raised  the  bribe  to  fifty ;  and  per- 
haps the  king,  with  the  usual  cupidity  of  a  Spartan,  might  have 
yielded,  had  not  his  daughter  Qorgo,  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  cried  out,  "Fly,  f5ather,  or  this 
stranger  will  corrupt  you."  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and 
broke  up  the  interview.    Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  forthwith. 

Disappointed  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  repaired  to  Athens,  then 
the  second  city  in  Greece.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  Athens  was  the  mother- city  of  the  Ionic  states  ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  lonians 
as  their  kinsmen  and  colonists.  They  were  moreover  incensed 
against  Artaphemes,  who  had  recently  commanded  them  to 
recall  Hippias,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  the  hostiUty  of 
Persia.  Accordingly  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tempting  pro- 
mises of  Aristagoras,  and  voted  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  lonians.  "These  ships,"  says  He- 
rodotus, "  were  the  beginning  of  mischiefs  between  the  Qreeks 
and  barbarians." 

§  6.  In  th§  following  year  (b.c.  500)  the  Athenian  fleet  crossed 
the  JEgea.n,  They  were  joined  by  five  ships  from  Eretria  in 
Eubcea,  which  the  Eretrians  had  sent  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  assistance  which  they  had  received  from  the  Milesians 
in  their  war  with  Chalcis.  Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia, 
Aristagoras  planned  an  expedition  into  the  interior.  Disem- 
barking at  Ephesus,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
lonians,  he  marched  upon  Sardis.  Artaphemes  was  taken  un- 
prepared ;  and  not  having  sufficient  troops  to  man  the  walls,  he 
retired  into  the  citadel,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to  the  inva- 
ders. Accordingly,  they  entered  it  unopposed ;  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  pillage,  one  of  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  house.  As  most 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  wickerwork  and  thatched  with 
straw,  the  flames  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
city  was  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses 
by  this  accident,  assembled  in  the  large  market-place  in  the  city  ; 
and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  resolved  to  attack  them.  Meantime  reinforcements 
came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  lonians  and  Athe- 
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niaDfi,  seeing  that  their  positioh  was  becoming  more  danger- 
ous every  hour,  abandoned  the  city  and  began  to  retrace  their 
steps.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  Persian  forces  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  lonians  dispersed  to  their  several  cities ;  and 
the  Athenians  hastened  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  home. 

The  burning  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Lydia 
was  attended  with  important  consequences.  When  Darius  heard 
of  it,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  It  was  against  the  ob- 
scure strangers  who  had  daied  to  invade  his  dominions  and  burn 
one  of  his  capitals,  that  his  wrath  was  chiefly  directed.  ^  The 
Athenians,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  are  theyf"  Upon  being  in- 
formed, he  took  his  bow,  shot  an  arrow  hi^  into  the  air,  saying, 
''  Grant  me,  Jove,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians :"  and 
he  charged  one  of  his  attendants  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day 
at  dinner,  ^*  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians.*'  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  had  now  assumed  a 
more  formidable  aspect  than  ever.  The  insuri'ection  spread  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  Cyprus  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  HeUespont 
and  the  Propontis ;  and  the  Cariaus  warmly  espoused  the  causQ 
of  the  lonians. 

§  7.  A  few  months  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  revolt  had 
reached  its  height,  and  seemed  to  promise  permanent  independ- 
ence to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the 
whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  was  soon  brought 
against  them.  A  Phoenician  fleet  conveyed  a  large  Persian  force 
to  Cyprus,  which  was  soon  obUged  to  submit  to  its  former 
masters ;  and  the  generals  of  Darius  carried  on  operations  with 
vigour  against  the  Carians,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia.  Aris- 
tagoras  now  began  to  desjMdr,  and  basely  deserted  his  country- 
men, whom  he  had  led  into  peril  Collecting  a  large  body  of 
Milesians,  he  set  sail  for  the  Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  slain 
under  the  waUs  of  a  town  to  which  he  had  laid  siege. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  fetther-in-law,  Histiseus,  came 
ilown  to  Ionia.  Darius  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  suppose 
that  Histiasus  had  secretly  instigated  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  but 
the  artfid  Greek  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion  from 
himself,  but  persuaded  Darius  to  send  him  into  Ionia,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Persian  generals  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  But 
Artaphemes  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  his  master,  and  plainly 
accused  HistisBus  of  treachery  when  the  latter  arrived  at  Sardis. 
"  I  will  tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,"  said  Artaphernes  to  His- 
tixeus  ;  ^  it  was  you  who  made  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put 
it  on."  Finding  himself  unsafe  at  Sardis,  he  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Chios ;  but  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all 
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parties.  The  Milesians  refused  to  admit  their  former  despot 
into  their  town ;  and  the  lonians  in  general  would  not  receive 
him  as  their  leader.  At  length  he  obtained  eight  galleys  from 
Lesbos,  with  which  he  sailed  towards  Byzantium,  and  carried  on 
piracies  as  well  against  the  Grecian  as  the  barbarian  vessels. 
This  unprincipled  adventurer  met  with  a  traitor's  death.  Having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  to  reap  the  standing  com  round 
Atameus,  he  was  surprized  by  i^  Persian  force  and  made  prisoner. 
Being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artapkemes  at  once  caused  him  to  be 
crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Darius,  who  ordered  it  to  be  ho- 
nourably  buried,  condemning  the  ignominious  execution  of  the 
man  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Great  King. 

§  8.  The  death  of  Histiseus  happened  after  the  subjection  of 
the  lonians ;  and  their  fall  now  claims  our  attention.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  revolt  (B.C.  496),  when  several  Grecian  cities 
had  already  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  Artaphemes  resolved  to 
besiege  Miletus  by  sea  and  by  land,  since  the  capture  of  this  city 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  others. 
For  this  purpose  he  concentrated  near  Miletus  all  his  land-forces, 
and  ordered  the  Phccnician  fleet  to  sail  towards  the  city.  While 
he  was  making  these  preparations,  the  Pan- Ionic  council  assem- 
bled to  dehberate  upon  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  As  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the 
Persian  army  in  the  field,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to  its 
own  defences  on  the  land  side,  and  to  embark  all  their  forces  on 
board  their  ships.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Lad6, 
then  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  joined  to  the  coast 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  MsBander.  It  consisted  of  353 
ships,  while  the  Phoenician  fleet  numbered  600  sail.  But  not- 
withstanding their  numerical  superiority,  the  Persian  generals 
were  afraid  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
lonians,  whose  nautical  skill  was  well  known  to  them.  They 
therefore  ordered  the  despots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Grecian  cities  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  their  coun- 
trymen to  desert  the  common  cause.  Each  of  them  accordingly 
made  secret  overtures  to  his  fellow-citizens,  promising  them 
pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  threatening  them  with  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  But  these  proposals  were  all  una- 
nimously rejected. 

Meantime  great  want  of  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Ionian 
fleet.  There  was  no  general  commander  of  the  whole  arma- 
ment ;  the  men,  though  eager  for  liberty,  were  impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  unprofitable 
talk  under  the  tents  they  had  erected  on  the  shore.   In  a  council 
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of  the  commanders,  Dionysius  of  PhocsBa,  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  pointed  out  the  perils  which  they  ran,  and  promised 
them  certain  victory  if  they  would  place  themselves  under  his 
guidance.  Being  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command,  Diony- 
sius  ordered  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  and  kept  them  con- 
stantly engaged  in  practising  all  kinds  of  nautical  manoeuvi'es. 
For  seven  days  in  succession  they  endured  this  unwonted  work 
beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  summer's  sun ;  but  on  the  eighth 
they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  asked,  "  why  they  should 
any  longer  obey  a  Phocsean  bra^art,  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships  to  the  common  cause  ?"  Leaving  their  ships,  they  again 
dispersed  over  the  island  and  sought  the  shade  of  their  pleasant 
tents.  There  was  now  less  order  and  discipline  than  before. 
The  Samian  leaders  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
them  ;  and  repenting  that  they  had  rejected  the  proposals  made 
to  them  by  their  exiled  despot,  they  re-opened  communications 
with  him,  and  agreed  to  desert  during  the  battle. 

The  Persian  commanders,  confident  of  victory,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  Ionian  fleet.  The  Greeks,  not  suspecting 
treachery,  drew  up  their  ships  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  just  as  the 
two  fleets  were  ready  to  engage,  the  Samian  ships  sailed  away. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Lesbians,  and  as  the  panic 
spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  TTiere  was,  however, 
one  brilliant  exception.  The  hundred  ships  of  the  Chians,  though 
left  almost  alone,  refused  to  fly,  and  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery  against  the  enemy,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers. 

§  9.  The  defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lad6  decided  the  fate  of 
the  war.  The  city  of  Miletus  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by 
storm,  and  was  treated  with  signal  severity.  Most  of  the  males 
were  slain ;  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried 
with  the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  were  finally 
settled  at  Amp6,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  fall 
of  this  great  Ionic  city  excited  the  Hvehest  sympathy  at  Athens. 
In  the  following  year  the  poet  Phrynichus,  who  had  made  the 
capture  of  Miletus  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  it  upon 
the  stage,  was  sentenced  by  the  Athenians  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachma)  "  for  having  recalled  to  them  their  own  mis- 
fortunes " 

The  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  were 
treated  with  equal  severity.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Persian  fleet 
sailed  up  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  carrying  with  it 
fire  and  sword.    The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon 

Or.  I 
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did  not  amit  its  aniTol,  but  soiled  a,yn,j  to  Mesembria ;  and  tho 
Athenian  Miltiadea  onlj  eeoaped  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Peraians  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Athens. 

The  aubjugBtion  of  Ionia  was  cow  complete.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  the  Asiatic  Oreeka  had  been  conquered  b;  a 
foreign  power ;  first,  by  the  L^diau  Crtseus ;  secondly,  bj  the 
genenlBOfCTruBiandkatlj.bjthoBeofDarius.  It  was  from  the 
lut  that  they  Buffered  most ;  and  the;  never  fully  recovered  their 
fbrmer  prosperitj.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  had  satiated  their 
Tsngeauca,  Arbq^hemes  introduced  varioua  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  countt}'.  Thus  he  caused  a  new  aurrej  of 
the  country  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
each  distriot  was  to  pa;  to  the  Peteian  goTemment ;  and  his 
other  measures  were  calculated  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had 
been  lately  inflicted  with  such  barbarity  upon  the  Greeks. 


Enlni  tt  in  loolc  Teoipls  la  Ljdt. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  BATTLE  OP 


S  1.  EipoditioD  of  Uirdoniu*  into  Greece.  S  2.  PrepnnlioD*  oTDuiiu  £» 
a  Mcond  ioTuioD  of  Oreece.  Uanldi  sent  to  tb«  Inuling  GreciiD  (lata  to 
demand  earth  ukd  water.  $  3.  laTaiioa  of  Greec«  bj  the  f  eraiaiu  ooder 
Datis  and  Artaphernes.  Conquut  of  theCfdadea  and  Eretria.  5  4.  Prg- 
pantioos  at  Athena  to  resist  the  Peniaoi.  Hiilory  of  Miltiades.  §  5.  De- 
bate among  the  ten  Athenian  Generals.  Retolatios  to  give  battle  to  the 
Fenians.  $  6.  Battle  of  Mamthoo.  %  7.  Morementa  of  the  Fenians  after 
the  battle,  g  8.  Effect  of  the  battle  of  Uajathon  upon  the  Athenlani. 
§  9.  Glorji  of  Miltiades.  g  10,  Hi's  nnBuccenfhl  eiiieditlon  to  Parol. 
§  11.  Kis  trial,  condemnation,  and  death,  g  IS.  Hiatoiy  of  ^gina. 
g  13.  War  between  Atheni  and  .£gina.  g  14.  Alheai  become*  a  mari- 
time power,  g  15.  RiTaliy  of  Themiitocleii  and  ArirtMea.  Ostmdim  of 
the  latter. 

§  1.  Dabius  had  not  foi^gotteo  his  vciw  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Athens.  Shortly  after  the  auppressioQ  of  the  louio  revolt,  be 
appointed  Mordotiius  to  succeed  Artapbemea  in  the  govenunent 
of  the  Persian  provincea  bordering  upon  the  .£geaii.  Uardonius 
was  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank,  who  had  lately  married  the 
king's  daughter,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  love  of  glory.  Oo- 
riuB  placed  at  bis  comnuuid  a  large  armament,  with  injunctions 
to  bring  to  Susa  those  Athenians  and  Eretriaus  who  had  in- 
sulted the  authority  of  the  Great  King.  Mardoniua  loet  no  time 
in  crossing  the  Helteapont,  and  commeDoed  bis  march  throu^ 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  subduing,  aa  he  went  along,  the  tribes 
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which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Persian  power.  Meanwhile 
he  ordered  the  fleet  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  join  the  land  forces  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Therma.  But 
one  of  the  hurricanes,  which  frequently  blow  off  this  dangerous 
coast,  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred  vessels, 
and  drowned  or  dashed  upon  the  rocks  twenty  thousand  men. 
Mardonius  himself  was  not  much  more  fortimate.  In  his  passage 
through  Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  at  night  by  the  Brygians, 
an  independent  Thracian  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  great  portion 
of  his  army.  He  remained  in  the  country  long  enough  to  reduce 
this  people  to  submission  ;  but  his  forces  were  so  weakened,  that 
he  could  not  proceed  fiEirther.  He  led  his  army  back  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  returned  to  the  Persiim  court,  covered  with 
shame  and  grief.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  Grecian  states  in  Europe  (B.C.  492). 

§  2.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  did  not  shake  the  resolution 
of  Darius.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  made  him  the  more  anxious 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  Hippias  was  constantly  near 
him  to  keep  aUve  his  resentment  against  Athens.  He  began 
to  make  preparations  for  another  attempt  on  a  stiU  larger  scale, 
and  meantime  sent  heralds  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states  to  de- 
mand from  each  earth  and  water  as  the  symbol  of  submission. 
This  he  probably  did  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance he  was  Hkely  to  experience.  Such  terror  had  the  Persians 
inspired  by  their  recent  conquest  of  Ionia,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Grecian  cities  at  once  complied  with  the  demand.  But 
at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds  met  with  a  very  different 
reception.  So  indignant  were  the  citizens  of  these  states  at  the 
insolent  demand,  that  the  Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  a  deep 
pit,  and  the  Spartans  threw  him  into  a  well,  bidding  him  take 
earth  and  water  from  thence. 

§  3.  Among  the  states  which  had  yielded  submission  to  the 
envoy  of  Darius,  was  the  island  of  JSgina,  then  the  first  maritime 
power  in  Greece.  It  was,  however,  as  much  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nians, as  fear  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  had  led  the  -^gi- 
netans  to  take  this  step.  They  had  been  at  war  for  some  years 
past  with  the  Athenians,  and  were  now  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Persian  power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  their  obnoxious 
rival.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  accusing  the  JSginetans  of  having  betrayed  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  by  giving  earth  and  water  to  the  barbarians, 
and  calling  upon  Sparta,  as  the  leading  state  of  Hellas,  to  punish 
the  offenders.  This  proceeding  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history  that  the  Greeks  are  re- 
presented as  having  a  common  political  cause,  and  recognizing 
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the  leadership  of  oue  state.  The  imminent  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  Persians  brought  about  this  union, 
and  led  them  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  a  position 
which  this  state  continued  to  enjoy  from  this  time  forth  till  the 
end  of  the  Persian  war. 

The  complaints  of  the  Athenians  met  with  immediate  atten- 
tion at  Sparta.  Cleomenes^  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  .£gina,  and  was  proceeding  to  arrest  and  carry 
away  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  when  Demaratus,  the  other 
king,  privately  encouraged  the  iEginetans  to  defy  the  authority 
of  his  colleague.  Thus  baffled  in  his  object^  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  vowing  vengeance  against  Demaratus.  It  appears 
that  there  had  always  been  some  doubts  respecting  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  latter.  Of  these  suspicions  Cleomenes  now  resolved 
to  avail  himself^  and  instigated  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  attack  publicly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess  declared  that  his  colleague 
was  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private  station.  Shortly  after- 
wards Demaratus  received  a  gross  affront  from  the  new  king  at 
a  public  festival ;  whereupon  he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and 
crossed  over  to  Darius,  who  received  him  graciously,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours  and  presents. 

Cleomenes  now  returned  to  iSgina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides. The  iEginetans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any  resistance 
to  their  joint  demand,  and  surrendered  to  them  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenes  deposited  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

§  3.  Meanwhile  Darius  had  completed  his  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Qreece.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  490,  a  vast  army  was 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  a  fleet  of  600  galleys,  together  with 
many  transports  for  horses,  was  ready  to  receive  them  on  board. 
The  command  was  given  to  Datis,  a  Median,  and  Artaphemes, 
son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  that  name,  and  a  nephew  of  Da- 
rius. Their  instructions  were  generally  to  reduce  to  subjection 
all  the  Greek  cities,  which  bad  not  already  given  earth  and 
water ;  but  more  particularly  to  bum  to  the  groimd  the  cities  of 
Athens  and  Elretria,  and  to  carry  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
They  were  furnished  with  fetters  for  binding  the  Grecian  pri- 
soners ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Darius  fully  expected  to 
see  at  his  feet  the  men  who  had  dared  to  bum  the  city  of  Sardis. 
The  possibihty  of  failure  probably  never  occurred  either  to  the 
king  himself,  or  to  any  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  taken  their  men  on  board,  Datis  and  Artaphemes  first 
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Bailed  to  Samoa ;  and,  warned  by  the  recent  disaster  of  Mardo- 
nius  in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  they  resolved 
to  sail  straight  across  the  .£gean  to  Euboea,  subduing  on  their 
way  the  Cycladcs.  They  first  resolved  to  attack  Nazos,  which  ten 
years  before  had  gallantly  repelled  a  large  Persian  force  com- 
manded by  Mcgabates  and  Aristagoras  of  Miletus.  But  the 
Naxians  did  not  now  even  venture  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Fendans,  but  fled  to  the  mountains,  abandoning  their  town  to 
the  invaders,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  other  islands  of 
the  Cyclades  yielded  a  ready  submission ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Datis  reached  Euboea  that  he  encountered  any  resistance.  Eretria 
defended  itself  gallantly  for  six  days,  and  repulsed  the  Persians 
with  loss  ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  be- 
siegers by  the  treachery  of  two  of  its  leading  citizens.  The  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  in  chains, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Datis  had  thus  easily  accomplished  one  of  the  two  great  ob- 
jects for  which  he  had  been  sent  into  Greece.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  second  order.  After  remaining  a  few 
days  at  Eretria,  he  crossed  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  on  the 
ever  memorable  plain  of  Marathon,  a  spot  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  accompanied  the 
Persian  army. 

§  4.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Athens,  and  see  what  prepara- 
tions had  there  been  made  to  meet  the  threatening  danger. 
While  the  Persian  army  was  on  its  passage  across  the  uEgean, 
ten  generals  had  been  elected  for  the  year,  according  to  the 
regular  custom,  one  for  each  tribe.  Among  these  generals  were 
three  men,  whose  names  have  acquired  immortal  fame, — ^Mil- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides.  Of  the  two  latter  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fiiUy  presently ;  but  Miltiades 
claims  our  immediate  attention.  Miltiades  had  been  the  despot 
of  the  Chersonesus,  whither  he  had  been  sent  from  Athens  by 
ffippias  about  the  year  516  B.C.,  to  take  possession  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  uncle,  who  bore  the  same  name.  As  ruler  of  the 
Chersonesus,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
decision  of  character.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  accom- 
panied Darius  in  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  and  recommended  the 
Ionian  despots  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate.  While  the  Persian  ge- 
nerals were  engaged  in  suppressing  the  Ionic  revolt,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  and 
Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  handed  over  these  islands  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  had  thus  committed  two  great  offences  against  the 
Persian  monarch;  and  accordingly  when  the  Phosnician  fleet 
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appeared  in  the  Hellespont  after  the  extinction  of  the  lonio 
revolt^  he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  hastily  sailed  away  to 
Athens  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  ships.  He  was  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  most  eager  to  secure  his 
person  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  Darius.  They  succeeded  in 
taking  one  of  his  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metiochus,  but 
Miltiades  himself  reached  Athens  in  safety.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  despotism  in 
the  Chersonesus.  Not  only  was  he  honourably  acquitted  at  the 
time,  probably  on  account  of  the  recent  service  he  had  rendered 
to  Athens  by  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  but  such  con- 
fidence did  his  abilities  inspire,  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ten 
generals  of  the  republic  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet. 

§  5.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Eretria  reached  Athens, 
the  courier  Phidippides  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance. 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  speed  of  foot  that  he  performed  this 
journey  of  150  miles  in  48  hours.  The  Spartans  promised  their 
aid ;  but  their  superstition  rendered  their  promise  ineffectual, 
since  it  wanted  a  few  days  to  the  full  moon,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  their  religious  customs  to  commence  a  march  during  this 
interval  The  reason  given  by  the  Spartans  for  their  delay 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pretext ;  and  this  instcmce 
is  only  one  among  many  of  that  blind  attachment  to  ancient 
forms  which  characterize  this  people  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  history.  ^ 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  marched  to  Marathon,  and  were 
encamped  upon  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
Upon  learning  the  answer  which  Phidippides  brought  from 
Sparta,  the  ten  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  beat 
course  to  be  pursued.  Five  of  them  were  opposed  to  an  imme- 
diate engagement  with  the  overwhelming  number  of  Persians, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lace- 
dsdmonian  succours.  Miltiades  and  the  remaining  four  contended, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  fighting 
the  Persians,  not  only  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
sent enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  still  more  to  prevent  treachery 
from  spreading  among  their  ranks,  and  paralyzing  all  united 
effort.  The  momentous  decision,  upon  which  the  destinies  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece  hung,  depended  upon  the  cast- 
ing-vote of  Callimachus,  the  Polemarch ;  for  down  to  this  time 
the  third  Archon  was  a  colleague  of  the  ten  generals.*  To  him 
Miltiades  now  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  only  a  speedy  and 
decisive  victory  could  save  them  from  the  treacherous  attempts 

♦  See  above,  p.  91. 
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of  the  frieoda  of  Hippias  within  the  oit;.  The  argumeDto  of 
Hiltiades  were  warmly  eecosded  b;  Themistoclea  and  AriBtides. 
CeJIimtuihuB  felt  their  force,  and  gave  hia  vote  for  the  battle. 
The  ten  generals  commanded  their  armj  in  rotation,  each  for 
one  day  ;  but  they  now  agreed  to  aurrender  to  Miltiades  their 
daya  of  command,  in  order  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  a  aingle 
person. 

•  §  6.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for  battle,  they  re- 
oeived  unexpected  sssiatance  from  the  little  town  of  Plabea,  in 
Bceotia.  Grateful  to  the  Athenians  for  the  aasiatsnce  which  they 
had  rendered  them  against  the  Thebane,  the  whole  forc«  of 
Plafaea,  amounting  to  1000  heavy-armed  men,  marched  to  the 
Msietance  of  their  allies  and  joined  them  at  Uarathon.  Their 
arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Athens  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  upon  the  Athenian  people,  and  wan  recol- 
lected with  grateful  feelings  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Athenian  army  numbered  only  10,000  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed 
soldiers ;  there  were  no  archers  or  cavalry,  and  only  some  slaves 
M  light-armed  attendants.  Of  tbe  number  of  the  Persian  army 
we  have  no  trustworthy  account,  but  the  lowest  estimate  makes 
it  consist  of  110,000  men. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  the  shortest 
ro*d.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  coDsist 
of  two  promontories  running  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  semi- 
circular bay.  This  plain  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  in  its 
widest  or  central  part  about  two  in  breadth.  Near  each  of  the 
horns  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  plain  are 
two  marshes.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the  plain  is  hardly 
relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and  on  every  side  towards  the  land 
there  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  Umestone  mountains,  se- 
parating it  from  the  rest  of  Attica. 
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On  the  day  of  battle  the  Persian  army  was  drawn  up  along 
the  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  ranged 
behind  them  on  the  beach.  The  native  Persians  and  Sacians, 
the  best  troops  in  the  army,  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  which 
was  considered  the  post  of  honour.  The  Athenians  occupied 
the  rising  ground  above  the  plain,  and  extended  from  one  side 
of  the  plain  to  the  other.  This  arrangement  was  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  their  flanks  by  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and 
to  prevent  the  cavalry  from  passing  round  to  attack  them  in 
rear.  But  so  large  a  breadth  of  ground  could  not  be  occupied 
with  so  small  a  number  of  men,  without  weakening  some  portion 
of  the  line.  Miltiades,  therefore,  drew  up  the  troops  in  the 
centre  in  shallow  flies,  and  resolved  to  rely  for  success  upon  the 
stronger  and  deeper  masses  of  his  wings.  The  right  wing,  which 
was  the  post  of  honour  in  a  Grecian  army,  was  commanded  by 
the  Polemarch  Callimachus ;  the  hoplites  were  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  tribes,  so  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe 
fought  by  each  other^s  side  ;  and  at  the  extreme  left  stood  the 
FlatsBans. 

Before  the  hostile  armies  join  in  conflict,  let  us  try  to  reaHze 
to  our  minds  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  warriors  on  this  event- 
ful day.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Persians  in  the 
fleld  of  battle  has  become  so  familiar  to  our  minds  by  the  glo- 
rious victories  of  the  former,  that  it  requires  some  eflbrt  of  the 
imagination  to  appreciate  in  its  full  extent  the  heroism  of  the 
Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  Modes  and  Persians  had  hitherto 
pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest.  They  had 
rolled  over  country  after  country,  each  successive  wave  engulphing 
some  ancient  dynasty,  some  powerful  monarchy.  The  Median, 
Lydian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  empires  had  all  fallen  before 
them ;  and  latterly  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  many  of  whose  cities 
were  as  populous  and  powerful  as  Athens  itself,  had  been  taught 
by  a  bitter  lesson  the  folly  of  resistance  to  these  invincible  foes. 
Never  yet  had  the  Modes  and  Persians  met  the  Greeks  in  the 
field  and  been  defeated.  "  For  hitherto,"  says  Herodotus,  "  the 
very  name  of  Modes  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  endure  the  sight 
of  their  armour,  and  to  look  them  in  the  face  on  the  field  of 
battle." 

It  must)  therefore,  have  been  with  some  trepidation  that  the 
Athenians  nerved  themselves  for  the  conflict.  I^Iiltiades,  anxious 
to  come  to  dose  quarters  as  speedily  as  possible,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  advance  at  a  running  step  over  the  mile  of  ground 
which  separated  them  from  the  foe.  Raising  the  war-cry,  they 
rushed  down  upon  the  Persians,  who  awaited  them  with  aston- 
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ishment  and  scorn,  thinking  them  to  be  little  short  of  madmen 
thus  to  hurry  to  certain  destruction.  They  were  quickly  unde- 
oeiyed  ;  and  the  battle  soon  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line. 
Both  the  Athenians'  wings  were  successful,  and  drove  the  enemy 
before  them  towards  the  shore  and  the  marshes.  But  the 
Athenian  centre  was  broken  by  the  Persians  and  Sacians,  and 
compelled  to  take  to  ilight.  Miltiades  thereupon  recalled  his 
wings  from  pursuit,  and  rallying  his  centre,  charged  the  Persians 
and  Sacians.  The  latter  could  not  withstand  this  combined 
attack.  The  battle  had  already  lasted  some  hours,  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  The 
rout  now  became  general  along  the  whole  Persian  line  ;  and  they 
fled  to  their  ships,  pursued  by  the  Athenians. 

**  The  flying  Mede,  his  shafUess  broken  bow ; 
The  fieiy  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below. 
Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Such  was  the  scene.*" 

The  Athenians  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels  on  the 
coast,  but  they  succeeded  in  destroying  only  seven  of  them,  for 
the  enemy  here  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Persians  lost  6400  men  in  this  memorable  engagement : 
of  the  Athenians  only  192  fell  The  aged  despot  Hippias  is  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  brave  Polemarch  CalU- 
machus  was  also  one  of  the  slain.  Among  the  Athenian  com- 
batants were  the  poet  iEschylus  and  his  brother  Cynasgirus  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  while  seizing  one  of  the  vessels,  had  his  hand  cut 
off  by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound.  ^ 

§  7.  The  Persians  had  no  sooner  embarked  than  they  sailed 
towards  Cape  Sunium.  At  the  same  time  a  bright  shield  was 
seen  raised  aloft  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Attica.  This  was 
a  signal  given  by  some  of  the  ^lartisans  of  Hippias  to  invite  the 
Persians  to  surprise  Athens,  while  the  army  was  still  absent  at 
Marathon.  Miltiades,  seeing  the  direction  taken  by  the  Persian 
fleet,  suspected  the  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  lost  no  time  in 
marching  back  to  Athens.  He  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Phale- 
rum  only  just  in  time.  The  Persian  fleet  was  already  in  sight ; 
a  few  hours  more  would  have  made  the  victory  of  Marathon  of 
no  avail.  But  when  the  Persians  reached  the  coast,  and  beheld 
before  them  the  very  soldiers  from  whom  they  had  so  recently 
fled,  they  did  not  attempt  to  land,  but  sailed  away  to  Asia,  car- 
rying with  them  their  Eretrian  prisoners. 

§  8.  The  departure  of  the  Persians  was  hailed  at  Athens  with 
one  unanimous  burst  of  heart-felt  joy.    Whatever  traitors  there 
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may  have  been  in  the  city,  they  did  not  dare  to  express  their 
feelings  amidst  the  general  exultation  of  the  citizens.  Marathon 
became  a  magic  word  at  Athens.  The  Athenian  people  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  always  looked  back  upon  this  day  as  the  most 
glorious  in  their  annals,  and  never  tired  of  hearing  its  praises 
sounded  by  their  orators  and  poets.  And  they  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  de- 
feated the  Persians  in  the  field.  It  was  the  exploit  of  the  Athenians 
alone.  It  had  saved  not  only  Athens  but  all  Greece.  If  the 
Persians  had  conquered  at  Marathon,  Greece  must,  in  all  hkeli- 
hood,  have  become  a  Persian  province ;  the  destinies  of  the 
world  would  have  been  changed  ;  and  oriental  despotism  might 
still  have  brooded  over  the  fairest  coimtries  of  Europe. 

Such  a  glorious  victory  had  not  been  gained,  so  thought  the 
Athenians,  without  the  special  interposition  of  the  gods.  The 
national  heroes  of  Attica  were  believed  to  have  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  beUeved  to 
be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  and  every  night  there  might 
be  heard  the  shouts  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  had  perished 
in  the  battle,  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  over  their  remains  a 
tumulus  or  mound  was  erected,  which  may  still  be  seen  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  ten 
pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  also  erected  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
poet  Simonides  described  them  as  the  champions  of  the  common 
independence  of  Greece  : — 

•*  At  Marathon  for  Greece  the  Athenians  fought ; 
And  low  the  Medians'  gilded  power  they  brought."  * 

§  9.  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  received  at  Athens 
with  expressions  of  the  warmest  admiration  and  gratitude.  His 
trophies  are  said  to  have  robbed  Themistocles  of  his  sleep  ;  and 
the  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  were 
also  acknowledged  in  subsequent  generations.  A  separate 
monument  was  erected  to  him  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  his 
figure' occupied  one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  PcDcil^,  or 
Painted  Porch,  of  Athens  ;  and  the  poet  gave  expression  to  the 
general  feelings  in  the  lines : — 

"  Miltiades,  thy  victories 

Must  every  Persian  own ; 
And  hallow'd  by  thy  prowess  lies 
The  field  of  Marathon."t 


TruttUted  by  Sterling.  t  Wellesley's  Anthologiay  p.  263. 
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It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  glory  if  he  had  died  on 
the  field  of  Marathon.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  a  rapid 
•  and  melancholy  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  an  igno- 
minious death. 

§  10.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  Miltiades  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  telling  them  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  but  only  promising  to  enrich  the  state. 
Such  unbounded  confidence  did  the  Athenians  repose  in  the 
hero  of  Marathon,  that  they  at  once  complied  with  his  demand. 
This  confidence  Miltiades  abused.  In  order  to  gratify  a  private 
animosity  against  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Paros,  he  sailed 
to  this  island,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Paros  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  Cydades,  and  the  town  was  strongly 
fortified.  The  citizens  repelled  all  his  attacks  ;  and  he  had  be- 
gun to  despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  a  Parian  woman,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
promising  that  she  would  put  Paros  in  his  power,  if  he  would  visit 
by  night  a  temple  from  which  aU  male  persons  were  excluded. 
Catching  at  this  last  hope,  he  repaired  to  the  appointed  place. 
He  leaped  over  the  outer  fence,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
sanctuary,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  ran 
away ;  but  in  getting  back  over  the  fence  he  received  a  dan- 
gerous injury  on  his  thigh.  He  now  abandoned  all  hope  of 
success,  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Aliens. 

§  11.  Loud  was  the  indignation  against  Miltiades  on  his  re- 
turn. He  was  accused  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  of 
having  deceived  the  people,  and  was  brought  to  trial.  His 
wound  had  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  gangrene.  He 
was  carried  into  court  on  a  couch,  and  there  lay  before  the 
assembled  judges,  while  his  friends  pleaded  on  his,  behalf.  They 
could  offer  no  excuse  for  his  recent  conduct,  but  they  reminded 
the  Athenians  of  the  inestimable  services  they  had  received 
from  the  accused,  and  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
spare  the  victor  of  Marathon.  The  judges  were  not  insensible 
to  this  appeal ;  and  instead  of  condemning  him  to  death,  as  the 
accuser  had  demanded,  they  commuted  the  penalty  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  probably  the  cost  of  the  armament.  He  was  un- 
aUe  immediately  to  raise  this  sum,  and  died  soon  afterwards  of 
his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 
Later  writers  relate  that  Miltiades  died  in  prison  ;  but  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  his  imprisonment,  and  we  may  therefore 
hope  that  the  hero  of  Marathon  was  spared  this  fiirther  in- 
dignity. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Miltiades  must  not  blind  us  to  his 
ofifence,  and  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  charge  the  Athenian  people 
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with  ingratitude  and  fickleness.  The  Athenians  did  not  forget 
his  services  at  Marathon,  and  it  was  their  gratitude  towards  l^m 
which  alone  saved  him  from  death.  He  had  grossly  abused  the 
public  confidence,  and  deserved  his  punishment.  A  state  which 
should  give  impunity  to  a  criminal  on  accoimt  of  previous  ser* 
vices  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

§  12.  »Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Athens  and  iEgina,  which  continued  down  to  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  This  war  is  of  great  importance  in 
Grecian  history,  since  to  it  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
their  navy,  which  enabled  them  to  save  Greece  at  Salamis  as 
they  had  idready  done  at  Marathon. 

The  rocky  island  of  iEgina  is  situated  in  the  Saronic  gulf 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  contains  only 
about  41  square  English  miles.  But,  notwit];istanding  its  smaU 
extent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
In  t^e  m3rthical  ages  it  was  the  residence  of  JEacus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons,  from  whom  Achilles  and  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Grecian  heroes  were  d^cended.  In  historical  times  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  enterprizing  Dorian  people,  who 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  It  is  said  that  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  ^Egina, 
by'Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argos  ;*  and  we  know  that  the  name  of 
iSiginetan  was  given  to  one  of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and 
measures  current  throughout  Greece.  The  wealth,  which  its 
citizens  acquired  by  commerce,  was  partly  devoted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  which  was  cultivated  in  this  island  with 
great  success  during  the  half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war. 
Indeed,  during  this  period  iBgina  held  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  Grecicm  states,  and  possessed  the  most  powerful  navy  in  all 
Greece. 

§  13.  There  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  Athens  and 
.£gina,  which  first  broke  out  into  open  hostilities  a  few  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens.  About  the 
year  506  B.  c.  the  Thebans,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  t  applied  for  aid  to  JSgina.  This  was  immediately 
granted ;  and  the  i£ginetans  immediately  attacked  the  Athenian 
territoty,  without  making  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Of 
the  detaUs  of  this  contest  we  have  no  information  ;  cmd  we  lose 
sight  of  iEgina  for  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  .£gina  is  mentioned 
among  the  Grecian  states  which  gave  earth  and  water  to  the 
envoys  of  Darius.    It  was,  probably,  as  much  hatred  of  the 

*  Respecting  this  statement,  see  p.  59. 
t  Seep.  112. 
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Athenians  as  fear  of  the  Persians,  which  led  the  iSginetans  to 
submit  to  Darius,  hoping  to  crush  their  obnoxious  rivals  with 
the  help  of  the  Great  King.  The  Persians,  however,  were  not  yet 
in  Greece  ;  and  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  accusing  the  .^ginetans  of  having  betrayed  the 
common  cause  of  Hellas,  and  calling  upon  the  Spartans,  as  the 
protectors  of  Grecian  hberty,  to  punish  the  oflfenders.  This 
request  met  with  prompt,  attention  ;  and  Cleomenes,  one  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  forthwith  crossed  over  to  .^Igina.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  arrest  and  carry  away  some  of  the  leading  citizens, 
when  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  king,  privately  encouraged 
the  -^ginetans  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  This 
was  the  second  important  occasion  on  which  Demaratus  had 
thwarted  the  plans  of  his  colleague  ;  and  Cleomenes  returned  to 
Sparta,  firmly  resolved  that  Demaratus  should  not  have  a  third 
opportunity. 

It  appears  that  there  had  always  been  doubts  respecting  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  now  persuaded  Leoty- 
chides,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  lay  claim  to  the  royal 
dignity,  on  the  ground  that  Demaratus  was  disqualified  by  his 
b^h.  The  Spartans  referred  the  question  t«  the  Delphic  oracle  ; 
and  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess  de- 
clared that  his  colleague  was  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus 
ascended  the  throne,  and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private 
station.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  deposed  monarch  received  a 
gross  afiront  from  the  new  king  at  a  public  festival,  whereupon 
he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and  repaired  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  we  shall  subsequently  find  him  among  the  counsellors  of 
Darius. 

Cleomenes  now  returned  to  ^gina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides. The  iEginetans  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  joint  demand 
of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  and  surrendered  to  them  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenes  deposited  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

§  14.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  jEginetans  endeavoured 
to  recover  these  hostages  ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to 
give  them  back  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  was  pro- 
secuted with  great  activity  on  both  sides.  It  was  now  that 
Themistocles  came  forward  with  his  celebrated  proposition, 
which  converted  Athens  into  a  maritime  power.  Hitherto  the 
Athenians  had  not  possessed  a  navy  ;  and  Themistocles  clearly 
saw  that  without  a  powerful  fleet  it  would  be  impossible  for  his 
coantr3rmen  to  humble  their  rival.  But  his  views  extended  still 
further.  He  well  knew  that  Persia  was  preparing  for  another 
and  still  more  formidable  attcM^k  upon  Greece  ;  and  he  had  the 
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sagacity  to  peroeiye  that  a  large  and  efficient  fleet  would  be  the 
b^  protection  against  the  barbarians.  Influenced  bj  these  two 
motives,  and  also  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  very 
position  of  Athens  fitted  it  to  be  a  maritime  and  not  a  land 
power,  he  urged  the  Athenians  at  once  to  build  and  equip  a 
numerous  and  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  both  able 
and  willing  to  follow  his  advice.  There  was  at  this  time  a  large 
surplus  in  the  pubHc  treasury,  arising  from  the  produce  of  the 
valuable  silver  mines  at  Laurium.  These  mines,  which  belonged 
to  the  state,  were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Attica,  near 
Cape  Sunium,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  district.  It  had 
been  recently  proposed  to  distribute  this  surplus  among  the 
Athenian  citizens  ;  but  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  sacrifice 
their  private  advantage  to  the  public  good,  and  to  appropriate 
this  money  to  building  a  fleet  of  200  ships.  The  inunediate 
want  of  a  fleet  to  cope  with  the  iEginetaus  probably  weighed 
with  the  Athenian  people  more  powerfully  than  the  prospective 
danger  from  ihe  Persians.  **  And  thus,"  as  Herodotus  says,  "the 
iEginetan  war  saved  Greece  by  compelling  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  a  maritime  power.*'  Not  only  were  these  two 
hundred  ships  built,  but  Themistocles  also  succeeded  about  the 
same  time  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that 
twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  year. 

§  15.  Of  the  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  ten  years 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  we  have  little 
information.  We  only  know  that  the  two  leading  citizens  of 
this  period  were  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  These  two  emi- 
nent men  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  Themis- 
tocles possessed  abilities  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  In 
intuitive  sagacity,  in  ready  invention,  and  in  prompt  and  daring 
execution,  he  surpasses  almost  every  statesman  whether  of  an- 
cient or  of  modem  times.  With  unerring  foresight  he  divined 
the  plans  of  his  enemies ;  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, not  only  was  he  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient,  but 
he  always  adopted  the  right  one  ;  and  he  carried  out  his  schemes 
with  an  energy  and  a  promptness  which  astonished  both  friends 
and  foes.  But  these  transcendant  abiUties  were  marred  by  a 
want  of  honesty.  In  the  exercise  of  power  he  was  accessible  to 
bribes,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  dishonest  means  for 
the  aggrandizement  both  of  Athens  and  of  himself.  He  closed 
a  glorious  career  in  disgrace  and  infSamy,  an  exile  and  a  traitor. 

Aristides  was  inferior  to  Themistocles  in  ability,  but  was  in- 
comparably superior,  not  only  to  him  but  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries, in  honesty  and  integrity.  In  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  he  acted  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  regardless 
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of  party  ties  and  of  personal  friendships.  His  uprightness  and 
justice  were  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  the  Just.  But  these  very  virtues  procured  him  enemies. 
Not  only  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of  those  whose  corrupt  prac- 
tioes  he  denounced  and  exposed,  but  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
came jealous  of  a  man  whose  superiority  was  constantly  proclaimed. 
We  are  told  that  an  unlettered  coimtryman  gave  his  vote  against 
Aiistides  at  the  ostracism,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  the  Just. 

Between  men  of  such  opposite  characters  as  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  there  could  not  be  much  agreement.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  they  frequently  came  into  collision  ;  and 
ihey  opposed  each  other  with  such  violence  and  animosity,  that 
Aristides  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  the  Athenians  wert; 
wise,  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum."  After 
tliree  or  four  years  of  bitter  rivalry,  the  two  chiefe  appealed  to 
the  ostracism,  and  Aristides  was  banished. 

Aristides  had  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  abandoning  their  ancient  habits,  and  from  converting  their 
state  from  a  land  into  a  maritime  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  viewed  such  a  change  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  thought  that  the  sailor  would  not  make  so  good  an  Athenian 
dtizeu  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  the  arguments  of  his  rival 
prevailed.  Aristides  was  a  far  more  virtuous  citizen  than 
Themistocles ;  but  their  country  could  now  dispense  with  the 
former  much  better  than  with  the  latter. 
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the  nar.  %  14.  Heroic  death  of  Leoaidaa  and  his  comradea.  §  !.■).  Uonu- 
menu  erected  to  their  honouT.  §  16.  Proceedinge  of  the  Persian  and 
Grecian  SttU.  §  17.  The  Fenian  fleet  oTertaken  bj  a  terrible  itonn. 
§  18.  First  battle  of  Artemisium.  g  19.  Second  slorm.  §  20.  Secund 
battle  of  ArteiQislam.     Retreat  of  the  Grecian  Sect  to  Salamis. 

§  1.  The  defeat  of  the  Pereiona  at  Marathon  served  onl;  to  in- 
creMe  the  resentment  of  Darius.  He  now  reaolved  to  collect 
the  whole  forces  of  his  empire,  and  to  lead  them  in  ponon 
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agamat  AthenB.  For  three  years,  busy  preparations  were  made 
throughout  his  yast  domiDions.  In  the  fourth  year  his  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  always 
borne  the  Persian  yoke  with  impatience ;  and  before  he  could 
reduce  them  to  subjection  he  was  surprized  by  death,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty- seven  years  (b.c.  485). 

The  death  of  Darius  was  a  fortimate  event  for  Greece.  It 
deprived  the  Persians  of  an  able  ruler,  who  possessed  an  ex- 
teoBive  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs,  and  it  gave  the  Athe- 
nianB  time  to  form  the  navy,  which  proved  the  salvation  of 
Greece.  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  was  a  man  of 
little  ability  and  less  experience.  Being  the  favourite  son  of 
Ato88a»  the  daughter  of  the  great  Cyrus,  he  had  received  the 
education  of  an  eastern  despot,  and  been  surrounded  with  slaves 
from  hie  cradle.  In  person  he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
man  amidst  the  vast  hosts  which  he  led  against  Greece ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  to  correspond  to  this  fair  exterior. 
His  character  was  marked  by  faint-hearted  timidity  and  childish 
vanity.  Such  was  the  monarch  upon  whom  now  devolved  the 
execution  of  the  schemes  of  Darius. 

Xerxes  had  not  inherited  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece, 
and  at  first  appeared  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  But  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  urged  him  to  prosecute  his  father^s 
plans.  Foremost  among  these  was  Mardonius,  who  was  eager 
to  retrieve  his  reputation,  and  to  obtain  the  conquered  country 
as  a  satrapy  for  himself.  The  powerful  family  of  the  Thessalian 
AleuadflB  and  the  exiled  Pisistratids  from  Athens  warmly  se- 
conded the  views  of  Mardonius,  exaggerating  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  Greece,  and  promising  the  monarch  an  easy  and  a  glo- 
rious victory.  They  also  inflamed  his  ambition  with  the  prospect 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  father  Darius,  and  of  his 
grandfather  Cyrus,  and  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  world.  The  only  one  of  his  oounsellors,  who  urged 
him  to  adopt  a  contrary  course,  was  his  uncle  Artabanus ;  but 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  Xerxes  finally  determined  upon  the 
invasion  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  subjugation  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  claimed  his 
immediate  attention.  This  was  effected  without  much  difficulty 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (ac.  484) ;  and  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  march  against  Greece.  Darius  had  nearly  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  and  the  forces  which  he  had  collected  were  considered  by 
this  prudent  monarch  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  new  king 
was  anxious  to  make  a  still  more  imposing  display  of  his  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  collecting  a  military  power  sufficient  for 
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the  oonqneet  of  ^rope ;  he  also  resolyed  to  gratify  hie  yanity 
and  love  of  ostentation,  by  gathering  together  the  most  numerous 
armament  which  the  world  bad  ever  seen.  Accordingly,  for  four 
years  more  the  din  of  preparation  sounded  throughout  Asia. 
Troops  were  coUected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Critalla,  in  Cappadocia.  As 
many  as  forty-six  different  nations  composed  the  land-force,  of 
various  complexions,  languages,  dresses,  and  arms.  Among  them 
might  be  seen  many  strange  and  barbarous  tribes, — nomad  hordes 
of  Asiatics,  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  lasso,  with  which  they 
entangled  their  enemy, — ^Libyans,  whose  only  arms  were  wooden 
staves,  with  the  end  hardened  in  the  fire, — and  Ethiopians,  from 
the  Upper  Nile,  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white  and  half 
red,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  armed 
with  arrows  tipped  with  a  point  of  sharp  stone  instead  of  iron. 
The  fleet  was  furnished  by  the  Phoenicians  and  lonians,  and 
other  maritime  nations  subject  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Im* 
mense  stores  of  provisions  were  at  the  same  time  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  deposited  at  suitable  stations  along 
the  line  of  march  as  feur  as  the  confines  of  Greece. 

§  3.  While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on,  two  great 
works  were  also  undertaken,  which  would  at  the  same  time  both 
render  the  expedition  easier,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and 
might  of  the  Persian  king.  These  were  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  The  first  of  these  works  was  entrusted 
to  Phoenician  and  i^ptian  engineers.  The  bridge  extended  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a  spot 
between  Sestus  and  Madytus,  on  the  European  side,  where  the 
strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  After  it  had  been 
completed,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  at  which  Xerxes 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  not  only  caused  the  heads  of  the  chief 
engineers  to  be  struck  off,  but  in  his  daring  impiety  commanded 
the  ''divine"  Hellespont  to  be  scourged,  and  a  set  of  fetters 
cast  into  it.  Thus  having  given  vent  to  his  resentment,  he 
ordered  two  bridges  to  be  built  in  place  of  the  former,  one  for 
the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts 
of  burthen.  The  new  work  consisted  of  two  broad  causeways 
alongside  of  one  another,  each  resting  upon  a  row  of  ships, 
which  were  moored  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fiEtstened  to  the 
sides  of  the  channel 

The  voyage  round  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  had 
become  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Persians,  from  the  terrible 
shipwreck  which  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  suffered  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.    It  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doubling  this 
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cape  that  Xerxes  ordered  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland. 
This  work  employed  a  number  of  men  for  three  years.  It  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  for 
two  triremes  to  sail  abreast.  The  traces  of  this  canal,  which  are 
Btill  distinctly  visible,  sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  of  many 
writers,  both  cmcient  and  modem,  that  the  cutting  through  of 
Moimt  Athos  is  a  mere  fiction.*^    \ 

§  4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  481  B.a,  all  the  pre|>arations  were 
completed  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Xerxes  spent  the  winter 
«t  Sardia ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (480)  he 
set  out  from  the  Lydian  capi^  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a  royal  progress.  The  vast  host  was  divided  into  two  bodies  of 
nearly  equal  size,  between  which  ample  space  was  left  for  the 
Great  King  and  his  Persian  guards.  The  baggage  led  the  way,  and 
was  followed  by  one  half  of  the  army,  without  any  distinction  of 
nations.  Then  after  an  interval  came  the  retinue  of  the  King. 
First  of  aU  marched  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  Persian  spearmen,  the  latter  carrying  spears  with 
the  points  downwards,  and  ornamented  at  the  other  end  with 
golden  pomegranates.  Behind  them  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  bred  on  the  Nissean  plain  of  Media ; 
next  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses  ;  and 
then  Xerxes  himself  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  Niseean  horses.  He 
was  followed  by  a  thousand  spearmen  and  a  thousand  horsemen, 
corresponding  to  the  two  detachments  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded him.  They  were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  Persian  in- 
fiuitry,  called  the  *'  Immortals,"  because  their  number  was  always 
maintained.  Nine  thousand  of  them  had  their  spears  orna- 
mented with  pomegranates  of  silver  at  the  reverse  extremity ; 
while  the  remaining  thousand,  who  occupied  the  outer  ranks, 
carried  spears  similarly  adorned  with  pomegranates  of  gold. 
Aftei:  the  ^  Immortals**  came  ten  thousand  Persian  cavalry,  who 
formed  the  rear  of  the  royal  retinue.  Then,  after  an  interval  of 
two  furlongs  the  other  half  of  the  army  followed. 

§  5.  In  this  order  the  multitudinous  host  marched  from  Sardis 
to  Abydos,  on  the  Hellespont.  Here  a  marble  throne  was  erected 
for  the  monarch  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  surveyed  all 
the  earth  covered  with  his  troops,  and  all  the  sea  crowded  with 
hia  vessels.     His  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the  sight  of  such  a 

*  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  a  fcpecimen  of  Greek  mendacity  i—- 

"  creditur  olim 
Velifieatus  Athos,  et  qnidquid  Grscia  mendax 


Audet  in  historia. 


ft 
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vast  assemblage  of  human  beings ;  but  his  feelings  of  pride  and 
pleasure  soon  gave  way  to  sadness,  and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the 
reflection,  that  in  a  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  alive. 
At  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  the  army  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle,  while  Xerxes  himself 
poured  libations  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  censer,  and  turning 
his  face  towards  the  east,  offered  prayers  to  the  Sun,  that  he 
might  carry  -his  victorious  arms  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Europe.  Then  throwing  the  censer  into  the  sea,  together  with 
a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar,  he  ordered  the  Immortals 
to  lead  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and  the 
baggage  by  the  other  ;  but  so  vast  were  their  numbers,  that  they 
were  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over,  without  a  mo» 
ment  of  intermission.  The  speed  of  the  troops  was  quickened 
by  the  lash,  which  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Persians  to 
urge  on  the  troops  in  the  battle  as  well  as  during  the  march.* 

§  6.  Upon  reaching  Europe,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spacious  plain  of 
Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebnis,  he  resolved  to 
number  both  his  land  and  naval  forces.  The  mode  employed  for 
numbering  the  foot-soldiers  was  remarkable.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  first  numbered,  and  packed  together  as  closely  as  they 
could  stand  ;  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  built  roimd  the  place 
they  had  occupied,  into  which  aU  the  soldiers  entered  succes- 
sively, till  the  whole  army  was  thus  measured.  There  were 
foimd  to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions,  thus 
making  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these,  there  were 
80,000  horse,  and  many  war-chariots  and  camels,  with  about 
20,000  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  1207  triremes,  and  3000 
smaller  vessels.  Each  trireme  was  manned  by  200  rowers  and 
30  fighting  men  ;  and  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels  carried 
8  men,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the 
naval  force  amounted  to  617,610.  The  whole  armament,  both 
mihtary  and  naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus, 
would  accordingly  consist  of  2,317,610  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
his  march  from  Doriscus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  received  a  still 
further  accession  of  strength.  The  Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  whose  territories  he  tra- 
versed, supplied  300,000  men,  and  120  triremes  containing  an 
aggregate  of  24,000  men.  Thus  when  he  reached  Thermopyto 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610  fighting  men. 

•  Whips  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  were  used  hy  Ibiiihim 
Pasha  to  flog  the  Arabs  into  battle  during  the  Egyptian  invasion  of  Greece 
in  1827. 
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This  does  not  include  the  attendants,  the  slaves,  the  crews  of 
the  provision  ships,  &o.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus,  were  more  in  number  than  the  fighting  men ;  but 
•apposing  them  to  have  been  equal,  the  total  number  of  male 
persons  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Thermopylcd,  reaches  the 
astounding  figure  of  5,283,220  ! 

Such  are  the  vast  numbers  given  by  Herodotus ;  but  they 
•eem  so  incredible,  that  many  writers  have  been  led  to  impeach 
the  veracity  of  the  historian.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Herodotus  had  received  his  account  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent at  Doriscus,  and  that  he  has  faithfidly  recorded  the  numbers 
that  had  been  related  to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  numbers  were  at  first  grossly  exaggerated  in  order  to 
please  Xerxes  himself,  and  were  still  further  magnified  by  the 
Greeks  to  exalt  their  own  heroism  in  overcoming  such  an 
enormous  host.  The  exact  number  of  the  invading  army  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  it  was  the  lai^est  ever  assembled  at  any 
period  of  history. 

§  7.  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the 
coast  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  principal  cities 
through  which  he  passed  had  to  furnish  a  day's  meal  for  the 
immense  host,  and  for  this  purpose  had  made  preparations  many 
months  beforehand.  The  cost  of  feeding  such  a  multitude 
brought  many  cities  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  island  of  Thasos 
slone,  which  had  to  undertake  this  onerous  duty  on  account  of 
its  possessions  on  the  mainland,  expended  no  less  a  simi  than  400 
talents,  or  nearly  100,000/.  in  our  money ;  and  a  witty  citizen  of 
Abdera  recommended  his  countrymen  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  because  Xerxes  was  satisfied  with  one  meal  in  the  day.  At 
Acanthus,  Xerxes  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  wonderful 
canal,  which  had  been  executed  by  his  order.  Here  he  parted 
for  the  first  time  from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  double 
the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  and  wait  his  arrival  at 
the  city  of  Therma,  which  is  better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Thessalonica.  In  his  march  through  the  wild  and  woody  country 
between  Acanthus  and  Therma,  his  baggage-camels  were  attacked 
by  lions,  which  then  existed  in  this  part  of  Europe.*  At  Therma 
he  rejoined  his  fleet,  and  continued  his  march  along  the  coast 
tin  he  reached  Mount  Olympus,  separating  Macedonia  from  the 
country  properly  called  Hellas.  The  part  of  Europe  through 
which  he  had  hitherto  marched,  had  been  already  conquered  by 
Megabazus  and  Mardonius,  and  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the 

*  The  figare  of  a  lion  seizing  a  bull  is  found  on  the  rererse  of  the  coins  of 
Acanthus.     See  p.  3. 
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PersiftQ  monarch.    He  was  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  leave 
his  own  dominions  and  tread  upon  the  Hellenic  soil. 

§  8.  The  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes  had  been  no  secret  in 
Greece  ;  and  while  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Sardis,  a  congress 
of  the  Grecian  states  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  This  congress  had  been  convened  by  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  who  now  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  great  league  for  the  defence  of 
their  hearths  and  their  homes.  But  in  this  attempt  they  failed. 
The  salvation  of  Greece  appeared  to  depend  upon  its  unanimity, 
and  this  unanimity  could  not  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes,  and  so  absurd  did  it 
seem  to  offer  resistance  to  his  superhuman  power,  that  many  of 
the  Grecian  states  at  once  tendered  their  submission  to  him, 
when  he  sent  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  others  at  a  greater 
distance  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  congress. 

T^ing  a  glance  at  the  Hellenic  world,  we  shall  be  astonished 
to  see  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  had  the  courage  to 
resist  the  Persian  despot.  The  only  people,  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  hberty, 
were  the  Athenians  and  Phocians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  Boeotian  towns  of  Plata&a  and  Thespise.  The  other  people 
in  northern  Greece  were  either  partizans  of  the  Persians,  like 
the  Thebans,  or  were  imwiUing  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  their  independence. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  city  of  Argos  stood  sullenly 
aloof.  The  Argives  had  never  forgotten  that  they  were  once  the 
ruling  people  in  Peloponnesus.  They  had  made  many  attempts 
to  resist  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Sparta ;  but  about 
five  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (B.C.  495),  they  had  been 
effectually  humbled  by  the  great  victory  which  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  had  gained  over  them,  and  in  which  as  many 
as  six  thousand  of  their  citizens  perished.  They  therefore  con- 
templated the  invasion  of  Xerxes  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
pleasure^  and  were  more  wiUing  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Persian  monarch  than  to  the  supremacy  of  their  hated  rivals. 
The  AchsBans  likewise  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  probably  from 
hatred  to  the  Dorians,  who  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  their 
homes. 

From  the  more  distant  members  of  the  Hellenic  race  no  assist- 
ance was  obtained.  Envoys  had  been  sent  by  the  congress  at 
Corinth  to  Crete,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse.  The  Cretans  excused 
themselves  under  pretence  of  an  oracle.  The  Corcyrseans  pro- 
mised their  aid,  and  despatched  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  but  with 
strict  orders  not  to  double  Cape  Malea,  till  the  result  of  the 
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contest  should  be  known.  Gelon,  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  oflfered 
to  send  a  powerful  armament,  provided  the  command  of  the 
alUed  forces  was  entrusted  to  him  ;  but  the  envoys  did  not  ven- 
ture to  accept  a  proposal,  which  would  have  placed  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  under  the  control  of  a  Sicilian  despot. 

§  9.  The  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  by  so 
many  of  the  Greeks  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  especially,  set  a  noble  example  of 
an  enlarged  patriotism.  They  became  reconciled  to  the  iEgi- 
netans,  and  thus  gained  for  the  common  cause  the  powerful  navy 
of  their  rival  They  readily  granted  to  the  Spartans  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  although  they 
furnished  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  fleet  Their 
illustrious  citizen  Themistocles  was  the  soul  of  the  congress. 
He  sought  to  enkindle  in  the  other  Greeks  some  portion  of  the 
ardour  and  energy,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  breathing  into 
the  Athenians.  The  confederates  bound  themselves  to  resist 
to  the  death ;  and,  in  case  of  success,  to  consecrate  to  the 
Delphian  god  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  every  Grecian  state 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians  without  being  compelled 
by  irresistible  necessity. 

The  congress  had  now  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  should 
offer  resistance  to  the  Persians.  The  Thessalians,  who  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  Aleuadse  to  their  cities,  urged  the  congress  to 
send  a  body  of  men  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempe,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  northern  Greece.  They  promised  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  ;  adding,  that  if  the  request  was  re- 
fused, they  should  be  obUged  to  make  terms  with  the  Persians- 
Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000  men  was  sent  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Euaenetus  and  the  Athenian  1  he- 
mistocles.  The  pass  of  Tempo  is  a  long  and  narrow  defile  in 
Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  forces  its  way 
into  the  sea.  On  each  side,  steep  and  inaccessible  mountains 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  in  some  parts  approach  so  closely  as 
to  leave  scarcely  sufficient  space  for  a  road.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  army  to  force  its  way  through  this  pass,  if  defended  by  a  re- 
solute body  of  men ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  Grecian 
commanders  perceived  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Persians  to 
land  troops  in  their  rear  ;  and  they  learnt  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  another  passage  across  Mount  Olympus,  a  Httle  farther 
to  the  west.  For  these  reasons  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  position,  and  return  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  of 
Thessaly  to  Xerxes. 

§  10.  After  Tempo,  the  next  spot  in  Greece  most  convenient 
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for  defenoe  againBt  an  inrading  annj  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pjlte.  This  (»tebroted  paaa  lies  between  the  loftj  and  preci- 
pitous mountaios  of  (Eta,  and  an  inaccessible  moraaa  forming 
the  edge  of  the  Malian  gulf.  It  ia  about  a  mile  in  length.  At 
eftch  of  its  extremities  the  mountains  approach  so  near  the 
morsea,  aa  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  oar- 
riage.  These  narrow  entraacea  were  called  Pylte,  or  the  Oatos. 
The  northern,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  weatem  Oate,  was 
close  to  the  town  of  AntheU,  where  the  Ampbictyonic  council 
held  its  autumnal  meetings ;  while  the  southern,  or  the  eaatem 
Gate,  was  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeiii.  The  space  between 
the  gat«s  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  hot  springs,  from  which  the  pass  derived  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylie,  or  the  "Hot-Oatea."  This  pass  was  aa  defensible  oa 
that  of  Tempe,  and  in  one  important  respect  possessed  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  latter.  The  island  of  Eubcea  is  here  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  which  in  one  part  is 
only  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  easy, 
by  defending  this  part  of  the  sea  with  a  fleet,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  landing  troops  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pass. 
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§  II.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  Ther- 
mopyke,  and  to  defend  at  the  same  time  both  the  paas  and  the 
Euboean  strait.  '1  be  whole  allied  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  sailed  to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  took 
up  its  station  off  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  which  hcea  Magnesia  and  the  entrance  to  the  Thessalian 
gulf,  and  which  was  called  Artemieium,  from  a  neighbouring 
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temple  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was,  howeTer,  only  a  small  land- 
force  that  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Thermopjbe.  When  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma  became  known,  the  Greeks  were  upon 
the  point  of  celebrating  the  C»lvmf>ic  games,  aod  the  festiTal  of 
the  Camean  A}>ollo,  which  was  observed  with  great  solemnity  at 
Sparta  and  in  the  other  Doric  states.  The  Peloponnesians  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  neglect  these  sacred  games,  even 
when  the  dreaded  enemy  was  almost  at  their  doors.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  forward  only  a  small  detachment,  which 
they  thought  would  he  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pass  till  the 
festivals  were  over,  when  they  would  be  able  to  march  against 
Xerxes  with  aU  their  forces.  The  command  of  this  body  was 
entrusted  to  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  the  younger  brother 
and  successor  of  Cleomenes.  It  consisted  of  300  Spartans,  with 
their  attendant  Helots,  and  nearly  3000  hoplites  fi*om  the  other 
Peloponnesian  states.  In  their  march  through  BaK>tia  they  were 
joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence,  and  also  by  400  Thebans,  whom 
Leonidas  compelled  the  Theban  government  to  furnish  much 
against  its  will.  On  their  arrival  at  Thermopylse,  their  forces 
were  still  further  augmented  by  1000  Phocians,  and  a  body  of 
Opuntian  Locrians,  so  that  their  numbers  were  not  much  short 
of  7000  men. 

It  was  now  that  Leonidas  learnt  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
was  an  unfrequented  path  over  Moimt  (Eta,  by  which  a  foe 
might  penetrate  into  southern  Greece  without  marching  through 
Thermopyke.  This  path,  commencing  near  Trachis,  ascended 
the  northern  side  of  the  moimtain  called  Anopaea,  along  the 
torrent  of  the  Asopus,  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  Mount  CEta, 
and  descended  on  the  southern  side  near  the  termination  of  the 
pass  at  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  Leonidas  was  informed  of 
the  existence  of  this  jwith  by  the  Phocians ;  and,  at  their  own 
desire,  he  posted  them  at  the  summit,  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy.  The  Spartan  king  took  up  his  station,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  He  ren- 
dered his  position  still  stronger  by  rebuilding  across  the  northern 
entrance  a  wall,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  days  by  the 
PhociaiLs,  but  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  all  his  arrangements,  Leonidas  calmly  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  host.  But  the  majority  of  the  men  did 
not  share  the  calmness  of  their  general ;  and  so  great  became 
their  alarm  at  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  when  the  multi- 
tudinous forces  of  Xerxes  began  to  draw  near,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians were  anxious  to  abandon  their  present  position  and 
make  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  their  point  of  defence.    It  was  only 
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the  peraonal  influence  of  Leonidas,  seconded  by  the  indignant 
remomitrances  of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians,  which  prevailed 
upon  them  to  continue  fiEdthful  to  their  post.  At  the  same  time 
he  despatched  idessengers  to  the  various  cities,  urging  them  to 
send  him  immediate  reinforcements. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Thermo- 
pylae. He  had  heard  that  a  handful  of  desperate  men,  com- 
manded by  a  Spartan,  had  determined  to  dispute  his  passage, 
but  he  refused  to  believe  the  news.  He  was  still  more  asto- 
nished when  a  horseman,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
brought  back  word  that  he  had  seen  several  Spartans  outside 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  pass,  some  amusing  themselves  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  others  combing  their  long  hair.  In 
great  perplexity,  he  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Persia,  and  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  such  madness.  Demaratus  repUed,  that  the  Spartans  would 
defend  the  pass  to  the  death,  and  that  it  was  their  practice  to 
dress  their  heads  with  peculiar  care  when  they  were  going  to 
hazard  their  hves.  Xerxes  still  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  mad  enough  to  resist  his  mighty  host,  and  delayed  his 
attack  for  four  days,  expecting  that  they  would  disperse  of  their 
own  accord.  Later  writers  related,  that  Xerxes  sent  to  them  to 
deUver  up  their  arms.  Leonidas  desired  him  '^  to  come  and  take 
them."  One  of  the  Spartans  being  told  that  ^  the  Persian  host 
was  so  prodigious,  that  their  arrows  would  conceal  the  sun  :** — 
"  So  much  the  better,**  (he  repUed,)  "  we  shall  then  fight  in  the 
shade.** 

At  length,  upon  the  fifth  day,  Xerxes  ordered  a  chosen  body 
of  Medes  to  advance  against  the  presumptuous  foes  and  bring 
them  into  his  presence.  Bemembering  their  former  glory  as  the 
masters  of  Asia,  and  anxious  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Marathon, 
the  Medes  fought  with  bravery;  but  their  superior  numbers 
were  of  no  avail  in  such  a  narrow  space,  and  they  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  long  spears  and  steady  ranks  of  the  Greeks.  After 
the  combat  had  lasted  a  long  time  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Medes, 
Xerxes  ordered  his  ten  thousand  **  Immortals'*  to  advance.  But 
these  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Xerxes  beheld  the 
repulse  of  his  troops  from  a  lofty  throne  which  had  been  provided 
for  him,  and  was  seen  to  leap  thrice  from  his  seat  in  an  agony  of 
fear  or  rage. 

§  13.  On  the  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with 
no  better  success  ;  and  Xerxes  was  beginning  to  despair  of  forcing 
his  way  through  the  pass,  when  a  Malian,  of  the  name  of  Ephi- 
altes,  betrayed  to  the  Persian  king  the  secret  of  the  path  across 
the  mountains.    Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  a  strong  detach- 
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ment  of  Persians  was  ordered  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  nightfall,  and  at  daybreak  had  nearly  reached  the  summit, 
where  the  Phooians  were  stationed.  In  Qreeoe  the  dawn  of  day 
is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  stillness  ;  and  the  universal  silence 
was  first  broken  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  men  upon  the 
leaves,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  strewed.  The 
Phocians  flew  to  arms,  and  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  became 
unmindful  of  the  important  trust  which  had  been  committed  to 
them,  abandoned  the  path,  and  took  refuge  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge.  The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  continued  their  march  along  the  path,  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 

Meantime  Leonidas  and  his  troops  had  received  ample  notice 
of  the  impending  danger.  During  the  night  deserters  from  the 
enemy  had  brought  him  the  news ;  and  their  intelligence  was 
confirmed  by  his  own  scouts  on  the  hills.  In  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  forthwith  summoned  by  Leonidas,  opinions  were 
divided;  the  majority  recommended  that  they  should  retire 
^m  a  position  which  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  reserve 
their  hves  for  the  future  safety  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  refused 
to  retreat.  As  a  Spartan  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  to  conquer 
or  to  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  was  the  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  Ufe,  since  an  orade  had  declared  that  either 
Sparta  itself  or  a  Spartan  king  must  perish  by  the  Persian  arms. 
His  three  hundred  comrades  were  fiilly  equal  to  the  same  heroism 
which  actuated  their  king  ;  and  the  seven  hundred  Thespians  re- 
solved to  share  the  fate  of  this  gallant  band.  He  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  hun- 
dred Boeotians,  whom  he  retained  as  hostages. 

§  14.  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  till  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  detachment  sent  across  the 
mountain  would  arrive  at  the  rear  of  the  pass.  But  Leonidas 
and  his  comrades,  only  anxious  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible,  did  not  wait  behind  the  wall  to  receive  the  attack  of 
the  Persians,  but  advanced  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
pass,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  desperate  valour.  Numbers 
of  the  Persians  were  slain  ;  many  were  driven  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea ;  and  others  again  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
vast  hosts  behind  them.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of 
their  officers,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  lash,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  barbarians  could  be  brought  to  face  this  handful 
of  heroes.  As  long  as  the  Greeks  could  maintain  their  ranks 
they  repelled  every  attack  ;  but  when  their  spears  were  broken, 
and  they  had  only  their  swords  left^  the  enemy  began  to  press 
in  between  themr.    Leonidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell,  and 
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around  his  body  the  battle  raged  fiercer  than  ever.  The  Persians 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  it ;  but  four 
times  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  with  great  slaughter. 
At  length,  thinned  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
wounds,  this  noble  band  retired  within  the  pass,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  hillock  behind  the  wall.  Meanwhile,  the  de- 
tachment, which  had  been  sent  across  the  moimtains,  began  to 
enter  the  pass  from  the  south.  The  Thebans  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  begging  quarter,  proclaiming  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  fight  against  their  wilL  Their  lives  were  spared ;  and  the 
detachment  marched  on  through  the  pass.  The  surviving  heroes 
were  now  surrounded  on  every  side,  overwhelmed  with  a  shower 
of  missiles  and  killed  to  a  man. 

§  15.  On  the  hillock,  where  the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand, 
a  marble  Hon  was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  Two  other 
monuments  were  also  erected  near  the  spot.  The  inscription  on 
the  first  recorded  ^  that  four  thousand  Peloponnesians  had  here 
fought  with  three  himdred  myriads  (or  three  millions)  of  foes.*' 
The  second,  which  was  destined  for  the  Spartans  alone,  contained 
the  memorable  words : — 

"  Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by, 
That  here  oh^lient  to  their  laws  we  lie."  ♦ 

Both  of  these  epigrams  were  probably  written  by  the  poet  Si- 
monides,  who  also  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylBB  in  a  noble  ode,  of  which  the  following  fragment  is  still 
extant : — 

"  Of  those  who  at  Thermopyla  were  slain, 
Glorious  the  doom,  and  beautiful  the  lot ; 
Their  tomb  an  altar  :  men  from  tears  refrain 
To  honour  them^  and  praise,  but  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay, 

Nor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste ;  this  right  have  they. 
Within  their  grave  the  home-bred  glory 
Of  Greece  was  laid ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 
A  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  lives."  f 

§  16.  While  Leonidas  had  been  fighting  at  Thermopylse,  the 
Greek  fleet  had  also  been  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Artemi- 
sium.  The  Greek  ships  assembled  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Eubcea  were  271  in  number,  commanded,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  by  the  Spartan   Eurybiades.     The  Athenian  squadron 

*  "n  (tr**,  iyyikkttf  Am»titufiffi9itf  trt  tnii 
t  Translated  by  Sterling, 
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was  led  by  Themistocles  and  the  Corinthian  by  Adimantus  ;  but 
of  the  other  commanders  we  have  no  mention.  These  vessels 
were  sent  ahead  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Persians.  Off 
the  island  of  Sciathus  they  were  captured  by  a  squadron  of  ten 
Persian  vessels,  which  had  in  like  manner  been  despatched  by 
the  Persian  admiral  to  obtain  intelligence.  As  soon  as  the 
Ghieeks  at  Artemisium  heard  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  such  as  had  taken  possession  of  the  soldiers  of  Leonidas 
upon  the  advance  of  the  land  force  of  the  Persians.  But  Eury- 
blades  did  not  possess  the  same  influence  over  his  men  as  the 
Spartan  king ;  and  the  whole  fleet  abandoned  their  position,  and 
sailed  up  the  channel  between  Euba}a  and  the  mainland  to 
Chalcis,  where  the  straits,  being  only  forty  yards  across,  might 
easily  be  defended  by  a  few  ships.  This  retreat  was  equivalent 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  it  gave 
the  Persians  full  liberty  to  land  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Thermopyl».  But  now  a  mightier  power  than  that  of 
man  came  forward,  and  saved  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  themselves. 

§  17.  The  Persian  admiral,  having  learnt  from  the  ten  ships 
sent  on  the  look  out  that  the  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  from  the 
gulf  of  Therma,  and  arrived  in  one  day  at  almost  the  southern 
comer  of  Magnesia.  Along  the  greater  part  of  this  coast  the 
high  and  precipitous  rocks  of  Mount  Pelion  line  the  water's 
edge  ;  but  there  is  an  open  beach  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  town  of  Casthantea  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Here 
the  Persian  admiral  determined  to  pass  the  night ;  but  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  his  ships,  ouly  a  small  portion  of  them 
could  be  drawn  up  on  shore ;  the  remainder  rode  at  anchor  eight 
lines  deep.  In  this  position  they  were  overtaken  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  a  sudden  hurricane,  which  blew  upon  the  shore 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchor- 
age, driven  against  one  another,  and  dashed  against  the  clifls. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  tempest  raged  without 
intermission  ;  and  when  on  the  fourth  day  calm  at  length 
returned,  the  shore  was  seen  strewed  for  many  miles  with 
wrecks  and  corpses.  At  least  four  hundred  ships  of  war  were 
destroyed,  together  with  a  countless  number  of  transports, 
stores,  and  treasures.  The  remainder  of  .the  fleet  doubled  the 
southern  promontory  of  Magnesia,  and  cast  anchor  at  Aphetee  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Pagassaan  gulf. 

§  18.  The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster,  which  report  had 
magnified  into  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  revived 
the  spirits  of  the  Greeks  at  Chalcis.  They  now  sailed  back  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  their  former  station  at  Artemisium,  which 
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is  opporite  AphetsB,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles.  But 
great  was  their  surprise  at  seeing  that  the  Persians  stiU  pos- 
sessed such  an  overwhelming  number  of  ships.  The  sight 
again  struck  them  with  alarm ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Chalcis,  when  the  Euboeans  sent  one  of  their  citi- 
zens to  Themistocles,  with  an  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condition 
that  he  should  induce  the  Greek  commanders  to  remain  and 
hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  the  island.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Themistocles  had  already  urged  his  associates  in  command 
to  defend  the  Euboean  strait  against  the  enemy,  and  he  therefore 
readily  undertook  the  commission  offered  him  by  the  Euboeans. 
In  all  periods  of  their  history  the  Greeks  seldom  had  sufficient 
principle  to  resist  a  bribe ;  and  Themistocles  was  now  enabled 
to  accomplish  by  money  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  argument. 
By  giving  five  talents  to  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  three  to  the 
Corinthian  Adimantus,  and  presents  to  the  other  commanders, 
he  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain. 

While  the  Greeks  were  thus  brought  with  difficulty  to  face 
the  enemy,  the  Persian  fleet  was  animated  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  They  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  their  only  fear  was 
lest  the  Greeks  should  escape  them.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
they  sent  a  squadron  of  200  ships,  with  instructions  to  sail  round 
Euboea  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  Themistocles  had 
now  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  comrades  with  sufficient  courage 
to  sail  forth  and  offer  baltle  to  the  enemy.  But  being  anxious 
to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  nautical  evolutions  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  ventured  upon  a  decisive  engagement,  they 
waited  till  it  was  nearly  dusk.  Their  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a 
circle,  with  their  sterns  pointed  inwards  ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
waiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  began  to  close  in  upon  them 
on  every  side.  But  suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  they  rowed  out 
in  all  dh'ections,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  ships,  of  which  they 
took  or  disabled  no  fewer  than  thirty.  The  Persians  were  not 
prepared  for  such  boldness,  and  were  at  first  thrown  into  con- 
cision ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  began  to  inflict  considerable 
damage  upon  the  Greeks,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
and  each  fleet  returned  to  its  former  station, — the  Greeks  to 
Artemisium,  and  the  Persians  to  Aphetse. 

§  19.  This  auspicious  commencement  raised  the  courage  of 
the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  greater  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  They  were  still  further  encouraged  by  the  events  of 
the  following  night.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gods  had  come  to  fight 
on  their  side.  For,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  at 
which  season  rain  rarely  falls  in  Greece,  another  terrific  storm 
burst  upon  the  Persians.     All  night  long  it  blew  upon  the  coast 
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at  Aphetee,  thus  causing  little  inconvenience  to  the  Qreeks  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  The  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet  sus- 
tained considerable  damage  ;  and  the  squadron  which  was  sailing 
round  Euboea  was  completely  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  side  of  this  island  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precipitous 
rooks,  with  scarcely  a  ravine  in  which  even  a  boat  can  be  hauled 
up.  The  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  off  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  called  ^  the  Hollows/^  and 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  tidings  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
the  Qreeks  on  the  following  day  ;  and  while  they  were  congra- 
tulating themselves  upon  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods  in 
their  favour,  they  were  animated  to  still  greater  confidence  by  the 
arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment they  saUed  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  destroyed  some  Cilician 
ships  at  their  moorings  ;  but  the  Persian  fleet  had  suffered  too 
much  from  the  storm  in  the  preceding  night  to  engage  in  battle. 

§  20.  Indignant  at  these  insults,  and  dreading  the  anger  of 
Xerxes,  the  Persians  prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the 
following  day.  Accordingly,  about  noon  they  sailed  towards 
Artemisium  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  Qreeks  kept  near 
the  shore,  that  they  might  not  be  surrounded,  and  to  prevent 
the  Persians  from  bringing  their  whole  fleet  into  action.  The 
battle  raged  furiously  the  whole  day,  and  each  side  fought  with 
determined  valour.  The  Egyptians 'distinguished  themselves 
most  among  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  among  the  Qreeks. 
Both  parties  suffered  severely ;  and  though  the  Persians  lost  a 
greater  number  of  ships  and  men,  yet  so  many  of  the  Qreek  ves- 
sels were  disabled  that  they  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
new the  combat. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Qreek  conmianders  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  their  determination  was 
hastened  by  the  intelligence  which  they  now  received,  that 
Leonidas  and  his  companions  had  faUen,  and  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB.  They  forthwith  sailed  up 
the  Eubcean  channel,  the  Corinthians  leading  the  van  and  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  various  landing-places 
along  the  coast  Themistocles  set  up  inscriptions,  caUing  upon 
the  lonians  not  to  fight  against  their  fathers.  He  did  this  in 
the  hopes  either  of  detaching  some  of  the  lonians  from  the 
Persians,  or  at  any  rate  of  making  them  objects  of  suspicion  to 
Xerxes,  and  thus  preventing  the  monarch  from  employing  them 
in  any  important  service.  Having  sailed  through  the  Eubocan 
strait,  the  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  did  not 
stop  till  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


f  1.  HMQlti  of  the  bnttia  of  ThnrnoprlK.  $  2.  Aluin  iind  flight  of  tiw 
Athcniann.  $  3.  March  of  the  Peniuu  uid  nltempt  upon  Detplii.  $4. 
TikJDg  of  Atbem  uil  uriTal  of  tlie  Peniui  fleet.  {  S.  Dineniiaiia  and 
debitn  of  the  Gieeb.  J  S.  StnUcem  of  Themittoclea.  Xnival  of  Arit- 
tides.  S  T.  Position  of  the  hoitile  fleet*.  PreparatioDi  for  the  comUt. 
$8.  Bottle  ofSalunii.  g  9.  DrfeMt  uiil  flight  orXen<>9.  g  10.  Punuit 
of  the  Greekj.  {  11.  Homeward  march  of  Xenea.  §  12.  The  Greek* 
edebrate  their  rictoiy.  |  13.  Carthaginiin  expedition  to  Sicily.  Defeat 
aikl  death  of  Hamilcar. 

§  1.  The  apathy  of  the  Laccdsmonians  in  ncglectiDg  to  provide 
a  sufficient  defence  bgunst  the  advancing  host  of  Xeriea  aeenu 
altogetber  tmaccountable  ;  nor  ig  it  eaaj  to  uodentand  wh;  the 
Atheniani  themaelvea  did  not  send  a  single  troop  to  aid  in  de- 
fending Thermop;lfo.  The  heroic  and  long  sustained  resistance 
of  the  handful  of  men  who  perished  in  that  po-S-s,  as  well  as  the 
previous  battle  of  Marathon,  clearly  proves  that  a  moderately 
numerous  force,  together  with  ordinary  military  precautions, 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  Persians. 
But  the  small  body  to  which  that  duty  was  assigned  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  occasion.     The  forcing  of  the  pass 
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annihilated  the  chief  defence  of  southern  Greece.  Many  of  the 
Grecian  states  which  before  were  wavering  now  declared  for 
the  invader,  and  sent  contingents  to  his  army ;  whilst  his  fleet 
was  also  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Carystus,  and  the 
Cyclades. 

The  Athenians  were  now  threatened  with  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  Peloponnesians  had  utterly  neglected  their  promise 
of  assembling  a  force  in  BoQotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica ; 
i|nd  there  was  consequently  nothing  to  prevent  the  Persians 
from  marching  straight  to  Athens.  The  isolated  position  of  the 
Peloponnesians  had  probably  influenced  them  in  their  selfish 
pohcy  ;  at  all  events,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Thermopylad, 
.  they  abandoned  Attica  and  the  adjoining  states  to  their  fate, 
whilst  they  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  themselves  by  forti- 
fying the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  in  this  selfish 
proceeding  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  their  large  extent  of 
coast  could  not  be  thus  secured  from  the  descent  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  But  after  all,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  pressing 
danger  arose  from  the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  sea,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians  were  much  more  nearly  matched ;  and  if  the 
multitudinous  land-forces  of  the  Persian  monarch  were  once 
arrested  in  their  progress,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was 
perhaps  Uttle  reason  to  dread  that  his  fleet,  compcxsed  mostly 
of  auxiharies,  would  be  able  to  make  any  permanent  impression 
on  the  Peloponnesus,  or  indeed  to  remain  upon  the  coast  of 
Greece. 

§  2.  The  Athenians,  relying  upon  the  march  of  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  into  Bo&otia,  had  taken  no  measures  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  famiUes  and  property,  and  beheld  with  terror 
and  dismay  the  barbarian  host  in  fidl  march  towards  their  city. 
Fortunately,  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  retiring  from  Artemisium,  had 
stopped  at  Salamis  on  its  way  to  Troczen,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  to  re-assemble  ;  and,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
Eurybiades  consented  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Salamis,  and 
to  assist  the  Athenian  citizens  in  transporting  their  families 
and  efiects.  It  was  thus  by  accident,  and  not  from  any  precon- 
certed mihtary  plan,  that  Salamis  became  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet. 

In  six  days,  it  was  calculated  Xerxes  would  be  at  Athens — a 
short  space  to  remove  the  popidation  of  a  whole  city  ;  but  fear 
and  necessity  work  wonders.  Before  it  had  elapsed,  all  who 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  homes  had  been  safely  transported, 
some  to  Mgin&,  the  greater  part  to  TroBzen,  where  they  met  with 
an  hospitable  reception ;  but  many  could  not  be  induced  to 
proceed  farther  than  SaLunis.    It  was  necessary  for  Themistocles 
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to  use  all  his  art  and  all  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion.  Those 
who  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  were  assailed  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition.  On  a  first  interrogation  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
since  nothing  could  save  them  from  destruction.  In  a  second 
response  the  Delphian  god  was  more  obscure  but  less  alarming. 
"  The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women  childless,"— yet  "  when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians." 
In  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  by  whom  these  words  had 
perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  As  a  further  persuasion  it 
was  declared  that  the  Sacred  Serpent,  which  haunted  the  temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  on  the  Acropolis,  had  deserted  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  could  the~ -citizens  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
guardian  deity  1 

In  some,  however,  superstition,  combined  with  love  of  their 
ancient  homes,  worked  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  oracle 
which  declared  the  safety  of  the  Athenians  to  lie  in  their  wooden 
wskUs  might  admit  of  another  meaning ;  and  a  few,  especially 
among  the  aged  and  the  poor,  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  to  fortify  its  accessible  or  western  front  with 
barricades  of  timber.  Not  only  in  them,  but  even  in  those  who 
had  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  coimtry  grew 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  losing  it  became  more 
imminent.  The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions. 
Themistocles  proposed  a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banish- 
ment, and  specially  included  in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  Aristides. 
The  rich  and  the  aristocratic  assisted  the  city  both  by  their  ex- 
Mnple  and  their  money.  The  Hippeis,  or  knights,  headed  by  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis  to 
hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  to  fetch  from 
thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  ancient  habits 
and  privileges.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted 
its  public  authority  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  the  support  of  the  poorer  emigrants,  but  con- 
tributed to  those  objects  by  the  private  munificence  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  fund  was  increased  by  the  policy  of  Themistocles. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  Gorgon's  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each 
departing  citizen  should  be  searched,  and  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state  the  private  treasures  which  were  about  to  be 
exported. 

§  3,  While  these  things  were  passing  at  Athens,  the  Persian 
army  was  in  full  march  towards  the  city.    Xerxes  was  surprised 
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to  find  that  the  Olympic  games  still  deterred  the  Peloponnesians 
from  opposing  his  progress ;  nor  was  his  astonishment  di- 
minished on  learning  that  the  prize,  which  occasioned  so  much 
excitement  and  emulation,  was  a  simple  wreath  of  the  wild  ohve. 
Of  the  states  which  lay  between  Thermopylae  and  Attica,  the 
Phocians  alone  refused  to  submit  to  the  Persians.  Under  the 
conduct  of  the  Thessalians,  the  Persian  army  poured  inta 
Phocis,  but  found  only  deserted  towns  ;  several  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  same  fate  attended 
Thespiae  and  Platsea,  the  only  towns  of  Boeotia  which  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  conqueror. 

On  his  march  towards  Athens,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  un- 
successful. The  god  of  the  most  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  vindicated  at  once  the  majesty  of  his  sanctuary  and 
the  truth  of  his  predictions.  He  forbade  the  Delphians  to 
remove  the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his  shrine,  and 
encouraged  by  divine  portents  the  handful  of  priests  and  citizens 
who  ventured  to  remain  and  defend  his  temple.  The  sacred 
arms  preserved  in  the  inner  cell,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
touch,  were  miraculously  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god 
himself  interfered  to  arm  his  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed 
the  rugged  path  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the 
shrine,  and  had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronsea, 
thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  and  two  crags  suddenly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  rolled  down  upon  the  Persians, 
and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seised  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted  the 
Delphians  in  defending  their  temple.  The  Delphians  themselves 
confirmed  the  report,  averring  that  the  two  warriors  were  the 
heroes  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis.  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Athena  Pronsea  the  iden- 
tical crags  which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  near  the  spot 
may  stiU  be  seen  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain. 

§  4.  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis 
occupied  by  a  handful  of  desperate  citizens,  whom  the  Pisis- 
tratids  in  his  suite  in  vain  exhorted  to  surrender.  The  nature 
of  the  Acropolis  might  indeed  have  inspired  them  with  reason- 
able hopes  of  successful  resistance,  had  the  disparity  of  force 
been  less  enormous.  Rising  abrupt  and  craggy  to  the  height  of 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  about  1000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  500  in 
brpf^dth,  from  north  to  south.    On.  every  B\4e  «i.c«^t  the  west  it 
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is  nearly  inacoessible,  and  in  the  few  places  where  access  seemed 
practicable,  it  was  defended  by  an  ancient  fortification  called 
the  Pelasgic  walL  The  Persian  army  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Areopagus  (Mars'  Hill),  over  against  the  north-western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  whence  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  had  been  erected,  by  shooting  against  them 
arrows  furnished  with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  barricades,  the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  their 
assailants  at  bay  by  rolling  down  huge  stones  upon  them  as  they 
attempted  to  mount  the  western  ascent.  At  length  some  of  the 
besiegers  ventured  to  dimb  up  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the 
northern  side,  by  ihe  cave  of  Aglaurus,  where  no  guard  was 
stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  unperceived,  thus  taking 
the  little  garrison  in  the  rear.  Confusion  and  despair  now 
seized  upon  the  Athenians*  Some  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rock,  others  took  refuge  in  the  inner  temple  ;  while  the 
Persian  host,  to  whom  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open  by  their 
comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged  and  burnt  the 
temples  and  houses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  put  its  defenders  to 
the  sword. 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomphshed  which  had  foretold  that 
Athens  should  fall  before  the  might  of  Peraia.  But  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  ashes  and  desolation,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  resurrection  of  her  power.  The  Athenians  in 
the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificing  in  the  Acropolis,  observed 
with  astonishment  that  the  sacred  ohve  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
temple  of  Athena,  had,  in  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  fire,  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  possession 
of  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  Ite  strength 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  have 
exceeded  1000  vessels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis 
consisted  of  366  ships  ;'*'  a  larger  force  than  had  assembled  at 
Artemisium,  yet  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  these 
ships  200  were  Athenian  ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corinthians 
was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  ves- 
sels. 

Xerxes  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleet,  and  held  a  council  of 
war  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Greeks.  The  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other 
assembled  potentates,  probably  with  the  view  of  flattering 
Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.    One  voice  alone  broke 

♦  AccordJnir  to  Herodotus ;  but  iEschylus  reckons  ^em  «lV,  ^\Q  qt\^  . 
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the  unanimity  of  the  meeting.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  in  Caria,  deprecated  the  policy  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerxes  would  be 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  help.  She  urged  that  if  the  army 
were  marched  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesian  ships 
would  withdraw  from  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  homes.  She  is  likewise  represented  as  having  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Gi*eeks  and  Per- 
sians, very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  But  these  representa- 
tions, though  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by 
Xerxes,  and  orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  following 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was  commanded  to  march 
towards  Peloponnesus. 

§  5.  At  this  critical  juncture  dissension  reigned  in  the  Grecian 
fleet.  In  the  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Eurybiades,  Themistocles  urged  the  assembled  chiefs  to  remain 
at  Salamis,  and  give  battle  to  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  straits, 
where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  would  be  of  less 
consequence.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remaining  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. They  were  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communication  with 
their  land-forces.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  which 
arrived  during  the  debate,  gave  force  to  these  counsels.  The 
majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  retreat ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  tLU  the  following  morning. 

It  was  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from 

the  council.      Upon  reaching  his  own  ship,   a  friend  named 

Aluesiphilus,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  decision,  urged  him 

to  make  one  more  attempt  to  detain  the  Peloponnesians.     Late 

as  it  \vas,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades, 

whoro  ui^ng  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater  detail  than  he 

had  been  able  to  use  in  the  council,  all  the  arguments  agamst 

tho  reparation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Eury- 

!I.UM^.^' ""  uT^v^  *^^*^^^  assembly.     He  also  used  all  his  efforts 

Tl^'ir  n;.TJ^^  ^^  ^5^^^*  commanders  to  induce  them  to  alter 

\ Vhm  \  T""*     ^'i*  ^^  ^^^*^  ^^*^^g  ^^t  «^g«r  and  reproach. 

oxim4»S  t>.Tr^  T^  *^"  Pelopom^esian  commanders  loudly 

UunTrJ     1   ^\««^tisfaction  at  seeing  a  debate  reopened  which 

i    ihirV?    """i^  concluded.     Adimantus,  especiaUy,  the  Co- 

lTllrL^:^r^\^^^  -to  open  rebuk^   and  menaces. 
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to  use  all  his  art  and  all  bis  eloquence  on  this  occasion.  Those 
who  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  were  assailed  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition.  On  a  fir«t  interrogation  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
since  nothing  could  save  them  from  destruction.  In  a  second 
response  the  Delphian  god  was  more  obscure  but  less  alarming. 
"  The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women  childless," — yet  "  when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians." 
In  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  by  whom  these  words  had 
perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  As  a  further  persuasion  it 
was  declared  that  the  Sacred  Serpent,  which  haunted  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pohas,  on  the  AcropoHs,  had  deserted  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  could  the  -citizens  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
giiardian  deity  ? 

In  some,  however ,  superstition,  combined  with  love  of  their 
ancient  homes,  worked  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  oracle 
which  declared  the  safety  of  the  Athenisuis  to  lie  in  their  wooden 
walls  might  admit  of  another  meaning ;  and  a  few,  especially 
among  the  aged  and  the  poor,  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Acropohs,  and  to  fortify  its  accessible  or  western  front  with 
barricades  of  timber.  Not  only  in  them,  but  even  in  those  who 
had  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  country  grew 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  losing  it  became  more 
imminent.  The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions. 
Themistocles  proposed  a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banish- 
ment, and  specially  included  in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  Aristides. 
The  rich  and  the  aristocratic  assisted  the  city  both  by  their  ex- 
ample and  their  money.  The  Hippeis,  or  knights,  headed  by  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis  to 
hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  to  fetch  from 
thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  ancient  habits 
and  privileges.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted 
its  pubUc  authority  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  the  support  of  the  poorer  emigrants,  but  con- 
tributed to  those  objects  by  the  private  munificence  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  fund  was  increased  by  the  poUcy  of  Themistocles. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  Qorgon*s  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each 
departing  citizen  should  be  searched,  and  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state  the  private  treasures  which  were  about  to  be 
exported. 

§  3.  While  these  things  were  passing  at  Athens,  the  Persian 
army  was  in  full  march  towards  the  city.    Xerxes  was  surpiised 
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to  find  that  the  Olympic  games  still  deterred  the  Pelopomiesians 
from,  opposing  his  progress ;  nor  was  his  astonishment  di- 
minished on  learning  that  the  prize,  which  occasioned  so  much 
excitement  and  emulation,  was  a  simple  wreath  of  the  wild  ohve. 
Of  the  states  which  lay  between  ThermopylsB  and  Attica,  the 
Hiocians  alone  refused  to  submit  to  the  Persians.  Under  the 
conduct  of  the  Thessalians,  the  Persian  army  poured  into 
Phocis,  but  found  only  deserted  towns  ;  seyeral  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  same  fate  attended 
Thespin  and  Platssa,  the  only  towns  of  Boeotia  which  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  conqueror. 

On  his  march  towards  Athens,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  un- 
Boooessful.  The  god  of  the  most  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  vindicated  at  once  the  majesty  of  his  sanctuary  and 
the  truth  of  his  predictions.  He  forbade  the  Delphians  to 
remove  the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his  shrine,  and 
anoouraged  by  divine  portents  the  handful  of  priests  and  citizens 
who  ventured  to  remain  and  defend  his  temple.  The  sacred 
arms  preserved  in  the  inner  cell,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
touch,  were  miraculously  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god 
himself  interfered  to  arm  his  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed 
the  rugged  path  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the 
shrine,  and  had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronasa, 
thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  and  two  crags  suddenly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  rolled  down  upon  the  Persians, 
and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seised  with 
a  Budden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted  the 
Delphians  in  defending  their  temple.  The  Delphians  themselves 
confirmed  the  report^  averring  that  the  two  warriors  were  the 
heroes  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis.  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Athena  Pronsea  the  iden- 
tical crags  which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  near  the  spot 
may  still  be  seen  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain. 

§  4.  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis 
occupied  by  a  handfVil  of  de8i>erate  citizens,  whom  the  Pisis- 
tratids  in  his  suite  in  vain  exhorted  to  surrender.  The  nature 
of  the  Acropolis  might  indeed  have  inspired  them  with  reason- 
aUe  hopes  of  successful  resistance,  had  the  disparity  of  force 
been  less  enormous.  Rising  abrupt  and  craggy  to  the  height  of 
IM  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  about  1000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  500  in 
hnpidth,  from  north  to  south.    On  every  side  except  the  west  it 
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is  nearly  inacceesibley  and  in  the  few  places  where  access  seemed 
practicable,  it  was  defended  by  an  ancient  fortification  called 
the  Pelasgic  walL  The  Persian  army  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Areopagus  (Mars'  Hill),  over  against  the  north-western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  whence  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  had  been  erected,  by  shooting  against  them 
arrows  furnished  with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  barricades,  the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  their 
assailants  at  bay  by  rolling  down  huge  stones  upon  them  as  they 
attempted  to  mount  the  western  ascent.  At  length  some  of  the 
besiegers  ventured  to  dimb  up  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the 
northern  side,  by  the  cave  of  Aglaurus,  where  no  guard  was 
stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  imperoeived,  thus  taking 
the  little  garrison  in  the  rear.  Confusion  and  despair  now 
seized  upon  the  Athenians.  Some  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rock,  others  took  refuge  in  the  inner  temple  ;  while  the 
Persian  host,  to  whom  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open  by  their 
comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged  and  burnt  the 
temples  and  houses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  put  its  defenders  to 
the  sword. 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomplished  which  had  foretold  that 
Athens  should  fall  before  the  might  of  Persia.  But  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  ashes  and  desolation,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  resurrection  of  her  power.  The  Athenians  in 
the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificing  in  the  Acropolis,  observed 
with  astonishment  that  the  sacred  oUve  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
temple  of  Athena,  had,  in  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  fire,  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  possession 
of  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  Its  strength 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  have 
exceeded  1000  vessels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis 
consisted  of  366  ships  ;'*'  a  larger  force  than  had  assembled  at 
Artemisium,  yet  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  these 
ships  200  were  Athenian  ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corinthians 
was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  ves- 
sels. 

Xerxes  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleets  and  held  a  council  of 
war  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Greeks.  The  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other 
assembled  potentates,  probably  with  the  view  of  flattering 
Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.    One  voice  alone  broke 

*  According  to  Herodotus ;  but  Jlschylus  reckons  them  at  310  onlj. 
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the  unanimity  of  the  meeting.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  in  Caria,  deprecated  the  policy  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerxes  would  be 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  help.  She  urged  that  if  the  army 
were  marched  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  Peloix)nne8ian  shiiie 
would  withdraw  from  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  homes.  She  is  Ukewise  represented  as  having  drawn  a 
oomparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Gi-eeks  and  Per- 
sians, very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  But  these  representa- 
tions, though  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by 
Xerxes,  and  orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  following 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was  commanded  to  march 
towards  Peloponnesus. 

§  5.  At  this  critical  juncture  dissension  reigned  in  the  Grecian 
fleet.  In  the  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Eurybiades,  Themistodes  urged  the  assembled  chiefe  to  remain 
at  Salamis,  and  give  battle  to  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  straits, 
where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  would  be  of  less 
cottsequence.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remaining  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. They  were  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communication  with 
their  land-forces.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  which 
arrived  during  the  debate,  gave  force  to  these  counsels.  The 
majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  retreat ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  till  the  foUowing  morning. 

It  was  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from 
the  council.  Upon  reaching  his  own  ship,  a  friend  named 
Bineeiphilus,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  decision,  urged  him 
to  make  one  more  attempt  to  detain  the  Peloponnesians.  Late 
as  it  was,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades, 
where  urging  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater  detail  than  he 
had  been  able  to  use  in  the  council,  all  the  alignments  against 
the  separation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Eury- 
biades to  convoke  another  assembly.  He  also  used  all  his  efforts 
privately  with  the  different  commanders  to  induce  them  to  alter 
their  opinion.  But  he  elicited  nothing  but  anger  and  reproach. 
When  the  council  met,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  loudly 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  a  debate  re-opened  which 
they  had  deemed  concluded.  Adimantus,  especially,  the  Co- 
rinthian admiral,  broke  out  into  open  rebukes  and  menaces. 
''Themistocles,**  he  exclaimed,  ''those  who  rise  at  the  public 
games  before  the  signal  are  whipped."  "  True,'-  replied  Themis- 
tocles, "  but  they  who  lag  behind  it  never  win  a  crown.'*  An- 
other incident  in  this  discussion  has  been  immortalized  by 
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Plutarch.  It  is  related  by  this  writer  that  Eurybiades,  incensed 
by  the  language  of  Themistocles,  lifted  up  his  stick  to  strike  him, 
whereupon  the  Athenian  exclaimed,  "Strike,  but  hear  me  !"* 

Themistocles  repeated  his  arguments  and  entreaties,  but  with- 
out effect.  Adimantus,  with  unfeeling  insolence,  even  denied 
his  right  to  vote  ;  since,  Athens  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, he  represented  no  firee  Grecian  city.  Stung  by  this  re- 
mark, Themistocles  reminded  the  assembly  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  200  well  manned  ships  ;  a  force  with  which  he  could 
easily  procure  for  himself  a  city,  and  even  a  better  city  than 
Corinth.  Prophecies,  he  observed,  had  promised  to  Athens  the 
town  of  Siris  in  Italy  ;  it  only  remained  for  the  Athenians  to 
sail  thither  and  take  possession  of  it.  Meanwhile,  let  the  assem- 
bly consider  what  the  Grecian  fleet  would  be  without  the 
Athenian  contingent. 

This  menace  silenced  his  opponents.  Eurybiades,  half  con- 
vinced before,  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  without  taking  the  votes 
of  the  assembly,  issued  orders  for  the  fleet  to  remain  and  fight 
at  Salamis.  The  Peloponnesians  obeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of 
their  commander.  The  following  morning  discovered  them 
engaged  in  preparing  their  ships  for  action  ;  but  with  an  evident 
reluctance,  soon  increased  to  open  discontent  by  messages  re- 
ceived from  home.  These  represented  the  distress  and  terror 
of  their  countrymen,  engaged  in  fortifying  the  isthmus  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Xerxes.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ? 
Surely  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  to 
return  and  defend  their  native  and  yet  unconquered  country ; 
where,  even  if  worsted  at  sea,  they  might  transfer  their  services 
to  the  land. 

§  6.  Incited  by  these  representations,  the  very  men  who  had 
found  fault  with  a  second  council,  now  clamoured  for  a  third.  It 
met,  and  was  characterized  by  the  same  turbulence  and  the  same 
dissensions  as  the  former  councils.  The  malcontents,  though 
representing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naval  force,  had  a 
numerical  superiority  of  votes  ;  and  Themistocles,  perceiving  that 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  would  be  against  him,  determined 
to  efiect  his  object  by  stratagem.  Among  his  slaves  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek  named  Sicinnus,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  his  children  ;  a  man  of  address  and  ability,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Persian  tongue.    Themistocles  secretly 

•  This  memorable  story,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  in  which  it  is  Adimantus,  and  not  Eurybiades,  to  wliom  The- 
mistocles had  given  offence,  and  who  opposes  the  Athenian  with  so  much 
rehemence. 
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despatched  this  man  with  a  message  to  Xerxes,  representing  the 
dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Qrecian  fleet,  and  how  easy  a 
matter  it  would  be  to  surround  and  vanquish  an  armament  both 
small  and  disunited.  Themistocles  himself  was  described  by 
Sidnnus  as  favourable  to  the  Persian  cause  ;  nor,  to  judge  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  might  the  wily  Athenian,  in  the  present 
desperate  situation  of  affairs,  have  been  altogether  indisposed  to 
stand  favourably  in  the  sight  of  Xerxes.  However  this  may  be 
Xarxes,  already  well  inclined  to  strike  a  blow,  readily  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  ordered  his  captains  to  dose  up  the  straits 
of  Salamis  at  both  ends. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  a  harbour  on  the  Attic  coast,  a  few 
miles  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  straits  which  divided  the 
island  of  Salamis  from  Attica.  This  entrance,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  north-western  side,  leading  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  is  ex- 
oeedingly  narrow,  being  in  peuia  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Towards  the  middle,  however,  it  expands ;  and 
on  the  side  of  Salamis,  forms  a  bay  or  harbour,  on  which  the 
town  of  Salamis  is  situated,  and  where  the  Qrecian  fleet  was 
stationed.  During  the  night  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  moved  from 
Phalerum  northwards  along  the  coast,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  Attic  side  of  the  straits,  which  they  lined  through  their  whole 
extent,  while  portions  blocked  up  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  outlets  of  the  straits. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  of  the  Grecian  leaders  continued  long 
after  nightfiEdl.  Themistocles  had  employed  every  art  to  pro- 
tract the  discussion,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  effect  of  his 
stratagem  ;  and  when  at  last  the  assembly  broke  up,  it  was  only 
on  the  understanding  that  the  debate  should  be  resumed  before 
daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  the  council  re-assembled,  when  Themistocles  was 
summoned  from  it  by  a  message  that  somebody  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  It  was  Aristides,  who,  in  the  sixth  year  of  an  unjust 
banishment,  had  returned  to  serve  his  ungrateful  country,  and  to 
assist,  but  not  to  share  the  triumph  of  a  rival.  His  rival  had, 
indeed,  proposed,  and  his  country  had  ratified,  the  revocation  of 
the  sentence  ;  though  to  an  ordinary  man  the  repentance  might 
have  seemed  suspicious,  and  the  atonement  of  little  value, 
which  recalled  him  to  his  native  land,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
which  restored  him  to  his  exiled  countrymen,  only  to  share 
in  their  dangers  and  distresses.  But  no  such  reflections  found 
a  place  in  the  mind  of  Aristides.  He  was  occupied  only  with 
his  country*s  welfare,  and  his  first  address  to  Themistocles  was 
that  their  ancient  rivalry  should  for  the  future  be  exerted  only 
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in  their  country*8  cause.  He  then  communicated  the  fact  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  completely  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  related  that  it  was  only  by  favour  of  the  darkness 
that  his  own  vessel  had  contrived  to  elude  them.  Themistocles, 
having  thus  learned  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  and  desired  Aristides  to  communicate  the  news  of 
their  situation  to  the  council,  which  would  not  be  disposed  to 
believe  it  from  his  own  lips.  But  even  from  the  Ups  of  Aristides 
such  unwelcome  intelligence  found  but  little  credit,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  ship,  which  had  deserted 
from  the  enemy. 

§  7.  At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Greece.  As  the  veil  of  night  rolled  gradually  away,  the 
Persian  fleet  was  discovered  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  along  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  right  wing,  consisting  of 
Phoenician  and  Cyprian  vessels,  was  drawn  up  towards  the  bay 
of  Eleusis,  whilst  the  lonians  occupied  the  left,  towards  PirsQUS 
and  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits.  On  the  low  and  bar- 
ren island  of  Psyttaleia^  adjacent  to  that  point,  a  detachment 
of  choice  Persian  troops  had  been  landed.  As  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  concentrated  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  it  was 
thus  surrounded,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes, 
who  attributed  the  disasters  at  Artemisium  to  his  own  absence, 
had  caused  a  lofty  throne  to  be  erected  upon  one  of  the  project- 
ing decUvities  of  Moimt  ^Egaleos,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Sala- 
mis, whence  he  could  survey  the  combat,  and  stimulate  by  his 
presence  the  courage  of  his  men  ;  whilst  by  his  side  stood  scribes, 
prepared  to  record  the  names  both  of  the  daring  and  the  backward. 

•*  A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis  ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations ; — ail  were  his  I 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?" 

The  Grecian  conmianders  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet 
their  multitudinous  opponents.  The  Athenians  were  posted  in 
the  left  wing,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
Persian  right.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  Peloponnesians 
took  their  station  on  the  right,  and  the  ^ginetans  and  Euboeans 
in  the  centre.  Animated  by  the  harangues  of  Themistocles  and 
the  other  leaders,  the  Greek  seamen  embarked  with  alacrity, 
encouraging  one  another  to  deliver  their  country,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  from  the  grasp  of  the  bar- 
barians.   Just  at  this  juncture  a  favourable  omen  seemed  to  pro- 
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iccesf.  When  Eurj-biades  gave  the  order  for  the  fleet 
id  fight  at  Solemis,  a  trireme  hod  been  despatched  to 
.Xgina  to  invoke  tbe  assistance  of  Mkub,  and  the  /Kacid  heroes 
Telamon  and  Ajai.  As  the  Greets  were  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing, the  tiireme  returned  from  the  mission  just  in  time  to  take 
her  place  in  tbe  line  of  battle. 

iiUmnlhiliniiiii 
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§  8.  As  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  Greeks  rowed  forward  to 
the  attack,  hurling  into  the  still  morning  air  the  loud  war  Paean 
reverberated  shrilly  from  the  cliffs  of  Salamis,  and  not  unan- 
swered by  the  Persians.  But  suddenly  a  panic  appeared  to 
seize  the  Grecian  oarsmen.  They  paused — backed  astern— and 
some  of  the  rearward  vessels  even  struck  the  ground  at  Salamis. 
At  this  critical  juncture  a  supernatural  portent  is  said  to  have 
re-animated  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Greeks.  A  female  figure 
was  seen  to  hover  over  the  fleet,  uttering  loud  reproaches  at 
their  flight.  Re-animated  by  the  vision,  the  Greeks  again  rowed 
forward  to  the  attack.  History  has  presei^ed  to  us  but  few 
details  of  the  engagement,  whicl^  indeed,  soon  became  a  scene  of 
confusion  too  intricate  to  be  accurately  observed ;  but  the  names 
of  those  who  first  grappled  with  the  enemy  have  not  been  left 
unrecorded.  The  Athenian  captains,  Aminias  and  Lycomedes, 
the  former  a  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  were  the  first  to  bring 
their  ships  into  action  ;  Democritus,  a  Naxian,  was  the  third.  The 
Persian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Ionic  contin- 
gents, appears  to  have  fought  with  alacrity  and  courage.  But 
the  very  numbers  on  which  they  so  confidently  relied,  proved 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat.  They  had  neither  concert 
in  action,  nor  space  to  manoeuvre ;  and  the  confusion  was  aug- 
mented by  the  mistrust  with  which  the  motley  nations  compos- 
ing the  Persian  armament  regarded  one  another.  Too  crowded 
either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  their  oars  broken  or  impeded  by 
oolhsion  with  one  another,  their  fleet  lay  hke  an  inert  and  lifeless 
mass  upon  the  water,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Greeks.  A 
single  incident  will  illustrate  the  terror  and  confusion  which 
reigned  among  the  Persians.  Artemisia,  although,  as  we  have 
related,  averse  to  giving  battle,  distinguished  herself  in  it  by 
deeds  of  daring  bravery.  At  length  she  turned  and  fled,  pur- 
sued by  the  Athenian  trierarch,  Aminias.  Full  in  her  course 
lay  the  vessel  of  the  Carian  prince,  Damosithymus  of  Calyndus. 
Instead  of  avoiding,  she  struck  and  sunk  it,  sending  her  country- 
man and  all  his  crew  to  the  bottom.  Aminias,  behoving  from 
this  act  that  she  was  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  cause,  suffered 
her  to  escape.  Xerxes,  who  from  his  lofty  throne  beheld  the 
feat  of  the  Halicamassian  queen,  but  who  imagined  that  the 
sunken  ship  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  was  filled  with  admiration 
at  her  courage,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — **  My  men  are  be- 
come women,  my  women  men  ! " 

§  9.  The  number  of  ships  destroyed  and  sunk  is  stated  at  40 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  200  on  that  of  the  Persians,  ex- 
clusive of  those  which  were  captured  with  all  their  crews.  Be- 
sides this  loss  at  sea,  Aristides  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  th« 
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PersianB  another  on  land.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  some 
chosen  Persian  troops  had  been  landed  at  PSTttaleia,  in  order  to 
assist  suoh  Persian  ships,  or  destroy  such  Grecian  ships  as  might 
be  forced  upon  the  island.  When  the  rout  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  completed,  Aristides  landed  on  the  island  with  a  body  of 
HopHtes,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

Boundless  were  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Xerxes,  as  he  con- 
templated the  flight  and  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Some  Phoeni- 
cian crews,  which  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  forced  ashore  close 
ti  the  despot's  feet,  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  In 
vain  they  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  the  Ionic 
Ghreeks  serving  tmder  the  Persian  flag.  Xerxes,  who,  besides 
the  feat  of  Artemisia,  had  observed  a  very  daring  act  of  valour 
performed  by  a  Samothracian  vessel,  treated  the  Phoenicians  as 
dastardly  calumniators,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  and  loss,  the  Persian  fleet 
was  still  formidable  by  its  numbers,  whilst  their  land-force  had 
suffered  hardly  any  loss.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard 
the  victory  as  decisive,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  But 
frota  this  necessity  they  were  relieved  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
Xerxes.  Passing  at  once  from  overweening  confidence  to  unrea- 
Bonable  distrust^  the  Persian  monarch  became  anxiously  soli- 
citous even  about  his  own  personal  safety.  He  no  longer  relied 
on  the  capability  of  his  ships  to  protect  his  retreat  over  the 
Hellespont^  especially  as  his  own  conduct  had  alienated  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  fleet.  The  Phoenicians,  alarmed  by  the  threats 
which  rage  and  fear  caused  Xerxes  to  utter  against  them,  stole 
away  in  the  night  and  sailed  homewards.  The  whole  care  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  now  centered  on  securing  his  retreat  by 
land.  The  best  trooi)8  were  disembarked  from  the  ships,  and 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  secure  the  bridge, 
whilst  the  fleet  itself  was  ordered  to  leave  Phalerum  and  make 
for  Asia. 

These  dispositions  of  Xerxes  were  prompted  by  Mardonius. 
As  the  adviser  of  the  expedition,  Mardonius  felt  all  the  danger 
of  responsibility  for  its  fsdlure,  especially  if  the  personal  safety 
of  his  sovereign  should  be  at  all  endangered.  With  adroit  flat- 
tery he  consulted  at  once  the  fears  and  the  vanity  of  Xerxes,  and 
his  own  personal  interests.  He  represented  to  his  master  that 
the  defeat,  after  all,  was  but  sUght,  and  had  fallen  entirely  upon 
the  foreign  auxiliaries  ;  that  having  attained  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  by  the  capture  of  Athens,  he  might  now 
retire  with  honour,  and  even  with  glory  ;  and  that  for  the  rest 
he  (Mardonius)  would  undertake  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
with  300,000  men.    Xerxes  readily  listened  to  this  advice, 
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which  aooorded  ao  well  with  his  own  inclinationB,  and  which  was 
supported  by  his  courtiers,  as  well  as  hj  Queen  Artemisia. 

§  10.  When  the  Greeks  learned  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  left 
Phalerum,  they  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  of  it.  Themis- 
tocles  and  the  Athenians  are  represented,  but  probably  on  no 
sufficient  ground,  as  anxious  to  push  on  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  and  as  having  been  restrained 
only  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  Eurybiades  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  moment  was  chosen  by  Themistocles  to  send 
a  second  message  to  Xerxes  of  a  much  more  questionable  chik 
racter  than  the  first.  Sicinnus  was  again  despatched  to  inform 
the  Persian  monarch  that  Themistocles,  out  of  personal  friend- 
ship for  him,  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  cutting  off  his  retreat.  In 
this  communication  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  that  Themistocles 
can  have  had  anything  but  his  own  personal  interest  in  view. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  Persian  cause  was  far  from  de- 
sperate ;  and  even  if  the  Greeks  should  prove  victorious  in  the 
end,  he  may  have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  him- 
self, if  he  should  be  detected  in  his  guilty  practices. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Andros,  but  without  success.  To  punish  those  islands  which 
had  sided  with  Xerxes  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act>  which 
the  large  naval  force  under  the  command  of  Themistocles  en- 
abled him  to  execute  ;  but  he  abused  the  same  means  in  order  to 
gratify  his  private  rapacity.  The  Andrians,  indeed,  were  too 
poor  to  be  robbed  ;  and  though  Themistocles  threatened  them 
with  two  great  gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity — they  found 
themselves  protected,  as  they  said,  by  two  others  eqiudly  effi- 
cient— ^Poverty  and  Helplessness.  But  in  other  quarters  he 
succeeded  better.  From  Carystiis,  Pares,  and  other  places,  he 
privately  extorted  bribes  by  engaging  to  preserve  them  from 
attack  ;  and  after  a  short  time  employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
wring  something  from  Andros,  the  Grecian  fleet  returned  to 
Salamis. 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  pursued  his  homeward  march  through 
Bceotia  into  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country  Mardonius  selected 
the  forces  with  which  he  proposed  to  conclude  the  war,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Persians,  Modes,  Sacse,  and  Bactrians,  to  the  number 
of  300,000  men.  But  as  autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  as 
60,000  of  these  troops  were  to  escort  the  march  of  Xerxes  as  hr 
as  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  resolved  to  postpone  all  further 
operations  till  the  spring. 

After  forty-five  days*  march  from  Attica,  Xerxes  again  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  with  a  force  greatly  diminished  by 
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famine  and  peatilenoe.  The  sufferings  of  his  army  were  exag- 
gerated by  .£schylu8,  and  by  later  poets  and  moralists,  who  de- 
lighted in  heightening  the  contrast  between  the  proud  magni- 
ficence of  the  monarches  advance,  and  the  ignominious  humi- 
liation of  his  retreat.  Many  of  these  statements  cannot  be 
accepted  as  historical  facts  ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  numbers  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  diseases 
which  always  follow  in  the  path  of  famine.  On  the  Hellespont 
Xerxes  found  his  fleet,  but  the  bridge  had  been  washed  away  by 
flkorms.  Landed  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  the  Persian  army  at 
length  obtained  abundance  of  provisions,  and  contracted  new 
maladies  by  the  sudden  change  from  privation  to  excess.  Thus 
terminated  this  mighty  but  unsuccessful  expedition.  Two  thou- 
sand years  later,  still  more  barbarous  eastern  hordes  were  des- 
tined to  find  a  settlement  on  the  fsdr  shores  of  Greece.  But 
Greece  had  then  worked  out  her  appointed  task,  and  had  trans- 
mitted her  arts,  her  literature,  and  her  civilization,  to  the  nations 
of  western  Europe. 

§  12.  Among  the  Greeks  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  celebrate  their  victory  after  the  national  fashion  by  the 
distribution  of  rewards.  To  the  ^ginetans  was  adjudged  the 
chief  prize  for  valour,  whilst  the  Athenians  carried  off  the  second. 
Amongst  individual  combatants,  the  ^£ginetan,  Polycritus,  and 
the  Athenians,  Eumenes  and  Aminias,  obtained  the  first  rank. 
The  deities  also  received  their  share  of  honour.  Three  Phoeni- 
cian triremes  were  dedicated  respectively  to  Athena  at  Sunium, 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  the  Salaminian 
hero,  Ajax.  The  shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  was  also  still 
further  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  grateful  superstition. 

Having  distributed  the  rewards  of  valour,  the  Greek  com- 
manders imdertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  prizes 
of  wisdom  and  conduct.  Upon  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  whither  the  Grecian  fleet  had  now  repaired, 
each  chief  deposited  a  ticket  inscribed  with  two  names,  of  those 
whom  he  considered  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  prizes.  But 
in  this  adjudication  vanity  and  self-love  defeated  their  own 
objects.  Each  commander  had  put  down  his  own  name  for  the 
first  prize ;  for  the  second,  a  great  majority  preponderated  in 
flavour  of  Themistocles.  But  since  the  first  prize  thus  remained 
undecided,  and  as  the  second  could  not,  consequently,  be  adju- 
dicated, the  Athenian  leader  reaped  no  benefit  from  these  votes. 
From  the  Spartans,  however,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  visited, 
he  received  the  honours  due  to  his  merit.  A  crown  of  ohve, 
similar  to  that  which  rewarded  their  own  commander,  Eury- 
biades,  was  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  one  of  the  most 
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splendid  chariots  which  the  city  could  produce  ;  and  on  his  de- 
parture the  three  hundred  Hippeis,  or  knights,  the  youth  and 
flower  of  the  LacedsDmonian  militia,  accompanied  him  as  a  guard 
of  honour  as  far  as  Tegea.  In  fact,  the  honours  heaped  upon 
Themistocles  by  the  haughty  Spartans  were  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  against  their 
distinguished  countryman. 

§  13.  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated at  Salamis,  another  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks,  also  obtained  a  victory  over  an  immense  barbariin 
force.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by 
the  Carthaginians  was  concerted  with  Xerxes,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  two  distinct  Grecian  peoples,  by  two 
immense  armaments,  was  not  merely  the  result  of  chance.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sicily  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians sought  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  their  invasion. 
About  the  year  481  B.C.,  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  a  relative 
of  Gelon's,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Syracuse,  expelled  Terillus  from 
Himera,  and  took  possession  of  thai  town.  Terillus,  backed  by 
some  Sicilian  cities,  which  formed  a  kind  of  Carthaginian  party, 
appUed  to  the  Carthaginians  to  restore  him.  The  Carthaginians 
compUed  with  the  invitation  ;  and  in  the  year  480  B.C.,  Hamilcar 
landed  at  Panormus  with  a  force  composed  of  various  nations, 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
300,000  men.  Having  drawn  up  his  vessels  on  the  beach, 
and  protected  them  with  a  rampart,  Hamilcar  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  Himereeans,  who  on  their  part  prepared  for  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  At  the  instance  of  Theron,  Gelon  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  town  with  50,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  An  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement  ensued,  which,  by  a  stratagem  of 
Gelon's,  was  at  length  determined  in  his  favour.  The  ships  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  fired,  and  Hamilcar  himself  slain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  150,000  Carthaginians  fell 
m  the  engagement,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  twenty  ships  alone  escaping  with  a  few 
fugitives.  This  account  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  victory  was  a  decisive 
one,  and  the  number  very  great  of  the  prisoners  and  slain. 

Thus  were  the  arms  of  Greece  victorious  on  all  sides,  and  the 
outposts  of  Europe  maintained  against  the  incursions  of  the 
semi-barbarous  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Sicily,  Greek  taste 
made  the  sinews  of  the  prisoners  subserve  the  purposes  of  art ; 
and  many  of  the  public  structures  which  adorned  and  distin- 
guished Agrigentum,  rose  by  the  labour  of  the  captive  Carthagi- 
nians. 
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BATTLEB  or  FLAT^A  AKD  MTCAI^. 
S  1.  Podtion  of  th<  Peniui  uid  Gnck  fleeta.  S  3.  PnpiintJoiu  of  Uu^ 
donini  for  th«  aiBfaiga.  g  3,  He  uiliciU  tlis  Athcnuni  to  join  faim. 
FuthlManea  ortlie  SpArtaiu.  §4.  Hmrdonlni  accup[a  AthcDi.  AtbcDiui 
cmburr  to  Sparta.  March  of  tbt  SpsrUn  anny.  §  5.  Mardonina  r«tim 
Into  B<rotU:  followed  hj  the  Gredau  amif.  Slrirmialics.  g  6.  Tht 
Orecka  dMMDd  into  th«  plain.  JtanisuTm  of  tli<  two  amiiH.  g  7.  Alci- 
wder,  king  ofllicedan,  viaiu  th«  Gndaa  camp.  The  Grmks  rcaolTa  lo 
dutogc  thdr  groDDd  :  tbdr  diaorderlj  relnat.  %  8.  Battle  of  Plataa. 
Defoat  of  th«  Peiaiani.  $  ».  Div-iaioa  of  th>  ipoil.  g  10.  BeductioD  of 
Thebei,  and  eiHution  of  the  Theban  leaden.  $  1 1.  Dnih  of  Arittodemtu. 
(12.  League  of  Platsa.  Hfligtoui  cenmoniea.  g  13.  Battle  of  Ujroali. 
Defeat  of  tlie  Peniana.  S  14.  Liberation  of  the  Onek  LJanda.  §  15. 
Si^  aud  tapton  of  Seatoa. 

f  I.  Ths  remnaut  of  the  Persian  fleet,  aAer  convejing  Xenea 
kod  his  army  across  tho  Hellespoat,  wipt«red  st  Cymti  and 
SftinOB  ;  and  early  in  the  eoBuiiig  spring,  the  whole  armament, 
to  the  number  of  about  400  tossoIs,  ro-assembled  at  the  latter 
island.  This  movement  wbb  adopted  ia  order  to  keep  a  watch 
over  Ionia,  which  showed  symptoms  of  Em  inclination  to  revolt ; 
and  not  with  any  design  of  attacking  the  Qreciau  fleet.  The 
latter,  consisting  of  about  110  ships,  mider  the  command  of  the 
Sportaa  king  Leotychidea,  asssmbled  in  the  spring  at  iflgina. 
^om  this  Htation  it  advanced  as  far  eastwards  as  Deloa ;  but 
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the  Ionian  envoys  despatched  to  the  Peloponnesians,  with  pro- 
mises that  the  lonians  would  revolt  Arom  Persia  as  soon  as  the 
Greek  fleet  appeared  off  their  coast,  could  not  prevail  upon  Leo- 
tjohides  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the  Persians. 

§  2.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  Xerxes  had  not  much  shaken 
the  fidelity  of  his  Grecian  allies.  Potidapa,  indeed,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallen6,  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent ;  whilst  symptoms  of  disaffection  were  also  visible  among 
the  Phocians ;  but  the  more  important  allies  of  Persia,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Thessalians,  and  especially  the  Boeotians,  were 
still  disposed  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  Mardonius.  That 
general  prepared  to  open  the  campaign  in  the  spring.  As  a 
preliminary  measure,  adopted  probably  with  the  view  of  flatter- 
ing the  religious  prejudices  of  his  Greek  aUies,  he  consulted  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  oracles  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  war.  He  was  not  without  hopes  of  inducing 
the  Athenians  to  join  the  Persian  alliance ;  and,  in  order  to 
fieudlitate  such  a  step,  it  was  pretended  that  the  oracles  had  fore- 
told the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Athenians,  united  with 
the  Persians,  should  expel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus. 

§  3.  The  influence  of  superstition  was  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  diplomacy.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  was  despatched  to 
conciliate  the  Athenians,  now  partially  re-established  in  their 
dilapidated  city.  His  oflers  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  were  of 
the  most  seductive  kind ;  the  reparation  of  all  damage,  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  ter- 
ritory :  the  whole  backed  by  the  pressing  instances  of  Alexander 
himself,  and  enforced  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  exposed  and 
helpless  situation  of  Attica. 

The  temptation  was  certainly  strong.  On  the  one  hand, 
ruined  homes  and  empty  granaries,  the  result  of  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  the  first  shock  and  severest  brunt  of  the  war  to  be 
sustained  by  Attica,  as  the  outpost  of  southern  Hellas,  and  this 
for  lukewarm  and  selfish  allies,  to  whose  negligence  and  breach 
of  faith  the  Athenians  chiefly  owed  their  present  calamities : 
on  the  other  hand,  their  city  restored,  their  starving  population 
fed,  the  horrors  of  war  averted,  and  only  that  more  agreeable 
part  of  it  adopted  which  would  consist  in  accompanying  and 
aiding  an  overwhelming  force  in  a  career  of  almost  certain  vic- 
tory. The  LaoedsDmonians  were  quite  alive  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerned  their  own  safety. 
They  also  had  sent  envoys  to  counteract  the  seductions  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  tender  relief  to  the  distressed  population  of  Athens. 
The  answer  of  the  Athenians  was  magnanimous  and  dignified. 
They  dismissed  Alexander  with  a  positive  refusal,  and  even  with 
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something  like  a  threat  of  personal  violence  in  case  he  should 
again  be  the  bearer  of  such  proposals  ;  whilst  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  they  protested  that  no  temptations,  however  great,  should 
ever  induce  them  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  Greece  and 
freedom.  In  return  for  this  disinterested  conduct,  all  they 
asked  was  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  should  be  sent  into 
BfRotia  for  the  defence  of  the  Attic  frontier ;  a  request  which 
the  Spartan  envoys  promised  to  fulfil. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  returned  into  their  own  coun- 
try than  this  promise  was  completely  forgotten.  As  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  Lacedtemonians  covered  their  selfishness 
and  indifference  beneath  the  hypocritical  garb  of  reUgion.  The 
omens  were  unfavourable ;  the  sun  had  been  eclipsed  at  the 
moment  when  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  consulting 
the  gods  respecting  the  expedition  ;  and,  besides  this,  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia.  But  no 
omens  nor  festivals  had  prevented  them  from  resuming  with 
unremitting  diUgence  the  labour  of  fortifying  the  isthmus,  and 
the  walls  and  battlements  were  now  rapidly  advancing  towards 
completion. 

§  4.  When  Mardonius  was  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
rejected  his  proposal,  he  immediately  marched  against  Athens, 
accompanied  by  all  his  Grecian  allies  ;  and  in  May  or  June,  a  c. 
479,  about  ten  months  after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  the  Persians 
again  occupied  that  city.  With  feelings  of  bitter  indignation 
against  their  faithless  allies,  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  once 
more  compelled  to  remove  to  Salamis.  But  even  in  this  de- 
pressed condition,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  still  ren- 
dered them  formidable ;  and  Mardonius  took  advantage  of  his 
situation  to  endeavour  once  more  to  win  them  to  his  alliance. 
Through  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  the  same  favourable  conditions 
were  again  offered  to  them,  but  were  again  refused.  One  voice 
alone,  that  of  the  senator  Lycidas,  broke  the  unanimity  of  the 
assembly.  But  his  opposition  cost  him  his  life.  He  and  his 
family  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  excited  populace. 

In  this  desperate  condition  the  Athenians  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Spartans  to  remonstrate  against  their  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  implore  them,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  come  forwards 
in  the  common  cause  of  Greece.  The  ambassadors  were  also 
instructed  to  intimate  that  necessity  might  at  length  compel  the 
Athenians  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  enemy.  This  mes- 
sage, however,  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  Lacedeemonians. 
For  ten  days  no  answer  whatever  was  returned  ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  reply,  which  they  at  last  thought 
fit  to  make,  would  have  been  a  negative,  but  for  a  piece  of  advice 
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which  opened  their  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  their  selfish 
policy.  Chileos,  a  Tegean,  a  man  whose  wisdom  they  revered, 
and  whom  they  consulted  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out  to  them 
that  their  fortifications  at  the  isthmus  would  prove  of  no  avail 
in  case  the  Athenians  allied  themselves  to  the  Persians,  and 
thus,  by  means  of  their  fleet,  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  strange  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should 
have  needed  this  admonition,  which  seems  obvious  enough  ;  but 
selfishness  is  proverbially  blind. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  was  as  prompt  as  their  change 
of  resolution  had  been  sudden.  That  very  night  5000  citi- 
zens, each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  were  despatched  to  the 
frontiers  ;  and  these  were  shortly  followed  by  5000  Lacedaemo- 
nian PeriGeci,  each  attended  by  one  light- armed  Helot.  Never 
before  had  the  Spartans  sent  so  large  a  force  into  the  field. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  other  Peloponnesian  cities  ;  and 
the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Salamis  with  the  joyful  news 
that  a  large  army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  who  acted  as  regent  for  Plis- 
tarchus,  the  infant  son  of  Leonidas. 

§  5.  Mardonius,  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  Lacedsemo 
nians,  abandoned  Attica,  and  proceeded  by  the  pass  of  Decelca, 
across  Mount  Pames  into  Boeotia,  a  country  more  adapted  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength  principally  lay. 
Whilst  he  still  entertained  a  hope  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
induced  to  join  his  arms,  he  had  refrained  from  committing  any 
depredations  on  their  territory ;  but  finding  this  expectation  vain, 
he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  stay  in  burning  and  devastating  all 
that  had  been  spared  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  After  crossing  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  marching  a  day  or  two  along  the  Asopus, 
he  finally  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Platsea.  Here  he  caused  a  camp  to  be 
constructed  of  ten  furlongs  square,  and  fortified  with  barricades 
and  towers.  The  situation  was  well  selected,  since  he  had  the 
friendly  and  well  fortified  city  of  Thebes  in  his  rear,  and  was 
thus  in  no  danger  of  falling  short  of  provisions.  Yet  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  army  was  far  from  being  sanguine.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  hiff  Grecian  allies  were 
become  lukewarm  or  wavering ;  and  even  among  the  Persians 
themselves,  the  disastrous  flight  of  their  monarch  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  naturally  damped  all  hopes  of  the  successful 
issue  of  a  campaign  which  was  now  to  be  conducted  with  fiftr 
inferior  forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lacedsemonian  force  collected  at  the  isthmus 
was  receiving  reinforcements  from  the  various  states  of  Pelo- 
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ponnesus.  On  its  march  through  Megara  it  was  joined  by 
3000  Megarians ;  and  at  Eleusis  received  its  final  accession  of 
8000  Athenian  and  600  Plataean  Hoplites,  who  had  crossed  over 
from  Salamis  imder  the  command  of  Aristides.  The  Grecian 
army  now  consisted  of  38,700  heavy-armed  men,  attended  by 
Helots  and  Ught-armed  troops  to  the  number  of  nearly  70,000  ; 
and,  together  with  1800  badly  armed  Thespians,  formed  a  grand 
total  of  about  110,000  men.  There  were,  however,  no  cavalry, 
and  but  very  few  bowmen. 

Having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  which  proved  of  a 
favourable  nature,  the  Grecian  army  broke  up  from  £leusis,  and 
directed  its  march  over  the  ridge  of  CithBeron.  On  descending 
its  northern  side,  the  Greeks  came  in  sight  of  the  Persian  army 
drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  Pausanias,  not  caring  to 
expose  his  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 
plain,  halted  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  near  Erythne, 
where  the  groimd  was  rugged  and  uneven.  (See  Plan,  First 
Position.)  This  position  did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve 
them.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  the 
Persian  horsemen,  under  the  command  of  Masistius,  repeatedly 
charged  the  Greeks,  harassing  them  with  flights  of  missiles,  and 
taunting  them  with  cowardice  for  not  venturing  down  into  the 
plain.  The  Megarians,  especially,  suffered  severely  imtil  rescued 
by  a  body  of  300  chosen  Athenians,  who  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
Persian  cavalry,  and  killing  their  leader,  Masistius,  a  man  tail  in 
stature  and  of  distinguished  bravery.  The  Greeks  celebrated 
their  triumph  by  pa^g  the  cor^e  through  the  army  in  a 
cart. 

§  6.  This  success  encouraged  Pausanias  to  quit  the  high 
ground  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain.  Defiling  from  Ery- 
thrse  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  marching  by  Hysise,  he  formed 
his  army  in  a  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  right  wing,  which  extended  to  the  fountain 
Gkirgaphia,  was  conceded,  as  the  post  of  honour,  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  the  occupation  of  the  left,  near  the  grove  of  the  hero 
Androcrates,  was  disputed  between  the  Tegeans  and  Athenians. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Laoedsemonian 
troops,  who  by  acclamation  declared  the  Athenians  entitled  to 
the  preference. 

On  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  had  changed  their  position, 
Mardonius  drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Asopus.  (See  Plan,  Second  Position.)  He  himself, 
with  the  Persians  and  Modes,  the  flower  of  his  army,  took  his 
post  in  the  left  wing,  facing  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the  Grecian 
right :  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Persian  service. 


BATTLE  OF  PLATJIA. 


to  tlie  number,  probably,  of  00,000,  were  opposed  to  the  Athe- 
nians  oa  the  left.  The  centre  of  Mardoniua  was  compoaed  of 
Bactrians,  Indtans,  Saoge,  and  other  Asiatics  and  Eg]^tians ;  aod 
his  whole  force  probablj  amouoted  to  about  300,000  men. 

But  though  the  armies  were  thus  in  presence,  each  was  reluo- 
tant  to  commence  the  attack.  The  aoothsajerH  od  both  siden, 
whoHe  responses  were  probably  dictated  by  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  commanders,  declared  that  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
favourable for  any  ^gressive  movement.  For  eight  days  the 
armies  remained  inactive,  eicept  that  the  Persians  annoyed  the 
Greeks  at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  and  altogether  pre- 
vented them  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.    On  the  eighth  day 
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Mardonius,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebau  leader  Timagenidas, 
employed  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Greeks, 
and  captured  a  train  of  500  beasts  of  burthen,  together  with 
their  escort,  as  they  were  defiling  through  one  of  the  passes  of 
Cithseron.  Artabazus,  the  second  in  command,  advised  Mardo- 
nius to  continue  this  policy  of  harassing  and  wearing  out  the 
Greeks,  without  risking  a  general  engagement ;  and  also  to  en- 
deavour, by  means  of  bribes,  to  coiTupt  and  disunite  them. 
That  this  latter  step  was  feasible  appears  from  what  actuaUy 
occurred  among  the  Athenians.  Several  of  the  wealthier  Hop- 
Etes  serving  in  their  ranks  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish 
at  Athens,  under  Persian  supremacy,  an  oligarchy  resembling 
that  at  Thebes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plot  was  discovered 
and  repressed  by  Aristides.  But  Mardonius  was  too  impatient 
to  await  the  success  of  such  measures,  which  he  considered  as 
an  imputation  on  the  Persian  arms  ;  and,  overruling  the  opinions 
of  Artabazus  and  the  rest  of  his  officers,  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  a  general  attack. 

§  7.  On  the  night  after  Mardonius  had  taken  this  resolution, 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  leaving  the  Persian  camp  by  stealth, 
rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outposts,  and  desiring  to  speak  with 
Aristides  and  the  other  generals,  informed  them  of  the  intended 
attack  on  the  morrow.  "  I  risk  my  life,"  he  observed,  "  in  con- 
veying this  intelligence  ;  but  I  too  am  a  Greek  by  descent, 
and  with  sorrow  should  I  see  Hellas  enslaved  by  the  Persians." 

Aristides  immediately  communicated  this  news  to  Pausaiiias. 
On  hearing  it,  the  latter  made  a  proposal  savouring  but  little  of 
the  traditionary  Spartan  valour,  namely,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should 
change  places  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  line.  The  Athe- 
nians readily  assented  to  this  arrangement.  Mardonius,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  the  change  which  had  been  made,  effected  a 
corresponding  one  in  his  own  hne.  Hereupon  Pausanias 
marched  back  to  the  Grecian  right,  and  was  again  followed  by 
Mardonius  ;  so  that  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  original 
position. 

Neither  side,  however,  was  inclined  to  venture  a  general  at- 
tack. The  fighting  was  confined  to  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
the  Greeks  had  no  adequate  means  of  repelling.  For  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  it  obtained  possession  of  the  fountain  of  Garga- 
phia,  the  only  source  from  which  the  Greeks  could  procure  their 
water,  and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.  It  also  intercepted  the 
convoys  of  provisions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp.  Under 
these  circumstances,  finding  the  ground  untenable,  Pausanias 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  retreat 
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during  the  night  to  a  place  called  the  Island,  about  ten  furlongs 
in  the  rear  of  their  present  position,  and  halfway  between  it  and 
the  town  of  Platsea.  The  spot  selected,  improperly  called  an 
island,  was  in  fact  a  piece  of  ground  about  three  furlongs  in 
breadth,  comprised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  OSrofi, 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Cithseron,  and  running  for 
some  space  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  at  length  unite,  and 
flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the  Greeks  both 
abundance  of  water  and  protection  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  retreat,  however,  though  for  so  short  a  distance,  was  ef- 
fected in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly 
composed  of  Megarians  and  Corinthians,  instead  of  taking  up  a 
position  on  the  Island,  as  commanded  by  Pausanias,  did  not  halt 
till  they  reached  the  town  of  Plataea,  where  they  formed  in  front 
of  the  Herseum  on  high  ground,  and  protected  by  buildings.  (See 
Plan,  Third  Position.)  Some  time  after  their  departure  Pau- 
sanias commanded  the  right  wing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
composed  of  Lacedaemonians,  to  follow.  But  his  orders  were  dis- 
puted by  one  of  his  captains,  Amompharetus,  a  leader  of  one  of 
the  locbi,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  council  of  war,  and  who, 
considering  this  retrograde  movement  as  a  retreat  derogatory  to 
Spartan  honour,  obstinately  refused  to  stir  from  his  post.  Mean- 
while, the  Athenians — not  unnaturally  distrustful  of  the  Spartans 
— before  they  broke  ground  themselves,  despatched  a  mounted 
messenger  to  ascertain  whether  the  right  wing  was  really  pre- 
paring to  march.  The  messenger  found  the  Spartan  troops  in 
their  former  position,  and  Pausanias,  together  with  the  other 
generals,  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  with  the  refractory  captain. 
No  threats  of  being  left  alone  could  induce  him  to  move ;  and 
when  reminded  that  the  order  for  retreat  had  been  resolved 
upon  in  a  council  of  war,  he  took  up  a  huge  rock,  and  casting  it 
at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed — "  With  this  pebble  I  give  my 
vote  not  to  fly  from  the  foreigners." 

Meantime,  the  day  began  to  dawn  :  a  Uttle  longer  delay  and 
retreat  would  become  impossible.  Pausanias  resolved  to  aban- 
don Amompharetus  and  his  lochus  to  their  fate,  should  he  really 
prove  so  obstinate  as  to  stand  his  ground  after  the  departiu'e  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  order  to  march  was  given.  The 
slant  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  on  the  tall  and  bristling 
spears  of  the  Lacedaemonian  columns  as  they  slowly  ascended 
the  hills  which  separated  them  from  the  Island.  The  Athenians, 
posted  more  towards  the  east,  and  who  were  to  arrive  at  the 
appointed  spot  by  turning  the  hills,  began  their  march  at  the 
same  time.    Amompharetus  was  not  so  madly  obstinate  as  to 
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await  alone  the  approach  of  the  Persians.  Finding  that  his  com- 
rades had  really  departed,  he  gave  orders  to  follow,  and  overtook 
them  at  their  first  halt. 

§  8.  Mardonius  beheld  with  astom'shment  and  disdain  the 
retreating  ranks  of  the  Spartans.  The  order  was  given  to  pursue. 
The  shout  of  victory  already  rang  through  the  Persian  host  as 
they  dashed  in  a  confused  mass,  cavalry  and  infantry,  through 
the  waters  of  the  Asopus,  and  up  the  hill  afters  the  retreating 
foe.  Scarcely  had  Pausanias  time  to  deploy  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  halted  for  Amompharetus,  when  the  Persian  cavalry  were 
upon  him.  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  infantry ;  who, 
planting  in  the  groimd  their  long  wicker  shields,  or  gerrhoy  and 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  breastwork,  annoyed  the  Lacednmonians 
with  showers  of  arrows.  Even  in  these  circumstances  the  rites 
of  religion  were  not  neglected  by  Pausanias.  For  some  time  the 
sacrifices  were  im&vourable  for  an  attack ;  till  Pausanias  invoked 
the  assistance  of  Hera,  whose  temple  rose  conspicuous  at  Plat»a. 
Hardly  had  the  prayer  been  uttered  when  the  victims  changed, 
and  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The  line  of  wicker  shields 
fell  at  the  first  onset  of  the  LacedsBmonians.  The  Hght-armed 
undisciplined  Persians,  whose  bodies  were  improtected  with 
armour,  had  now  to  maintain  a  very  imequal  combat  against  the 
serried  ranks,  the  long  spears,  and  the  mailed  bodies  of  the 
Spartan  phalanx.  Desperate  deeds  of  valour  they  performed, 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  Grecian  ranks  and  endeavouring 
to  get  into  close  combat,  where  they  could  use  their  javelins  and 
daggers.  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  1000  picked 
men,  and  conspicuous  by  his  white  charger,  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  fight,  till  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  Aimnestus,  a 
distinguished  Spartan.  The  fSedl  of  their  general  was  the  signal 
for  flight  to  the  Persians,  already  wearied  and  disheartened  by 
the  fruitless  contest.  The  panic  was^  general  both  among  the 
Persians  themselves  and  their  Asiatic  aUies  ;  nor  did  they 
once  stop  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus  and  reached 
their  fortified  camp. 

The  glory  of  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Platsea  rests, 
therefore,  with  the  Lacedsemonians  ;  yet  the  Athenians  also  were 
not  without  some  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day.  Pausanias, 
when  overtaken  by  the  Persians,  despatched  a  horseman  to  Aris- 
tides  to  request  him  to  hasten  to  his  assistance  ;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued  between  the  latter  and  the  Athenians.  The 
Thebans,  especially,  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  were  at 
length  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Though  compelled  to 
give  way,  they  retreated  in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered 
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by  their  cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians.  None  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service  took  any  share  in  the 
fight,  but  turned  their  backs  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  day 
was  lost.  Of  the  Persians  themselves,  40,000  under  the  com- 
mand of  Artabazus  did  not  strike  a  blow.  The  eagerness  and 
impetuosity  of  Mardonius,  and  the  contempt  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  Lacedssmonians  on  account  of  what  he  considered 
their  flight,  had  led  him  to  begin  the  attack  without  waiting  for 
the  corps  of  Aitabazus  ;  and  when  that  general  arrived  upon  the 
field  the  rout  was  already  complete.  Artabazus,  indeed,  who 
had  always  deprecated  a  general  engagement,  was  probably  not 
very  zealous  on  the  occasion  ;  at  all  events  he  did  not  make  a 
single  attempt  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  instead  of 
retreating  either  to  Thebes,  or  to  the  fortified  camp  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  gave  up  the  whole  expedition  as  irretrievably  lost, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  now  reinforced  by  the  Corinthians 
and  others  from  Plataea,  pursued  the  Persians  as  far  as  their 
fortified  camp,  whose  barricades  proved  a  complete  check  to 
them,  till  the  Athenians,  more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare, 
came  to  their  assistance.  The  barricades  were  then  stormed 
and  carried,  after  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Persians. 
The  camp  became  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible  carnage.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  only  3000  men,  exclusive  of  the  division 
under  Artabazus,  escaped  out  of  an  army  of  300,000.  These 
numbers  are  probably  exa^erated ;  yet  the  Persian  loss  was  un- 
doubtedly immense.  That  of  the  Greeks  was  comparatively 
small,  and  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  1300  or  1400  men. 

§  9.  It  remained  to  bury  the  dead  and  divide  the  booty  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  task,  that  ten  days  were  consumed  in  it.  The 
body  of  Mardonius,  found  among  the  slain,  was  treated  by  Pau- 
sanias  with  respect ;  on  the  morrow,  not,  perhaps,  without  his 
connivance,  it  was  secretly  conveyed  away  and  interred.  A  mo- 
nument was  even  erected  over  it,  which  was  to  be  sden  several 
centuries  afterwards.  His  scimitar  and  silver-footed  throne  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  preserved 
along  with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  The  other  booty  was  ample  and  magnificent.  Gold 
and  silver  coined,  as  well  as  in  plate  and  trinkets ;  rich  vests 
and  carpets  ;  ornamented  arms  ;  horses,  camels ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  magnificence  of  eastern  luxury,  were  collected  together  in 
order  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors.  A  tithe  was  first 
selected  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with  ample  ofierings 
for  the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon  :  then,  after  a 
large  share  had  been  appropriated  to  Pausanias,  the  remainder 
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was  divided  among  the  Grecian  contingents  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

§  10.  The  reduction  of  Thebes,  which  had  proved  the  most 
formidable  aUy  of  the  Persians,  was  still  necessary  to  complete 
the  victory.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  Pausanias  in- 
vested that  city,  and  demanded  that  the  leading  men  who  had 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  especially  Timagenidas  and  Atta- 
ginus,  should  be  deUvered  up  to  him.  The  Thebans  having 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Pausanias  began  to  batter 
their  walls,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  At  length, 
after  the  siege  had  lasted  twenty  days,  Timagenidas,  and  the 
other  Medising  leaders,  voluntarily  offered  to  surrender  them- 
selves, hoping,  probably,  to  be  able  to  redeem  their  lives  for  a 
sum  of  money.  In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were  com- 
pletely disappointed.  The  whole  of  them,  vrith  the  exception  of 
Attaginus,  who  found  means  to  escape,  were  conveyed  to  Corinth, 
and  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial  No  attempt  was 
made  to  pursue  Artabazus,  who  escaped  safely  into  Asia. 

§  11.  Among  the  slain  Spartans  was  Aristodemus,  the  sole 
survivor  of  those  who  had  fought  at  ThermopylsB.  The  disgrace 
of  having  outlived  that  battle  seems  to  have  rendered  life  a 
burthen  to  him.  In  order  to  wash  it  out,  he  stepped  forth  from 
the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Plateea,  and  after  performing  prodigies 
of  valour,  received  from  the  enemy  the  death  which  he  courted. 
But  in  the  distribution  of  funeral  honours,  this  conduct  could 
extort  no  favour  from  the  stem  justice  of  his  countrymen.  They 
considered  that  desperate  rashness  and  contempt  of  discipline 
were  no  atonement  for  former  misconduct,  and  refused  to  put 
him  on  a  level  with  the  other  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the 
combat.  Among  these  was  Amompharetus,  the  captain  whose 
obstinacy  had  precipitated  the  attack  of  the  Persians,  and  thus 
perhaps,  though  undesignedly,  contributed  to  secure  the  victory. 

§  12.  With  the  Greeks,  reUgion  and  politics  went  ever  hand 
in  hand  ;  «nd  if  the  town  and  territory  of  Plataea,  as  the  scene  of 
the  Persian  defeat,  were  signaDy  honoured  on  this  occasion  with 
the  grateful  offerings  of  devotion,  it  was  not  probably  without  a 
view  to  the  services  which  might  be  hereafter  required  from  its 
citizens  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence.  In  the  market- 
place of  PlatsBa,  Pausanias,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
aUies,  offered  up  a  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  to  Jove  Eleuthe- 
rioB,  or  the  liberator,  in  which  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
Plat«ean  territory  were  made  partakers.  The  Plateeans  were  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  tombs  of  the  slain  ; 
of  offering  a  periodical  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  victory  ;  and  of 
celebrating  it  every  fifth  year  with  gymnastic  games,  in  a  grand 
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public  festiyal  to  be  called  the  Eleutheria.  For  these  services 
the  large  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  them  out  of  the 
spoil,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena. 
At  the  same  time  the  independence  of  Plataea,  and  the  inviolar 
bility  of  her  territory,  were  guaranteed  by  the  aUies  ;  the  de- 
fensive league  againstthe  Persians  was  renewed  ;  the  contingent 
which  each  ally  should  furnish  was  specified  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  deputies  from  all  of  them  should  meet  annually  at  Platsea. 

§  13.  At  the  very  time  of  the  defeat  at  Plataea,  the  failure  of 
the  Persian  expedition  was  completed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
naval  armament.  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  admiral,  having  at 
length  sailed  across  the  JCgean,  found  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycal6, 
a  promontory  of  Asia  Minor  near  Miletus,  and  only  separated  by 
a  strait  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  from  Cape  Poseidium,  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Samos.  Their  former  reverses  seem 
completely  to  have  discouraged  the  Persians  from  hazarding  an- 
other naval  engagement.  The  Phcenician  squadron  had  been 
permitted  to  depart ;  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  hauled  ashore 
and  surrounded  with  a  rampart ;  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  Per- 
sians, under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  lined  the  coast  for  their 
defence. 

The  Qreeks  landed  on  the  4th  of  the  month  Bo^dromiou 
(September),  in  the  year  479  B.  c. :  the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Plataea  was  fought.  A  supernatural  presentiment  of 
that  decisive  victory,  conveyed  by  a  herald's  staSf,  which  floated 
over  the  i£gean  from  the  shores  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
pervaded  the  Grecian  ranks  at  Mycal6  as  they  marched  to  the 
attack.  As  at  Plataea,  the  Persians  had  planted  their  gerrha,  or 
wicker-shields,  before  them  ;  but  after  a  sharp  contest  this  bul- 
wark was  overthrown.  The  Persians  now  turned  their  backs, 
and  fled  to  their  fortifications,  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  who  en- 
tered it  almost  simultaneously.  Here  a  bloody  struggle  ensued. 
The  Persians  fought  desperately,  though  without  disciphne,  and 
for  some  time  maintained  an  unequal  conflict.  At  length  the 
arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  composed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Greek  force,  and  who  had  Been  retarded  by  the  hilly  ground 
which  they  had  to  traverse,  as  well  as  the  open  revolt  of  the 
lonians,  who  now  turned  upon  their  masters,  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Persians.  A  large  number  of  them,  together 
with  both  their  generals,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  the  victory  was  rendered  still  more  decisive 
by  the  burning  of  their  fleet.  The  honour  of  the  day,  which, 
however,  was  not  won  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  was 
principally  due  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not 
arrive  till  the  battle  was  nearly  decided. 
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§  14.  The  remnant  of  the  Persian  army  retreated  to  Sardis, 
where  Xerxes  had  lingered  ever  since  his  flight  from  Greece.  He 
was  not  in  a  position  to  avenge  this  affront,  or  to  retain  the 
Ionian  cities  of  the  continent  in  obedience  ;  still  less  w&s  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  to  preserve  his 
dominion  over  the  islands.  The  latter  were  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  Greek  confederation  ;  but  respecting  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  continent  there  was  more  difficulty.  The  Greeks 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  guarantee  their  independence ;  and 
therefore  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  oflered  to  transport 
their  inhabitants  into  Greece,  where  they  prepared  to  make  room 
for  them,  by  transplanting  into  Asia  the  Greeks  who  had  espoused 
the  Persian  cause.  But  this  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  their  own  dignity  and  glory  as 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  their  Ionian  colo- 
nies ;  and  indeed  the  eflect  of  such  a  measure  must  have  been  to 
transfer  them  completely  to  the  Persians. 

§  15.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  Greeks  still  believed  the  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont  to  be  entire,  though  it  was  broken  and  useless  al- 
most a  twelvemonth  previously,  during  the  retreat  of  Xerxes. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  Leotychides  set  sail  with  the 
view  of  destroying  it ;  but  having  learnt  at  Abydos  that  it 
no  longer  existed,  he  departed  homewards  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian vessels.  Xanthippus,  however,  the  Athenian  commander, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  Persians  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  which  had  long  been  an  Athenian  possession,  and 
proceeded  to  blockade  Sestos,  the  key  of  the  strait.  Being  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  the  Persians  flung  themselves  into  the  town 
without  having  time  to  collect  the  provisions  necessary  for  a 
siege.  Nevertheless,  amid  the  most  painful  privations,  they  con- 
trived to  protract  the  siege  till  a  late  period  of  the  autumn,  when 
&mine  and  insubordination  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  Per- 
sian commanders,  CEobeiziis  and  Artayctes,  were  fain  to  quit  the 
town  by  stealth,  which  was  immediately  surrendered.  Artayctes, 
having  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Greeks,  was  flxed  to  a  high 
pole,  and  left  to  perish  just  at  the  spot  where  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  had  stood.  This  deviation  from  the  usual  humanity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Xanthippus, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  religious  exasperation  occasioned 
by  Artayctes  having  violated  and  insulted  the  grove  and  temple 
of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sestos. 

After  this  exploit  the  Athenians  returned  home,  carrying  with 
them  the  cables  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  wWch  were 
afterwards  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  as  a  trophy. 
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§  1.  DORINO  the  period  which  we  have  been  aarve^ing  in  the 
present  book,  Oreciui  literature  was  gradually  """'"'"g  a  more 
popular  form,  eepeciallj  at  Athens,  where,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Piaistratida,  the  people  were  rapidlj  advancing  both  in  intellec- 
tual culture  and  in  poUtical  importance.  Of  this  we  have  a  Btrik* 
ing  proof  in  the  riae  of  the  drama,  and  the  founding  of  a  regular 
theatre  ;  for  dramatic  entertainments  muat  be  regarded  as  the 
most  popular  form  which  hterature  can  assume.  Nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  Persian  invasion,  Thespis  had  sketched  out 
the  &rat  feeble  rudiments  of  tragedy  ;  and  .£schyluB,  the  real 
founder  of  tragic  art,  exhibited  a  play  uine  years  before  he  fought 
at  Marathon.  But  tragedy  still  awaited  tta  final  improvemeats 
from  the  hand  of  Sophocles,  whilst  comedy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  ensted.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  defer  an  account  of  the 
Greek  drama  to  a  later  period,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  aa  a.  whole,  and  in  a  connected  point  of  view. 

Tragedy,  the  noblest  emanation  of  andent  genius,  was  in  fact 
only  the  final  development  of  Ijrie  poetry ;  which,  in  the  period 
we  are  considering,  hod  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  eioellenoe 
in  the  hands  of  Simonides  and  Pindar.  These  two  great  masters 
of  the  lyre  never  ventured,  however,  beyond  the  stricter  limits 
of  that  species  of  composition,  and  left  their  contemporary, 
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i£Bchylus,  to  gather  laurels  in  a  new  and  unexplored  field.  With 
Rndar  ends  the  ancient  school  of  lyric  poetry  ;  with  ^Eschylus 
properly  begins  the  splendid  Ust  of  Athenian  dramatists. 

§  2.  Simonides  was  considerably  older  than  both  these  poets  ; 
but  the  length  of  years  which  he  attained  made  him  their  con- 
temporary. He  was  bom  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  in  the 
year  656  B.C.  His  family  had  cultivated  music  and  poetry  with 
diligence  and  success,  and  he  himself  was  trained  up  in  them 
as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  he  resided  some  years  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  together 
with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  teacher  of  Pindar  :  a 
society  which  could  not  but  serve  to  expand  and  mature  his 
powers,  more  especially  as  a  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  him 
and  Lasus.  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  (b.c.  510).  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Thes- 
saly,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads,  the  domi- 
nant families  of  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Crannon.  The  poet 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  but  Httle  satisfied  with  his  visit. 
His  songs  were  unappreciated  by  the  rugged  Thessalians,  and  ill- 
rewarded  by  their  vain  and  selfish  masters.  Scopas  bespoke  a 
poem  on  his  own  exploits,  which  Simonides  recited  at  a  banquet. 
In  order  to  diversify  the  theme,  Simonides,  as  was  customary  on 
such  occasions,  introduced  into  it  the  exploits  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  An  ordinary  mortal  might  have  been  content  to  share 
the  praises  of  the  sons  of  Leda  ;  but  vanity  is  exacting  ;  and  as 
the  tyrant  sat  at  his  festal  board  among  his  courtiers  and  syco- 
phants, he  grudged  every  verse  that  did  not  echo  his  own  praises. 
When  Simonides  approached  to  receive  his  promised  reward, 
Scopas  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  my  half  of  thy  pay  ;  the  Tyndarids 
who  have  had  so  much  of  thy  praise  will  doubtless  furnish  the 
other."  The  disconcerted  poet  retired  to  his  seat  amidst  the 
laughter  which  followed  the  great  man*s  jest.  In  a  little  time  he 
received  a  message  that  two  young  men  on  horseback,  whose 
description  answered  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  were  waiting  without,  and  anxious  to  see  him.  Simonides 
hastened  to  the  door,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  visitors.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  left  the  banqueting  hall,  when  the  building 
fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  burying  Scopas  and  all  his  guests  be- 
neath the  ruins.  Into  the  authenticity  of  such  a  story  it  would 
be  idle  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  it  the  tribute 
which  a  lively  and  ingenious  people  paid  to  merit,  as  in  the  tales 
of  Arion  saved  by  the  dolphin,  and  of  Ibycus  avenged  by  the 
cranes. 

But  a  nobler  subject  than  the  praises  of  despots  awaited 
the  muse  of  Simonides — the  struggles  of  Greece  for  her  indc- 
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pendence.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  poet^  who  had 
then  reached  the  age  usually  allotted  to  man,  was  again  residing 
among  the  Athenians.  His  genius,  however,  was  still  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  most  momentous 
events  of  that  memorable  epoch.  He  carried  away  the  prize 
from  .^chylus  with  an  elegy  upon  the  warriors  who  had  fallen 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Subsequently  we  find  him  cele« 
brating  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamia,  and 
Platsaa.  He  was  upwards  of  80  when  his  long  poetical  career  at 
Athens  was  closed  with  the  victory  which  he  gained  with  the 
dithyrambic  chorus  in  b.c.  477,  making  the  56th  prize  that  he 
had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  repaired  to  Syracuse 
at  the  invitation  of  Hiero.  Here  he  spent  the  remaining  ten 
years  of  his  life,  not  only  entertaining  Hiero  with  his  poetry, 
but  instructing  him  by  his  wisdom  ;  for  Simonides  was  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  poet,  and  is  reckoned  amongst  the  sophists. 

Simonides  was  one  of  the  most  proUfic  poets  that  Greece  had 
seen  ;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  de- 
scended to  us.  He  employed  himself  on  all  the  subjects  which 
fell  to  the  lyric  poet,  then  the  mouth-piece  of  human  life  with 
aU  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  holies  and  disappointments.  He 
wrote  hymns,  paeans,  elegies,  hyporchemes,  or  songs  for  dancing, 
dithyrambs,  epinician  odes,  and  threues,  or  dirges,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  departed  great.  In  the  last  species  of  composition 
he  particularly  excelled.  His  genius  was  incUned  to  the  pathetic, 
and  none  could  touch  with  truer  effect  the  chords  of  human 
sympathy. 

§  3.  Pindar,  though  the  contemporary  of  Simonides,  was  con- 
siderably his  junior.  He  was  bom  either  at,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  about  the  year  522  B.C.  His 
family  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music,  though  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  they  were  hei-editary  flute-players.  The 
youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  in- 
duced his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect 
instruction  in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory 
as  a  poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this 
miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry.  At  Athens  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  dithyrambic  school.  He  returned  to  Thebes  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived instruction  there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  two  poet- 
esses who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia.  Corinna 
appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  youth- 
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fill  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  her  example  and 
precepts.  It  is  related  that  she  recommended  him  to  introduce 
mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  in  which  he  interwove 
almost  all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and  said,  ''We 
ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack." 
With  both  these  poetesses  he  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  mu- 
sical contests  at  Thebes. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  career  at  an  early  age,  and 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  by 
Tarious  states  and  princes  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  compose  choral 
songs.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  by  Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse.  The  praises  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Alexander  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
which  led  his  descendant,  Alexander  the  Great,  to  spare  the 
house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.  About 
B.C.  473,  he  visited  S3rracu8e,  but  did  not  remain  more  than  four 
years  with  Hiero,  as  he  loved  an  independent  Ufe,  and  did  not 
care  to  cultivate  the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contempo- 
rary, Simonides,  a  more  welcome  guest  ^t  the  table  of  their 
patron.  But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held,  is  still 
more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  free  states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised 
in  his  poems,  and  whose  city  he  often  visited.  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  guest,  and 
by  giving  him  10,000  drachmas  ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected 
a  statue  in  his  honour. 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us 
entire  are  his  Epinicia  or  triumphal  odes,  composed  in  comme- 
moration of  victories  gained  in  the  great  pubUo  games.  But 
these  were  only  a  small  portion  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote 
hymns,  poeans,  dithyrambs,  odes  for  processions,  songs  of  maidens, 
mimic  dancing  songs,  drinking  songs,  dirges,  and  encomia,  or  pa- 
negyrics on  princes.* 

*  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Horace : — 

<'  Sea  per  andaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerlsque  fertar 

Le^  solatia ; 
Sea  deo8  (hymns  cmdpcBons)  regesve  (encomia)  canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem : 

Sire  qao8  Elea  domam  reducit 
Palma  ccelestes  (the  Epinicia), 

Flebili  sponsa  juvenemre  raptam 
Plorat"  (the  Dti^w).— Od.  ir.  2. 
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The  style  of  Pindar  is  marked  by  daring  flights  and  abrupt 
transitions,  and  became  proverbial  for  its  sublimity.  He  com- 
pared himself  to  an  eagle, — a  simile  which  has  been  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  tines  of  Gray : — 

**  The  pride  and  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bare, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air.*' 

§  4.  The  only  other  poets  of  this  epoch  whom  we  need 
mention  are  Ibycus  and  Bacchylides.  Ibycus  was  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  and  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
well-known.  While  travelUng  through  an  unfrequented  place 
near  Corinth,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  called  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  the  spot  to  avenge  his  death. 
Soon  afterwards  the  cranes  were  beheld  hovering  over  the  theatre 
at  Corinth,  where  the  people  were  assembled ;  and  one  of  the 
murderers  who  were  present,  struck  with  remorse  and  terror,  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  ^  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus  !**  and  thus 
occasioned  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character.  He  wrote  in  a  dialect  which 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  i£olic. 

Bacchylides  was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
the  nephew  and  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  He  tived  with 
Simonides  and  Pindar  at  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  His 
odes  and  songs  turned  on  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  the  poets 
just  named  ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  his  imcle  in 
the  grace  and  flnish  of  his  compositions,  he  was  far  from  attaining 
to  the  strength  and  energy  of  Pindar.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Attic. 

Such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the 
epoch  which  we  are  considering,  and  such  the  chief  poets  who 
flourished  in  it.  Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  a 
striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  period, — the  rise  of  com- 
position in  prose,  and  of  history  properly  so  called. 

§  5.  The  Greeks  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  civiHzation 
before  they  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  history.  Nations 
far  behind  them  in  intellectual  development  have  infinitely  ex- 
celled them  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  eastern  nations  had 
continuous  chronicles  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Eg3rp- 
tians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews.  But  among  the  Greeks 
this  branch  of  Uterature  was  singularly  neglected.  Their  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  been  entirely  dazzled  and  fascinated  with 
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the  glories  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  have  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  events  which  were  daily  passing  around  them.  But 
a  more  critical  and  inquiring  spirit  was  now  beginning  to  spring 
up,  especially  among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have 
already  recorded  the  rise  of  natural  philosophy  among  that 
people,  and  we  are  now  to  view  them  as  the  originators  of  his- 
tory in  prose.  This  innovation  of  course  impUes  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  art  of  writing,  without  which  a  long  prose 
composition  could  not  be  remembered. 

§  6.  The  use  of  prose  in  writing  was  probably  coeval  with  the 
art  of  writing  itself ;  but  its  first  application  was  only  to  objects 
of  essential  utility,  and  it  was  long  before  it  came  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  branch  of  literature.  The  first  essays  in  literary  prose 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian cera.  Three  nearly  contemporary  authors,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  prose  writers ;  namely,  Cadmus  of  Mi- 
letus, Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos  ;  but  He- 
cat(eus  of  Miletus,  to  whom  Herodotus  frequently  refers  by 
name,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  historical  prose  writer 
of  any  importance.  He  was  apparently  a  man  of  wealth  and 
importance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  sound  advice  which 
he  gave  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt  from  Persia 
(B.C.  600).  He  Uved  till  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  Greece. 
Like  many  other  early  Greek  historians,  Hecataeus  was  a  great 
traveller,  for  at  first  geography  and  history  were  almost  iden- 
tical. Egypt  especially  he  seems  to  have  carefully  explored. 
Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  one  of  a  geographical  nature, 
called  "  Periodus,"  or  travels  round  the  earth,  and  the  other  of 
an  historical  kind,  which  is  sometimes  cited  by  the  name  of 
"  Genealogies,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "  Histories."  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  have  constituted  the  first  regular 
system  of  Grecian  geography  ;  but  it  was  probably  little  more 
than  a  "  Periplus,"  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  adjoining  seas.  The  "  Genealogies  "  related  to  the  descent 
and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  mythology. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  an  Ionic  city  on  the  Hellespont,  is  re- 
markable as  the  first  prose  writer  whose  subjects  were  selected 
from  the  historical  times,  and  treated  in  a  rational  and  discrimi- 
nating manner ;  and  he  has  therefore  some  title  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  historian  really  deserving  of  the  name.  He  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  certainly  alive 
in  B.C.  464. 

The  only  other  prose  writer  previous  to  Herodotus,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention,  is  HellanTcus  of  Mytilen6.     Hellanicus 
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was  alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopomieaian  war,  and 
was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  though  probably  a 
little  older.  He  was  by  far  the  most  eminent  and  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  history  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  works  of 
considerable  size.  Many  others  were  ascribed  to  him  which  in 
all  probabihty  were  spurious.  Like  his  predecessors,  a  large 
portion  of  his  labours  was  dedicated  to  imaginary  pedigrees,  but 
some  of  them  were  historical  and  chronological.  He  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  chief  Unk  between  the 
earher  logographers  and  Herodotus ;  but  his  works  were  pro- 
bably very  far  from  exhibiting  the  unity  of  design  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  latter  writer. 

§  7.  According  to  the  strict  order  of  chronology,  neither  He- 
rodotus nor  some  others  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  belong  to 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  subject  of  Hero- 
dotus connects  him  so  intimately  with  the  Persian  wars,  that  we 
have  preferred  to  give  any  account  of  him  here,  rather  than  in 
a  subsequent  book.  Herodotus  was  bom  in  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  in  the  year  484  B.C.,  and  accordingly 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  into  Greece.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  but  respecting  his  youth 
and  education  we  are  totcdly  in  the  dark.  One  of  the  earliest 
events  of  his  hfe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  his  retirement 
to  Samoa,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  a  grand- 
son of  queen  Artemisia,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  at  Salamis. 
It  was  perhaps  in  Samos  that  Herodotus  acquired  the  Ionic 
dialect.  The  celebrity  of  the  Ionian  writers  of  history  had 
caused  that  dialect  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
that  species  of  composition  ;  but  though  Herodotus  made  use  of 
it,  his  language  has  been  observed  not  to  be  so  pure  as  that  of 
Hecataeus,  who  was  an  Ionian  by  birth.  Herodotus  was  pro- 
bably rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Samos.  How  long  ho  remained  there  cannot  be  determined. 
He  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to  his  native  city  by  some  poh- 
tical  crisis  ;  for  on  his  return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  deli- 
vering it  from  the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  The  dissensions,  however, 
which  prevailed  at  Halicamassus  after  that  event,  compelled 
Herodotus  again  to  emigrate  ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  undertook  the  travels  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  work. 
The  extent  of  them  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  Greece,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  that  he  had  explored  Thrace 
and  the  coasts  of  the  filack  Sea ;  that  in  Egypt  he  had  penetrated 
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&r  south  as  Elephantin6 ;  and  that  in  Asia  he  had  visited  the 
dties  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Thurii,  a  colony  founded  by  the  Athenians  in 
Italy  in  B.C.  443 ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  place  that  he  com- 
posed the  greater  portion  of  his  history.  The  date  of  Ms  settle- 
ment at  Thurii  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.  Some  accounts  make 
him  accompany  the  first  colonists  thither ;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  did  not  take  up  his  abode  there  till  several 
years  afterwards.  According  to  a  well-known  story  in  Lucian, 
Herodotus,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  recited  it  pubUcly 
at  the  great  Olympic  festival,  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  for 
it  that  celebrity  to  which  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled.  Posting 
himself  on  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jove,  he  recited,  or 
rather  chaunted,  the  whole  of  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks. 
The  effect  is  described  as  immediate  and  complete.  The  de- 
lighted audience  at  once  assigned  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses 
to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided ;  whilst  the  celebrity 
of  the  author  became  so  great,  that  it  even  echpsed  that  of  the 
victors  in  the  games.  A  still  later  author  (Suidas)  adds,  that 
Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present  at  the  festival  with  his 
&ther  Olorus,  and  was  so  afiected  by  the  recital  as  to  shed  tears ; 
upon  which  Herodotus  congratulated  Olorus  on  having  a  son 
who  possessed  so  early  such  a  zeal  for  knowledge.  But  there 
are  many  objections  to  the  probabihty  of  these  tales. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  are  uncertain, 
bat  we  know,  from  some  allusions  in  his  history,  that  he  was 
alive  subsequently  to  the  year  408  b.c.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion he  died  at  Thurii,  according  to  another  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. The  former  account  is  hardly  probable,  since  Thurii 
revolted  from  Athens  in  412,  when  the  old  Athenian  colonists 
who  sided  with  the  mother  coimtry  were  driven  into  exile.  Un- 
less  therefore  we  assume  that  Herodotus  took  part  with  the  in- 
surgents, it  seems  most  likely  that  he  quitted  Thurii  at  this 
period,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  Ifke  Lysias  the  orator,  he 
returned  to  Athens. 

§  8.  Herodotus  interwove  into  his  history  all  the  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge  acquired  in  his  travels,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal researches.  The  real  subject  of  that  magnificent  work  is 
the  conflict  between  the  Greek  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  including  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  Asiatics. 
This  is  the  groimd-plan  of  the  book,  and  was  foimded  on  a  notion 
then  current  of  an  ancient  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics,  as  exempUfied  in  the  stories  of  lo,  Medea,  and  Helen. 
Thus  the  historian  had  a  vast  epic  subject  presented  to  him, 
which  was  brought  to  a  natural  and  glorious  termination  by  the 
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defeat  of  the  Persians  in  their  attempts  upon  Greece.  He  touches 
the  ancient  and  mythical  times,  however,  but  lightly,  and  hastens 
on  to  a  more  recent  and  authentic  historical  period.  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  earUest  Asiatic  monarch  who  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  to  subjection,  first  en- 
gages his  attention  at  any  length.  The  quarrel  between  Crcssus 
and  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  brings  the  latter  power  upon  the  stage. 
The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  by  the  Persians  is  re- 
lated, and  is  followed  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  power,  and  of  the  Median  empire.  This  is  succeeded  by 
an  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Babylonia  ;  and  the  first  book  closes  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Massagetse,  a  race  inhabiting  the  plains 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  under^ 
takes  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  gives  occasion  to  a  de- 
scription of  that  country  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
book.  In  the  third  book  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
empire  is  related,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  Cambyses 
against  the  i£thiopians  and  Ammonians.  The  death  of  Cambyses, 
the  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  the  accession  of  Darius 
form  the  remainder  of  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  Persian  armament  fitted  out  in  Egypt  for  the  conquest 
of  Libya,  serves  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  co- 
lonization of  the  latter  coimtry  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  fifth  book 
the  termination  of  the  Thracian  expedition  under  the  satrap  Me- 
gabazus  is  related,  and  a  description  given  of  the  Thracian  people. 
This  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel 
between  Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  1  he 
history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  then  runs 
on  with  little  interruption  in  the  remainder  of  this  book,  and  in 
the  four  last  books.  The  work  concludes  with  the  reduction  of 
Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

§  9.  The  love  and  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  are  appa- 
rent throughout  his  work  ;  he  sided  with  her  with  all  his  soul,  and 
declared  her  to  be  the  saviour  of  Grecian  liberty.  This  attach- 
ment was  not  imrewarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  psephmna,  or 
vote  of  the  people,  is  recorded,  granting  him  the  sum  of  10  talents 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  was  this  not  unfounded  admira- 
tion of  Herodotus  for  Athens  that  gave  occasion  to  Plutarch,  or 
some  writer  who  assumed  Plutarch's  name,  to  charge  him  with 
partiality,  and  mahce  towards  other  Grecian  states. 

§  10.  The  ease  and  simpUcity  of  the  style  of  Herodotus  lend 
it  an  indescribable  charm,  and  we  seem  rather  to  be  conversing 
with  an  intelligent  traveller  than  reading  an  elaborately  com- 
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posed  histoiy.  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  want  of  skill  in 
composition  may  be  observed  in  it.  Prose  style  does  not  arrive 
at  perfection  till  much  has  been  written,  and  with  Herodotus  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Nor  must  we  seek  in  him  for  that  depth 
of  philosophical  reflection  which  we  find  in  Thucydides.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  exhibits  an  almost  childish  creduhty.  Yet  he 
had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the  value  of  history,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  sincere  lover  of  truth.  He  may  sometimes  have  received 
the  accounts  of  others  with  too  trusting  a  simplicity,  yet  he  always 
gives  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  leaving  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment,  and  often  cautioning  him  as  to  their  source  and 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  where  he  speaks  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, his  accounts  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon  ;  and  many  of 
them,  which  were  formerly  doubted  as  improbable,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  modem  traveUers.  In  short,  Hero- 
dotus is  the  Homer  of  history.  He  has  all  the  majesty  and 
simplicity  of  the  great  epic  bard,  and  all  the  freshness  and  ^-ivacity 
of  colouring  which  mark  the  founder  of  a  new  literary  epoch. 


Bust  of  Herodotiu. 


THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


CUAPTER  XXIT. 

1R  EH  1HT0CI.be. 
5  1.  Kiirther  prowtdings  ngainit  the  Peisiani.  §  i,  MiKonduc?t  ud  tirajon 
.if  I'sutsniM.  §3.  TheniBritiniesuprfinacjtiunftrred  to  theAlheniMU. 
^  i.  Confederacy  of  Df  los.  §  5.  The  combiued  fleet  under  Cimon.  §  6. 
Growth  of  the  Athenian  power.  Finns  uf  Theuii^tocles.  §  7.  Rebuilding 
ofAttieni.  The  LscedieinotiiaDe  utlcmpt  to  prevent  iu  being  fortified. 
S  e.  FortiHcBtioa  of  i'iiwui.  §9.  Strife  of  parties  nl  Athen>.  Mitonn- 
duot  of  Themistocles.  §  10.  He  is  o-tracijed.  |  11.  PauMinias  conrleteJ 
ofSfeJam.  §  12.  Tlicmistocles  implicated  in  his  guilt.  He  escapes  into 
Alia.  §  13.  H*  ij.  muKnilicenllT-  received  hr  Artajenes.  Hi.  death  and 
character.     $  U.  Denlh  of  Arintides. 

S  1.  Trb  lut  camptugn  had  effectually  delivered  Greece  from  all 
fear  of  the  Persian  yoke  ;  but  the  Persians  still  held  some  posts 
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from  which  it  concerned  both  the  interests  and  the  honour  of 
the  Greeks  to  expel  them.  They  were  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  important  town  of  Bjrzantium  ;  to- 
gether with  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  Doriscus,  and  several  other 
places  in  Thrace.  A  fleet  was  therefore  fitted  out  (a  c.  478)  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  PlatsBa,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  regent,  Pausanias.  Of  this  fleet  only  twenty  ships 
belonged  to  the  Peloponnesians,  whilst  thirty,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristides  and  Cimon,  were  furnished  by  Athens  alone. 
After  delivering  most  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  Cyprus  from  the 
Persians,  this  armament  sailed  up  the  Bosporus  and  laid  siege 
to  Byzantium,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  Persian  force 
commanded  by  some  kinsmen  of  Xerxes.  The  town  surrendered 
after  a  protracted  siege  ;  but  it  was  during  this  expedition  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

§  2.  The  immense  booty,  as  well  as  the  renown,  which  Pau- 
sanias had  acquired  at  Plataea,  had  filled  him  with  pride  and 
ambition.  When  he  returned  home,  he  felt  it  irksome  to  con- 
form to  the  simpUcity  and  sobriety  of  a  Spartan  life,  and  to 
submit  to  the  commands  of  the  Ephors.  He  had  given  a  signal 
instance  of  the  pride  with  which  he  was  inflated  by  causing 
Simonides  to  attribute  the  glory  of  the  Persian  defeat  solely  to 
himself  in  the  epigram  which  he  composed  for  the  tripod  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi ;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  gave  such  ofifence  to 
the  Lacedeomonians  that  they  caused  the  inscription  to  be 
erased,  and  another  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  symptoms,  he  had  been  again  entnosted  with 
the  command.  During  the  whole  course  of  it  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  vanity  and  insolence ;  towards  the  end 
it  was  also  sullied  by  treason.  After  the  capture  of  Byzantium, 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Persian  court,  through 
Gongylus,  an  Eretrian  exile  and  subject  of  Persia.  He  sent  Gon- 
gylus  clandestinely  to  Xerxes  with  those  mepabers  of  the  royal 
funily  who  had  been  taken  at  Byzantium,  and  assured  the  allies 
that  they  had  escaped.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  Xerxes  : — 

"  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander,  wishing  to  oblige  thee, 
sends  back  these  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  minded,  if  it  please 
thee,  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  Sparta,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece,  under  thy  dominion.  This  I  hold  myself  able  to  do 
with  the  help  of  thy  counsels.  If,  therefore,  the  project  at  all 
pleases  thee,  send  down  some  trustworthy  man  to  the  coast, 
through  whom  we  may  carry  on  our  future  correspondence." 

Xerxes  was  highly  deUghted  with  this  letter,  and  sent  a  reply 
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in  which  lie  urged  Pausanias  to  pursue  his  project  night  and  day, 
and  promised  to  supply  him  with  all  the  money  and  troops  that 
might  be  needful  for  its  execution.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed 
Artabazus,  who  had  been  second  in  command  in  Boeotia,  to  be  sa- 
trap of  Dascylium,  where  he  would  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spartan  commander.  But  the  childish  vanity  of  Pausanias  be- 
trayed his  plot  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Elated  by  the 
confidence  of  Xerxes,  and  by  the  money  with  which  he  was 
lavishly  supplied,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  already  married  the 
Great  King's  daughter.  He  assumed  the  Persian  dress ;  he 
made  a  progress  through  Thrace,  attended  by  Persian  and 
I^yptian  guards  ;  and  copied,  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  manners,  the  example  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. Above  all,  he  offended  the  allies  by  his  haughty  reseiTe  and 
imperiousness. 

§  3.  His  designs  were  now  too  manifest  to  escape  attention. 
Uis  proceedings  reached  the  ears  of  the  Spartans,  who  sent  out 
Dorcis  to  supersede  him.  But  when  Dorcis  arrived,  he  found 
that  the  aUies  had  transferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the 
Athenians. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  this  step  besides  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  Even  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  the  preponderating  naval  power  of  Athens  had  raised 
the  question  whether  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at 
sea  ;  and  the  victory  gained  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Themis- 
tocles,  had  strengthened  her  claim  to  that  distinction.  But  the 
delivery  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  attaining  it.  The  lonians  were  not  only 
attracted  to  Athens  by  affinity  of  race,  but,  from  her  naval  su- 
periority, regarded  her  as  the  only  power  capable  of  securing 
them  in  their  newly  acquired  independence.  Disgusted  by  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  the  lonians  now  serving  in  the  combined 
Grecian  fleet  addressed  themselves  to  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
whose  manners  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Spar- 
tan leader,  and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command.  Aristides 
was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  this  request  as  it  was  made 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  was  recalled.  The  Spartan 
squadron  had  accompanied  him  home  ;  so  that  when  Dorcis 
arrived  with  a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  assert 
his  pretensions. 

§  4.  This  event  was  not  a  mere  empty  question  about  a  point 
of  honour.  It  was  a  real  revolution,  terminated  by  a  solemn 
league,  of  which  Athens  was  to  be  the  head  ;  and  though  it  is 
wrong  to  date  the  Athenian  empire  from  this  period,  yet  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  confederacy  formed  her  first  step  towards 
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H.  Aiistides  took  the  iemd  in  this  matter,  Im*  which  his  pro- 
verbuU  jii;5tioe  and  probity,  end  his  coocihatoiy  mannera,  emi- 
neDtlT  qualified  him.  The  kague  obtained  the  name  of  *^  the 
Confed^acT  of  Delo^w*"  from  its  being  arranged  that  deputies  of 
the  allies  belooging  to  it  shook!  meet  periodicallj  fmr  deliberation 
in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  in  that  island.  The  league 
was  noU  however,  confined  to  the  lonians.  It  was  joined  by  all 
who  sought^  in  the  maritime  power  <^  Athens,  a  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  Persia.  Besides  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samoa 
and  Chicks,  it  was  joined  by  Rhodes,  Coa,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos. 
Among  the  continental  towns  belonging  to  it  we  find  Miletus, 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  peninsula  of  Chakidice,  and  the  recently 
dehvered  Brzaotium.  Each  state  was  assessed  in  a  certain  con- 
tribution  either  of  money  or  ships,  as  proposed  by  the  Athenians 
and  ratified  by  the  Svnod.  The  assessment  was  intrusted  to 
Aristides,  whose  justice  and  impartiahty  were  universally  ap- 
plauded. Of  the  details,  howcTer,  we  only  know  that  the  first 
assessment  amounted  to  460  talents  (about  106,000/.  sterling) ; 
that  certain  officers  called  HeDenotamie  were  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  to  coUect  and  administer  the  contributions;  that 
Delos  was  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  tax  was  caUed  pkoros ;  a 
name  which  afterwards  became  odious  when  the  tribute  was 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition. 

§  5.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Soon 
after  its  formation  Aristidea  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  combined  fleet  by  Cimon,  whose  first  important  action  seems 
to  have  been  the  capture  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  This  place 
was  bravely  defimded  by  Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  who  re- 
fused all  offers  of  capitulation  ;  and  when  his  provisions  w^e 
exhausted  and  all  further  defence  impracticable^  he  caused  a  large 
funeral  pile  to  be  kindled  into  which  he  cast  his  wives,  his  con- 
cubines, and  children,  and  lastly  himself. 

The  next  event  of  any  moment  was  the  reduction  of  the  island 
of  Scyroe,  probably  in  B.  c.  470.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scyros  had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  as  guilty 
of  piracy,  and  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon 
them,  appealed  to  Cimon  ;  who  took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
after  expelling  the  natives,  colonised  it  with  Athenians.  The 
hero  Theseus  had  been  buried  in  Scyros  ;  and  now,  by  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and  carried  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  with  much  solemnity  in 
a  temple  called  the  Tbeseum,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

§  6.  The  isle  of  Scyros  is  small  and  barren,  but  its  position  and 
excellent  harbour  rendered  it  an  important  naval  station.  The 
occupation  of  it  by  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
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actual  step  taken  by  them  in  the  career  of  aggrandizement  on 
which  they  were  now  about  to  enter  ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
their  maritime  power,  and  especially  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  had  already  roused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  Sparta  and  other  states.  It  was,  probably,  a  Uugering  dread 
of  the  Persians,  against  whose  attacks  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
indispensably  necessary,  which  had  prevented  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians from  at  once  resenting  that  encroachment  on  their  supre- 
macy. Up  to  that  time  Sparta  had  been  regarded  as  entitled  to 
take  the  lead  in  Grecian  affairs,  and  for  a  moment  the  league 
formed  at  Platsca  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  seemed  to  con- 
firm her  in  that  position.  But  she  was  soon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders,  and  by  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  Athens. 

That  city  was  the  only  one  which,  during  the  Persian  wars, 
had  displayed  ability  and  heroism  equal  to  the  crisis.  She  had 
taken  a  large  share  in  the  battle  of  Platesa,  whilst  the  glory  of 
Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Mycal6  was  almost  entirely  her  own. 
Above  all,  the  sufferings  which  she  had  voluntarily  undergone  in 
the  common  cause  entitled  her  to  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
Greece.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gratitude  of  her  allies  which 
placed  her  in  the  commanding  situation  she  was  now  about  to 
seize.  She  owed  it  rather  to  the  eminent  quaUties  of  two  of  her 
citizens — to  the  genius  of  Themistocles,  and  to  the  virtue  of 
Aristides.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  immediate 
agency  of  Aristides  that  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  esta- 
bUshed :  a  matter  which  his  able  but  unprincipled  rival,  owing 
to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  his  character,  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  out.  But  it  was  Themistocles  who  had  first 
placed  Athens  in  a  situation  which  enabled  her  to  aspire  to  the 
chief  command.  His  genius  had  mastered  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  crisis.  His  advice  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  on  their  ships, 
and  to  abandon  their  city  to  its  fate,  had  not  only  saved  Athens 
but  Greece.  He  was  now  engaged  in  measures  which  might 
enable  Athens  by  the  same  means  to  consolidate  and  extend  her 
power;  and  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  promised  to  bring  his 
plans  to  an  earUer  maturity  than  even  he  had  perhaps  ventured 
to  anticipate.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  plans  of  Themis- 
tocles, it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  city  of  Athens 
itself,  and  to  trace  its  progress  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war. 

§  7.  The  Athenians,  on  their  return  to  Attica  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  found  their  city  ruined  and  their  country  deso- 
late. Their  first  care  was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  houseless  fa- 
milies which  had  been  transported  back  from  Troezen,  iEgina,  and 
Salamis.      When  this  had  been  accomplished,  they   began  to 
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rebuild  their  city  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  to  fortify  it 
with  a  wall  Those  allies  to  whom  the  increasing  maritime 
power  of  Athens  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  especially  the 
iEginetans,  to  whom  it  was  more  particularly  formidable,  beheld 
her  rising  fortifications  with  dismay.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  these  fortifications,  they  endeavoured  to  inspire 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  own  fears,  and  urged  them  to 
arrest  the  work.  But,  though  Sparta  shared  the  jealousy  of  the 
^ginetans  on  this  occasion,  she  could  not  with  any  decency 
interfere  by  force  to  prevent  a  friendly  city  from  exercising  a 
hght  inherent  in  all  independent  states.  She  assumed,  there- 
fore, the  hypocritical  garb  of  an  adviser  and  counsellor.  Con- 
ceaUng  her  jealousy  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  common 
interests  of  (Greece,  she  represented  to  the  Athenians  that,  in 
the  event  of  another  Persian  invasion,  fortified  towns  would  serve 
the  enemy  for  camps  and  strongholds,  as  Thebes  had  done  in  the 
last  war ;  and  proposed  that  the  Athenians  should  not  only  desist 
from  completing  their  own  fortification^  but  help  to  demolish 
those  which  already  existed  in  other  towns. 

The  object  of  this  proposal  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  so 
acute  a  statesman  as  Themistocles.  Athens  was  not  yet,  how- 
ever, in  a  condition  to  incur  the  danger  of  openly  rejecting  it ;  and 
he  therefore  advised  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  envoys 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta 
to  explain  their  views.  He  then  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
one  of  these  ambassadors,  together  with  Aristides  and  Abronychus; 
and  setting  off  at  once  for  Sparta,  directed  his  colleagues  to  linger 
behind  as  long  as  possible.  At  Sparta,  the  absence  of  his  colleagues, 
at  which  he  affected  to  be  surprised,  afforded  him  an  excuse  for 
not  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Ephors.  During  the  interval 
thus  gained  the  whole  population  of  Athens,  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  worked  day  and  night  at  the  walls,  which,  when  Aris- 
tides and  Abronychus  at  length  arrived  at  Sjmrta,  had  attained  a 
height  sufficient  to  afford  a  tolerable  defence.  Meanwhile,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spartans  had  been  more  than  once  aroused  by 
messages  from  the  ^ginetans  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
walls.  Themistoclfes,  however,  positively  denied  their  state- 
ments, and  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  messengers  of  their  own' 
to  Athens  in  order  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs  ;  at  the  same 
time  instructing  the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  colleagues.  As  there  was  now  no 
longer  any  motive  for  concealment,  Themistocles  openly  avowed 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  his  intention  of  securing  the 
independence  of  Athens,  and  enabling  her  to  act  for  herself.  As 
the  walls  were  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  easily  taken,  the 
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Spartans  found  themselvee  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  the  works 
were  completed  without  further  hindrance. 

§  8.  Having  thus  secured  the  city  from  all  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  Themistocles  pursued  his  favourite  project  of  ren- 
dering Athens  the  greatest  maritime  and  commerciid  power  of 
Greece.  The  large  fleet  which  he  had  called  into  existence,  and 
which  he  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  increase  by  building 
twenty  triremes  every  year,  was  destitute  of  a  strong  and  com- 
modious harbour  such  as  might  afford  shelter  both  against  the 
weather  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  open  roadstead  of  Pha- 
lerum  was  quite  inadequate  for  these  purposes ;  and  during  his 
administration  three  years  before,  Themistocles  had  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  improve  the  natural  basins  of  Piraeus  and  Muny- 
chia.  The  works  had  been  interrupted  and  perhaps  ruined  by 
the  Persians ;  but  he  now  resumed  his  scheme  on  a  still  more 
magnificent  scale.  Piraeus  and  Munychia  were  both  enclosed  in 
a  wall  as  large  in  extent  as  that  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  vastly 
greater  height  and  thickness.  In  his  own  magnificent  ideas, 
which  already  beheld  Athens  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
sea,  the  wall  which  sheltered  her  fleet  was  to  be  perfectly  unas- 
sailable. Its  height  was  to  be  such  that  boys  and  old  men 
might  suffice  for  its  defence,  and  leave  the  men  of  military  age 
to  act  on  board  the  fleet.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
foimd  either  unnecessary  or  impossible  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
Themistocles.  The  wall  rose  only  to  about  sixty  feet,  or  half  the 
projected  height ;  but  this  was  idways  found  amply  sufficient.* 

§  9.  The  ancient  rivalry  between  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
had  been  in  a  good  degree  extinguished  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  common  country  during  the  Persian  wars. 
Aristides  had  since  abandoned  his  former  prejudices,  and  was 
wiUing  to  conform  to  many  of  the  democratical  innovations  of 
his  rival.  In  fact,  the  crisis  through  which  Athens  had  recently 
passed,  had  rendered  the  progress  of  the  democratical  sentiment 
irresistible.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  was 
serving  on  shipboard  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed  in  temporary  exile,  political  privileges  had 
been  necessarily  suspended  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
rendered  equal  by  the  common  danger,  became  also  equal  in 
their  civil  rights.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  produce,  soon  after 
their  return  to  Attica,  a  still  further  modification  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Clisthenes.  The  Thetes,  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes 
of  Athenian  citizens,  were  declared  eligible  for  the  magistracy, 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Solon.    Thus 

•  For  a  farther  account  of  the  topogi-aphy  of  Athens  and  the  Piraus,  see 
Chap.  XXXIV. 
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nf»t  ofilr  the  ftrcbo^Hhifv  bat  coosequentlr  the  Coancfl  of  Areo- 
IRITIS.  »-as  thiown  oj<ti  to  them  :  ind,  etnoge  to  sav,  this  refonn 
was  j»ropr«9e»i  bj  Aristides  hiznaelf. 

Ntrrerthrieas.  r^rtj  spirit  fti3  na  high  «t  Athens,  nraon 
and  AIcoMPoc  were  violent  oppotiecte  of  Tbemistodes,  and  of 
their  F«rtT  Arlstides  was  still  the  head.  The  pop^ilaritv  of  Aris- 
tides  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  not  only  to 
the  moderation  and  the  more  Kberal  gpirit  which  he  eihilnted,  but 
also  to  his  great  serrices  in  establishing  the  Confederacy  of 
Delo6.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than  ever  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
adversary  :  and  the  conduct  of  'Diemistocles  soon  kid  him  open 
tn  the  attacks  of  his  eoemies.  He  offended  the  Athenians  by 
his  c«stentation  and  vanity.  He  was  continuaDy  boasting  of  his 
services  to  the  state ;  but  woree  than  aD  this,  his  conduct  was 
stained  with  positive  guilt.  There  was  much  to  be  done  after 
the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  restoring  order  in  the  Grecian 
communities ;  in  deposing  corrupt  magistrates,  in  punishing  evil 
doers,  and  in  replacing  fugitives  and  political  exiles  in  their 
possessions.  All  these  things  opened  up  a  great  field  for  briber}- 
and  corruption ;  and  whilst  Themlstocles,  at  the  head  of  an 
Athenian  squadron,  was  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  executing  justice,  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  he  corrupted  its  very  source  by  accepting  large  sums 
of  money  firom  the  cities  which  he  visited. 

§  10.  The  influence  of  the  Laced.t-monians  was  still  considerable 
at  Athens.  The  conservative  party  there,  and  especially  Cimon, 
one  of  its  principal  leaders,  regarded  with  love  and  veneration 
the  stable  institutions  of  Sparta,  which  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  democratical  innovations  which  were  making  such 
rapid  progress  in  their  own  city.  The  La<^d2emonians  on  their 
side  were  naturally  inimical  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  the 
party  most  opposed  to  their  interests  and  power ;  and  to  Themis- 
tocles  himself  they  were  personally  hostile,  on  account  of  the 
deception  which  he  had  lately  practised  upon  them.  Hence  when 
Pausanias  became  suspected  of  Jf^</i>w,  they  urged  the  political 
opponents  of  Themistocles  to  accuse  him  of  being  imphcat/cd 
in  the  same  crime.  This  accusation  was  at  all  events  prema- 
ture ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenian  statesman  should 
have  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
brought  home  to  Pausanias  himself.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
accusation  was  to  embitter  party  spirit  at  Athens  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ostracism,  and 
TheniiKtocles  was  condemned  to  a  temporary  banishment  (a  c. 
471).  He  retired  to  Argos,  and  hail  been  residing  in  that  city  for  a 
Hpace  of  about  five  years  when  indubitable  proofs  were  discovered 
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of  his  being  implicated  in  the  treasonable  correspondence  of 
Pausanias  ynih  the  Persians.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  fall  of 
the  Athenian  statesman,  we  must  first  relate  that  of  the  Spartan 
regent  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

§  11.  The  recall  of  Pausanias  from  Byzantium  has  been  already 
mentioned.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  any  definite  charges ;  yet  the  general  presumption  of 
his  guilt  was  so  strong  that  he  was  not  again  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  This  was  perhaps  an  additional  motive 
with  him  to  complete  his  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  serving 
as  a  volunteer,  he  returned  to  Byzantium  with  a  single  trireme, 
and  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Artabazus.  Here  he  seems 
to  have  again  enjoyed  a  sort  of  ascendency,  till  his  conduct 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  expel  him  from  this  city.  He  then 
retired  to  Colonae,  in  the  Troad,  where  he  still  pursued  his  de- 
signs ;  employing  both  Persian  gold,  and  perhaps  the  influence 
of  the  Spartan  name,  in  order  to  induce  various  Qrecian  cities  to 
participate  in  his  schemes. 

At  the  news  of  these  proceedings  the  Spartans  again  ordered 
Pausanias  home,  under  pain  of  being  denounced  as  a  public 
enemy.  With  this  order  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply ;  for- 
seeing  that^  if  proscribed,  his  influence  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
relying,  probably,  on  his  riches  to  bribe  his  judges  and  procure 
an  acquittal  But^  though  at  first  imprisoned  by  the  Ephors, 
nobody  was  bold  enough  to  come  forwards  as  his  accuser.  His 
treachery,  though  sufficiently  palpable,  seems  to  have  ofiered  no 
overt  and  legally  tangible  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  He  now  employed  himself  in  hatching  treason  nearer 
home.  He  tampered  with  the  Helots,  and  by  promises  of  en- 
franchisement and  political  rights,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  overthrow  the  Ephors,  and  make  him  sole  sovereign. 
Though  these  plots  were  communicated  to  the  Ephors,  they 
were  still  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  powerful  a 
criminal.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Persia ;  and  an  accident  at  length  aflbrded  convincing  proofe  of 
his  guilt. 

A  &vourite  slave,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  letter  to  Ar- 
tabazus, observed  with  dismay  that  none  of  the  messengers 
employed  in  this  service  had  ever  returned.  Moved  by  these 
fears,  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  letter,  and  finding  his 
suspicions  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  confirmed,  he  carried  the 
document  to  the  Ephors.  But  in  ancient  states  the  testimony 
of  a  slave  was  always  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  Ephors  re- 
fused to  beUeve  the  evidence  ofiered  to  them  unless  the  slave 
placed  them  in  a  position  to  have  it  confirmed  by  their  own 
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ears.  For  this  purpose  they  directed  him  to  plant  himself  as  a 
suppliant  in  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  TsBnarus,  in  a  hut 
behind  which  two  of  their  body  might  conceal  themselves. 
Pausanias,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and  surprised  at  the 
step  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  question  him 
about  it.  The  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  and 
which  was  overheard  by  the  Ephors,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  any  longer  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Pausanias.  They  now 
determined  to  arrest  him  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  lliey  met 
him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioscus  (of  the 
Brazen  House) ;  when  Pausanias,  either  alarmed  by  his  guilty 
oonscience,  or  put  on  his  guard  by  a  secret  signal  from  one  of 
the  Ephors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took  refuge 
in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  the  building.  From  this  sanc- 
tuary it  was  unlawful  to  drag  him  ;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the 
doors  to  be  built  up  and  the  roof  to  be  removed  ;  and  his  own 
mother  is  said  to  have  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  doors.  When 
at  the  point  of  death  from  starvation,  he  was  carried  from  the 
sanctuary  before  he  polluted  it  with  his  corpse. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  victor  of  Plat^ra.  After  his 
death  proofe  were  discovered  among  his  correspondence  that 
Themistocles  was  implicated  in  his  guilt.  The  LacedTmonians 
now  again  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great 
statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta ;  and 
joint  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens  and  Sparta  to  arrest  him. 

Themistocles  avoided  the  impending  danger  by  flying  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra.  The  Corcyraeans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter 
him,  he  pas-sed  over  to  the  continent ;  where,  being  still  pursued, 
he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  though  he  had  made  Admetus  his  personal  ene- 
my by  opposing  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  favour  which  the 
king  begged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately,  Admetus  happened 
to  be  from  home.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Themistocles  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Molossian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the 
hearth  as  a  suppliant.  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  Themis- 
tocles explained  his  peril,  and  adjured  him  by  the  sacred  laws  of 
hospitality  not  to  take  vengeanoe  upon  a  fallen  foe.  Admetus 
accepted  his  appeal  and  raised  him  from  the  hearth  ;  he  refused 
to  deliver  him  up  to  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  only  dismissed  him 
on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Having  tra- 
versed the  mountains,  Themistocles  reached  Pydna,  on  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  a  passage  in 
a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ship 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  whioh 
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happened  at  that  very  moment  to  be  blockaded  by  an  Athenian 
fleet.  In  this  conjuncture  Themistock3  adopted  one  of  those 
decisive  resohitions  which  never  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Having  simimoned  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  disclosed 
to  him  his  real  name,  and  the  peril  which  menaced  him  in  case 
of  discovery.  He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the 
land,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would 
involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  by  representing  him  as  the  accom- 
phce  of  his  flight ;  promising,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  reward 
if  he  would  secure  his  escape.  These  representations  induced 
the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  and  Themis- 
tocles  landed  safely  at  Ephesus. 

§  13.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  upon  the  throne 
of  i^eraia,  and  to  him  Themistocles  hastened  to  announce  himself. 
Having  been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  in  which  he  claimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in 
favouring  the  escai)e  of  Xerxes,  and  promised  to  effect  much  for 
Persian  interests  if  a  year  were  allowed  him  to  mature  his  plans. 
Artaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  stranger  and 
readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the  tales  current  at  a 
later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to  start 
from  his  sleep  at  night  and  thrice  to  cry  out,  **  I  have  got  The- 
mistocles the  Athenian."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themistocles 
having  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magm- 
ficent  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  his  entire  confidence  and  favour.  Artaxerxes  loaded 
him  with  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife,  and  appointed  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  not  far  from  the  Ionian  coast,  as  his  place  of 
residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  magnificence,  the  reve- 
nues of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
were  assigned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Myos  was  to  supply  con- 
diments, and  Lampsacus  wine.  At  Magnesia  Themistocles  was 
joined  by  his  family ;  and  after  living  there  some  time,  was 
carried  off"  by  disease  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  without  having 
realized,  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  those  plans  with  which 
he  had  dazzled  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumour,  which  ever  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  which  he 
took  of  his  own  accord,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
perform  his  promises  ;  but  this  report,  which  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  is  rejected  by  that  historian,  though  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  writers  of  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was 
probably  propagated  by  the  friends  of  Themistocles,  who  also 
asserted  that,  at  his  express  command,  they  had  carried  his 
bones  to  Attica,  and  had  secretly  buried  them  in  his  native  land. 

k3 
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In  the  time  of  the  Biomao  empire  hn  tooib  wis  sliovii  npoo  the 
fVv)fnr>ot/>rf  at  the  right^bezMl  of  the  catrancc  of  the  gre*s  h^r- 
hmtr  of  Phvae.  Thie  was  doabtles  the  inTcntioa  of  a  later 
age  ;  bat  the  hnagination  coaU  not  h^ve  ehceea  a  dtter  spot  for 
tiM  afthea  of  the  foonder  of  the  maritime  greetzKaa  of  Athens. 
Hence  we  find  in  ao  ancient  epigram,  aappoeed  to  hATe  been 
hMcriljed  upon  his  tomb : — 

'*  Bj  tht  Mft's  Barsrm,  on  tht  wtberr  straod, 

Thf  mooaaMtti,  Tbcnufttfcks,  fbaU  itaai : 

Ev  thk  directed  to  ikr  oatire  skor« 

Th«  nMrehaat  shall  c^aTcr  hh  fni^ttd  shyn  ; 

And  when  oar  fl««U  are  samoMoed  to  tbe  fictit. 

AthcfH  sball  eonqocr  with  thy  tomb  in  fti^kt.'' 

Themiatodee  is  one  of  thoee  characters  which  exhibit  at  once 
aD  the  greatoese  and  aD  the  meanneas  of  human  nature.  Acute- 
ncaa  in  foreaeeing,  readiness  and  wisdom  in  contriving  combined 
with  rigour  and  decision  in  acting  were  the  characteristics  of 
this  great  statesman,  and  bj  these  qualities  he  not  onlj  rescued 
his  conntiy  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Persian  joke,  but 
enabled  her  to  become  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  Yet 
hk  loft/  genius  did  not  secure  him  from  the  seductions  of 
aTarice  and  pride,  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  both  his  honour 
and  his  oountij  for  the  tinsel  of  Eastern  pomp.  But  the  riches 
and  luxury  which  surrounded  him  serred  only  to  heighten  his 
infiunj,  ami  were  dearlj  bought  with  the  hatred  of  hia  country- 
meD,  the  reputation  of  a  traitor,  and  the  death  of  an  exile. 

f  14.  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles.  Hie  common  accounts  of  his  porerty  are  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  and  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  pubHc  funeral,  and  of  handsome  donations  made  to 
his  three  children  by  the  state.  But  in  ancient  times  these  were 
no  unusual  marks  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  merit  and 
rirtue  ;  and  as  he  was  archon  eponymus  at  a  time  when  only  the 
first  class  of  the  Solonian  census  was  admissible  to  this  office, 
he  must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  But  what- 
ever his  property  may  have  been,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  did  not  acquire  or  increase  it  by  unlawful  means ;  and  not 
even  calumny  has  ventured  to  assail  his  weU  earned  title  of  the 
Jutt. 


Periclea  and  Aspasia. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


BIBE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. — FROM  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BUBYMEDON  TO  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  TRUCE  WITH  SPARTA. 

§  1.  Cimon  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party  at  Athens.     §  2.  Revolt  of 
Nazos.     {  3.  Battle  of  EarTxnedoD.     §  4.  The  Athenians  blockade  Thasoa, 
and  attempt  to  found  colonies  in  Thrace.     §  5.  Earthquake  at  Sparta  and 
revolt  of  the  Helots.     §  6.  Decline  of  Spartan  power.     §  7.  Cimon  assiita 
the  Spartans  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  without  success.     The  Spartans 
offend  the  Athenians  by  dismissing  their  troops.     §  8.  Parties  at  Athens. 
Character  of  Pericles.     §  9.  Attack  upon  the  Areopagus.     §  10.  Ostra- 
cism of  Cimon.      §  11.  Administration  and  foreign  policy  of  Pericles. 
§  12.    Expedition   of  the  Athenians  into  Egypt  against  the   Persians. 
{13.  Hostilities  with  Corinth  and  iEgina.     Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  at 
Megara.     §  14.  The  long  walls  of  Athens  commenced.     §15,  The  Lace- 
dnnoniana  march   into  Boeotia.      Battle  of  Tanagra.     §  16.  Recall  of 
Cimon.    §  17.  Battle  of  (Enophyta,  and  conquest  of  Boeotia.    Conquest 
of  iEgina.     §  18.  The  five  years'  truce.     Expedition  of  Cimon  to  Cyprus. 
His  death.     §  19.  Conclusion  of  the  war  with  Persia.     §  20.  The  Athe- 
nian  power  at  its  height.     §  21.  Decline  of  Athenian  power.     Revolution 
in  BcBotia.     Other  Athenian  reverses.     Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Laced«- 
monians  under  Pleistoauax.      §  22.   Pericles  recovers   Eubcea.     Thirty 
years'  truce  with  Sparta. 

§  1.  On  the  death  of  Aristides,  Cimon  became  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  aristooratical  or  conservative  party  at  Athens.  Cimon 
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was  generous,  affable,  magnificent ;  and,  notwithstanding  bis  po- 
litical views,  of  exceedingly  popular  manners.  He  had  inherited 
the  military  genius  of  his  father,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  commander  of  his  time.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
acquired  in  his  expeditions  in  adorning  Athens  and  gratifying 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  kept  o^wn  house  for  such  of  his  demos 
(the  Laciatla})  as  were  in  want  of  a  meal,  and  appeared  in  public 
attended  by  well-dressed  slaves,  who  were  often  directed  to  ex- 
change their  comfortable  garments  with  the  threadbare  clothes 
of  needy  citizens.  But  his  mind  was  uncultivated  by  arts  or 
letters,  and  what  eloquence  he  possessed  was  rough  and  soldier- 
like. 

§  2.  The  capture  of  Eion  and  reduction  of  Scjtos  by  Cimon 
have  been  already  related.  It  was  two  or  three  years  after  the 
latter  event  that  we  find  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent  among 
the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Naxos,  one  of  the 
confederate  islands,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  revolted  in 
B.C.  400,  probably  from  a  feehng  of  the  growing  oppressiveness  of 
the  Athenian  headship.  It  was  immediately  invested  by  the 
confederate  fleet,  and  after  a  blockade  of  unknown  duration  re- 
duced and  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It  was  during  this  block- 
ade that  Themistocles,  as  before  related,  passed  the  island  in  his 
flight  to  Asia.  This  was  another  step  towards  dominion  gained 
by  the  Athenians,  whose  pretensions  were  assisted  by  the  im- 
pnidence  of  the  allies.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  belonging  to 
the  confederacy,  wearied  with  perpetual  hostilities,  commuted 
for  a  money  payment  the  shii)s  which  they  were  bound  to 
supply  ;  and  thus,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  navy,  lost  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  assert  their  independence. 

§  3.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  a  memorable  action  against 
the  Persians.  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  200  Athenian  triremes,  and 
100  furnished  by  the  allies,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  expelled  the  Persians  from  several  Grecian  towns  in 
Caria  and  Lycia.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  large 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Their  fleet  already  consisted  of  200  vessels,  chiefly  Phce- 
nician  ;  and  as  a  reinforcement  of  80  more  was  expected,  Cimon 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  attack.  After  speedily 
defeating  the  fleet,  Cimon  landed  his  men  and  marched  against 
the  Persian  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  fleet.  The  land-force  fought  with  bravery,  but  was  at  length 
put  to  the  rout.  These  A-ictories  were  still  further  enhanced  by 
^ttie  destruction  of  the  80  vessels,  with  which  Cimon  happened 
^^^ill  in  on  his  return.  A  victory  gained  on  the  same  day  both 
^to  And  land  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Cimon,  and  was 
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oommemorated  on  the  tripod  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  Grecian  exploits. 

§  4.  The  successes  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  undisputed 
power  at  sea,  led  them  to  extend  their  empire  by  means  of  co- 
lonies. Some  of  the  Athenians  who  had  settled  at  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country,  which 
was  principally  occupied  by  Edonian  Thracians,  and  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also  by  its  gold 
mines  on  Mount  Pangseus.  But  in  their  attempts  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement  on  this  coast,  the  Athenians  were  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  island  of  Thasos,  who  were 
possessed  of  considerable  territory  upon  the  continent  of  Thrace, 
and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  mines  of  Scapt6  Hyl6  and 
other  places. 

The  island  of  Thasos  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  with  which,  however,  this  quarrel  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected.  The  ill-feeling  soon  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  Cimon  was  despatched  in  b.c.  465  with  a  powerful 
fleet  against  the  Thasians.  In  this  expedition  the  Athenians 
gained  various  successes  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  totally  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  main  land,  near  Eion. 
This  result,  however,  was  owing  to  the  hostihty  of  the  native 
tribes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  their  aUies,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Ennea  Hodoi,  a  place  on  the  Strymon, 
about  three  miles  above  Eion,  were  attacked  by  the  Thracians 
and  nearly  all  of  them  slain.  Nevei*theless  the  Athenians  did 
not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos.  After  a  siege  of  more  than 
two  years  that  island  surrendered,  when  its  fortifications  were 
razed,  its  fleet  and  its  possessions  in  Thrace  were  confiscated, 
and  it  was  condemned  to  pay  an  annual,  as  well  as  an  immediate, 
tribute. 

§  5.  The  expedition  to  Thasos  was  attended  with  a  circum- 
stsmce  which  first  gives  token  of  the  coming  hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Athens.  At  an  early  period  of  the  blockade  the 
Thasians  secretly  appUed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  their  favour  by  invading  Attica ;  and  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  still  ostensibly  aUied  with  Athens,  they  were 
base  enough  to  comply  with  this  request.  But  their  treachery 
was  prevented  by  a  terrible  calamity  which  befel  themselves. 
Li  the  year  B.C.  464,  their  capital  was  visited  by  an  earthquake 
which  laid  it  in  ruins  and  killed  20,000  of  the  citizens,  besides  a 
large  body  of  their  chosen  youth,  who  were  engaged  in  a  build- 
ing in  their  gymnastic  exercises.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
calamity.    The  earthquake  was  immediately  followed  by  a  revolt 
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ears.  For  this  purpose  they  directed  him  to  plant  himself  as  a 
suppliant  in  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  TaBnarus,  in  a  hut 
behind  which  two  of  their  body  might  conceal  themselves. 
Pausanias,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and  surprised  at  the 
step  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  question  him 
about  it.  The  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  and 
which  was  overheard  by  the  Ephors,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  any  longer  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Pausanias.  They  now 
determined  to  arrest  him  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met 
him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioocus  (of  the 
Brazen  House) ;  when  Pausanias,  either  alarmed  by  his  guilty 
conscience,  or  put  on  his  guard  by  a  secret  signal  from  one  of 
the  Ephors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took  refuge 
in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  the  building.  From  this  sanc- 
tuary it  was  unlawful  to  drag  him  ;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the 
doors  to  be  built  up  and  the  roof  to  be  removed  ;  and  his  own 
mother  is  said  to  have  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  doors.  When 
at  the  point  of  death  from  starvation,  he  was  carried  from  the 
sanctuary  before  he  polluted  it  with  his  corpse. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  victor  of  Platva.  After  his 
death  proofis  were  discovered  among  his  correspondence  that 
Themistocles  was  implicated  in  his  guilt.  The  Lacedaemonians 
now  again  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great 
statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta ;  and 
joint  envoys  were  sent  from  Athens  and  Sparta  to  arrest  him. 

Themistocles  avoided  the  impending  danger  by  flying  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra.  The  Corcyrseans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter 
him,  he  passed  over  to  the  continent ;  where,  being  still  pursued, 
he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  though  he  had  made  Admetus  his  personal  ene- 
my by  opposing  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  favour  which  the 
king  begged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately,  Admetus  happened 
to  be  from  home.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Themistocles  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Molossian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  seat  himself  on  the 
hearth  as  a  suppliant.  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  Themis- 
tocles explained  his  peril,  and  adjured  him  by  the  sacred  laws  of 
hospitality  not  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  fkllen  foe.  Admetus 
accepted  his  appeal  and  raised  him  from  the  hearth  ;  he  refiised 
to  deliver  him  up  to  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  only  dismissed  him 
on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Having  tra- 
versed the  mountains,  Themistocles  reached  Pydna,  on  the  Ther- 
maio  gulf,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  a  passage  in 
a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ship 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  which 
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happened  at  that  very  moment  to  be  blockaded  by  an  Athenian 
fleet.  In  this  conjuncture  Themistocks  adopted  one  of  those 
decisive  resolutions  which  never  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Having  summoned  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  disclosed 
to  him  his  real  name,  and  the  peril  which  menaced  him  in  case 
of  discovery.  He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the 
land,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would 
involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  by  representing  him  as  the  acoom- 
pUce  of  his  flight ;  promising,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  reward 
if  he  would  secure  his  escape.  These  representations  induced 
the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  and  Themis- 
tocles  landed  safely  at  Ephesus. 

§  13.  Ai-taxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  to  him  Themistocles  hastened  to  announce  himself. 
Having  been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Per» 
sian  king,  in  which  he  claimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in 
favouring  the  escape  of  Xerxes,  and  promised  to  efiect  much  for 
Persian  interests  if  a  year  were  allowed  him  to  mature  his  plans. 
Artaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  stranger  and 
readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the  tales  current  at  a 
later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to  start 
from  his  sleep  at  night  and  thrice  to  cry  out,  **  I  have  got  The- 
mistocles the  Athenian."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themistocles 
having  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magni- 
ficent schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  his  entire  confidence  and  favour.  Ajrtaxerxes  loaded 
him  with  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife,  and  appointed  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  not  far  from  the  Ionian  coast^  as  his  place  of 
residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  magnificence,  the  reve- 
nues of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
were  assigned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Myos  was  to  supply  con- 
diments, and  Lampsacus  wine.  At  Magnesia  Themistocles  was 
joined  by  his  family ;  and  after  living  there  some  time,  was 
carried  ofl"  by  disease  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  without  having 
realized,  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  those  plans  with  which 
he  had  dazzled  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumour,  which  ever  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  which  he 
took  of  his  own  accord,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
perform  his  promises  ;  but  this  report,  which  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  is  rejected  by  that  historian,  though  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  writers  of  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was 
probably  propagated  by  the  friends  of  Themistocles,  who  also 
asserted  that,  at  his  express  command,  they  had  carried  his 
bones  to  Attica,  and  had  secretly  buried  them  in  his  native  land. 

h3 
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in  particular  he  had  devoted  much  attention,  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  for  swaying  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  committed  his  speeches  to 
writing.  He  was  not  much  distinguished  for  private  HberaUty  ; 
but  he  made  ameuds  for  the  popularity  which  he  lost  in  this  way 
by  his  lavish  distribution  of  the  pubUc  money.  Such  was  the 
man  who  for  a  considerable  period  was  to  administer  the  afiPairs 
of  Athens. 

§  9.  Pericles  seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  ill-success  of 
Cimon,  both  to  ruin  that  leader  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
aristocratical  party.  The  latter  object  he  sought  to  accomplish 
by  various  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  attack  upon  the  Areopagus.  That  venerable  and 
time-honoured  assembly  contained  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  Athenian  aristocracy.  Besides  its  high  judicial  fimctions,  it 
exercised  a  kind  of  general  censorship  over  the  citizens.  By  the 
nature  of  its  constitution  it  was  composed  of  men  of  advanced 
years,  and  of  high  position  in  the  state.  The  measure  of  Aris- 
tides,  already  mentioned,  opened  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  even 
to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  ;  but  this  innovation,  which  was 
perhaps  only  designed  to  stave  off  those  more  serious  changes 
which  the  rapid  progress  of  democratical  opinion  seemed  to 
threaten,  was  probably  but  of  Httle  practical  effect.  So  long  as 
magistracies  continued  to  be  elective,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 
that  the  rich  would  carry  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 
A  fatal  blow  to  aristocratical  power  was,  however,  struck  about 
this  time  by  rendering  the  election  to  magistracies  dependent 
upon  lot ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  measure  was  ori- 
ginated by  Pericles.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Areopagus,  though,  with  regard  to  their  result, 
it  is  certain  that  they  left  that  august  body  the  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  influence  and  power.  Other  changes  which  accom- 
panied this  revolution — for  such  it  must  be  called — were,  the 
institution  of  paid  dicasteries  or  jury-courts,  and  the  almost 
entire  abrogation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred.  As  the  seal  and  symbol  of  these  momentous  innova- 
tions, Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  caused  the  tablets  con- 
taining the  laws  of  Solon  to  be  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis 
and  deposited  in  the  market-place,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  laws  had  been  transferred  to  the  people. 

§  10.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  fundamental  changes 
were  effected  without  violent  party  strife.  Even  the  theatre 
became  a  vehicle  to  express  the  passions  and  the  principles  of 
the  agora.    In  the -drama  of  the  Eumenidet,  JEschylxia  in  vain 
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exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  support  of  the  aristocrat 
tical  party  and  of  the  tottering  Areopagus ;  his  exertions  on 
this  occasion  resulted  only  in  his  own  flight  from  Athens.  The 
same  fate  attended  Oimon  himself.  In  the  heat  of  poHtical  con- 
tention, recourse  was  had  to  ostracism,  the  safety-valve  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  Cimon  was  condemned  to  a  ten 
years'  banishment.  Nay,  party  violence  even  went  the  length  of 
assassination.  Ephialtes,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  attacks 
upon  the  Areopagus,  and  whom  Pericles,  in  conformity  with  his 
poUcy  and  character,  seems  to  have  put  forward  throughout  as 
the  more  active  and  ostensible  agent,  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of 
a  Boeotian,  hired  by  the  conservative  party  to  despatch  him. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  who  was 
guiltless  of  all  participation  in  so  foul  a  deed. 

§  II.  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  long  administration  of 
Pericles  may  be  properly  said  to  have  commenced.  The  effects  of 
his  accession  to  power  soon  became  visible  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Athens.  Pericles  had  succeeded  to  the  poUtical  prin- 
ciples of  Themistocles,  and  his  aim  was  to  render  Athens  the 
leading  power  of  Greece.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos  had  already 
secured  her  maritime  ascendency ;  Pericles  directed  his  poUcy 
to  the  extension  of  her  influence  in  continental  Qreece.  The 
insult  offered  by  Sparta  to  Athens  in  dismissing  her  troops  had 
highly  inflamed  the  Athenians  against  that  power,  whose  sup- 
porters at  Athens  were  designated  with  the  contemptuous  name  * 
of  Laconizers,  Pericles  and  the  democratic  party  improved  the 
conjuncture  not  only  by  persuading  the  people  to  renounce  the 
Spartan  alliance,  but  to  join  her  bitterest  enemies.  Argos,  the 
ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  claimed  the  headship  of  Greece  rather 
from  the  recollections  of  her  former  mythiccd  renown  than  from 
her  present  material  power.  But  she  had  availed  herself  of  the 
embarrassment  which  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  occasioned  to 
Sparta,  to  reduce  to  subjection  Mycense,  Tiryns,  and  some  other 
neighbouring  towns.  With  Argos  thus  strengthened  Athens 
now  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against  Sparta,  which  the  Thes- 
salians  were  also  induced  to  join.  Soon  afterwards  Athens  still 
further  extended  her  influence  in  continental  Greece  by  an 
aUiance  with  Megara.  This  step,  which  gave  signal  offence  both 
at  Sparta  and  Corinth,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, not  only  by  opening  to  them  a  commimication  with  the 
Crissaean  gulf,  but  also  by  giving  them  the  key  to  the  passes  of 
Mount  Geraneia,  ai^  thus  enabhng  them  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  an  invading  am^  from  Peloponnesus.  In  order  to  strengthen 
Megara  the  Athenians  adopted  a  contrivance  which  they  after- 
wards appUed  to  their  own  city.    Megara  was  seated  on  a  hill, 
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at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  its  port,  Nissoa.  To  prevent 
the  communication  between  the  port  and  city  from  being  cut  oflP, 
the  Athenians  caused  them  to  be  connected  together  by  two 
parallel  lines  of  wall,  and  plstced  a  permanent  garrison  of  their 
own  in  the  place. 

§  12.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Qreeoe,  the  Athenians 
were  still  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia. 
The  confederate  fleet  was  hovering  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia  ;  and  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  460)  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt.  Inaros,  a  Libyan 
prince,  and  son  of  Psammetichus,  was  bent  on  expeUing  the  Per- 
sians from  Egypt  and  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  country ; 
and  with  this  view  he  soUcited  the  assistance  of  the  Qreeks. 
The  Athenian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  amounting  to  200  triremes,  accord- 
ingly sailed  to  the  Nile,  and  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far  as 
Memphis.  From  this  city  they  succeeded  in  expeUing  the  Per- 
sians, who,  however,  maintained  themselves  in  a  kind  of  citadel 
or  fortification  called  "  the  White  Fortress."  The  siege  of  this 
fortress  had  already  lasted  four  or  five  years,  when  Artaxerxee 
sent  a  large  army,  together  with  a  Phccnician  fleet,  into  Egypt, 
under  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  who  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire  to  an  island  in  the  Nile,  called 
Prosopitis,  as  the  Persians  had  prevented  their  further  retreat 
by  obstructing  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Here  the  Athenians 
*  offered  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  till  at  length  Megabyzus, 
having  diverted  one  of  the  channels  which  formed  the  isdand, 
was  enabled  to  attack  them  by  land.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
previously  burnt  their  ships,  were  now  obUged  to  capitulate. 
The  barbarians  did  not,  however,  observe  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, but  perfidiously  massacred  the  Athenians,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  body,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  escaping  to  Cyrene,  and  thence  to 
Greece.  Inaros  himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  As  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  calamity,  a  reinforcement  of  59  Athenian  vessels, 
whose  crews  were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Thus  one  of  the  finest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  from. 
Athens  was  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  Persians  regained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  (b.c.  455). 

§  13.  It  may  well  excite  our  astonishment  that  while  Athens 
was  employing  so  large  an  armament  against  the  Persians,  she 
was  still  able  to  maintain  and  extend  her  power  in  Greece  by 
force  of  arms.  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  i£^a,  were  watching 
her  progress  with  jealousy  and  awe.  At  the  time  of  the  Mega- 
rian  alliance  no  actual  blow  had  yet  been  struck ;  but  that 
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important  aooession  to  the  Athenian  power  was  8i)eedil7  followed 
by  open  war.  The  .^iginetans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet.  A  battle  ensued  near  the  i^nd  of  jEgina,  in  which 
the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  entirely  ruined  the 
naval  power  of  the  iEginetans.  The  Athenians  captured  seventy 
of  their  ships,  and,  landing  a  large  force  upon  the  island,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital. 

The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  was  not  put 
down  till  the  year  B.C.  455.  This  circumstance  prevented  the 
Laoedssmonians  from  opposing  the  Athenians  as  they  would 
otherwise  probably  have  done.  All  the  assistance  afforded  by 
the  allies  to  the  ^ginetans  consisted  of  a  miserable  detachment 
of  300  men  ;  but  the  Corinthians  attempted  to  divert  the  Athe^ 
nians  by  making  an  attack  upon  Megara.  Hereupon  Myronidetf 
marched  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  the  boys  and  old  men,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy  near  Megara.  The  afiair  was  not  very 
decisive,  but  the  Corinthians  retired,  leaving  their  adversaries 
masters  of  the  field.  On  their  return  home,  however,  the  taunts 
which  they  encountered  at  having  been  defeated  by  so  unwarhke 
a  force  incited  them  to  try  their  fortune  once  more.  The  Athe- 
nians again  marched  Out  to  the  attack,  and  this  time  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  rendered  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Corinthians 
by  a  large  body  of  their  troops  having  marched  by  mistake  into  an 
enclosed  place,  where  they  were  cut  up  to  a  man  by  the  Athenians. 

§  14.  It  was  about  this  time  (ac.  458—457)  that  the  Athe- 
nians, chiefly  through  the  advice  of  Pericles,  began  to  construct 
the  long  walls  which  connected  the  Pineus  and  Phalerum  with 
Athens.  They  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  LacedaBmonians,  though  now  engaged  with  domestic 
broils,  would  sooner  or  later  take  part  in  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  organized  against  Athens.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
was  in  conformity  with  the  poUcy  of  Themistocles  for  rendering 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens  wholly  unassailable  ;  but  even  the 
magnificent  ideas  of  that  statesman  might  perhaps  have  deemed 
the  work  chimerical  and  extravagant.  The  waU  from  Phalerum 
was  35  stadia,  or  about  4  miles  long,  and  that  from  Pirreus 
40  stadia,  or  about  4^  miles  in  length.  The  plan  of  these  walls 
was  probably  taken  from  those  already  erected  at  Megara,  which 
had  been  recently  tried,  and  perhaps  foimd  to  be  of  good  service 
in  the  war  which  had  taken  place  there.  The  measure  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  aristocratic  i>arty,  but  without  success. 

§  15.  The  progress  of  Athens  had  now  awakened  the  serious 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  though  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege 
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of  Ithom6,  she  resolved  on  taking  some  steps  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Dorians,  whose  territory 
had  been  invaded  by  the  Phocians,  1600  Spartan  hopUtes,  sup- 
ported by  10,000  allies,  were  despatched  into  Doris.  The  mere 
approach  of  so  large  a  force  speedily  effected  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  compelled  the  Phocians  to  retire. 
The  Lacedasmonians  now  proceeded  to  effect  their  real  design, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  such  an  ascend- 
ency in  Boeotia  as  they  had  gained  in  other  places.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  part  she  had  played  during  the  Persian  wars, 
Thebes  had  lost  much  of  her  former  influence  and  power ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  herself  in  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
Greece,  had,  as  before  related,  been  conducive  to  the  same  result. 
The  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have  now  become  sensible  of  the 
mistake  which  they  had  committed ;  aud  though  their  general 
policy  was  adverse  to  the  confederation  of  cities,  yet  they  were 
now  induced  to  adopt  a  different  course,  and  to  restore  the  power 
of  Thebes  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  that  of  Athens.  With  this 
view  the  Lacedsemonian  troops  ^ere  marched  into  Bceotia,  where 
they  were  employed  in  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and 
in  reducing  the  Boeotian  cities  to  her  obedience.  The  designs 
of  Sparta  were  assisted  by  the  traitorous  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  oUgarchical  party  at  Athens.  That  faction,  finding  itself 
foiled  in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  long  walls,  not 
only  invited  the  Lacediemonians  to  assist  them  in  this  attempt, 
but  also  to  overthrow  the  democracy  itself.  The  Lacedaemonians 
listened  to  these  proposals,  and  their  army  took  up  a  ^xxsition  at 
Tanagra,  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica.  The  Athenians,  suspect- 
ing that  some  treason  was  in  progress,  now  considered  it  high 
time  to  strike  a  blow.  With  such  of  their  troops  as  were  not 
engaged  at  ^Egina,  together  with  a  thousand  Argeians,  and  some 
ThesscJonian  horse,  they  marched  out  to  oppose  the  Laoedse- 
monians  at  Tanagra.  Here  a  bloody  battle  ensued  (b.c.  457), 
in  which* the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  advantage,  chiefly 
through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  ThessaUans  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  engagement.  The  victory  was  not  sufficiently  de- 
cisive to  enable  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica;  but  it 
served  to  secure  them  an  unmolested  retreat,  after  partially 
ravaging  the  Megarid,  through  the  passes  of  the  Geraneia. 

§  16.  Previously  to  the  engagement,  the  ostracised  Cimon, 
who  was  grievously  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  treach- 
erous correspondence  of  some  of  his  i>arty  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, presented  himself  before  the  Athenian  army  as  soon  as  it 
had  crossed  the  border,  and  earnestly  entreated  permission  to 
place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites.     His  request  being 
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refused,  he  left  his  armour  with  some  friends,  conjuring  them  to 
wipe  out,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  the  imputation  under 
which  they  laboured.  Stung  by  the  unjust  suspicions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  incited  by  the  exhortations  of  their  beloved 
and  banished  leader,  a  large  band  of  his  most  devoted  followers, 
setting  up  his  armour  in  their  ranks,  fought  side  by  side  with 
desperate  valour,  as  if  he  still  animated  them  by  his  presence. 
A  hundred  of  them  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  proved  by  their 
conduct  that,  with  regard  at  least  to  the  majority  of  Cimon's 
party,  they  were  unjustly  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  enemy. 
Cimon's  request  had  also  stimulated  Pericles  to  deeds  of  extra- 
ordinary valour ;  and  thus  both  parties  seemed  to  be  bidding  for 
pubhc  favour  on  the  field  of  battle  as  they  formerly  had  done  in 
the  bloodless  contentions  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  A  happy 
result  of  this  generous  emulation  was  that  it  produced  a  great 
change  in  pubhc  feeling.  Cimon's  ostracism  was  revoked,  and  the 
decree  for  that  purpose  was  proposed  by  Pericles  himself. 

§  17.  The  healing  of  domestic  faction  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
pubhc  spirit  at  Athens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  456, 
and  only  about  two  months  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the 
Athenians  again  marched  into  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians  went  out 
to  meet  them  with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  in  the  battle  of  CEno- 
phyta,  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  imder  Myronides  gained  a 
brilhant  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  Thebes  itself,  and  conse- 
quently the  other  Boeotian  towns,  fell  into  their  power.  The 
Athenians  now  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  banished  all  the  leaders 
who  were  favourable  to  Spartan  ascendency,  and  established  a 
democratical  form  of  government.  To  these  acquisitions  Phocis 
and  Locris  were  soon  afterwards  added. 

From  the  gulf  of  Coriuth  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
Athenian  influence  was  now  predominant.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  (Enophyta  (b.c.  455),  the  Athenians  finished  the  build- 
ing of  the  long  walls  and  completed  the  reduction  of  ^gina, 
which  became  a  subject  and  tributary  ally.  Their  expedition 
into  Egypt,  and  its  unfortunate  catastrophe  in  this  year,  has  been 
already  related.  But  notwithstanding  their  efforts  and  reverses 
in  that  quarter,  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  of  which  they  gave  a  convincing  proof.  An 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Tolmides,  sailed  round 
Peloponnesus,  and  insulted  the  Lacedaemonians  by  burning  their 
ports  of  Methon6  and  Gythium.  Naupactus,  a  town  of  the  Ozo- 
lian  Locrians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  in  the  latter  place  Tolmides  established  the  Helots 
and  Messenians,  who  in  the  course  of  this  year  had  been  subdued 
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by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Ithom^. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  expedition  the  islands  of  Za> 
cyuthus  and  Cephallenia  were  gained  over  to  the  Athenian 
iJliance,  and  probably  also  some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Achaia. 

§  18.  After  the  battle  of  Tauagra  the  Lacedsemonians  made  for 
a  while  no  further  attempts  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  quietly 
beheld  the  occupation  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  Even  after  the 
aurrender  of  Ithom^  they  still  remained  inactive ;  and  three 
years  after  that  event  (b.c.  452),  concluded  a  five  years'  truce 
with  the  Athenians.  This  truce  was  effected  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  that  no  dread  of  hostilities 
at  home  should  divert  him  from  resuming  operations  against  the 
Persians  ;  nor  perhaps  was  Pericles  imwiUing  that  so  formidable 
a  rival  should  be  absent  on  foreign  service.  Cimon  sailed  to 
Cyprus  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  belonging  to  the  confede- 
racy ;  whence  he  despatched  60  vessels  to  Egypt,  to  assist  the 
rebel  prince  Amyrteeus,  who  still  held  out  against  the  Persians 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  But  this  expedition  proved 
fatal  to  the  great  Athenian  commander.  With  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  Cimon  undertook  the  siege  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ; 
but  died  during  the  progress  of  it,  either  from  disease  or  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound.  The  command  now  devolved  on  Anaxi- 
crates  ;  who,  being  straitened  by  a  want  of  provisions,  raised  the 
siege  of  Citium,  and  sailed  for  Salamis,  a  town  in  the  same 
island,  in  order  to  engage  the  Phcenician  and  Cihcian  fleet. 
Here  he  gained  a  complete  victory  both  on  sea  and  land,  but 
was  deterred,  either  by  pestilence  or  famine,  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  ha\dng  been  rejoined  by  the  sixty 
ships  from  Egypt,  sailed  home  to  Athens. 

§  19.  After  these  events  a  pacification  was  concluded  with 
Persia,  which  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  called  **  the 
peace  of  Cimon."  It  is  stated  that  by  this  compact  the  Persian 
monarch  agreed  not  to  tax  or  molest  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  to  send  any  vessels  of  war  westwards  of 
PhaseUs  in  Lycia,  or  within  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  junction 
of  the  Euxine  with  the  Thraciau  Bosporus ;  the  Athenians  on 
their  side  undertaking  to  leave  the  Persians  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Even  if  no  treaty  was  actually 
concluded,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  relations  between 
Greece  and  Persia  at  this  time  must  be  recognized  as  an  histo- 
rical fact,  and  the  war  between  them  considered  as  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

§  20.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  the  states  whiph  formed 
the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  the  exception  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
and  Samoa,  had  gradually  become,  instead  of  the  active  allies  of 
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Athens,  her  disarmed  and  passive  tributaries.  Even  the  custody 
of  the  fund  had  been  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens,  but  we 
are  unable  to  specify  the  precise  time  at  which  this  change  took 
place.  This  transfer  marked  the  subjection  of  the  confederates 
as  complete :  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Samians  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Delos  would 
have  been  an  imsafe  place  for^he  deposit  of  so  large  a  treasure. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  confederacy  had  been  originally  orga- 
nized disappeared  with  the  Persian  peace  ;  yet  what  may  now  be 
called  Imperial  Athens  continued,  for  her  own  ends,  to  exercise 
her  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  league.  Her  alliances,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  Ukewise  been  extended  in  continental  Oreeoe, 
where  they  embraced  Megara,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris ;  together 
with  Troezen  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  allies  some 
were  merely  bound  to  mihtary  service  and  a  conformity  of 
foreign  policy,  whilst  others  were  dependent  tributaries.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  the  states  just  mentioned,  together  with  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Samos ;  whilst  in  the  latter  were  comprehended  all 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  as  well  as 
the  recently  conquered  uEgina.  Such  was  the  position  of  Athens 
in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  period  of  her  greatest  power  and  pros- 
perity. From  this  time  her  empire  began  to  decline ;  whilst 
Sparta,  and  other  watchful  and  jealous  enemies,  stood  ever  ready 
to  strike  a  blow. 

§  21,  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  447)  a  revolution  in  Bceotia 
deprived  Athens  of  her  ascendency  in  that  country.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  altogether  political,  being  founded  in  the  de- 
mocracies which  she  had  established  in  the  Boeotian  towns  after 
the  battle  of  (Enophyta.  These  measures  had  not  been  effected 
without  producing  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  "ti  discon- 
tented exiles,  who,  being  joined  by  other  malcontents  from 
Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  succeeded  in  seizing  Orcho- 
menus,  Clueronea,  and  a  few  more  unimportant  towns  of  Boootia. 
With  an  overweening  contempt  of  their  enemies,  a  small  band  of 
1000  Athenian  hoplites,  chiefly  composed  of  youthful  volunteers 
belonging  to  the  best  Athenian  families,  together  >\ith  a  few 
auxiliaries,  marched  under  the  command  of  Tolmides  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
who  adjured  them  to  wait  and  collect  a  more  numerous  force. 
The  enterprise  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Tolmides  suo- 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  retaking  Chseronea  and  garrisoning  it  with  an 
Athenian  force  ;  but  whilst  his  small  army  was  retiring  from  the 
place,  it  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated.  Tol- 
mides himself  feU  in  the  engagement,  together  with  many  of  the 
hoplites,  whilst  a  still  larger  number  were  taken  prisoners.    This 
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last  circumstance  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Athens  in 
Bocotia.  In  order  to  recover  these  prisoners,  she  agreed  to  eva- 
cuate Boeotia,  to  restore  the  exiles,  and  to  i:)ennit  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  aristocracies  which  she  had  formerly  overthrown. 
Thus  all  Boeotia,  with  the  exception  of  Platsea,  once  more  stood 
opposed,  and  indeed  doubly  hostile,  to  Athena 

But  the  Athenian  reverses  fjid  not  end  here.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  partizans  of  Athens  from  the  government  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  and  the  revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara,  were 
announced  in  quick  succession  ;  whilst  to  crown  all,  the  Spartans, 
who  were  now  set  free  to  act  by  the  termination  of  the  five 
years*  truce,  were  preparing  to  invade  Attica  itself.  The  youthful 
Fleistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  actually  penetrated,  with  an  army  of 
Lacedjcmonians  and  Peloponnesian  allies,  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis  ;  and  the  capital  itself^  it  is  said,  was  saved 
only  by  Pericles  having  bribed  the  ^^partan  monarch,  as  well  as 
Clecmdrides,  his  adjutant  and  counsellor,  to  evacuate  the  coimtry. 
The  story  was  at  least  believed  at  Sparta ;  for  both  Pleistoanax 
and  Cleandrides  were  found  guilty  of  corruption  and  sent  into 
banishment. 

§  22.  Pericles  had  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan  invasion  from 
an  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  reconquest  of  £u- 
boea,  and  which  he  resumed  as  soon  as  the  Spartans  had  departed 
from  Attica.  With  an  overwhelming  force  of  60  triremes  and 
6000  hophtes  he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  to  obe- 
dience, in  some  parts  of  which  the  landowners  were  expelled  and 
their  properties  given  to  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colonists.  But 
this  was  the  only  possession  which  Athens  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing. Her  empire  on  land  had  vanished  more  speedily  than  it 
had  been  acquired  ;  whilst  in  the  distance  loomed  the  danger  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  confederacy  against  her,  realized 
some  years  afterwards  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  not  unde- 
aervedly  provoked  by  her  aggressive  schemes  of  conquest  and 
empire.  Thus  both  her  present  position  and  her  future  prospects 
were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  Athenians,  and  their  leader  Peri- 
cles, with  apprehension  and  alarm  ;  and  under  these  feelings  of 
despondency  they  were  induced  to  conclude,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  B.C.  445,  a  thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta  and  her  allies, 
by  which  they  consented  to  abandon  all  the  acquisitions  which 
they  had  made  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  leave  Megara  to  be 
included  among  the  Peloponnesian  aUies  of  Sparta. 


CHAPTER  XSIV. 


FROM  THE  THIBTT  VEAB8  TBUCB  TO  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  rOBIKTH 
AND  CORCTH4. 
§  I.  SUU  urp)uti(4  at  Atheni.  Tliucydidn.  §  2.  Opp«il«  political  views. 
§  3.  Ostradno  of  Thucjdidea.  AdmiDistmtion  of  Fericlea.  He  itdoiiu 
Ath«iu.  Ulb  foreign  policy.  §  4.  Athenian  coloDizatioD.  Clentdiic 
Tliutil  KDd  Anjphipolis.  §  5.  Nature  of  the  AtLunian  maritinie  empire. 
Amount  of  tribute.  Oppressions.  §  6.  Revolt  of  SamoB.  Reductic^n  nf 
the  island  bj  Pericles. 

i  1.  The  aristocratical  party  at  Athena  bad  been  nearl;  anni- 
hilated  by  the  meaeures  of  Peridee  recorded  in  tbe  precediog 
chapter.  In  order  to  make  a  final  effort  against  the  policy  of 
that  statesman,  the  remnant  of  this  party  had  united  them- 
selves under  Thuoydides,  the  son  of  Meleaias.  Thucydidea — 
who  muat  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  great 
historian — was  a  relative  of  Cimon's,  to  whose  political  prin* 
ciples  he  succeeded.  In  ability  and  character  he  differed 
considerably  from  Cimon.  He  was  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  miht«^  man ;  but  as  a  statesman  and  orator  he  might 
even  bear  some  comparison  with  his  great  opponent  Pericles. 
Tbucydides,  however,  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
popuW  side ;  and  hie  manner  of  leading  the  opposition  soon 
proved  the  ruin  both  of  himself  and  of  his  party.  The  high 
character  and  great  services  of  Ariatides  and  Cimon,  the  con- 
cihatory  manners  of  both,  and  eapecially  the  afiable  and  generous 
Gr.  s 
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temper  of  Cimon,  had,  in  spite  of  their  unpopular  views,  se- 
cured them  considerable  influence.  Thucydides,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  of 
these  qualities  ;  and  though  the  steps  which  he  took  to  give  his 
party  a  stronger  organization  in  the  assembly  at  first  enabled 
him  to  make  head  against  Pericles,  yet  they  ultimately  proved 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.  Not  only  were  his  adherents  urged 
to  a  more  regular  attendance  in  the  assembly,  but  they  were 
also  instructed  to  take  up  a  separate  and  distinct  position  on 
the  benches ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  mixed  as  before  with 
the  general  mass  of  citizens,  they  became  a  regularly  organized 
party.  This  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  lend  them  strength. 
Their  applause  or  dissent,  being  more  concentrated,  produced  a 
greater  effect.  At  any  sudden  turn  in  a  debate  they  were  in  a 
better  position  to  concert  their  measures,  and  could  more  readily 
put  forwards  their  best  speakers  according  to  emergencies.  But 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  still  greater  draw- 
backs. A  little  knot  of  men,  who  from  a  particular  comer  of 
the  ecclesia  were  constantly  opposing  the  most  popular  mea- 
sures, naturally  incurred  a  great  share  of  odium  and  suspicion  ; 
but  what  was  still  worse,  the  paucity  of  their  numbers — and 
from  their  position  they  could  easily  be  counted — was  soon  re- 
marked ;  and  they  then  began  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  were 
designated  as  The  Few. 

§  2.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  Thucydides  and 
his  followers  were  for  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  popular  notion  of 
extending  the  Athenian  dominion  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  other  Grecian  states.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed  against  the  conmion 
enemy,  the  Persians  ;  and  that  the  advantages  which  Athens 
derived  from  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  should  be  strictly  and 
honestly  apphed  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  confederacy 
had  been  formed.  With  regard  to  this  subject  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles  had  produced  a  fresh  point  of  contention.  The 
vast  amount  of  treasure  accumulated  at  Athens  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  allies  was  more  than  sufficient  for  any  apprehended 
necessities  of  defence,  and  Pericles  applied  the  surplus  to 
strengthening  and  beautifying  the  city.  Thucydides  complained 
that,  by  this  misapplication  of  the  common  fund,  Athens  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Greece.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  so  long  as  he  reserved  sufiScient  to  guarantee  secu- 
rity against  the  Persians,  he  was  perfectly  at  Uberty  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  Athenian  purposes.    This  argument  is  the  argument 
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of  the  strongeet^  and,  if  valid  in  this  case,  might  at  any  time  be 
applied  to  justify  the  grossest  abuses  of  power.  The  best  that 
we  can  say  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  is  that,  if  they  were  strong 
enough  to  commit  this  injustice,  they  were  also  enlightened 
enough  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  producing  works  of  art  that 
have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Other 
conquerors  have  often  contented  themselves  with  carrying  off 
the  works  of  others — ^the  Athenians  had  genius  enough  to  pro- 
duce their  own.  But  we  can  hardly  justify  the  means  by 
pointing  to  the  result. 

§  3.  From  the  opposition  of  Thucydides,  Pericles  was  released 
by  ostracism  ;  though  by  which  party  such  a  step  was  proposed 
cannot  be  determined.  Thucydides  went  into  banishment. 
This  event,  which  probably  took  place  about  two  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  completely  broke  up  the 
aristocratical  party ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Pericles 
enjoyed  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  His  views  were  of  the 
most  lofty  kind.  Athens  was  to  become  the  capital  of  Greece, 
the  centre  of  art  and  refinement,  and  at  the  same  time  of  those 
democratical  theories  which  formed  the  heau  idSal  of  the  Athe- 
nian notions  of  government.  In  her  external  appearance  the 
city  was  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which 
she  aspired  by  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  her  pubhc  buildings, 
by  her  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  and 
by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  her  rehgious  festivals.  All 
these  objects  Athens  was  enabled  to  attain  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  through  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citi- 
zens and  the  vast  resources  at  her  command.  No  state  has  ever 
exhibited  so  much  intellectual  activity  and  so  great  a  progress 
in  art  as  was  displayed  by  Athens  in  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  of  the  Uterature  of  this  period,  as  well 
as  of  the  great  works  of  art  produced  in  it,  an  account  is  given 
in  another  place,*  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  briefly  here  the 
more  important  structures  with  which  Athens  was  adorned 
during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  On  the  Acropolis  rose  tha 
magnificent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  built  from  the 
plans  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  but  under  the  direction  of  Riidias, 
who  adorned  it  with  the  most  beautifiil  sculptures,  and  especially 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory,  47  feet  in  height. 
At  the  same  time  a  theatre  designed  for  musical  performances, 
called  the  Odeum,  was  erected  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.    Both  these  structures  appear  to  have  been  finished 

•  See  below.  Chap.  XXXIV.,  XXXV. 
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by  437  B.  c.  Somewhat  later  were  erected  the  Propylsea,  or 
magnificent  entrance  to  the  AcropoUs,  on  the  western  side.  Be- 
sides these  vast  works,  others  were  commenced  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as 
the  reconstruction  of  the  £recthcum,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  PoUas ;  the  building  of  a  great  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  another 
of  Athena  at  Sunium,  and  one  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  Be- 
sides these  ornamental  works,  Pericles  imdertook  others  of  a 
more  useful  kind.  In  order  to  render  the  communication  be- 
tween Athens  and  Pirsous  still  more  secure,  he  constructed  a 
third  long  wall  between  the  two  already  built,  running  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  one  which  united  the  city 
to  Pirsous.  At  the  same  time  Piraeus  itself  was  improved  and 
beautified,  and  a  new  dock  and  arsenal  constructed,  said  to  have 
cost  1000  talents.  The  whole  cost  of  these  improvements  was 
estimated  at  3000  talents,  or  nearly  700,000/. 

In  this  part  of  his  plans  Pericles  may  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  successful.  The  beautiful  works  which  arose  \mder  his 
superintendence  estabUshed  the  empire  of  Athenian  taste,  not 
only  for  his  own  time  but  for  all  succeeding  ages.  But  the 
other  and  more  substantial  part  of  his  projects — ^the  establishment 
of  the  material  empire  of  Athens,  of  which  these  works  were  to 
be  but  the  type  and  ornament — ^was  founded  on  a  miscalculation 
of  the  physical  strength  and  resources  of  his  country ;  and 
after  involving  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  a  long 
series  of  suffering  and  misfortune,  ended  at  last  in  her  degrada- 
tion and  ruin. 

§  4.  Colonization,  for  which  the  genius  and  incHnation  of  the 
Athenians  had  always  been  suited,  was  another  and  safer  method 
adopted  by  Pericles  for  extending  the  influence  and  empire  of 
Athens.  The  settlements  made  under  his  auspices  were  of  two 
kinds,  CleruchieSy*  and  regular  colonies.  The  former  mode  was 
exclusively  Athenian.  It  consisted  in  the  allotment  of  land  in 
conquered  or  subject  countries  to  certain  bodies  of  Athenians, 
who  continued  to  retain  all  their  original  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  entering 
upon  land  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  instead  of  having  to 
reclaim  it  from  the  rude  condition  of  nature,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered such  a  mode  of  settlement  much  preferred  by  the  Athenians. 
The  earliest  ins+Ance  which  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  year  b.  c.  606, 
when  four  thousand  Athenians  entered  upon  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights.    But  it  was  under  Pericles  that  this  system 
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was  m6st  extenfiively  adopted.  During  his  administration  1000 
Athenian  citizens  were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  500 
in  Naxos,  and  250  in  Andros.  His  expeditions  for  this  purpose 
even  extended  into  the  Euxine.  From  Sinop6y  on  the  shores  of 
that  sea,  he  expelled  the  despot  Timesilaus  and  his  party,  whose 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
600  Athenian  citizens.  The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  as  well  as  a  large  tract  in  the  north  of  Euboea,  were  also 
completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors. 

The  most  important  colonies  settled  by  Pericles  were  those  of 
Thurii  and  Amphipolis.  Since  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the 
Crotoniates,  in  b.  c.  509,  the  former  inhabitants  had  Uved  dis- 
persed in  the  adjoining  territory  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 
They  had  in  vain  requested  Sparta  to  recolonize  them,  and  now 
applied  to  Pericles,  who  granted  their  request.  In  b.  c.  443  he 
sent  out  a  colony  to  found  Thurii,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  But  though  estabhshed  under  the  auspices  of  Athens, 
Thurii  can  hardly  be  considered  an  Athenian  colony,  since  it 
contained  settlers  from  almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  Among 
those  who  joined  this  colony  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and 
the  orator  Lysias.  The  colony  of  AmphipoHs  was  foimded  some 
years  later  ^b.  o.  437),  under  the  conduct  of  Agnon.  But  here 
also  the  proportion  of  Athenian  settlers  was  small.  Amphipolis 
was  in  fact  only  a  new  name  for  Ennea  Hodoi,  to  colonize 
which  place  the  Athenians,  as  before  related,  had  already  made 
some  unsuccessful  attempts.  They  now  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  ground  against  the  Edonians,  and  Amphipolis  became 
an  important  Athenian  dependency  with  reference  to  Thrace  and 
Macedonia. 

§  5.  Such  were  the  schemes  of  Pericles  for  promoting  the  em- 
pire of  Athens.  That  empire,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce,  had  again  become  exclusively  maritime.  Yet  even 
among  the  subjects  and  aUies  united  with  Athens  by  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  her  sway  was  borne  with  growing  discontent. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dissatis^tion  was  the  amoimt  of 
the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their  misappli- 
cation of  the  proceeds.  During  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
the  rate  of  contribution  was  raised  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent., 
although  the  purpose  for  which  the  tribute  was  originally  levied 
had  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  the  time  of  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
when  an  active  war  was  carrying  on  against  the  Persians,  the 
sum  annually  collected  amounted  to  460  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  although  that  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  what 
has  been  called  the  peace  of  Cimon,  and  though  the  only  arma- 
ment still  maintained  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  con- 
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federaoy  was  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  which  cruised  in  the 
^gsean,  the  tribute  had  nevertheless  increased  to  the  annual 
sum  of  600  talents.  The  importance  of  this  tribute  to  the 
Athenians  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  their  whole  revenue ;  for  their  in- 
come from  other  sources  amounted  only  to  400  talents.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  Greece  was  not  even  yet  wholly  secure  from 
another  Persian  invasion  ;  and  that  Athens  was  therefore  justified 
in  continuing  to  collect  the  tribute,  out  of  which  it  must  injustice 
to  Pericles  be  admitted,  a  large  sum  had  been  laid  by,  amounting, 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  to  6000  talents.  But 
that  there  was  no  longer  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Persians  is  shown  by  subsequent  events ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  Pericles  saved  a  large  sum,  yet  he  had  spent  much  in 
decorating  Athens  ;  and  the  surplus  was  ultimately  applied,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  the  league,  but  in  defending  Athens  from 
enemies  which  her  aggressive  policy  had  provoked. 

But  the  tribute  was  not  the  only  grievance  of  which  the  allies 
had  to  complain.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  the  islands  of  Chios,  Samoa,  and  Lesbos  were  the  only 
states  which  now  held  the  footing  of  independent  allies  ;  that  is, 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ships  and  fortifications, 
and  were  only  called  upon  to  fiimish  military  and  naval  aid 
when  required.  The  other  members  of  the  league,  some  of  them 
indeed  with  their  own  consent,  had  been  deprived  of  their  navy 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  deUberative 
synod  for  discussing  and  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  league 
had  been  discontinued,  probably  from  the  time  when  the  trea- 
sury was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens ;  whilst  the  HeUeno- 
tamis8  had  been  converted  into  a  board  consisting  solely  of 
Athenians.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  seeming  independ- 
ence of  the  three  islands  just  mentioned,  the  Athenians  were  in 
fact  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  afiairs  of  the  league,  and  the  sole 
administrators  of  the  fund.  Another  grievance  was  the  trans- 
ference to  Athens  of  all  lawsuits,  at  least  of  all  public  suits  ;  for 
on  this  subject  we  are  unable  to  draw  the  line  distinctly.  In 
criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  the  allies  seem  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  even  private  suits  in  which  an  Athe- 
nian was  concerned  were  referred  to  Athens.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  true,  the  allies  may  have  derived  benefit  from  a  trial  before 
the  Athenian  people,  as  the  dicasteries  were  then  constituted ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  practice  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  means 
and  a  badge  of  their  subjection.  Besides  all  these  causes  of 
complaint,  the  allies  had  often  to  endure  the  oppressions  and 
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ezactionfl  of  Athenian  officers  both  military  and  naval,  as 
well  as  of  the  rich  and  powerfiil  Athenian  citizens  settled  among 
them. 

Many  of  these  abuses  had  no  doubt  arisen  before  the  time  of 
Pericles ;  but  the  excuse  for  them  had  at  all  events  ceased  to 
exist  with  the  death  of  Cimon  and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian 
war.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  should  have  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might  be  to  de- 
mand too  much  of  human  nature,  especially  as  society  was  then 
constituted ;  and  the  Athenians  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
abuse  their  power  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other  nations 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  With  this  argument  for 
their  exculpation  we  must  rest  content ;  for  it  is  the  only 
one.  They  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  people. 
The  allurement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  splendid  one.  By 
means  of  the  league  Athens  had  become  the  mistress  of  many 
scattered  cities,  formerly  her  equals  ;  and  the  term  of  de^t  over 
them  was  applied  to  her  not  only  by  her  enemies,  but  adopted 
in  her  overweening  confidence  and  pride  by  herself. 

§  6.  The  principal  event  in  the  external  history  of  Athens 
during  the  period  comprised  in  the  present  chapter  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  island  of  Samos,  the  most  important  of 
the  three  islands  which  still  retained  their  independence.  In 
&  C.  440,  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Samians 
in  a  war  respecting  the  possession  of  Prien6,  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  in  Athens  against  the  Samians ;  and  it  was  seconded 
by  a  party  in  Samos  itself  who  were  adverse  to  the  oligar- 
chical form  of  government  established  there.  As  the  Sa- 
mians refused  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Athenians, 
the  latter  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force ;  and 
for  that  purpose  despatched  an  armament  of  forty  ships ,  to 
Samos,  imder  the  command  of  Pericles,  who  estabUshed  a  demo- 
craticaJ  form  of  government  in  the  island,  and  carried  away 
hostages  belonging  to  the  first  Samian  &milies,  whom  he  de- 
posited in  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  But  no  sooner  had  Pericles 
departed  than  some  of  the  oligarchical  party,  supported  by 
Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  passed  over  in  the  night  time  to 
Samos,  overpowered  the  small  Athenian  garrison  which  had  been 
left  by  Pericles,  and  abolished  the  democracy.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Lemnos,  and  having  regained  possession  of  the  hos- 
tages, proclaimed  an  open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Byzantium. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Athens  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
immediately  sailed  for  Samos.  Pericles  was  again  one  of  the  ten 
strategi  or  generals  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  among  his 
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oolIeaguBS  was  Sophoolee,  the  tragic  poet  After  eeveral  ei^age- 
mente  between  the  hostile  fleets,  the  Samiana  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  aea  and  take  refuge  in  their  city,  which,  after  en- 
during a  aiege  cf  nine  months,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  SamiaoB  were  compelled  to  rtue  their  fortificationa,  to 
surrender  their  fleet,  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  conduct, 
and  to  pay  the  eipensea  of  the  war,  amounting  to  lUOO  talents. 
The  Byzaatinen  submitted  at  the  same  time.  Diuing  these 
operations,  it  wan  a  point  disputed  among  the  atatee  opposed  to 
Athens  whether  the  Samians  should  be  assisted  in  their  revolt ; 
a  question  decided  in  the  negative,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Corinthians,  who  maintained  the  right  of  every  confe- 
deracy to  punish  its  refractory  memberB. 

The  triumphs  and  the  power  of  Athens  were  no  doubt 
regarded  with  fear  and  jealousy  by  her  rivals  ;  but  the  conquest 
of  SamoB  was  not  followed  by  any  open  manifestation  of  hos- 
tility. A  general  impression  however  prevailed  that  sooner 
or  later  a  war  must  ensue ;  but  men  looked  forwards  to  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  from  a  conviction  of  the  internecine 
character  which  it  must  necessarily  assume.  It  was  a  hollow 
peace,  which  the  most  trifling  events  might  disturb.  The  train 
was  already  laid  ;  and  an  apparently  unimportant  event,  which 
occurred  in  b.  C,  435  in  a  remote  corner  of  Greece,  kindled  the 
■park  which  was  to  produce  the  conflagration.  This  was  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  which  will  bo  detailed  in 
the  foUowing  chapter. 
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V  THS  PBLOFONHESIAK  WAB. 


S  t.  Quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corojrra.  §  2.  Corcjnean  antaatj  lo 
Athens.  Decision  ol"  tlje  Atheniani.  g  3.  They  wad  a  fleet  to  Coreyra. 
Siv»]  engagMoents.  Defeat  of  the  Corinlbians.  §  4.  RsTolt  of  Potidaa. 
S  5.  Coi^rens  of  the  Pelapomieslaa  alliea  at  Sparla.  The  Spartani  dfcid« 
for  Tear.  §  6.  Second  congreu.  The  slltes  reuWe  upon  war.  §  7.  The 
LocedKinoDiaDS  require  the  Atheniann  to  eipel  Periclei.  §  8.  Attarki 
upon  Pericin,  Aspasin,  and  Aaaiagortu.  ImprisoniDent  and  death  of 
Phldiai.  g  S.  Further  requisitioni  of  the  LacedsiDOuians.  Rejected  by 
the  Athenians.  §  10.  The  Thebana  tnrpriie  Platmi.  S  11.  The  Athe- 
nians prepare  for  war.  Portenta.  §  12.  Forces  of  the  Laeedtpmoniant 
and  Athenians.  §  13.  The  Peioponnesiin  attn]'  assemblea  at  the  iithtnua 
of  Corinth. 

§  1.  On  the  coast  of  Illyria,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Du- 
rozzo,  the  Corcjrccans  Hod  founded  the  city  of  Epidamniu. 
Corcyra  (now  Corfu)  was  itself  a  colony  of  Corinth  ;  and,  though 
long  at  enmity  with  its  mother  country,  was  forced,  according  to 
the  time-hallowed  custom  of  the  Qreeka  in  such  matters,  to 
select  the  founder  or  tocist  of  Epidamnua  from  the  Corinthians. 
Accordingly  Corinth  became  the  metropolia  of  Epidamnua  also. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  sjieak,  the  Rpidamniana  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  lUyriana,  led  by  some  oligarchical  eiiles  of  their 
own  city,  whoia  tliey  hod  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  domestic 
sedition.    In  their  distress  they  applied  to  Corcyra  for  assist- 
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anoe ;  which  the  Corcyrsdans,  being  pmicipally  connected  with 
the  Epidamnian  oligarchy,  refused.  The  Epidanmians,  after  con- 
sulting the  oracle  of  Delphi,  then  sought  help  from  the  Corin- 
thians, who  undertook  to  assist  them,  and  organized  an  expedi- 
tion for  that  purpose,  consisting  partly  of  new  settlers,  and 
partly  of  a  military  force.  The  Corcyrseans  highly  resented  this 
interference,  proceeded  to  restore  the  Epidamnian  oUgarchs,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  40  ships  blockaded  the  town  and  its  new  Corinthian 
garrison.  Hereupon  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  a  still  stronger 
expedition,  for  which  they  collected  both  ships  and  money  from 
their  allies.  The  Corey radans,  having  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
prepared  to  meet  the  blow.  Their  fleet,  the  best  in  Greece  after 
that  of  Athens,  completely  defeated  the  Corinthians  off  Cape 
Actium  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their 
blockading  squadron  (b.o.  435). 

§  2.  Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent  the 
two  following  years  in  active  preparations  for  retrieving  it. 
They  got  ready  90  well-manned  ships  of  their  own  ;  and  by  active 
exertions  among  their  aUies,  they  were  in  a  condition,  in  the 
third  year  after  their  disgrace,  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  150 
sail.  The  Corcyrseans,  who  had  not  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  LacedsBmonian  or  Athenian  aUiance,  and  therefore  stood 
alone,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these  preparations.  They  now 
resolved  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  and  as  Corinth  belonged  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  the  Corcyneans  had  no  option,  and 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  Athens.  Ambassadors  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  that  city,  who,  being  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  endeavoured  to  set  in  a  striking  light  the  great  acces- 
sion of  naval  power  which  the  Athenians  would  derive  from  an 
alliance  with  the  Corcyrseans.  The  Corinthians,  who  had  also 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Corcyraean  envoys,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  1  hirty  Years' 
Truce,  and  reminding  the  Athenians  that  it  was  through  the 
representations  of  the  Corinthians  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
had  not  assisted  the  Samians  in  their  late  revolt.  The  opinions 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  were  much  divided  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  views  of  Pericles  and  other  speakers^  at  length  pre- 
vailed. They  urged  that  whatever  course  might  now  be  taken, 
war  could  not  ultimately  be  avoided ;  and  that  therefore  the 
more  prudent  course  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increase 
of  strength  offered  by  the  Corcyraean  alliance,  rather  than  to  be 
at  last  driven  to  undertake  the  war  at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 
To  avoid,  however,  an  open  infringement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  a  middle  course  was  adopted.    It  was  resolved  to  con- 
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elude  only  a  defensiye  ailiance  with  Corcyra ;  that  is,  to  defend 
the  CorcTrsBans  in  case  their  territories  were  actually  invaded  by 
the  Corinthians,  but  beyond  that-  not  to  lend  them  any  active 
assistance. 

§  3.  By  entering  upon  this  merely  defensive  alliance  the  Athe- 
nians also  hoped  to  stand  sJoof  and  see  the  Corinthian  and  Cor- 
oyrsean  fleets  mutually  destroy  one  another ;  and  it  was  probably 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  only  a  small  squadron  of  ten 
triremes,  under  the  command  of  Lacedsemonius  the  son  of 
Cimon,  was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyrseans. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  sail  took  up  its  station  at  Cape  Chei- 
merium  on  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  where  the  Corinthians  established 
a  naval  camp,  and  summoned  to  their  assistance  the  friendly 
Epirot  tribes.  The  Corcyrasan  fleet  of  110  sail,  together  with 
the  10  Athenian  ships,  were  stationed  at  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands  caUed  Sybota.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  which  for  the 
number  of  ships  engaged,  was  the  greatest  yet  fought  between 
fleets  entirely  Grecian.  Neither  side,  however,  had  yet  adopted 
the  Athenian  tactics.  They  had  no  conception  of  that  mode  of 
attack  in  which  the  ship  itself,  by  the  method  of  handling  it, 
became  a  more  important  instrument  than  the  crew  by  which 
it  was  manned.  Their  only  idea  of  a  navsJ  engagement  was  to 
lay  the  ships  alongside  one  another,  and  to  leave  the  hoplites  on 
deck  to  decide  the  combat  after  the  fashion  of  a  land  fight.  At 
first  Laced^monius,  in  accordance  with  bis  instructions,  took  no 
part  in  the  battle,  though  he  afforded  all  the  assistance  he  could 
to  the  Corcyrseans  by  manoeuvring  as  if  he  were  preparing  to 
engage.  After  a  hard  fought  day,  victory  finally  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  now  abandoned  their 
neutraUty,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  flying  Corcy- 
rseans from  their  pursuers.  This  action  took  place  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  returning  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  fought  in  order  to  pick  up  their  own  dead  and 
wounded,  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
effect  a  landing  at  Corcyra.  The  Corcyrseans  made  the  best 
preparations  they  could  to  receive  them,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  de- 
termined to  give  their  new  aUies  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  The  war  paean  had  been  sounded,  and  the  Corinthian 
line  was  in  full  advance,  when  suddenly  it  tacked  and  stood  away 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus.  This  unexpected  retreat  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  20  Athenian  vessels  in  the  distance,  which  the 
Corinthians  beheved  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  still  larger 
fleet.  But  though  this  was  not  the  case,  the  succour  proved 
sufi&cient  to  deter  the  Corinthians  from  any  further  hostilities. 
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Drawing  up  their  ships  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  they  sent  a 
few  men  in  a  small  hoat  to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  for 
having  violated  the  truce  ;  and  finding  from  the  parley  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  mean  to  undertake  ofifensive  operations  against 
them,  they  sailed  homewards  with  their  whole  fleet,  after  erect- 
ing a  trophy  at  Sybota.  On  reaching  Corinth  800  of  their  pri- 
soners were  sold  as  slaves  ;  but  the  remaining  250,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  first  famihes  in  Corcyra,  though  detained  in 
custody  were  treated  with  pecuhar  kindness,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  eventually  estabhsh  in  that  island  a  party  favourable 
to  Corinth.    These  events  took  place  in  the  year  ao.  432. 

§  4.  The  Corinthians  were  naturally  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  This  was  soon  afforded  them  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Macedonian  prince  Perdiocas  towards  the  - 
Athenians.  Offended  with  the  Athenians  for  having  received 
into  their  alliance  his  two  brothers  Philip  and  Derdas,  with  whom 
he  was  at  open  variance,  Perdiccas  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  injure 
Athens.  He  incited  her  tributaries  among  the  Chalcidians  and 
Bottiadans  to  revolt,  including  Potidsea,  a  town  seated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallen6.  Potidssa,  though  now  a  tributary  of  Athens, 
was  originally  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  towards  whom  it  still 
owed  a  sort  of  metropolitan  allegiance,  and  received  from  them 
certain  annual  magistrates  called  EpidemiurgL  Aware  of  the 
hostile  feeling  entertained  at  Corinth  against  the  Athenians, 
Perdiccas  not  only  sent  envoys  to  that  city  to  concert  measures 
for  a  revolt  of  Potidssa,  but  aJso  to  Sparta  to  induce  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league  to  declare  war  against  Athens. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  They 
were  about  to  despatch  an  armament  to  the  Thermaic  gul^  de- 
signed to  act  against  Perdiccas  ;  and  they  now  directed  the  com- 
mander of  this  armament  to  require  the  Potidaeans  to  level  their 
walls  on  the  side  of  the  town  towards  the  sea,  to  dismiss  their 
Corinthian  magistrates,  and  to  give  hostages,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
future  fidelity.  Thereupon  the  Potidaeans  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  in  the  summer  nt^parently  of  b.g.  432.  In- 
stead of  immediately  blockading  Potidsea  the  Athenian  fleet 
wasted  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Therm  a,  during  which  interval 
the  Corinthians  were  enabled  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
troops  into  Potidaea.  Thereupon  a  second  armament  was  de- 
spatched from  Athens,  and  joined  the  former  one,  which  was 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pydna  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  But 
as  the  town  promised  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  and  as  the 
necessity  for  attacking  Potidaea  seemed  pressing,  an  accommo- 
dation was  patched  up  with  Perdiccas,  and  the  whole  Athenian 
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force  marched  overland  against  Potidaaa.  Aristeus,  the  Corinthian 
general,  was  waiting  to  receive  them  near  Olynthus,  and  a  battle 
ensued  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  Corinthians 
ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  to  PotidaBa ;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  receiving  a  further  reinforcement^  com- 
pletely blockaded  the  town  both  by  sea  and  land. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedeemonians,  urged  on  all  sides  by  the 
complaints  of  their  aUies,  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sparta.  Besides  the  Corinthians 
other  members  of  it  had  heavy  grievances  to  allege  against 
Athens.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  Megarians,  who  com- 
plained that  their  commerce  had  been  ruined  by  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Athenians,  which  excluded  them  from  every  port  within 
the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  The  pretexts  for  this  severe  measure 
were  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  Athenian 
slaves,  and  had  cultivated  pieces  of  unappropriated  and  conse- 
crated land  upon  the  borders.  These  reasons  seem  frivolous ; 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to 
the  hatred  which  the  Athenians  entertained  towards  Megara^  since 
her  revolt  from  them  fourteen  years  before,  iEgina  was  another, 
though  not  an  open,  accuser.  No  deputy  from  that  island  actually 
appeared  at  the  congress  ;  but  the  j^inetans  loudly  complained 
through  the  mouths  of  others,  that  Athens  withheld  from  them 
the  independence  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  assembly  having  been  convened,  the  deputies  from  the 
various  allied  cities  addressed  it  in  turn,  the  Corinthian  envoy 
reserving  himself  for  the  last.  He  depicted  in  glowing  language 
the  ambition,  the  enterprise,  and  the  perseverance  of  Athens, 
which  he  contrasted  with  the  over-cautious  and  inactive  poHcy 
of  Sparta.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spartans,  he  exclaimed : 
^The  Athenians  are  naturally  innovators,  prompt  both  in  de- 
ciding and  in  acting:  whilst  you  only  think  of  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  and  do  even  less  than  what  positive  necessity  re- 
quires. .T?iey  are  bold  beyond  their  means,  venturesome  beyond 
their  judgment,  sanguine  even  in  desperate  reverses ;  you  do 
even  less  than  you  are  able  to  perform,  distrust  your  own  con- 
clusions, and  when  in  difficulties  fall  into  utter  despair.  2'hey 
never  hang  back  ;  you  never  advance  ;  they  love  to  serve  abroad, 
you  seem  chained  at  home  ;  they  beUeve  that  every  new  movement 
will  procure  them  fresh  advantage ;  you  fancy  that  every  new 
step  will  endanger  what  you  already  possess."  And  after  telling 
them  some  more  home-truths,  he  concluded  with  a  threat  that  if 
they  still  delayed  to  perform  their  duty  towards  their  confede- 
rates, the  Corinthians  would  forthwith  seek  some  other  alliance. 

An  Athenian  ambassador,  charged  with  some  other  business, 
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was  then  residing  at  Sparta ;  and  when  the  Corinthian  envoy 
had  concluded  his  address,  he  rose  to  reply  to  it.  After  de- 
nying the  right  of  Sparta  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between 
Ck>rinth  and  Athens,  he  entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  the 
Athenian  policy.  He  contended  that  empire  had  not  been 
sought  by  Athens,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
abdicate  it  without  endangering  her  very  existence.  He  alluded 
to  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  Athens  to  all  Qreeoe  during 
the  Persian  war ;  maintained  that  her  empire  was  the  natural 
result  of  that  conjuncture,  and  denied  that  it  had  been  exercised 
with  more  severity  than  was  necessary,  or  than  would  have  been 
used  by  any  other  Grecian  power,  including  Sparta  herself.  He 
ooncluded  by  calling  upon  the  Lacedemonians  to  pause  before 
taking  a  step  which  would  be  irretrievable,  and  to  compose  all 
present  differences  by  an  amicable  arbitration ;  declaring  that, 
should  Sparta  begin  the  war,  Athens  was  prepared  to  resist  her, 
as  he  now  called  those  gods  to  witness  who  had  been  invoked  to 
sanctify  the  truce. 

After  these  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  strangers,  in- 
cluding the  Peloponnesian  aUies,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  assembly,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  then  proceeded  to  de- 
cide among  themselves  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  In  this 
debate  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus  spoke  strongly  in  flavour  of 
peace  ;  but  the  ephor  Sthenela![das,  who  presided  upon  this  occa- 
sion in  the  assembly,  called  upon  his  countrymen  in  a  short  and 
vigorous  speech  to  declare  immediate  war  against  Athens.  The 
Spartan  assembly  was  accustomed  to  vote  by  acclamation,  and, 
on  the  question  being  put,  the  vote  for  war  decidedly  predomi- 
nated. But  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  so  important  a 
subject,  SthenelaKdas,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  ordered 
the  assembly  to  divide,  when  a  vast  majority  declared  themselves 
for  war. 

§  6.  Before  their  resolution  was  publicly  announced,  the  Laoe- 
dffimonians,  with  characteristic  caution,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  upon  the  subject.  The  god  having  promised  them 
his  aid,  and  assured  them  of  success,  provided  they  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  it,  another  congress  of  the  allies  was  sum- 
moned at  Sparta.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  one,  the  Corinthians 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  debate.  The  majority  of 
the  congress  decided  for  war,  thus  binding  the  whole  Peloponne- 
sian confederacy  to  the  same  policy.  This  important  resolution 
was  adopted  towards  the  close  of  B.C.  432,  or  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

§  7.  Previously  to  an  open  declaration  of  war,  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians sent  several  requisitions  to  Athens,  intended  apparently  to 
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justify  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  against  her,  in  case  she 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  first  of  these  requi- 
sitions seems  to  have  been  a  poUtical  manoeuvre,  aimed  against 
Pericles,  their  most  constant  and  powerful  enemy  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Pericles,  as  we  have  said,  belonged  to  the  Alo- 
mfiBonidsB ;  a  family  regarded  as  having  incurred  an  inexpiable 
taint  through  the  sacrilege  committed  nearly  two  centuries 
before  by  their  ancestor  Megacles,  in  causing  the  adherents  of 
Cylon  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  sJtar  of  the  Eumenides,  whither 
they  had  fled  for  refuge.*  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  now  demand- 
ing that  Athens  should  be  delivered  from  this  **  abomination," 
hardly  expected  that  she  would  consent  to  the  banishment  of 
her  great  statesman ;  but  they  at  all  events  gave  his  opponents 
in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  declaim  against  him,  and  to 
fix  upon  him  the  odium  of  being,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of 
the  impending  war. 

§  8.  For  Pericles,  despite  his  influence  and  power,  had  still 
many  bitter  and  active  enemies,  who  not  long  before  had  indi- 
rectly assailed  him  through  his  private  connections,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  wound  his  honour  by  a  charge  of  peculation. 
His  mistress  Aspasia  belonged  to  that  class  of  women  whom  the 
Greeks  called  hettertB,  Uterally  **  female  companions,"  or  as  we 
should  designate  them,  courtezans.  Many  of  these  women  were 
distinguished  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  their  wit 
and  accomplishments,  and  in  this  respect  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  generality  of  Athenian  ladies ;  who,  being  destined 
to  a  life  of  privacy  and  seclusion,  did  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  much  mental  culture.  Pericles,  after  divorcing  a  wife  with 
whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  took  Aspasia  to  his  house,  and 
dwelt  with  her  till  his  death  on  terms  of  the  greatest  afiectiOn. 
Their  intimacy  with  Anaxagoras,  the  celebrated  Ionic  philo- 
sopher, was  made  a  handle  for  wounding  Pericles  in  his  tenderest 
relations.  Paganism,  notwithstanding  its  licence,  was,  with  sur- 
prising inconsistency,  capable  of  producing  bigots  :  and  even  at 
Athens  the  man  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
hundred  gods  with  morals  and  passions  somewhat  worse  than 
those  of  ordinary  human  nature,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Anaxagoras  was  indicted  for  impiety.  Aspasia  was  included  in 
the  same  charge,  and  dragged  before  the  dioastery  by  the  comic 
poet  Hermippus.  Anaxagoras  prudently  fled  from  Athens,  and 
thus  probably  avoided  a  fate  which  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
accusation  afterwards  overtook  Socrates.  Pericles  himself  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Aspasia.  He  was  indeed  indirectly  impUcated  in 
the  indictment ;  but  he  felt  no  concern  except  for  his  beloved 

♦  See  above,  p.  93. 
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Aspasia,  and  on  this  occasion  the  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
statesman,  whom  the  most  violent  storms  of  the  assembly  could 
not  deprive  of  his  self-possession,  was  for  once  seen  to  weep. 
His  appeal  to  the  dicastery  was  successful,  but  another  trial  still 
awaited  him.  An  indictment  was  preferred  against  his  friend, 
the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  for  embezzlement  of  the  gold  in- 
tended to  adorn  the  celebrated  ivory  statue  of  Athena ;  and 
according  to  some,  Pericles  himself  was  included  in  the  charge 
of  peculation.  Whether  Pericles  was  ever  actually  tried  on 
this  accusation  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  all  events  if  he  was,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  The  gold 
employed  in  the  statue  had  been  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  detached  and  weighed,  and  Pericles  challenged  his  ac- 
cusers to  the  proof.  But  Phidias  did  not  escape  so  fortunately. 
There  were  other  circumstances  which  rendered  him  unpopulcu*, 
and  amongst  them  the  fact  that  he  had  introduced  portraits 
both  of  himself  and  Pericles  in  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Phidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  enemies  of  Pericles,  in  order  to  increase  the  suspicions  which 
attached  to  the  latter.  Another  report,  equally  absurd  and  un- 
founded, was  that  Pericles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
accusation,  kindled  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

But  although  these  proceedings  proved  that  Pericles  had  many 
bitter  enemies  at  Athens,  still  the  majority  of  the  Athenians 
were  in  his  favour,  and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on 
account  of  the  absurd  and  obsolete  chaige  which  the  Laceds»f 
monians  now  thought  fit  to  bring  against  him.  They  retorted 
that  the  Spartans  themselves  had  some  accounts  to  settle  on  the 
score  of  sacrilege,  and  required  them  to  clear  themselves  from 
having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  TsBnarus  by 
dragging  away  and  slaying  the  Helots  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  as  well  as  from  their  impiety  in  starving  to  death  the 
regent  Pausanias  in  tlie  temple  of  Athena  Chalcicocus. 

§  9.  Having  failed  in  this  requisition  the  Lacedaemonians 
brought  forward  others  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
They  demanded  that  the  Athenians  should  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Potidsea,  restore  the  independence  of  ^Egina,  and 
repeal  their  decree  against  the  Megariaus.  On  the  last  of  these 
demands  they  laid  particular  stress,  and  intimated  that  war 
might  be  avoided  by  a  compliance  with  it.  But  this  was  rejected 
as  well  as  the  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  sent  their  ulti- 
matum. They  declared  that  they  wished  for  peace,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  interrupted  if  the  Athenians  consented  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  other  Grecian  states. 
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This  last  requisition,  bo  dififerent  from,  and  so  much  more 
general  than  the  preceding  demands,  showed  clearly  enough  that 
the  Lacedfiemonians  were  resolved  upon  war.  The  character  of 
this  requisition  seem^  to  indicate  that  it  had  heen  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  manifesto  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all 
Qreeoe  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesian  league,  which  now  pro- 
fessed to  stand  forwards  as  the  champion  of  its  hberties.  That 
this  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Athenian  assembly  may  be 
inferred  from  the  debate  that  ensued,  in  which  the  principal 
topic  was  the  Megarian  decree,  and  the  possibiUty  of  still  avoid- 
ing a  war  by  its  repeal.  On  this  point  a  warm  discussion  took 
place.  A  majority  of  the  assembly  seemed  still  indined  for 
peace.  But  Pericles,  in  a  speech  of  siupassing  eloquence  and 
power,  again  contended  that  no  concessions  could  ultimately  avert 
a  war,  and  after  passing  in  review  the  comparative  forces  of  Athena 
and  her  opponents,  concluded  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to 
return  for  answer  that  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfaction  re- 
spectmg  any  matter  which  properly  concerned  the  Thirty  Years* 
Truce,  and  that  they  would  forbear  from  commencing  hostihties ; 
but  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  prepared  to  repel  force  by 
force.  This  answer  was  accordingly  adopted,  though  not  without 
much  reluctance,  and  communicated  to  the  Spartan  envoys. 

§  10.  Before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  and  whilst  both 
parties  stood  in  suspense,  hostilities  were  begun  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  431  by  a  treacherous  attack  of  the  Thebans  upon  Plataaa. 
Though  Boeotians  by  descent,  the  PlatsBans  did  not  belong  to 
the  Boeotian  league  ;  but^  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians,  and  enjoyed  in  some  degree  a  commu- 
nion of  their  civil  rights.  Henoe  they  were  regarded  with  hatred 
and  jealousy  by  the  Thebans,  which  sentiments  were  also  shared 
by  a  small  ohgarchical  faction  in  PlatsBa  itself.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Greece  seemed  favourable  for  striking  a  secret  and 
unexpected  blow.  NaucUdes,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  £Eu;tion 
at  Platsea,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Thebans,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  surprise  the  town  at  a  time  when  the  citizens 
were  off  their  guard.  During  a  reUgious  festival  and  in  a  rainy 
nighty  a  body  of  more  than  300  Thebans  presented  themselves 
before  one  of  the  gates  of  Platsea,  and  were  admitted  by  Nau- 
cUdes and  his  partisans.  The  latter  wished  to  conduct  the 
Thebans  at  once  to  the  houses  of  their  chief  poUtical  opponents, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  secured  or  made  away  with.  The 
Thebans,  however,  hesitated  to  commit  so  gross  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence. They  expected  to  be  reinforced  next  day  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Theban  army,  when  they  should  be  able  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  without  having  recourse  to  the  invidious  act 
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which  had  been  proposed  to  them.  They  accordingly  took  up 
a  position  in  the  agora,  or  market-place,  and  directed  their 
herald  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants  whose  political  views  coin- 
cided with  their  own,  to  come  and  join  their  ranks.  The  first 
feeling  of  the  Plataoans  was  one  of  surprise  and  alarm  on  being 
roused  from  their  sleep  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
their  ancient  enemies  were  in  possession  of  their  town.  But 
when  the  small  number  of  the  Thebans  began  to  be  ascertained, 
they  took  heai*t,  estabUshed  communications  with  one  another 
by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  having  barri- 
caded the  streets  with  waggons,  fell  upon  the  enemy  a  httle 
before  daybreak.  The  Thebans  formed  in  close  order,  and  de- 
fended themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  But  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  their  midnight  march  through  a  soaking  rain  ;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  narrow  crooked  streets  of  the  town, 
now  choked  with  mud  and  obstructed  by  barricades ;  whilst  the 
women  hurling  the  tiles  from  the  housetops  with  loud  yells  and 
execrations,  completed  their  confusion  and  dismay.  A  very  few 
succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  walls.  The  great  majority,  mis- 
taking the  folding-doors  of  a  large  granary  for  the  city  gates, 
rushed  in  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement had  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  which  had  rendered  the 
river  Asopus  scarcely  fordable ;  and  when  they  at  last  arrived 
they  found  all  their  countrymen  either  slain  or  captured. 

The  Thebans  without  the  walls  now  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
all  the  persons  and  property  they  could  find,  as  pledges  for  the 
restoration  of  the  prisoners.  Hereupon  the  Platceans  despatched 
a  hei*ald  to  remonstrate  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  exist- 
ing peace,  promising  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  retired  the 
prisoners  should  be  given  up,  but  if  not,  that  they  would  be  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  The  Thebans  withdrew  on  this  under- 
standing. But  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Flat8Ba&% 
instead  of  observing  the  conditions,  removed  all  their  moveable 
property  from  the  country  into  the  town,  and  then  massacred 
all  the  prisoners  to  the  number  of  180. 

§  11.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Platsea  a  mes^ 
senger  had  been  despatched  to  Athens  with  the  news,  and  a 
second  one  after  their  capture.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent 
a  herald  to  enjoin  the  Plataeans  to  take  no  steps  without  their 
concurrence ;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  and  the  prisoners  were 
already  slain.  So  striking  an  incident  as  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Thebans  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  immediate  war, 
and  the  Athenians  concerted  their  measures  accordingly.  They 
immediately  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who  might 
happen  to  be  in  Attica,  placed  an  Athenian  garrison  in  PlatlDa, 
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and  removed  thenoe  all  the  women  and  other  inhabitants  inca* 
pable  of  taking  a  part  in  its  defence.  War  was  now  fairly  kindled. 
All  Greece  looked  on  in  suspense  as  its  two  leading  cities  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  strife  of  which  no  man  could  foi'esee  the 
end  ;  but  the  youth,  with  which  both  Athens  and  Peloponnesus 
then  aboimded)  having  had  no  experience  of  the  bitter  calamities 
of  war,  rushed  into  it  with  ardour.  Every  city,  nay,  almost 
every  individual,  seemed  desirous  of  taking  a  part  in  it ;  most  of 
them,  however,  from  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  Athens,  and  with 
a  desire  either  of  avoiding  or  of  being  relieved  from  her  yoke. 
The  predictions  of  soothsayers  and  oracles  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  whilst  natural  portents  were  eagerly  inquired  after  and  in- 
terpreted. A  recent  earthquake  in  Delos,  which  had  never 
before  experienced  such  a  calamity,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
approaching  struggle,  and  to  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
period  which  was  to  be  marked  not  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of 
war,  but  by  the  calamities  of  earthquakes,  drought,  fEunine,  and 
pestilence. 

§  12.  The  nature  of  the  preparations  and  the  amount  of  forces 
on  both  sides  were  well  calculated  to  excite  these  apprehensions. 
On  the  side  of  Sparta  was  ranged  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus— 
except  Argos  and  Achaia, — together  with  the  Megarians,  Boeo- 
tians, Phocians,  Opuntian  Locrians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and 
Anactorians.  The  force  collected  from  these  tribes  consisted 
chiefly  of  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers ;  but  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  and  Locns  also  supplied  some  excellent  cavalry.  A  good 
navy  was  the  great  deficiency  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
though  Corinth  and  several  other  cities  furnished  ships.  Yet 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dorian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they 
hoped  to  collect  a  fleet  of  500  triremes  ;  and  they  even  designed 
to  apply  to  the  Persian  king,  and  thus  bring  a  Phcenician  fleet 
again  to  act  against  Athens. 

The  allies  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  ThessaUans, 
Acamanians,  Messenians  at  Naupactus,  and  Flatseans,  were  all 
insular,  and  consisted  of  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Corcyradans,  and 
Zacynthians,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  Cephallenians.  To 
these  must  be  added  her  tributary  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  all  the  islands  north  of  Crete, 
except  Melos  and  Thera.  The  resources  at  Athens  inmiediately 
available  were  very  great.  They  consisted  of  300  triremes  ready 
for  active  service,  1200  cavahy,  1600  bowmen,  and  29,000  hop- 
lites, for  the  most  part  Athenian  citizens.  Of  these,  13,000 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army,  whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in 
garrison  duty  in  Athens  and  the  ports,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
long  walls.    In  the  treasury  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  lai^ge  sum 
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of  6000  talents,  or  about  1,400,000^  sterling,  in  coined  sQver. 
This  reserve  had  at  one  time  amounted  to  9700  talents,  but  had 
been  reduced  to  the  sum  stated  by  the  architectural  improve- 
ments in  Athens,  and  by  the  siege  of  Potidiea.  The  plate  and 
Totive  offerings  in  the  temples,  available  in  case  of  urgent  need, 
were  estimated  at  nearly  1000  talents  of  silver.  Besides  these  re- 
sources, Athens  had  also  the  annual  tribute  of  her  subjects. 

§  13.  Such  were  the  forces  of  the  two  contending  cities.  Im- 
mediately after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plataoa,  the  LacedaD- 
monians  issued  orders  to  their  allies  to  send  two-thirds  of  their 
disposable  troops  at  once  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they 
were  to  assemble  by  a  day  named,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Attica.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  reviewed  the  assem- 
bled host,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation 
to  the  principal  officers.  Archidamus  still  cherished  hopes  that 
the  Athenians  would  yield,  when  they  saw  the  hostile  army 
ready  to  enter  Attica,  and  accordingly  he  sent  forwards  Mele- 
sippus  to  annoimce  the  impending  invasion.  But,  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles,  the  assembly  had  adopted  a  resolution  to  receive 
neither  envoy  nor  herald ;  and  Melesippus  was  escorted  back 
without  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  As  he  parted 
from  his  escort  at  the  Attic  border,  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing— "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the 
Greeks." 


Bust  of  ibe  historian  Tbucydides. 


Tbe  Finhaui), 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. 


§  1.  The  PelopanDetiaBi  invade  Attica.  §  2.  AtheDiao  oaval  eipedilioiu  b> 
PelopODDaiu  and  Locria.  §  3.  The  Adtenians  iovails  the  Mfgariil.  J  4, 
SmoqJ  Inyasion  of  Attica.  Plague  it  AthcM.  §  5.  Unpopuiarily  of 
Periclca.  He  i>  occuted  of  mBhersatioD.  §  6.  tlia  domeatic  mLirDrtuiui. 
Death.  Character.  §  7.  The  LacediemooiHiiB  lavaee  Attica.  Their  naral 
operatiODj.  §  8.  Surrender  of  Potidaa.  §  9,  The  LaccdiemoniBns  besiege 
Platiiea.  §10.  Part  of  the  garrison  escape.  §11.  Surrender  of  the  town. 
Trial  and  eiccution  of  the  E^rriitoa. 

S  1.  Abchidauus  had  enbered  upon  the  war  with  reluct&nce,  md 
he  now  prosecuted  it  without  vigour.  He  atill  cluDg  to  the 
idea  that  the  Athenians  would  ultimately  incline  to  peMte,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  bo  deeirable  a  result.  The  esor- 
moua  force  which  ha  waa  leading  Eigainat  them  was,  indeed,  well 
calculated  to  t«st  their  firmneae.  It  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  60,000  men,  whilst  some  writers  raise  the 
number  to  100,000 ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  animated 
with  a  bitter  hatred  of  Athene,  and  with  a  lively  desire  of  revenge. 
Archidamus  having  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  at  the  isthmiu, 
marched  slowly  forwards  after  the  return  of  Meleaippus,  and 
taking  a  circuitous  rood,  crossed  the  Attic  border.  Having 
wasted  several  days  in  an  unsuccessM  attack  upon  the  frontier 
fortress  of  (Eno£,  and  not  having  received,  as  he  expected,  any 
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message  from  the  Athenians,  he  proceeded  towards  Eleusis  and 
the  Thriasian  plain,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June 
in  B.C.  431. 

Meanwhile,  Pericles  had  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
to  secure  themselves  and  their  property  within  the  walls  of 
Athens.  They  obeyed  his  injunctions  with  reluctance,  for  the 
Attic  population  hhd  from  the  earliest  times  been  strongly 
attached  to  a  rural  life.  But  the  circumstances  admitted  of  no 
alternative.  From  all  quarters  they  might  be  seen  hurrying 
towards  the  capital  with  their  families  and  goods ;  whilst  the 
cattle  were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  to  Euboea,  or  some  other 
of  the  adjoining  islands.  Athens  now  became  inconveniently 
crowded.  Every  vacant  flpk>t  in  the  city  or  in  Piraeus,  even 
those  which  belonged  to  the  temples,  were  occupied  by  the  en- 
campments of  the  fugitives.  The  Acropolis,  indeed,  was  pre- 
served from  this  profane  invasion  ;  but  the  ground  immediately 
under  it,  called  the  Felusgicoriy  which,  in  obedience  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied,  was  now 
brought  into  use.  The  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls 
were  converted  into  dwellings,  whilst  huts,  tents,  and  even 
casks  were  placed  under  the  long  walls  to  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

Archidamus,  after  ravaging  the  fertile  Thriasian  plain,  in 
which  he  was  but  feebly  opposed  by  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry, 
proceeded  to  AchamfiB,  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  flourishing 
of  the  Attic  boroughs,  situated  only  about  seven  miles  from 
Athens.  Here  he  encamped  on  a  rising  groimd  within  sight  of 
the  metropolis,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  country  aroimd,  ex- 
pecting probably  by  that  means  to  provoke  the  Athenians  to 
battle.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  Athenians, 
indeed,  and  especially  the  Achamians  now  within  the  walls, 
who  had  contributed  no  fewer  than  3000  HopUtes  to  the  army, 
were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation  at  beholding 
their  houses,  their  ripening  crops,  their  fruitful  vineyards  and 
orchards  destroyed  before  their  very  eyes.  Little  groups  might 
be  seen  gathered  together  in  the  streets  angiily  discussing  the 
question  of  an  attack,  quoting  oracles  and  prophecies  which 
assured  them  of  success,  and  indignantly  denouncing  Pericles  as 
a  traitor  and  a  coward  for  not  leading  them  out  to  battle. 
Among  the  leaders  of  these  attacks  upon  Pericles,  Cleon,  the 
future  demagogue,  now  first  rising  into  public  notice,  was  con- 
spicuous. It  required  all  the  firmness  of  Pericles  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  indignation.  He  had  resolved  not  to  venture 
an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  and  steadily  refused  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  public  mind  to  call  an  assembly  of  the 
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people,  in  which  no  doubt  some  desperate  resolution  would 
have  been  adopted.  In  order,  however,  to  divert  in  some  de- 
gree the  populfiu*  clamour,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  and  Thes- 
salian  cavalry  to  make  sallies  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 
plundering  parties  of  the  enemy  and  of  protecting  as  much  as 
possible  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  city. 

§  2.  But  whilst  Pericles  thus  abandoned  the  Attic  territory 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  taking  active  measures  to  retaliate  on  the 
Peloponnesus  itself  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Athenians. 
For  this  purpose  an  Athenian  fleet  of  100  triremes,  strengthened 
by  50  Corcyrsean  ships,  as  well  as  by  some  from  the  other  alliea, 
sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and  disembarking  troops  at  various 
points,  caused  considerable  damage.  This  expedition  penetrated 
as  far  northwards  as  the  coast  of  Acamania,  where  the  Corin- 
thian settlement  of  SoUium  and  the  town  of  Astacus  were  taken, 
whilst  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  voluntarily  submitted, 
was  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  coast  of  Locris,  where  the  towns  of  Thronium 
and  Alop6  were  taken  and  sacked,  and  a  naval  station  established 
at  the  small  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta,  in  order  to  coerce 
the  Locrian  privateers  who  infested  Euboea.  The  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  year  were  concluded  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
.^ginetans  from  their  island.  The  situation  of  ^Egina  rendered 
it  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  maritime  station ;  and  the 
Athenians  were,  moreover,  incensed  against  the  inhabitants  for 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  exciting  the  war.  The  whole  of  the 
population  was  transported  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
the  Spartans  allowed  them  to  occupy  the  town  and  district  of 
Thyrea ;  and  their  island  was  portioned  out  among  a  body  of 
Athenian  deruchs. 

^  3.  Archidamus  evacuated  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  by 
the  route  of  Oropus  and  Boeotia ;  after  which  his  army  was  dis- 
banded. The  Athenians  availed  themselves  of  his  departure  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Megarians.  Towards  the  end  of 
September,  Pericles,  at  the  head  of  13,(XX)  Hophtes,  and  a  large 
force  of  Ught-armed  troops,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  which  he 
ravaged  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  The  Athenians  re- 
peated the  same  ravages  once,  and  sometimes  twice  every  year 
whilst  the  war  lasted.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Athenians 
also  formed  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thra- 
cians,  whose  assistance  promised  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  reducing 
Potidsea  and  the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  campaign.  From  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  war  was  conducted  it  had  become  pretty 
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evident  that  it  would  prove  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  Athenians 
now  proceeded  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  reserve  fund  of  1000  talents  should  he  set  apart,  which 
was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  other  c&se  than  an  attack  upon 
Athens  by  sea.  Any  citizen  who  proposed  to  make  a  different 
use  of  the  fund  incurred  thereby  the  punishment  of  death.  With 
the  same  \'iew  it  was  resolved  to  reserve  every  year  100  of  their 
best  triremes,  fully  manned  and  equipped. 

Towards  the  winter  Pericles  delivered,  from  a  lofty  platform 
erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  the  funeral  oration  of  those  who  had 
fisdlen  in  the  war.  This  speech,  or  at  all  events  the  substance  of 
it,  has  been  preserved  by  Thucydides,  who  may  possibly  have 
heard  it  pronounced.  It  is  a  valuable  monument  of  eloquence 
and  patriotism,  and  particularly  interesting  for  -the  sketch  which 
it  contains  of  Athenian  manners  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution. 

§  4.  Another  year  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  430 
the  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  invaded  Attica. 
At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  a  more  insi- 
dious and  more  formidable  enemy.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the 
crowded  city.  This  terrible  disorder,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  ^Ethiopia,  had  already  desolated  Asia  and 
many  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  At  Athens 
it  first  appeared  in  the  Piraeus  ;  and  the  numbers  of  people  now 
congregated  in  a  narrow  space  caused  it  to  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity.  A  great  proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  perished 
in  from  seven  to  nine  days.  Even  in  those  who  recovered  it 
generally  left  behind  some  dreadful  and  incurable  distemper. 
It  frequently  attacked  the  mental  faculties,  and  left  those  who 
recovered  from  it  so  entirely  deprived  of  memory,  that  they  could 
neither  recognise  themselves  nor  others.  The  disorder  being  new, 
the  physicians  could  find  no  remedy  in  the  resources  of  their  art,  nor, 
as  may  be  well  supposed,  did  the  charms  and  incantations  to  which 
the  superstitious  resorted  prove  more  efiectuaL  Despair  now  began 
to  take  possession  of  the  Athenians.  Some  suspected  that  the 
Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  wells ;  others  attributed  the 
pestilence  to  the  anger  of  Apollo.  A  dreadful  state  of  moral 
dissolution  followed.  The  sick  were  seized  with  unconquer- 
able despondency ;  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  population  who 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  disorder,  expecting  soon  to  be  attacked 
in  turn,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  manner  of  excess,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime.  The  dread  of  contagion  produced  an  all 
pervading  selfishness.  Men  abstained  from  tending  and  allevi- 
ating the  sufferings  even  of  their  nearest  relatives  and  friends 
during  their  sickness,  as  well  as  from  administering  the  sacred  rites 
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of  sepulture  to  their  remains  after  death.  These  pious  offices  of 
duty  and  friendship  either  remained  unperformed,  or  were  left 
to  be  discharged  by  strangers,  who,  having  recovered  from  the 
disease,  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  its  further  attacks.  Often 
would  a  struggle  arise  for  the  possession  of  a  funeral  pile,  and 
many  a  body  was  burnt  on  the  pile  destined  for  another.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  imheeded  in  the  streets 
and  temples,  but  more  particularly  around  the  wells,  whither 
they  had  crowded  to  quench  the  burning  and  insatiable  thirst 
excited  by  the  disorder.  The  very  dogs  died  that  preyed  upon 
the  corpses,  whilst  by  a  peculiar  instinct  the  vultures  and  other 
birds  of  prey  abstained  from  feeding  on  them. 

The  numbers  carried  oflf  by  the  pestilence  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  Such  at 
least  was  about  the  ascertained  proportion  among  the  knights 
and  hopUtes  forming  the  upper  classes.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population  was  never  ascer- 
tained, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ratio  among  these 
was  much  higher. 

§  5.  Oppressed  at  once  by  war  and  pestilence,  their  lands 
desolate(^  their  homes  filled  with  mourning,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  rage  and  despair,  or  that 
they  vented  their  anger  on  Pericles,  whom  they  deemed  the 
author  of  their  misfortunes.  But  that  statesman  still  adhered 
to  his  plans  with  unshaken  firmness.  Though  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  in  Attica,  though  the  plague  had  already  seized  on 
Athens,  he  was  vigorously  pushing  his  plans  of  offensive  opera- 
tions. A  foreign  expedition  might  not  only  divert  the  popular 
mind,  but  would  prove  beneficial  by  relieving  the  crowded  city 
of  part  of  its  population  ;  and  accordingly  a  fleet  was  fitted  out, 
of  which  Pericles  himself  took  the  command,  and  which  com- 
mitted devastations  upon  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian 
coast.  But,  upon  returning  from  this  expedition,  Pericles  found 
the  pubhc  feeling  more  exasperated  than  before.  Envoys  had 
even  been  despatched  to  Sparta  to  sue  for  peace,  but  had  been 
dismissed  without  a  hearing ;  a  disappointment  which  had  ren- 
dered the  populace  still  more  furious.  Pericles  now  found  it 
necessary  to  caU  a  pubhc  assembly  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  encourage  the  desponding  citizens  to  persevere. 
But  though  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  they  still  continued  to  nourish  their  feelings  of 
hatred  against  the  great  statesman.  His  poUticaJ  enemies,  of 
whom  Cleon  was  the  chief,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  the 
public  mind  to  bring  against  him  a  charge  of  peculation.  The 
main  object  of  this  accusation  was  to  incapacitate  him  for  the 
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office  of  strategus,  or  general  He  was  brought  before  the  dicas- 
tery  on  this  chaige,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine ; 
but  eventually  a  strong  re-action  occurred  in  his  fiivour.  He 
was  re-elected  general,  and  apparently  regained  all  the  influence 
he  had  ever  possessed. 

§  6.  But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  this  return  of 
popularity.  His  life  was  now  closing  in,  and  its  end  was  clouded 
by  a  long  train  of  domestic  misfortunes.  The  epidemic  deprived 
him  not  only  of  many  personal  and  political  friends,  but  also  of 
several  near  relations,  amongst  whom  were  his  sister  and  his 
two  legitimate  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  The  death  of  the 
latter  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  During  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
as  he  placed  a  garland  on  the  body  of  this  his  f&vourite  son,  he 
was  completely  overpowered  by  his  feelings  and  wept  aloud. 
His  ancient  house  was  now  left  without  an  heir.  By  Aspasia, 
however,  he  had  an  illegitimate  son  who  bore  his  own  name,  and 
whom  the  Athenians  now  legitimised,  and  thus  alleviated,  aa 
£eu*  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  misfortunes  of  their  great  leader : 
a  proceeding  all  the  more  striking,  since  Pericles  himself  had  pro- 
posed the  law  which  deprived  of  citizenship  all  those  who  were 
not  Athenians  on  the  mother*s  side,  as  well  as  on  the  father's. 

After  this  period  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Pericles  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  take  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs  ;  nor  did  he  survive  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  An  at- 
tack of  the  prevailing  epidemic  was  succeeded  by  a  low  and 
lingering  fever,  which  undermined  both  his  strength  of  body  and 
vigour  of  intellect.  As  he  lay  apparently  unconscious  on  his 
death-bed,  the  friends  who  stood  around  it  were  engaged  in  re- 
calling his  exploits.  The  dying  man  interrupted  them  by 
remarking — ^  What  you  praise  in  me  is  partly  the  result  of  good 
fortune,  and  at  all  events  common  to  me  with  many  other  com- 
manders. What  I  chiefly  pride  myself  upon,  you  have  not  no- 
ticed— no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  through  me." 

The  character  of  Pericles  has  been  very  variously  estimated. 
Those  who  reflect  upon  the  enormous  influence  which,  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
he  exercised  over  an  ingenious  but  fickle  people  Uke  the  Athe- 
nians, will  hardly  be  disposed  to  question  his  intellectual  sup^ 
riority.  This  hold  on  the  public  affection  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cimon,  the  result  of  any  popularity  of  manner,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  demeanour  of  Pericles  was  characterized  by  a  reserve 
bordering  upon  haughtiness.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
it  ?  Doubtless,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Cicero  regards  him  as  the  first  example  of  an  almost  perfect 
orator,  at  once  delighting  the  Athenians  with  his  copiouaneBB 
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and  grace,  and  overawing  them  by  the  force  and  cogency  of  his 
diction  and  arguments.  He  seems,  indeed,  on  the  testimony  of 
two  comic  poets  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  in 
his  favour,  to  have  singularly  combined  the  power  of  persuasion 
with  that  more  rapid  and  abrupt  style  of  oratory  which  takes 
an  audience  by  storm  and  defies  all  resistance.  According  to 
EupoHs,  persuasion  itself  sat  upon  his  Ups,  and  he  was  the  only 
orator  who  lefb  a  sting  behind ;  whilst  Aristophanes  charac- 
terizes his  eloquence  as  producing  the  same  effects  upon  the 
social  elements  as  a  storm  of  thunder  and  hghtning  exerts  upon 
the  natural  atmosphere.  His  reserved  manners  may  have  con- 
tributed, and  were  perhaps  designed,  to  preserve  his  autho- 
rity from  falling  into  that  contempt  which  proverbially  springs 
from  famiUarity ;  whilst  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  them  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  equivocal  benefits 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Athenians,  by  not  only  making 
the  humblest  citizen  a  partaker  in  all  the  judicial  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  state,  but  even  paying  him  for  the  performance 
of  them.  These  innovations  are  condemned  by  the  two  greatest 
philosophers,  though  of  opposite  schoob,  that  Greece  ever  saw, 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  not  only  by  them  but  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  antiquitv.  Pericles,  indeed,  by  the  unhmited 
authority  which  he  posmsed  over  the  people,  was  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  these  changes,  which,  however,  soon 
became  apparent  after  his  death,  and  made  the  city  a  prey  to 
the  artifices  of  demagogues  and  rhetors.  But  if  Pericles,  as  a 
pohtician,  may  not  be  deserving  of  unquahfied  praise,  Pericles 
as  the  accomplished  man  of  genius  and  the  liberal  patron  of 
literature  and  art,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  By 
these  quahties  he  has  justly  given  name  to  the  most  briUiant 
intellectual  epoch  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  on  this 
point  we  have  already  touched,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
hereafter. 

§  7.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  suffering  from  the  pestilence, 
the  Lacedemonians  were  prosecuting  their  second  invasion  even 
more  extensively  than  in  the  previous  year.  Instead  of  confin- 
ing their  ravages  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  the  coimtry  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  they  now  extended  them 
to  the  more  southern  portions  of  Attica,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
mines  of  Laurium.  The  Athenians  still  kept  within  their  walls  ; 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  after  remaining  forty  days  in  their  ter- 
ritory, again  evacuated  it  as  before.  This  year,  however,  the 
operations  of  the  latter  by  sea  formed  a  new  feature  in  the  war. 
Their  fleet  of  100  triremes,  imder  the  command  of  Cnemus,  at- 
tacked and  devastated  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  but  did  not 
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succeed  in  effecting  a  permanent  conquest.  They  were  too 
inferior  in  naval  strength  to  cope  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
open  sea ;  but  the  Peloponnesian  privateers,  especially  those 
from  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisroa,  inflicted  considerable  loss 
on  the  Athenian  fisheries  and  commerce.  Some  of  these 
privateers  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  six 
triremes,  imder  Melesaiider.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  pre- 
datory warfare  was  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Lacediemoniana 
treated  their  prisoners,  who  were  mercilessly  slain,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  ravines.  This  produced  retahatioQ 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  Athenians.  Some  Peloponnesian  envoys,  on 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  solicit  aid  against  Athens, 
were  joined  by  the  Corinthian  general  Aristeus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thracian  king  Sitalces,  in  order  if 
possible  to  detach  him  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  this 
was  a  fatal  miscalculation.  Not  only  was  Sitalces  firmly  attached 
to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son  Sadocus  had  been  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenian  residents  at  the  court  of 
Sitalces  induced  him,  in  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude  for  his 
newly  conferred  rights,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian envoys.  The  whole  party  wer*  accordingly  seized  and 
conducted  to  Athens,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  their  bodies  cast  out  among  the 
rocks,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  La^ 
cedsemonians. 

§  8.  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had 
proved  himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  was  thd 
chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaea  as  well  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  successful  resistance.  In  the  following  winter  that 
town  capitulated,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  it 
suftered  such  extremity  of  famine,  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  converted  into  food.  Although  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  such  distress,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens 
2000  talents,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Euri- 
pides, and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Potidseans  favourable 
terms.  For  this  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  expected  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  siege  by  selling  the 
prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to  gratify  their  vengeance 
by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  Potidaea  and  its 
territory  was  now  occupied  by  a  body  of  1000  colonists  firom 
Athens. 

§  9.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  was  now  opening 
and  nothing  decisive  had  been  performed  on  either  side.    After 
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two  invasions,  but  little  mischief  probably,  was  capable  of  being 
inflicted  on  the  Attic  territoiy,  or  at  all  events  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Peloponnesians  to  incur  the  risk  of  infection  from 
the  plague.  Archidamus,  therefore,  now  directed  his  whole 
force  against  the  ill-fated  town  of  Platsea.  As  he  approached 
their  city,  the  Plateeans  despatched  a  herald  to  Archidamus  to 
remonstrate  against  this  invasion,  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
solemn  oath  which  Pausanias  had  sworn,  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Jove  Eleutherios  in  the 
great  square  of  Platsea,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled allies,  bound  himself  and  them  to  respect  and  guarantee 
their  independence.  Archidamus  replied  that  by  their  oaths 
they  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  ;  but,  if  they  would  not  agree  to  do  this,  their  independ- 
ence should  be  respected  if  they  only  consented  to  remain 
neutral  After  this  summons  had  been  twice  repeated,  the  Pla- 
tceans  returned  for  answer  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  custody  their  wives  and 
families  now  were  ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  neutrality  might 
again  induce  the  Thebans  to  surprise  their  city.  Hereupon 
Archidamus  proposed  to  them  to  hand  over  their  town  and 
territory  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  together  with  a  schedule  of  all 
the  property  which  they  contained,  engaging  to  hold  them  in 
trust  and  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  terminated,  when 
every  thing  should  be  safely  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Plataeans  might  retire  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  offer  seemed  fair  and  tempting,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Flatasans  were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  first  of  all  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Athenians :  who,  however,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  out,  and  promised  to  assist  them  to  the  last.  The 
Platocans,  afraid  to  send  a  herald  to  the  Spartan  camp,  now  pro- 
claimed from  the  walls  their  refusal  of  the  proffered  terms ; 
when  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to 
witness  that  it  was  not  until  the  PlatsBans  had  renoimced  the 
oaths  which  bound  them,  that  he  had  invaded  their  territory. 
The  Peloponnesians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  really  imwilling 
to  undertake  the  siege.  They  were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  Thebans  against  Platsea. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Grecian  warfare.  Plataea  was  but  a  small  city,  and  its 
garrison  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  toge- 
ther with  110  women  to  manage  their  household  affairs.  Yet 
this  small  force  set  at  defiance  the  whole  army  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.   The  first  operation  of  Archidamus  was  to  surround  the 
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town  with  a  strong  palisade  formed  of  the  fruit  trees  which  "had 
been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platceans  of  all  egress. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stones 
against  the  wall,  forming  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops 
might  march,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  escalade.  The  whole 
army  laboured  at  this  mound  seventy  days  and  nights ;  but 
whilst  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite  height  the  Pla- 
tasans  on  their  side  were  engaged  in  raising  their  walls  with  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with 
hides.  They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  \mder  their 
walls,  and  undermined  the  moimd,  which  thus  fell  in  and  re- 
quired constant  additions.  And  as  even  these  precautions 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated,  they  built  a  new 
interior  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  horns  joined 
the  old  one  at  points  beyond  the  extent  of  the  mound ;  so  that 
if  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  before.  So  energetic  was 
the  defence,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  spending  three 
months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved  to  turn  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 

§  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  city  with  a  double 
wall  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  one  towards  the  town  and  the 
other  towards  the  country.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Boeotians  and  the 
other  half  of  Peloponnesians.  In  this  manner  the  Flatsrans 
endured  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  nothing  for  their  relief.  In  the  second  year,  however, 
about  half  the  garrison  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold 
and  successful  manner.  Provisions  were  beginning  to  run  short, 
and  the  Platcean  commander  exhorted  the  garrison  to  scale  the 
wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only  212  men,  however,  were 
found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat.  Choosing  a  wet 
and  stormy  December  night,  they  issued  from  their  gates,  lightly 
armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders,  accurately  adapted  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it  in  the  space  he- 
tween  two  towers  occupied  by  the  guald,  and  the  first  company 
having  mounted,  slew,  without  creating  alarm,  the  sentinels  on 
duty.  Already  a  great  part  of  the  Platseans  had  gained  the  simi- 
mit,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  kicked  down  by  one  of  the  party 
betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole  guard  immediately 
turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew  not  whither 
to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which  they  car- 
rendered  them  a  conspicuous  aim  for  tbe  arrows  and  javelins 
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of  those  Flatssans  who  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  In 
this  manner  the  little  band  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  captured,  and  of  a  few 
who  lost  their  courage  and  returned  to  Platsea. 

§  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  hus- 
banded by  this  diminution  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  at  length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  had 
long  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  he  had 
been  directed  by  express  orders  from  home  to  reduce  it  to  a 
voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
Sparta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  in  case 
of  a  forcible  capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  Lacedsemonians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to 
surrender  and  submit  themselves  to  their  disposal,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  only  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
besi^ed  had  no  alternative  and  submitted.  This  took  place  in 
B.  0.  427,  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  two  years. 

The  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  200  Platceans  and  25  Athe- 
nians, were  now  arraigned  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta. 
Their  indictment  was  framed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  They  were  simply  asked  "  Whether  during  the 
present  war  they  had  rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians or  their  allies  ?  '*  So  preposterous  a  question  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither  justice  nor 
mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  plead 
their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  which  Plataea 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to  Sparta 
in  particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  seemed 
to  have  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the 
Thebans  present  found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it 
was  successful  The  Plataeans  were  mercilessly  sacrificed  for 
reasons  of  state  policy.  Each  man,  including  the  25  Athenians, 
was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgment  seat^  and  the  same 
question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town 
of  Platsea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the 
Thebans,  who,  a  few  months  afterwards,  levelled  all  the  private 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of 
vast  barrack  around  the  Heneum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to 
whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Platcea  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Greece. 
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town  with  a  strong  palisade  formed  of  the  fruit  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platseans  of  all  egress. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stones 
against  the  wall,  forming  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops 
might  march,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  escalade.  The  whole 
army  laboured  at  this  mound  seventy  days  and  nights ;  but 
whilst  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite  height  the  Fla- 
tffians  on  their  side  were  engaged  in  raising  their  walls  with  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with 
hides.  They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  under  their 
walls,  and  undermined  the  mound,  which  thus  fell  in  and  re- 
quired constant  additions.  And  as  even  these  precautions 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated,  they  built  a  new 
interior  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  horns  joined 
the  old  one  at  points  beyond  the  extent  of  the  mound  ;  so  that 
if  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  before.  So  enei^getic  was 
the  defence,  that  the  Lacedsamonians,  after  spending  three 
months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved  to  turn  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  feimine. 

§  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  city  with  a  double 
wall  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  one  towards  the  town  and  the 
other  towards  the  country.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Boeotians  and  ihe 
other  half  of  Peloponnesiaus.  In  this  manner  the  FlatsBans 
endured  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  nothing  for  their  relief.  In  the  second  year,  however, 
about  half  the  garrison  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold 
and  successful  manner.  Provisions  were  beginning  to  run  short, 
and  the  Platsean  commander  exhorted  the  garrison  to  scale  the 
wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only  21 2  men,  however,  were 
found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat.  Choosing  a  wet 
and  stormy  December  night,  they  issued  from  their  gates,  lightly 
armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders,  accurately  adapted  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it  in  the  space  be- 
tween two  towers  occupied  by  the  guild,  and  the  first  company 
having  mounted,  slew,  without  creating  alarm,  the  sentinels  on 
duty.  Already  a  great  part  of  the  Platseans  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit, when  the  noise  of  a  tile  kicked  down  by  one  of  the  party 
betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole  guard  immediately 
turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew  not  whither 
to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which  they  cftp- 
ried  rendered  them  a  conspicuous  aim  for  tbe  arrows  and  javefins 
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of  those  FlatsBans  who  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  In 
this  manner  the  little  band  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  captured,  and  of  a  few 
who  lost  their  courage  and  returned  to  Platsea. 

§  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  hus- 
banded by  this  diminution  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  at  length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  had 
long  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  he  had 
been  directed  by  express  orders  from  home  to  reduce  it  to  a 
voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
Sparta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  in  case 
of  a  forcible  capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  Lacedaemonians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to 
surrender  and  submit  themselves  to  their  disposal,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  only  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
besieged  had  no  alternative  and  submitted.  This  took  place  in 
B.  0.  427,  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  two  years. 

The  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  200  Plateeans  and  25  Athe- 
nians, were  now  arraigned  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta. 
Their  indictment  was  framed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  They  were  simply  asked  "  Whether  during  the 
present  war  they  had  rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians or  their  ^ies  ?  '*  So  preposterous  a  question  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither  justice  nor 
mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  plead 
their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  which  Platsea 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to  Sparta 
in  particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  seemed 
to  have  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the 
Thebans  present  found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it 
was  successful  The  Platseans  were  mercilessly  sacrificed  for 
reasons  of  state  policy.  Each  man,  including  the  25  Athenians, 
was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  the  same 
question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town 
of  Platsea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the 
Thebans,  who,  a  few  months  afterwards,  levelled  all  the  private 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of 
vast  barrack  around  the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to 
whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Platsea  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Greece. 
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I  1.  GcD«nU  character  of  the  wu.  §  2i  Military  and  ditiI  opcrationi  of  the 
thlidjear.  Att«mptufthePelapo[uitsi«utoauTpri9ePira:u>.  §3.  Fourth 
r«r,  Kevolt  orMytilm^.  $4.  Fifthycar.  Surrenderof  MTtUeo^.  { S. 
Debatcaof  Uie  Atfa«aian  aiaembl;  reipectiug  the  MTtilcnetuu.  Cleon  and 
tlie  Athenian  demigoguei.  j  6.  Blood;  dKree  agaiuit  the  MftilenMiw. 
5  7,  Second  debate,  heveraal  of  the  decree.  Le»bo»  raloniied  bj  AtheniMM. 
§8.  Civil  diBeniiona  at  Catcfre.     g  9.  Picture  of  the  timet  by  Tbuujdidei. 

§  1.  Iir  reoording  tha  M  of  PUtaa,  we  h&va  anticipated  the 
order  of  chrouolog;.  The  investment  of  that  towu  formed,  aa 
we  have  related,  tha  firat  incident  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
poimeeian  war.  The  subsequent  operations  of  that  war  down  to 
the  eleventh  year  of  it,  or  the  year  B.G.  421 — when  a  short  and 
hollow  peace,  or  rather  tnioe,  called  the  peace  of  Niciaa,  waa 
patched  up  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Atheniaoe^were 
not  of  a  decisive  character.  There  was,  indeed,  much  mutual 
injury  inflicted,  but  none  of  those  great  events  which  bring 
a  war  to  a  close  by  disabling  either  one  or  both  parties  from 
continuing  it.     The  towns  captured  were,  moreover,  restored 
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at  the  peace ;  by  which,  consequently,  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
placed  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  war  broke  out. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  at  length  all  the  little  engagements 
which  occurred,  and  which  the  reader  could  with  difficulty  re- 
member ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  sketch 
of  the  more  important  events,  especially  those  which  display  the 
general  character  of  the  period,  the  actions  of  the  more  remark- 
able men  who  flourished  in  it,  and  the  motives,  views,  and  dis- 
positions of  the  contending  parties. 

§  2.  Except  the  siege  of  Platsea,  the  operations  by  land  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war  were  unimportant.  The  Athenians  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  town  of  Spartolus  in  Chalcidic^ ; 
nor  were  the  efforts  of  their  new  ally  Sitalces  more  successful  in 
that  quarter.  According  to  the  ancient  myth  of  Tereus,  Sitalces 
considered  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  some  well 
applied  bribes  were  probably  a  more  efi&cacious  inducement  for 
him  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Chalcidic^,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  sway  of  Sitalces 
over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Thrace  was  very  extensive.  He 
was  able  to  collect  an  army  estimated  at  150,000  men,  one-third 
of  which  was  cavalry.  With  this  multitudinous,  but  wild  and 
disorderly  host,  he  penetrated  far  into  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas, 
and  compelled  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  field,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortresses. 
He  also  detached  a  force  to  reduce  the  Chalcidians  and  Bot- 
ti»ans.  But  his  expedition  was  undertaken  at  too  late  a  period 
of  the  year,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  November  or  beginning 
of  December ;  and  as  the  winter  proved  very  severe,  and  the 
Athenians  neglected  to  send  any  armament  to  his  assistance, 
Sitalces  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquests  after  a  cam- 
paign, or  rather  foray,  of  thirty  days. 

In  the  same  year  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was 
strikingly  exhibited  by  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  The  Lacedoemonians  had  planned  an  expedition 
against  Acamania,  and  had  sent  a  fleet  of  forty-seven  sail,  imder 
the  command  of  Cnemus,  to  carry  this  project  into  effect. 
Phormio  was  stationed  at  Naupactus  with  oidy  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships;  but  notwithstanding  his  numerical  inferiority,  he 
gained  a  briUiant  victory  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  collecting  an- 
other fleet,  amoimting  to  seventy-seven  sail.  Meantime  Phormio 
had  received  no  reinforcements  ;  but  such  was  his  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  his  seamen,  that  he  ventured  to  meet  even  these 
overpowering  numbers,  and  though  this  victory  was  not  so 
decisive  as  the  previous  one,  the  Peloponnesians  rehnquished 
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succeed  in  effecting  a  permanent  conquest.  They  were  too 
inferior  in  naval  strength  to  cope  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
open  sea ;  but  the  Peloponnesian  privateers,  especially  those 
from  the  Megarian  port  of  NissBa,  inflicted  considerable  loss 
on  the  Athenian  fisheries  and  commerce.  Some  of  these 
privateers  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  six 
triremes,  under  Melesauder.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  pre- 
datory warfare  was  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Lacedsomonians 
treated  their  prisoners,  who  were  mercilessly  slain,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  ravines.  This  produced  retaliatioQ 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Some  Peloponnesian  envoys,  on 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  solicit  aid  against  Athens, 
were  joined  by  the  Corinthian  general  Aristeus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thracian  king  Sitalces,  in  order  if 
possible  to  detach  him  from  the  Athenian  aUiance.  But  this 
was  a  fatal  miscalculation.  Not  only  was  Sitalces  firmly  attached 
to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son  Sadocus  had  been  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athenian  residents  at  the  court  of 
Sitalces  induced  him,  in  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude  for  his 
newly  conferred  rights,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian envoys.  The  whole  party  wer  *  accordingly  seized  and 
conducted  to  Athens,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  their  bodies  cast  out  among  the 
rocks,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians. 

§  8.  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had 
proved  himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  was  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Potidsea  as  well  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  successful  resistance.  In  the  following  winter  that 
town  capitulated,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  it 
suftered  such  extremity  of  famine,  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  converted  into  food.  Although  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  such  distress,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens 
2000  talents,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Euri- 
pides, and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Potidaeans  favourable 
terms.  For  this  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  expected  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  siege  by  selling  the 
prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to  gratify  their  vengeance 
by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  Potidoea  and  its 
territory  was  now  occupied  by  a  body  of  1000  colonists  from 
Athens. 

§  9.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  was  now  opening 
and  nothing  decisive  had  been  performed  on  either  side.    After 
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two  invasions,  but  little  mischief,  probably,  was  capable  of  being 
inflicted  on  the  Attic  territory,  or  at  all  events  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Peloponnesians  to  incur  the  risk  of  infection  from 
the  plague.  Archidamus,  therefore,  now  directed  his  whole 
force  against  the  ill-fated  town  of  Platsea.  As  he  approached 
their  city,  the  Platseans  despatched  a  herald  to  Archidamus  to 
remonstrate  against  this  invasion,  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
solemn  oath  which  Pausanias  had  sworn,  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Jove  Eleutherios  in  the 
great  square  of  Platcea,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled allies,  bound  himself  and  them  to  respect  and  guarantee 
their  independence.  Archidamus  repUed  that  by  their  oaths 
they  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  ;  but,  if  they  would  not  agree  to  do  this,  their  independ- 
ence should  be  respected  if  they  only  consented  to  remain 
neutral  After  this  summons  had  been  twice  repeated,  the  Pla- 
teeans  returned  for  answer  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 
the  oonsent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  custody  their  wives  and 
families  now  were  ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  neutrality  might 
again  induce  the  Thebans  to  surprise  their  city.  Hereupon 
Archidamus  proposed  to  them  to  hand  over  their  town  and 
territory  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  together  with  a  schedule  of  all 
the  property  which  they  contained,  engaging  to  hold  them  in 
trust  and  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  terminated,  when 
every  thing  should  be  safely  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Flateeans  might  retire  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  offer  seemed  fair  and  tempting,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Platseans  were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  first  of  all  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Athenians :  who,  however,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  out,  and  promised  to  assist  them  to  the  last.  The 
Plateeans,  afraid  to  send  a  herald  to  the  Spartan  camp,  now  pro- 
claimed from  the  walls  their  refiisal  of  the  proffered  terms  ; 
when  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to 
¥ritness  that  it  was  not  until  the  Platseans  had  renounced  the 
oaths  which  bound  them,  that  he  had  invaded  their  territory'. 
The  Peloponnesians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  really  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  siege.  They  were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  Thebans  against  PlatsBa. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Grecian  warfare.  Plataea  was  but  a  small  city,  and  its 
garrison  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  toge- 
ther with  110  women  to  manage  their  household  affairs.  Yet 
this  small  force  set  at  defiance  the  whole  army  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.   The  first  operation  of  Archidamus  was  to  surround  the 
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town  with  a  strong  palisade  formed  of  the  fruit  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Platseans  of  all  egress. 
He  then  began  to  erect  a  mound  of  timber,  earth,  and  stones 
against  the  wall,  forming  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops 
might  march,  and  thus  take  the  place  by  escalade.  The  whole 
army  laboured  at  this  mound  seventy  days  and  nights ;  but 
whilst  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite  height  the  Fla- 
tseans  on  their  side  were  engaged  in  raising  their  walls  with  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with 
hides.  They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  under  their 
walls,  and  undermined  the  mound,  which  thus  fell  in  and  re- 
quired constant  additions.  And  as  even  these  precautions 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated,  they  built  a  new 
interior  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  horns  joined 
the  old  one  at  points  beyond  the  extent  of  the  mound ;  so  that 
if  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  before.  So  enei^getic  was 
the  defence,  that  the  Lacedsamonians,  after  spending  three 
months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved  to  turn  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 

§  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  city  with  a  double 
wall  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  one  towards  the  town  and  ihe 
other  towards  the  country.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Boeotians  and  the 
other  half  of  Peloponnesians.  In  this  manner  the  Flatseans 
endured  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  nothing  for  their  relief.  In  the  second  year,  however, 
about  half  the  garrison  effected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold 
and  successful  manner.  Provisions  were  beginning  to  run  short, 
and  the  Plateean  commander  exhorted  the  garrison  to  scale  the 
wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only  21 2  men,  however,  were 
found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat.  Choosing  a  wet 
and  stormy  December  night,  they  issued  from  their  gates,  lightly 
armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders,  accurately  adapted  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it  in  the  space  be- 
tween two  towers  occupied  by  the  guald,  and  the  first  company 
having  mounted,  slew,  without  creating  alarm,  the  sentinels  on 
duty.  Already  a  great  part  of  the  Platseans  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit, when  the  noise  of  a  tile  kicked  down  by  one  of  the  party 
betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole  guard  immediately 
turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew  not  whither 
to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which  they  car- 
ried rendered  them  a  conspicuous  aim  for  tbe  arrows  and  javelins 
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of  those  Flatssans  who  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the  walls.  In 
this  manner  the  Httle  band  succeeded  in  efifecting  their  escape 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  captured,  and  of  a  few 
who  lost  their  courage  and  returned  to  Platsea. 

§  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  hus- 
banded by  this  diminution  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  at  length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  The  Lacedaemonian  commander  had 
long  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  he  had 
been  directed  by  express  orders  from  home  to  reduce  it  to  a 
voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
^)arta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  in  case 
of  a  forcible  capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  Lacedemonians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to 
surrender  and  submit  themselves  to  their  disposal,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  only  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
besi^ed  had  no  alternative  and  submitted.  This  took  place  in 
B.  o.  427,  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  two  years. 

The  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  200  Plateeans  and  25  Athe- 
nians, were  now  arraigned  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta. 
Their  indictment  was  framed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  They  were  simply  asked  "  Whether  during  the 
present  war  they  had  rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  or  their  ^ies  ?  '*  So  preposterous  a  question  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither  justice  nor 
mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  plead 
their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  which  Platsea 
had  rendered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to  Sparta 
in  particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  seemed 
to  have  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the 
Thebans  present  found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it 
was  successful  The  Plataeans  were  mercilessly  sacrificed  for 
reasons  of  state  policy.  Each  man,  including  the  25  Athenians, 
was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgment  seat^  and  the  same 
question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town 
of  Platsea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the 
Thebans,  who,  a  few  months  afterwards,  levelled  all  the  private 
houses  to  the  groimd,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of 
vast  barrack  around  the  Heneum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to 
whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Plataea  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Greece. 
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pique.  Aristophanes  was  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  politics,  and 
was  moreover  engaged  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Cleon,  caused 
by  the  latter  having  complained  to  the  senate  of  his  comedy  of 
the  Babylonians.  Thucydides,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Cleon, 
goes  very  far  to  confirm  the  description  of  Aristophanes.  But 
here  too  we  must  be  somewhat  on  our  guard  respecting  the  tes- 
timony of  an  historian  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  impartiality ; 
for  it  was  to  Cleon  that  Thucydides  owed  his  banishment. 
Still,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  character  of 
Cleon  conveyed  to  us  by  these  two  writers  is,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, correct.  Even  a  caricature  must  have  some  grounds  of 
truth  for  its  basis  ;  nor  would  Aristophanes,  out  of  mere  regard 
for  his  poetical  reputation,  have  ventured  to  produce  before  an 
Athenian  audience  a  character  of  their  well-known  demagogue 
so  unUke  the  truth  as  not  to  be  easily  recognised.  The  actions 
of  Cleon,  which  are  undisputed,  show  him  cruel  and  cowardly ; 
characteristics  which  may  lead  us  to  infer  any  degree  of  baseness 
in  a  man.  Along  with  his  impudence  and  other  bad  qualities 
he  must  however  no  doubt  have  possessed  a  certain  share  of 
abihty,  since,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
possessed  more  influence  than  any  other  orator  in  the  Athenian 
assembly.  It  was  he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  Mytileneans,  and  made  the  savage  and  hor- 
rible proposal  to  put  to  death  not  only  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  Athens,  but  the  whole  male  population  of  Mytilen6 
of  military  age — including  therefore  those  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in,  or  were  even  opposed  to,  the  revolt — and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  This  motion  he  succeeded  in 
carrying,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Diodotus  and  others ; 
and  in  order  seemingly  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  cooler 
reflection,  a  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilen6, 
conveying  orders  to  Paches  to  put  the  bloody  decree  into  exe- 
cution. 

§  6.  The  barbarous  laws  of  ancient  warfare  justified  atrocities 
which  in  modem  times  would  be  regarded  with  horror  and  de- 
testation ;  and  we  have  already  described  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
exercising  those  laws  with  the  most  revolting  severity  in  the 
case  of  the  garrison  of  Plat^a ; — an  event,  however,  wldch  took . 
place  a  httle  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  the  Lacedsemonians  on  that  occasion  admits  of  no 
excuse.  But  this  decree  of  the  Athenians  was  infinitely  worse, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  much  greater  number  of  persons 
whom  it  devoted  to  death,  but  also  and  principally  because  it 
made  no  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.    One 
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night*8  reflection  oonyinoed  the  better  part  of  the  Athenians  of 
the  enormity  which  they  had  sanctioned.  Ordinary  experience 
shows  that  bodies  of  men  will  perpetrate  acts  which  the  indivi- 
duals composing  them  would  shrink  from  with  horror :  and  this 
tendency  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  springing  from  the  multitu- 
dinous and  purely  democratical  composition  of  the  Athenian 
assembUes.  On  the  morrow  so  general  a  feeling  prevailed  of  the 
horrible  injustice  that  had  been  committed,  that  the  Strategi 
acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  Mytilenean  envoys  and  called  a 
fresh  assembly  ;  though  by  so  doing  they  committed  an  illegal 
act  and  exposed  themselves  to  impeachment. 

§  7.  Cleon,  however,  had  not  changed  his  opinion.  In  the 
second  assembly  he  repeated  his  argiuneuts  against  the  Mytile- 
neans,  and  clamoured  for  what  he  called  ^justice"  against  them. 
He  denounced  the  folly  and  mischief  of  reversing  on  one  day 
what  had  been  done  on  the  preceding ;  and,  though  himself  the 
very  type  and  model  of  a  demagogue,  had  the  impudence  to  cha- 
racterize his  opponents  as  guilty  and  ambitious  orators,  who 
sacrificed  the  good  of  the  republic  either  to  their  interests  or 
their  vanity !  His  opponent,  Diodotus,  very  wisely  abstained 
from  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  an  assembly  which  had  passed 
the  decree  of  the  previous  day.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to 
the  poUcy  of  the  question,  and  concluded  by  recommending  that 
the  Mytileneans  already  in  custody  should  be  put  upon  their 
trial,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  population  should  be  spared. 
This  amendment  having  been  carried  by  a  small  majority,  a 
second  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilen6,  with 
orders  to  Paches  to  arrest  the  execution.  The  utmost  diligence 
was  needfiiL  The  former  trireme  had  a  start  of  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  nothing  but  exertions  almost  superhimian  would  en- 
able the  second  to  reach  Mytilen6  early  enough  to  avert  the 
tragical  catastrophe.  The  oarsmen  were  allowed  by  turns  only 
short  intervals  of  rest,  and  took  their  food,  consisting  of  barley- 
meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  as  they  sat  at  the  oar.  Happily 
the  weather  proved  favourable ;  and  the  crew,  who  had  been 
promised  large  rewards  in  case  they  arrived  in  time,  exerted 
themselves  to  dehver  the  reprieve,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  pre- 
ceding vessel  had  conveyed  the  order  for  execution  with  slowness 
and  reluctance.  Yet  even  so  the  countermand  came  only  just  in 
time.  I'he  mandate  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Paches,  who 
was  taking  measures  for  its  execution.  With  regard  to  the  pri- 
soners at  Athens,  the  motion  of  Cleon  to  put  them  to  death  was 
carried,  and  they  were  slain  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. The  fortifications  of  Mytilen6  were  razed,  and  her  fleet 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians.    The  whole  island,  with  the  ex- 
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oeption  of  Methymna,  which  had  remained  faithful,  was  divided 
into  3000  lots,  300  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  the 
remainder  assigned  to  Athenian  cleruchs. 

The  fate  of  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Mytilen6,  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  dicastery  for  the  dishonour  of  two  Mytile- 
nean  women,  whose  husbands  he  had  slain ;  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  this  case  among  the  susceptible 
Athenians,  that  Paches,  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  killed 
himself  with  his  sword  in  open  court. 

§  8.  The  fate  of  the  Plata}ans  and  Mytileneans  afifords  a  fearful 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  age  ;  but  these  horrors  soon 
found  a  parallel  in  Corcyra.  It  has  been  already  related  that, 
after  the  sea-fight  ofif  that  island,  the  Corinthians  carried  home 
many  of  the  principal  Corcyrasans  as  prisoners.  These  men  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence ;  and  while  Mytilend  was 
under  blockade,  were  sent  back  to  Corcyra,  nominaUy  under  the 
heavy  ransom  of  800  talents,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  island  frqm  the  Athenian  alliance.  Being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  oligarchical  citizens  on  their  return, 
they  assassinated  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  in  the 
senate-house,  and  then  carried  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  the  Corcyraeans  should  for  the  future  observe  a 
strict  neutraUty  between  the  contending  parties.  But  they  did 
not  stop  here.  They  determined  on  putting  down  the  demo- 
cratical party  by  force,  and  with  this  view  seized  the  piincipal 
harbour,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  market-place.  The  people, 
however,  got  possession  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  Acropolis ;  and  having  been  reinforced  by  slaves  from  the 
interior,  whom  they  promised  to  emancipate,  they  renewed  the 
oombat  on  the  following  day.  The  oligarchs,  driven  to  extremity, 
adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  setting  fire  to  the  town, 
and  thus  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  near  the  docks  ;  but 
an  adverse  wind  fortunately  prevented  it  from  extending  to  the 
remainder  of  the  city. 

The  Athenians  had  been  informed  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Corcyra,  and  at  this  juncture  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twelve 
triremes,  under  the  command  of  Nicostratus,  arrived  from  Nau- 
pactus.  Nicostratus  behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  did  his 
best  to  restore  peace  between  the  parties.  He  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  this  object,  when  the  position  of  affairs  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Peloponuesian  fleet  of  53  gal- 
leys under  the  command  of  Alcidas.  Nicostratus  succeeded,  by 
skilful  manoeuvres,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  small 
fleet,  but  was  obUged  at  last  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good 
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order,  and  without  losing  any  of  his  vessels.  Alcidas,  however, 
with  his  usual  slowness,  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  attack  the  capital  at  once,  though  Brasidas  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  so.  He  lost  a  day  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  in  the  following  night  fire-signals  upon  the  island  of  Leucas 
telegraphed  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  60  triremes 
under  Eurymedon.  Alcidas  now  only  thought  of  making  his 
escape,  which  he  effected  before  daybreak,  leaving  the  Corcyrsean 
ohgarchs  to  their  fate. 

Another  vicissitude  thus  rendered  the  popular  party  in  Cor- 
cyra  again  triumphant.  The  vengeance  which  they  took  on  their 
opponents  was  fearful.  The  most  sacred  sanctuaries  afforded  no 
protection  ;  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  were  sacrificed 
to  civil  hatred.  In  one  case  a  father  slew  even  his  own  son. 
These  scenes  of  horror  lasted  for  seven  days,  during  which  death 
in  every  conceivable  form  was  busily  at  work.  Yet  the  Athenian 
admiral  did  not  once  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities. 
About  600  of  the  oligarchical  party,  however,  effected  their 
escape,  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Iston6,  not  far  from 
the  capital. 

§  9.  Thucydides,  in  drawing  this  bloody  picture  of  domestic 
dissensions,  traces  the  causes  of  it  to  the  war.  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  men  are  not  overmastered  by  an  irresistible  neces- 
sity, the  feelings  both  of  states  and  individuals  are  mild  and 
,  humane.  But  a  war  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta  and  Athens — 
one  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic,  the  other  of  the  demo- 
cratic, principle— became  a  war  of  opinion,  and  embittered  the 
feelings  of  pohtical  parties,  by  offering  to  each  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  enforcing  its  views  through  an  aUiance  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  cities.  The  example  of 
Corcyra  was  soon  followed  in  other  Hellenic  states.  Not  only 
were  the  dispositions  of  men  altered  by  these  causes,  but  even 
the  very  names  of  things  were  changed.  Daring  rashness  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  bravery,  whilst  considerate  delay 
was  denounced  as  the  mere  pretext  of  timidity.  Wisdom  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  cowardice,  and  the  weighing  of  every- 
thing as  a  pretence  for  attempting  nothing.  The  simpUcity 
which  generally  characterises  virtue  was  ridiculed  as  dulness  and 
stupidity  ;  whilst  he  was  regarded  as  the  cleverest  who  excelled 
in  cimning  and  treachery,  and  especially  if  he  employed  his  arts 
to  the  destruction  of  his  nearest,  and  therefore  unsuspecting, 
friends  and  relatives. 
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S  I.  SiiUi  year  of  the  wir.     Rattini  of  th«  pligne.    ParilicstioD  of  Dtio*. 
f  2,  S«ventfa  year.     Porti&stioD  of  Pjlvt.     §  3.  Altempb  of  lh«  Liced>- 

moniaot  to  recoier  Pfliu.  S  4.  Arrival  tni  Tidory  ofths  AUisiiui  fleet. 
Blockade  of  SphictcrlK,  g  5.  The  Lucdcmoiiiuu  uie  for  peace  at  Atfaeu. 
EitnTigantdemuiiliof  Cleon.  §6.  Renewal  of  hoelilitiei.  S  7-  Debate* 
Jn  the  Auemhiy.  Cleoa  elected  general.  ^  S.  Ci4itaje  of  Sphacterii. 
§9.  AJvantageaoftheviclory.  §  10.  Proceedingi  atCorcjra.  SUiighUT 
of  the  oligarch*.  §  II.  Eighth  jrear  of  the  war.  Capture  of  CfUiera. 
$  12.  iDTigioD  of  the  Megarid  and  B<eotia  by  the  Atheaians.  Capture  of 
Niuea,  the  port  of  Megara.  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Delium.  §  13.  Bratidaa  in  Thrace.  Takes  Amphipolii.  Banuhment  of 
Thucydidee.  §  1«.  Ninth  year  of  the  war.  A  truce  betn-een  Sparta  and 
Athens.  The  war  continued  in  Thrace.  §  15.  Tenth  year  of  the  war. 
Cleon  proceed!  to  Amphipolin.  His  defeat  and  death.  Ueath  of  Biasidai. 
§  16.  ElcTenth  year  of  the  war.     Fifty  years'  peace  between  Athsu  and 

f  1.  The  b^inniiig  of  the  siitk  year  of  ihe  war  (b.c.  426)  wu 
marked  by  uatural  calamitiee  wluch  seemed  to  proaent  a  counter- 

part  to  the  moral  disturbaoces  which  were  agitating  Greece. 
Flooda  and  earthquakes  of  unusual  violence  and  frequency  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  ;  and  the  LacedtemoDians,  alarmed  at 
tiiese  portents,  abstained  from  their  intended  invasion  of  Attica. 
The  military  operations  of  the  Atheniaos  were  mtimportaot. 
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The  plague,  which  had  reappeared  at  Athens  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  now  making  fearful  ravages.  This 
scourge  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo  ;  and  in  order, 
as  it  seems,  to  propitiate  that  deity,  a  complete  purification  of 
Deloe  was  performed  in  the  autumn.  All  the  bodies  interred 
there  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Rhenea ;  whilst  for  the  future  it  was  ordered  that  no  deaths 
or  births  should  be  suffered  to  take  place  on  the  sacred  island. 
At  the  same  time  the  celebration  of  the  Delian  festival,  to  be 
renewed  every  fourth  year,  was  revived  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour ;  and  thus  in  some  measure  compensated  the  Athenians  for 
their  exclusion,  through  the  war,  from  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games. 

§  2.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  425)  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  army  under  Agis,  after  a  stay  of  only  15  days  in  the  Attio 
territory,  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Athenians  had  estsr 
blished  a  military  post  at  I^lus  in  Messenia.  In  consequenoe 
of  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  here- 
after, the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  to  Sicily, 
under  the  conmiand  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  ;  but  on  their 
way  thither  these  officers  were  directed  to  stop  at  Corcyra,  and 
to  assist  the  people  against  the  oligarchs,  who,  as  already  related^ 
had  fortified  themselves  at  Mount  Istond,  and  were  annoying 
the  capital  Demosthenes,  who  had  acquired  great  glory  by  a 
campaign  against  the  Ambradans,  had  also  embarked  in  the 
same  fleet,  with  a  kind  of  roving  commission  to  make  descenta 
on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  I^lus,  on  the  modem  bay  of  Na- 
varino,  struck  him  as  an  eligible  spot  on  which  to  establish  some  of 
theMessenians  from  Naupactus,  since  it  was  a  strong  position,  from 
which  they  might  annoy  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  excite  revolt 
among  their  Helot  kinsmen.  As  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Corcyra,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles  were  averse  to  the  delay  which  the  scheme  of  Demos- 
thenes would  occasion.  But  an  accident  caused  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  fleet  had  scarcely  passed  Pylus,  when  it  was  driven 
back  to  that  spot  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  as  the  bad  weather 
continued  for  some  time,  the  soldiers  on  board  amused  them- 
selves, under  the  directions  of  Demosthenes,  in  constructing  a 
sort  oif  rude  fortification.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  favour- 
able for  the  work,  and  in  five  or  six  days  a  wall  was  thrown  up 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Demosthenes  undertook 
to  garrison  the  place.  Five  ships  and  200  Hoplites  were  left 
behind  with  him  ;  and,  being  afterwards  joined  by  some  Messe- 
nian  privateers,  he  appears  altogether  to  have  |)osse8sed  a  force 
of  about  1000  men. 
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{  3.  This  insult  to  the  LacedsBmonian  territory  caused  great 
alarm  and  indignation  at  Sparta.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
under  Thrasjmelidas,  was  ordered  from  Corcyra  to  Pylus  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Agis  evacuated  Attica,  and  marched  towards 
the  same  place.  So  vast  a  force,  both  naval  and  mUitarj,  seemed 
io  threaten  destruction  to  the  little  garrison.  Thrasjmelidas, 
on  arriving  with  the  fleet,  immediately  occupied  the  small  unin- 
habited and  densely  wooded  island  of  Sphacteria,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  narrow  channels  on  the  north  and  south, 
almost  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  was  a  spacious  basin,  in  which  Thrasymelidas 
stationed  his  ships. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  Demosthenes  anticipated  the  most 
dangerous  attack.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  not.oriously  un- 
skilful in  besieging  walls,  and  on  the  landside  a  few  imperfectly 
armed  troops  would  suffice  to  keep  their  whole  army  at  bay. 
Bat  towards  the  sea  was  a  small  open  space  which  remained  un- 
fortified. Here,  therefore,  Demosthenes,  after  hauling  his  three 
remaining  triremes  ashore^for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he 
had  despatched  two  to  Eurymedon,  to  soUcit  assistance — took 
post  himself  with  60  chosen  hoplites. 

The  assault  from  the  sea  was  led  by  Brasidas,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  distinguished  commanders  that  Sparta  ever 
produced.  The  narrowness  of  the  landing-place  admitted  only 
a  few  triremes  to  approach  at  once.  Brasidas  stood  on  the  prow 
of  the  foremost,  animating  his  men  by  his  words  and  gestures ; 
but  he  was  soon  disabled  by  numerous  wounds,  and  fell  back- 
wards into  his  vessel,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  After  repeated 
attempts  on  this  and  the  following  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
unable  to  effect  a  landing ;  whilst  the  Athenians  considered  their 
success  decisive  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  trophy,  the 
ohief  oi*nameut  of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  which  had 
dropped  into  the  water. 

I  4.  Whilst  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  for  another 
assault,  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  They  had  strangely  neglected  to  secure  the  entrances 
into  the  bay :  and,  although  the  Athenian  admiral  spent  the 
first  day  in  reconnoitring,  they  were  stiQ  either  so  inconceivably 
slow,  or  so  paralysed  by  surprise  and  terror,  that,  when  on  the 
morrow  the  Athenian  ships  came  sailing  through  both  the  un« 
defended  channels,  many  of  their  triremes  were  still  moored, 
and  part  of  their  crews  ashore.  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
desperate.  Both  sides  fought  with  extraordinary  valour ;  but 
victory  at  length  declared  for  the  Athenians.  Five  Peloponne- 
sian ships  were  captured  ;  the  rest  were  saved  only  by  running 
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them  ashore,  where  tiuy  were  protected  b;  the  lAoedtetnonuui 


The  Atheniana,  thus  masters  of  the  sea,  were  enabled  to 
blockade  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
LacedcemoDian  arm?  was  shut  up,  maoj  of  them  native  Spartans 
of  the  highest  families.  In  so  grave  an  emergency  meaaengers 
were  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  The  Ephon  themselves  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desponding  was  their  view 
of  the  matter,  that  they  saw  no  issue  from  it  but  a  peace.  They 
therefore  proposed  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  erf 
opening  negotiations  at  Athens.  They  agreed  to  surrender  their 
whole  fleet,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attacks  upon  Pylus  till  the 
return  of  the  envoys,  when  their  ships  were  to  be  restored. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Sphacteria,  but  not  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  against  it ; 
whilst  the  Lacedtemoaiaas  were  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
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besieged  with  proTisions  enough  for  their  sabsiBtenoe  during  the 

armistice. 

§  5.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  at  Athens  by  beholding 
the  pride  of  Sparta  thus  humbled  and  her  envoys  suing  for 
peace.  Cleon  availed  himself  of  the  elation  of  the  moment  to 
insist  on  extravagant  demands.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  him 
than  the  restoration  of  those  places  which  Athens  had  ceded 
fourteen  years  before,  when  the  Thirty  Tears'  truce  was  con- 
duded  ;  namely,  Nisaea,  Pegse,  TrcBzen,  and  Achaia ;  and  his 
influence  in  the  assembly  induced  it  to  adopt  his  viei^'s.  The 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  hoped 
from  the  assembly,  proposed  a  private  negotiation  with  a  few 
chosen  individuals.  But  Cleon  would  not  hear  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  envoys  attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  com- 
pletely bullied  and  silenced  them  by  his  violence,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sent  back  to  Pylus,  as  they  had  come,  in  an  Athe- 
nian trireme. 

§  6.  When  the  envoys  returned,  the  Lacedaemonians  demanded 
the  restoration  of  their  fleet,  according  to  agreement ;  but  £ury- 
medon  refused  to  comply,  under  the,  apparently,  false  pretext 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  the  armistice  by  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Pylus.  Hostilities  were  now  resumed,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  The  blockade  of  Sphacteria  began 
to  grow  tedious  and  harassing.  The  force  upon  it  continually 
received  supplies  of  provisions  either  from  swimmers,  who  towed 
skins  filled  with  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  or 
from  Helots,  who,  induced  by  the  promise  of  emancipation  and 
large  rewards,  eluded  the  blockading  squadron  during  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  and  landed  cai^oes  on  the  back  of  the  island. 
The  summer,  moreover,  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  the  storms 
of  winter  might  probably  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  blockade 
altogether.  Under  these  circumstances,  Demosthenes  began  to 
contemplate  a  descent  upon  the  island ;  with  which  view  he 
ooUected  reinforcements  from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus,  and 
also  sent  a  message  to  Athens  to  explain  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  blockade,  and  to  request  further  assistance. 

§  7.  These  tidings  were  very  distasteful  to  the  Athenians,  who 
had  looked  upon  Sphacteria  as  their  certain  prey.  They  began 
to  regret  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  for  making 
a  peace,  and  to  vent  their  displeasure  upon  Cleon,  the  director  of 
their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  But  Cleon  put  on  a  face  of 
brass.  He  charged  the  messengers  from  Pylus  with  having 
misrepresented  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  when  that  position 
proved  untenable,  began  to  abuse  the  strategi.  His  political 
opponent^  Nicias,  was  then  one  of  those  officers,  a  man  of  quiet 
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disposition  and  moderate  abilities,  but — a  peculiar  distinction  in 
those  days — thoroughly  honest  and  incorruptible,  pure  in  his 
morals  and  sincerely  religious.  Him  Cleon  now  singled  out  for 
his  vituperation,  and  pointing  at  him  with  his  finger,  exclaimed 
— ^  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  take  the  island  if  our  generals 
were  men.  If  /  were  Strategus,  I  would  do  it  at  once !"  This 
burst  of  the  tanner  made  the  assembly  laugh.  He  was  saluted 
with  cries  of  "  Why  don't  you  go,  then  ?  '*  and  Nicias,  thinking 
probably  to  catch  his  opponent  in  his  own  trap,  seconded  the 
voice  of  the  assembly  by  offering  to  place  at  his  disposal  what- 
ever force  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  Cleon 
at  first  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  dangerous  honour  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  But  the  more  he  drew  back  the  louder  were  the  as- 
sembly in  caUing  upon  him  to  accept  the  office  ;  and  as  Nicias 
seriously  repeated  his  proposition,  he  adopted  with  a  good  grace 
what  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  evading.  Nay,  he 
even  declined  the  assistance  of  the  regidar  Athenian  hopHtes, 
and  engaged,  with  some  heavy-armed  Lemnian  and  Imbrian 
troops,  together  with  some  Thracian  peltasts  and  400  bowmen, 
in  addition  to  the  soldiers  already  at  Pylus,  to  take  Sphacteria 
within  twenty  days,  and  either  kill  all  the  LacedaQmonians  upon 
it,  or  bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens. 

§  8.  Never  did  general  set  out  upon  an  enterprise  under 
circumstances  more  singular ;  but,  what  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, fortime  enabled  him  to  make  his  promise  good.  In 
fiEU^  as  we  have  seen,  Demosthenes  had  already  resolved  on 
attacking  the  island.  Cleon  procured  that  general  to  be  named 
his  second  in  command,  and  thus  stepped  in,  with  a  nominal 
authority,  to  intercept  the  honours  which  were  in  reality  due  to 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicias  is  not  free  from  blame  on 
this  occasion.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  command  to  Cleon, 
whom  he  deemed  totally  incompetent  for  it,  merely  with  the  view 
of  ruining  a  political  opponent,  and  to  have  left  the  interests  of 
Athens  wholly  out  of  sight. 

When  Cleon  arrived  at  Pylus  he  found  everything  prepared 
for  the  attack.  Accident  favoured  the  enterprise.  A  fire 
kindled  by  some  Athenian  sailors,  who  had  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooking  their  dinner,  caught  and  destroyed  the  woods 
with  which  the  island  was  overgrown,  and  thus  deprived  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  one  of  their  principal  defences.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  reputation  of  the  Spartan  arms, 
that  Demosthenes  considered  it  necessary  to  land  about  10,000 
soldiers  of  different  descriptions,  among  whom  were  800  Athe- 
nian hophtea,  although  the  Lacedaemonian  force  consisted  of 
only  about  420  men.    Their  commander,  Epitadas,  was  posted 
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with  the  main  body  in  the  oentre  of  the  island.  An  outpost  of 
30  hoplites  defended  the  extremity  farthest  from  Pylus,  The 
end  of  the  island  facing  that  place,  steep  and  rugged  by  nature, 
was  rendered  still  stronger  by  a  circuit  of  rude  stones,  of  an- 
cient and  unknown  origin,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fort. 
The  Athenians,  having  landed  before  daybreak,  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of  30  hophtes.  Then  De- 
mosthenes, having  divided  his  hght-armed  troops  into  bodies  of 
about  200  men  each,  which  were  to  hover  round  and  annoy  the 
enemy,  drew  up  his  800  hopUtes  in  battle  array  near  the  spot 
where  he  had  landed.  Epitadas  had  therefore  to  advance  against 
him  with  his  main  body,  about  360  in  number,  over  ground  ob- 
structed by  the  ashes  and  stumps  of  the  burnt  wood,  and  amidst 
a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  light  troops  on  his  flanks  and  rear. 
At  length,  distressed  by  a  species  of  warfare  which  he  had  no 
means  of  repelling,  and  almost  blinded  by  the  dust  and  ashes, 
Epitadas  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  the  stone  fort  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Athe- 
nian hoplites.  Here,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  being  able  to  use  their  spears  and  swords  in  close 
combat,  the  Tjacedaomonians  for  a  long  while  kept  their  assailants 
at  bay  ;  till  some  I^Iessenians,  stealing  round  by  the  sea-shore, 
over  crags  and  cliffs  which  the  Lacedajmonians  had  deemed  im- 
practicable, suddenly  appeared  on  the  high  ground  which  over- 
hung their  rear.  They  now  began  to  give  way,  and  would  soon 
have  been  all  slain  ;  but  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  being  anxious 
to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  called  off  their  men  from 
the  pursuit,  and  sent  a  herald  to  summon  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  surrender.  The  latter,  in  token  of  compliance,  dropped  their 
shields,  and  waved  their  hands  above  their  heads.  They  re- 
quested, however,  permission  to  commimicate  with  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  mainland ;  who,  after  two  or  three  communica- 
tions, sent  them  a  final  message — ^  to  take  counsel  for  themselves, 
but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."  The  survivors  then  surrendered. 
They  were  292  in  number,  120  of  whom  were  native  Spartans 
belonging  to  the  first  families.  By  this  surrender  the  prestige 
of  the  Spartan  arms  was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  The 
Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  deemed  invincible ;  but  their  pre- 
vious feats,  especially  at  Thermopyke,  had  inspired  the  notion 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield  ;  an  opinion  which  could 
now  no  longer  be  entertained. 

§  9.  Cleon  had  thus  performed  his  promise.  On  the  day  after 
the  victory,  he  and  Demosthenes  started  with  the  prisoners  for 
Athens,  where  they  arrived  within  20  days  from  the  time  of 
Cleon's  departure.    Altogether,  this  affair  was  one  of  the  meet 
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&yourable  for  the  Athenians  that  had  occurred  during  the  war. 
The  prisoners  would  serve  not  only  for  a  guarantee  against  fu- 
ture invasions,  which  might  be  averted  by  threatening  to  put 
them  to  death,  but  also  as  a  means  for  extorting  advantageous 
conditions  whenever  a  peace  should  be  concluded.  Nay,  the 
victory  itself  was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  enabled 
the  Athenians  to  place  Pylus  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and, 
by  garrisoning  it  with  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  to  create  a 
stronghold  whence  Lacunia  might  be  overrun  and  ravaged  at 
pleasure.  The  Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  so  sensible  of 
these  things,  that  they  sent  repeated  messages  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose a  peace,  but  which  the  Athenians  altogether  disr^arded. 

§  10.  Meanwhile,  after  the  victory  at  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles  proceeded  with  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Corcyra, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  they  took  by  storm  the 
post  of  the  oligarchs  on  Mount  Iston6.  The  latter  at  first  retired 
to  an  inaccessible  peak,  but  subsequently  surrendered  them- 
selves on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Athens  to  be  judged  by  the 
Athenian  assembly.  Ehirymedon,  the  same  man,  it  wiU  be  ob- 
served, who  had  before  abandoned  the  Corcyraeans  to  all  the 
fiiry  of  civil  discord,  assented  to  these  conditions,  and  caused 
the  prisoners  to  be  secured  in  the  small  adjoining  island  of 
Ptychia  But  he  took  not  the  shghtest  pains  to  carry  out  the 
agreement ;  nay,  he  even  connived  at  the  artifices  of  the  Cor- 
cyrscan  democracy  to  entrap  the  prisoners  into  a  breach  of  the 
capitulation,  and  thus  procure  a  pretext  for  their  destruction. 
For  this  purpose  emissaries  in  the  guise  of  friends  were  sent 
over  to  Ptychia  to  persuade  the  prisoners  that  Eurymedon  in- 
tended to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  inducing  some  of  them  to  escape  in  a  boat  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  boat  was  seized  in  the  act,  and  Eurymedon  now 
delivered  up  the  prisoners  to  the  democratical  party.  They 
were  at  first  confined  in  a  large  building,  whence,  chained  two 
and  two  together,  they  were  led  out  to  execution  in  companies 
of  twenty.  They  advanced  through  a  road  hned  with  armed 
men,  who  singled  out  their  private  enemies,  and  struck  and 
wounded  them  till  they  perished.  "  These  scenes,"  says  a  great 
historian,  "  are  real  prototypes  of  the  September  massacres  at 
Paris :  all  the  prisoners,  just  as  at  Paris,  were  led  from  the  prison 
between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  and  cut  to  pieces.*'*  What, 
however,  renders  this  scene  still  more  disgusting  than  the  Pa- 
risian massacres,  is,  that  a  third  party — Eurymedon,  with  his 
Athenians — looked  on  in  cold  blood,  and  saw  these  atrocities 

*  Niebuhr,  *  Letturefi  on  Ancient  History,*  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
Or.  P 
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perpetrated  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  preveut 
them.  After  three  companies  had  been  destroyed  the  remaining 
prisoners  refused  to  quit  the  building,  or  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  it ;  at  the  same  time  piteously  imploring  the  Athenians  to 
kill  them,  rather  than  abandon  them  to  the  cruelties  of  their 
countrymen.  But  Eurymedon  was  inexorable.  The  i>eople  now 
unroofed  part  of  the  building,  and  assailed  the  prisoners  with 
showers  of  tiles  and  arrows,  till,  in  order  to  escape  this  hngering 
fate,  they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  work  of  death 
proceeded  through  the  night.  At  daybreak  the  people  entered 
the  building  with  carts,  and  piling  upon  them  the  dead  bodies, 
in  number  about  300,  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 

§  11  The  eighth  year  of  the  war  (B.C.  424)  opened  with  bril- 
liant prospects  for  the  Athenians.  But  their  good  foi*tune  had 
now  reached  its  culminating  point ;  and  before  the  year  closed, 
their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Delium  and  the  loss  of  their  empire 
in  Thrace  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  they 
had  previously  gained.  At  first,  however,  success  still  attended 
their  arms.  Nicias  reduced  the  important  island  of  Cythera,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the. 
towns  of  Cythera  and  Scandeia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Laconia,  which  he  ravaged  in  various  places.  Among 
his  conquests  here  was  the  town  of  Thyrea,  where  the  Lacede- 
monians had  allowed  the  iEginetans  to  settle  after  their  expul- 
sion from  their  own  island.  Thyrea  was  destroyed,  and  the  sur- 
viving iEginetans  carried  to  Athens  and  put  to  death.  Among 
the  horrors  which  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
has  noted  as  characterizing  the  times,  the  murder  of  2000  Helots 
by  the  Lacedoemonians  stands  conspicuous.  Alarmed  for  their 
own  safety  since  the  estabUshment  of  an  Athenian  and  Messe- 
nian  force  at  Pylus,  the  Lacedaemonians  about  this  time  pro- 
claimed that  those  Helots  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  ser\'ices  during  the  war  should  come  forward  and  claim 
their  hberty.  A  large  body  appeared,  out  of  whom  2000  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  emancipation.  Crowned  with  garlands, 
and  honoured  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  reUgion,  the 
unhappy  Helots  paid  with  their  hves  for  the  hberty  thus  so- 
lemnly acquired.  In  a  short  time  they  all  disappeared,  no  man 
knew  how,  by  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors,  who  took  this  per- 
fidious and  detestable  method  to  rid  themselves  of  formidable 
enemies. 

§  12.  Elate  with  their  continued  good  fortune,  the  Atheniana 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  all  the  possessions 
which  they  had  held  before  the  Thirty  Years'  truce.  For  this 
purpose  they  planned  two  important  expeditions,  one  against 
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Megara  and  the  other  against  BoDotia.  In  the  former  they  were 
partially  successful.  They  seized  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara, 
which  they  permanently  occupied  with  an  Athenian  garrison  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  Megara 
itself  by  the  energy  of  Brasidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  collecting  troops  for  his  Thracian 
expedition.  Receiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Megara,  he 
immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  city  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  which  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  attack. 

The  expedition  against  Bccotia  was  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Some  Boeotian  exiles,  and  other  malcontent 
citizens,  had  formed  a  plan  to  betray  Siphae,  on  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth, and  Chseronea,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  on  the  same  day  to  invade  Boeotia  from 
the  south,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delium,  a  place 
about  five  miles  frx)m  Tanagra,  strongly  situated  upon  the  cliffs 
on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  anticipated  that  these  simultaneous 
attacks  at  various  points  would  divide  the  Boeotian  forces,  and 
render  the  enterprise  easy  of  execution.  But  the  scheme  was 
betrayed,  and  miscarried.  Demosthenes,  who  was  to  attack  Siphae 
and  Chaeronea,  found  those  places  preoccupied  by  a  formidable 
Boeotian  force,  which  rendered  vain  all  hopes  of  surprising  them. 
Hippocrates,  who  commanded  the  army  of  invasion  from  the  south, 
proceeded  to  execute  his  part  in  the  arrangement,  and  marched  to 
Delium  with  the  very  large  force  of  7000  Athenian  hoplites,  toge- 
ther with  25,000  hght  armed  troops  and  several  hundred  cavalry. 
A  day's  march  brought  him  to  Delium,  where  he  immediately 
fortified  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  besides 
other  works.  When  these  were  completed,  a  garrison  was  left  in 
the  place,  and  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.  On 
arriving  at  the  heights  between  DeUum  and  the  plain  of  Oropus, 
they  were  encountered  by  the  Boeotians,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Tanagra.  Their  army  consisted  of  about  7000 
Boeotian  hopUtes,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
Theban  warriors,  10,000  hght  armed  troops,  500  peltasts,  and 
1000  horse.  They  were  led  by  the  eleven  Boeotarchs  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  though  the  supreme  command 
seems  to  have  been  vested,  probably  alternately,  in  the  two 
Boeotarchs  of  Thebes,  Pagondas  and  Aranthides.  AH  the  Boeot- 
archs, with  the  exception  of  Pagonda8,'were  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat,  they  should  be  suffered 
to  retire  unmolested.  But  that  commander,  disregarding  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues,  appealed  to  the  patriotic  and  rehgious 
feeUngs  of  the  soldiers.  He  painted  in  strong  colours  the  danger 
of  suffering  this  insult  to  their  territory  to  pass  impunished,  and 
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pointed  out  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable  for  an  attack, 
whikt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  had  incurred  the  anger 
of  Apollo  by  violating  liis  temple.  Having  by  these  representa- 
tions persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  drew 
up  the  army  in  order  of  battle  imder  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
concealed  them  from  the  Athenians.  Hippocrates,  on  his  side, 
hastened  to  prepare  his  troops  for  the  battle.  His  hoplites  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  of  eight  deep,  having  the  hght  armed  troops 
and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  heavy  Boeotian  phalanx,  on  the 
contrary,  was  twenty-five  deep ;  the  Theban  hoplites  occupying 
the  right,  with  the  other  heavy-armed  Bcootiaus  on  the  left  and 
in  the  centre.  The  light-armed  troops  and  cavalry  were  ranged, 
as  in  the  Athenian  line,  upon  the  flanks.  The  Boeotians,  ascend- 
ing the  hill  in  this  array,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Athenians,  raised  the  war-shout  and  charged,  l)efore  Hippocrates 
had  finished  addressing  his  men.  Ravines  at  both  extremities 
of  the  line  prevented  the  light  troops  fi*om  engaging ;  but  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  hophtes  met  in  desperate  conflict.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Boeotians  was  repulsed  ;  but  on  the  right  the  skill 
and  valour  of  the  chosen  Theban  warriors  who  led  the  van,  as 
well  as  the  superior  weight  of  the  deep  and  densely  compacted 
phalanx,  bore  down  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Pagondas, 
having  sent  round  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
restored  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  that  side  also.  The  rout  of 
the  Athenians  was  now  complete.  Some  fled  back  to  Delium, 
some  to  Oropus,  others  to  the  heights  of  Fames.  Hippocrates 
himself  feU  in  the  engagement,  together  with  1(mX)  hoj^ites ;  a 
loss  about  double  that  of  the  Boeotians.  Fortunately  for  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  had  commenced  late  in  the  day,  and  they 
were  thus  rescued  by  the  friendly  shades  of  night  from  the  pur- 
suit and  massacre  which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  them. 
When  on  the  morrow  an  Athenian  herald  asked  the  cus- 
tomary permission  to  bury  the  slain,  the  Boeotians  reproached 
the  Athenians  with  the  violation  of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  and  re- 
fused the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture  till  the  sacrilege  should  be 
expiated,  and  Delium  evacuated.  They  immediately  invested 
that  place,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seventeen  days. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping 
by  sea,  but  about  2<X)  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boeotians.  Altogether  the  battle  of  Delium  was  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  fought  during  the  first  period  of  the  war.  An 
in le testing  feature  of  the  battle  is  that  both  Socrates  and  his 
pupil  Alcibiades  were  engaged  in  it,  the  former  among  the 
hoplites,  the  latter  in  the  cavalry.  Socrates  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  instead  of  throw- 
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log  down  tlieir  arms,  kept  together  in  a  compact  bodj,  and  re- 
pulsed tbe  attacks  oF  tfae  purauiDg  horse.  His  retreat  waa  also 
protected  b;  Alcibiadee. 

§  13.  This  disastrous  battle  was  speedily  followed  b;  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  Athaoian  empire  in  Thrace.  At  the  request 
of  Perdiccaa,  king  of  Macedoaia,  aud  tif  the  Chalcidian  towns, 
who  bad  sued  for  help  against  the  Athenians.  Brasidas  was 
sent  by  the  LacedtemOQian  govenimeDt  into  Thrace,  at  the 
head  of  700  Helot  bopLites  and  such  otbera  a^  be  coidd  succeed 
in  raising  in  Greece.  While  engaged  in  levying  troops  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  he  saved  Megara  trom  &]ling 
into  tbe  banda  of  tbe  Athenians,  as  has  been  already  related. 
Having  obtained  10<X>  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  in  addition  to 
the  700  mentioned  above,  he  succeeded,  by  a  rapid  and  dox- 
terouB  march  through  tbe  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  in  effecting 
a  junction  with  Perdiccas,  with  whom  he  marched  into  Thrace, 
Here  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  come  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
cities  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Athens.  His  bravoiy,  his 
kind  and  oonciUatiog  demeanour,  his  probity,  moderation,  and 
good  fiutb,  soon  gained  him  the  respect  and  love  of  tbe  alliea  of 
Athens  in  that  quarter  ;  whose  defection  was  likewise  promoted 
by  the  news  of  the  Athenian  reverses.  Acanthus  and  Stagirus 
hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  him  ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  by  means  of  forced  marches,  be  suddenly  and  unei- 
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pectedly  appeared  before  the  important  Athenian  colony  of 
Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.  In  that  town  the  Athenian  party 
was  the  stronger,  and  sent  a  message  for  assistance  to  Thucy- 
dides,  the  historian,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Eucles,  was  then 
general  in  those  parts.  Thucydides  hastened  with  seven  ships 
from  Thasos,  and  succeeded  in  securing  Eion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Stryraon  ;  but  Amphipolis,  which  lay  a  little  higher  up  the 
river,  allured  by  the  favourable  terms  offered,  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  Brasidas.  For  his  want  of  vigilance  on  this  occasion, 
Thucydides  was,  on  the  motion  of  Cleon,  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, and  spent  the  following  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile. 
From  Amphipolis  Brasidas  proceeded  to  the  easternmost  penin- 
sula of  Chalcidic6,  where  most  of  the  towns  hastened  to  surrender. 
At  Toron6,  on  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  the  gates  were  opened 
by  an  anti-Athenian  party.  The  Athenian  garrison  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  fort ;  but  Brasidas  took  the  place  by  storm,  and 
put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword. 

}  14.  The  Athenians  were  so  much  depressed  by  their  defeat 
at  Dolium,  that  they  neglected  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  They  now  began  to  think 
seriously  of  peace,  and  to  entertain  the  proposals  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  were  on  their  side  solicitous  about  their  prisoners 
still  in  custody  at  Athens.  Early  in  b.c.  423,  the  ninth  year  of 
the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  year,  with  a  \'iew  to  th« 
subsequent  adjustment  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  peace. 
The  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were,  however,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  news  that  Scion6  had  revolted  to  Brasidas.  This 
revolt  app>ears  to  have  taken  place  two  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce  ;  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  every  thing 
should  remain  in  statu  quo  till  peace  was  definitively  concluded, 
the  Athenians  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  restored. 
With  this  demand  Brasidas  refused  to  comply.  Excited  by  the 
sf)eechos  of  Cleon,  the  Athenians  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals 
for  arbitration,  and  sent  an  armament  against  Scion6,  with  orders 
that  every  man  in  the  place  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  war  was  thus  revived  in  those  distant  regions,  but 
nearer  home  the  truce  was  observed.  Brasidas,  who  had  been 
deserted  by  the  faithless  Perdiccas,  threw  himself  into  Toron6 
on  the  approach  of  the  Athenians.  Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  who 
had  arrived  in  Chalcidic6  with  50  triremes  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  commenced  operations  against  Mend6,  which  had  also 
revolted.  The  town  was  surrendered  by  a  party  among  the 
citizens :  the  Lacedcemonian  garrison  contrived  to  escape  to 
Scion6,  which  town  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  invest ;  and 
when  Nicias  had  completely  blockaded  it,  he  returned  to  Athena. 
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$  15.  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  b,c.  422,  when  the  truce  expired.  Early  in  August  Cleon 
having  been  appointed  to  the  command,  proceeded  against 
Scion6,  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes,  carrying  1200  hopUtes,  300 
cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  subsidiary  troops.  In  the  absence 
of  Brasidas  he  succeeded  in  taking  Toron6  and  Galepsus,  but 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Stagirus.  He  then  lay  for  some  time 
inactive  at  Eion,  till  the  murmurs  of  his  troops  compelled  him 
to  proceed  against  Amphipolis.  Thither  Brasidas  had  also 
directed  his  march,  with  an  army  of  2000  hoplites,  300  Greek 
cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  Ught  armed  Thracians.  He  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Cerdylium  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  he  could  survey  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  Cleon,  he  threw  all  his  troops  into  the  town. 
That  general  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Amphipolis.  Having  deserted  the  peaceful  art  of  dressing  hides 
for  the  more  hazardous  trade  of  war,  in  which  he  was  almost 
totally  inexperienced,  and  having  now  no  Demosthenes  to  direct 
his  movements,  Cleon  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard  by  a 
very  ordinary  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Brasidas,  who  contrived 
to  give  the  town  quite  a  deserted  and  peaceful  appearance. 
Cleon  suffered  his  troops  to  fall  into  disorder,  till  he  was  sud- 
denly sur{)rised  by  the  astounding  news  that  Brasidas  was  pi'e- 
paring  for  a  sally.  Cleon  at  once  resolved  to  retreat.  But  his 
skill  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He  had  no  conception  that  he 
could  be  attacked  till  Brasidas  had  drawn  out  his  men  and 
formed  them,  as  if  they  were  on  parade,  in  regular  order.  He 
therefore  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 
His  left  wiug  had  already  filed  off,  and  his  centre  with  straggHng 
ranks  was  in  the  act  of  following,  when  Brasidas  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  flung  open,  and  rushing  out  at  the  head 
of  only  150  chosen  aoldiera,  charged  the  retreating  columns  in 
flank.  They  were  immediately  routed ;  but  as  Brasidas  was 
hastening  to  attack  the  Athenian  right,  which  was  only  just 
breaking  ground,  and  where  Cleon  himself  was  posted,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Though 
his  men  were  forming  on  the  hiD,  Cleon  fled  as  fast  as  he  could 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pursued  and  slain  by  a 
Thraciau  |)eltast.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of 
their  general,  the  right  wing  maintained  their  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  some  cavalry  and  peltasts  issuing  from  Am- 
phipoHs  attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly.  On  assembling  again  at  Eion  it  was  found  that  half  the 
Athenian  hoplites  had  been  slain.  Brasidas  was  carried  into 
Amphipolis,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
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victory.  He  was  interred  within  the  walls  with  great  military 
pomp  in  the  centre  of  what  thenceforth  became  the  chief  agora ; 
he  was  proolaimed  osciat,  or  founder  of  the  town  ;  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  with  am^aal  games  and  eacrifices. 

§  16.  By  the  death  of  Braaidaa  and  Cleon,  the  two  chief  ob- 
stacles to  a  peace  were  removed  ;  for  the  former  loved  war  for  the 
sake  of  its  glory,  the  latter  for  the  handle  which  it  afforded  for 
agitation  and  for  attacking  his  poUtical  opponents.  Ihe  Athenian 
Nicias,  and  the  Spartan  king  Pleiatoaoaz,  zealously  forwarded 
the  negotiations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  421,  a  peooe 
for  SO  years,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  was  concluded 
OB  the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  cap- 
tured during  the  war.  The  Thebans,  however,  retained  Pktna 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  on  the 
same  grounds  Athens  was  allowed  to  hold  Nisseft,  Anactorium, 
and  SoUium.  Neutral  towns  were  to  remain  independent,  and 
pay  only  the  assessment  of  Aristides.  By  this  treaty  Sparta 
socrilioed  the  interests  of  her  allies  in  hvour  of  her  own.  Her 
oonfederates  viewed  it  with  jealousy  aad  distrust,  and  four  of 
them,  namely,  the  Bceotians,  Connthianit,  Eleons,  and  Megorians, 
positively  refused  to  ratify  it.  Alanned  at  this  circumstance,  ss 
wall  as  at  the  expiration  of  her  Thirty  Years'  Truce  with  Argos, 
Sparta  soon  afterwards  concluded  an  ofTensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Athens,  with  the  stipulation  that  each  might  in- 
crease or  diminish  at  pleasure  the  number  of  its  allies  a:id 
subjects. 


Centaur  from  the  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 


PiSLOPONNESlAN   WAU  CONTINUED.      FROM   THE   PEACE  OF   NiCIAS   TO 
THE  EXPEDITION   OF  THE   ATHENIANS  TO  SICILY. 

§  1 .  League  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Elea,  Mantinea,  and  Chalcidic^.  §  2.  Trans- 
actions between  Sparta  and  Athens.  §  3.  Policy  and  character  of  Alci- 
biades.  §  4.  He  adTocates  a  league  with  Argo«.  Resorts  to  a  stratagem 
to  procure  it.  §  5.  Alcibiades  victor  at  Olympia.  His  magnificence. 
§  6.  He  proceeds  to  Peloponnesus.  §  7.  Proceedings  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Battle  of  Mantinea.  §  8.  Revolutions  at  Argos.  A  democracj 
established.  §  9.  Conquest  of  Meloe  hj  ihe  Athenians.  §  10.  Interven- 
tion of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  §  11.  Embassy  of  the  Egestseans.  They 
deceive  the  Athenians  respecting  their  wealth.  §  12.  The  Athenians  re- 
solve on  an  expedition  to  Sicily.  §  13.  Preparations  at  Athens.  Popular 
delusion.  §  14.  Mutilation  of  the  Herms.  Accusation  of  Alcibiades. 
§  15.  Departure  of  the  Athenian  fleet  for  Sicily. 

§  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  peace  which  she  had  concluded ;  and 
soon  afterwards  some  of  them  determined  to  revive  the  ancient 
pretensions  of  Argos,  and  to  make  her  the  head  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, which  should  include  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Athens.    The  movement  was  begun  by  the  Corin- 
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thians,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  because  the  Lacedemonians 
had  allowed  Athens  to  retain  SoUium  and  Anactorium.  The 
league  was  soon  joined  by  the  Eleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Chalcidians.  But  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
[MDwerful  city  of  Tegea  to  unite  with  them  ;  whilst  the  oligar- 
chical governments  of  Ba»otia  and  Megara  also  stood  aloof. 

§  '2.  Between  Sparta  and  Athens  themselves  matters  were  far 
from  being  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  S^)arta  confessed  her  in- 
ability to  compel  the  Bccotians  and  Corinthians  to  accede  to  the 
peace,  or  even  to  restore  the  town  of  Amphipohs.  After  the 
death  of  Brasidas,  Clearidas  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Amphipohs ;  and  he  now  pretended  that  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  surrender  it  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
However,  he  withdrew  with  his  garrison  from  the  place  ;  and 
the  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  take 
})<).s8e})sion  of  it.  All  that  they  effected  in  that  quarter  was  to 
reduce  Scion6,  when  the  bloody  decree  of  Cleon  was  carried  into 
execution.  Athens  consequently  refused  to  evacuate  Pj'lus, 
though  she  removed  the  Helots  and  Messenians  from  it. 

§  3.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  respecting  the  surrender 
of  Pylus,  Alcibiades  took  a  prominent  part.  This  extraordinar}' 
man  had  already  obtained  immense  influence  at  Athens.  Young, 
rich,  handsome,  profligate,  and  clever,  Alcibiades  was  the  very 
model  of  an  Athenian  man  of  fashion.  In  lineage  he  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  plebeian  orators  of  the  day.  The  Athenian  public, 
in  spite  of  its  excessive  democracy,  was  anything  but  insensible 
to  the  prestige  of  high  birth  ;  and  Alcibiades  traced  his  jvatemal 
descent  from  the  iEIacid  heroes  Eurysaces  and  Ajax,  whilst  on 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  Alcmseonida;, 
and  consequently  with  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Clinias,  Pericles  had  become  his  guardian.  From  early  youth 
the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  was  marked  by  violence,  reck- 
lessness, and  vanity.  He  delighted  in  astonishing  the  more 
sober  portion  of  the  citizens  by  his  capricious  and  extravagant 
feats.  Nothing,  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  laws,  was  secure 
from  his  petulance.  Sometimes  we  find  him  beating  a  school- 
master for  not  having  a  copy  of  Homer  in  his  school,  or  inter- 
rupting the  performances  of  the  theatre  by  striking  his  fellow 
choregus  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  effaces  with  his  own  hand  an 
inrlictment  published  against  a  Thasian  poet,  and  defies  both 
prosecutor  and  magistrate  to  proceed  with  it.  His  beauty,  his 
wit,  and  his  escapades,  had  made  him  the  darling  of  sdl  the 
Athenian  ladies,  nor  did  the  men  regard  him  with  less  admira- 
tion. But  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  whether  public 
or  private.     The  "hon's  whelp,"   as  he  is  termed  by   Aristo- 
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phanes,  was  even  suspected,  in  his  boundless  ambition,  of  a 
design  to  enslave  his  fellow-citizens.  His  vices,  however,  were 
partly  redeemed  by  some  brilliant  qualities.  He  possessed  both 
boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  action ;  and  though  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
had  already  on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery.  His  more  serious  studies  were  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  for  which  some  skill  as  an  orator 
was  necessary.  In  order  to  attain  it  he  frequented  the  schools 
of  the  sophists,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  disdectics  of  Pro- 
dicus,  Protagoras,  and  above  all  of  Socrates.  As  an  orator  he 
seems  to  have  attained  a  respectable,  but  not  a  first,  rank.  He 
had  not  the  rapid  and  spontaneous  flow  of  ideas  and  words 
which  characterised  the  eloquence  of  Pericles.  He  would  fre- 
quently hesitate  in  order  to  cull  the  most  choice  and  elegant 
phrase ;  and  a  lisp,  whether  natural  or  affected,  which  turned 
all  the  r's  into  Ts,  must  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  his 
oratory. 

§  4.  Such  was  the  man  who  now  opposed  the  apphcation  of 
the  Laceda)monian  ambassadors.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
personal  pique  was  the  motive  of  his  opposition.  The  poUtics 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  democratic,  and  his  grandfather  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Pisistratidse.  But  he  himself  on  his  first 
entrance  into  public  hfe,  a  httle  before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  had 
manifested  ohgarchical  sentiments,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  which  had  formerly  connected 
his  family  with  Sparta.  With  the  view  of  becoming  the  Spartan 
proxenus  at  Athens,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
towards  the  Spartan  prisoners,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
forwarding  the  peace.  But  the  Spartan  government  rejected 
his  advances,  and  even  sneered  at  the  idea  of  intrusting  their 
pohtical  interests  to  a  youth  known  only  by  his  insolence  and 
profligacy.  The  petulant  Alcibiades  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
such  an  affront.  He  immediately  threw  himself  with  all  the 
restless  energy  of  his  character,  into  the  party  opposed  to  Sparta, 
now  deprived  of  its  most  conspicuous  leader  by  th*  death  of 
Cleon.  He  began  to  advocate  a  league  with  Argos,  in  which 
city  the  democratic  party  at  that  time  predominated,  and  sent 
a  private  message  to  his  friends  there  advising  them  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  negotiate  the  admission  of  Argos  among  the 
allies  of  Athens.  A  joint  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  from 
Argos,  Elea,  and  Mantinea.  The  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured 
to  defeat  this  negotiation  by  sending  three  of  their  most  popular 
citizens  to  Athens,  to  make  another  attempt  to  procure  the 
cession  of  Pylus.     Their  reception  was  so  favourable,  that  Alci- 
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biadea,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  sucoeas,  resorted  to  a 
trick  in  order  to  defeat  it.  He  called  upon  the  Lacedssmonian 
envoys,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  his  personal  friend ;  and 
pretending  to  bave  resumed  his  predilections  for  Sparta,  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  tell  the  Assembly  that  they  were  furnished 
with  full  powers,  as  in  that  case  the  people  would  bully  them 
into  extravagant  concessions,  but  rather  to  say  that  they  were 
merely  come  to  discuss  and  report ;  promising,  if  they  did  so,  to 
speak  in  their  favour,  and  induce  the  Assembly  to  grant  the 
restitution  of  Pylus,  to  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  the 
chief  obstacle.  Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors were  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  Alcibiades,  assuming 
his  blandest  tone  and  most  winning  smile,  asked  them  on  what 
footing  they  came,  and  what  were  their  powers?  In  reply  to 
these  questions,  the  ambassadors,  who  only  a  day  or  two  before 
had  told  Nicias  and  the  Senate  that  they  were  come  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries, now  pubhcly  declared  in  the  face  of  the  assembly, 
that  they  were  not  authorized  to  conclude,  but  only  to  negotiate 
and  discuss.  At  this  announcement,  those  who  had  heard 
their  previous  declaration  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears. 
A  universal  burst  of  indignation  broke  forth  at  this  exhibition 
of  Spartan  duplicity ;  whilst  to  wind  up  the  scene,  Alcibiades, 
affecting  to  be  more  surprised  than  any,  distinguished  himself 
by  being  the  loudest  and  bitterest  in  his  invectives  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  he  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  should  be 
called  in,  and  an  alliance  instantly  concluded  with  Argos.  Tlie 
motion,  however,  was  defeated  for  the  present  by  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred,  and  which  caused  the  assembly  to  be 
adjourned.  This  delay  procured  Nicias  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Sparta,  and  making  another  attempt  at  adjustment. 
It  proved,  however,  unsuccessful.  Nicias  w^as  obUged  to  make 
the  mortifying  confession  of  his  failure  befoi'e  the  assembly  ;  and 
Alcibi  allies  thereupon  procured  the  completion  of  a  treaty  of 
alliance  for  100  years  with  Argos,  Ehs,  and  Man  tinea.  Thia 
took  ])Iaoe  in  the  year  420  b.  c.  Thus  were  the  Grecian  states 
involved  in  a  complicity  of  separate  and  often  apf>arently  oppo- 
site alliances.  It  was  evident  that  allies  so  heterogeneous  could 
not  long  hold  together ;  nevertheless,  nominally  at  least,  peace 
was  at  first  observed. 

§  5.  In  the  July  which  followed  the  treaty  with  Argos,  the 
Olympic  games,  which  recurred  every  fourth  year,  were  to  be 
celebrated.  The  Athenians  had  been  shut  out  by  the  war  from 
the  two  previous  celebrations  ;  but  now  Elean  heralds  came  with 
the  usual  forms  to  invite  their  attendance.     Curiosity  was  ex- 
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cited  throughout  Qreece  to  see  what  figure  Athens  would  make 
at  this  great  Pan-Hellenic  festival.  War,  it  was  surmised,  must 
have  exhausted  her  resources,  and  would  thus  prevent  her  from 
appearing  with  becoming  splendour.  But  from  this  reproach 
she  was  rescued  by  the  wealth  and  vanity,  if  not  by  the  patri- 
otism of  Alcibiades.  By  his  care,  the  Athenian  deputies  exhi- 
bited the  richest  display  of  golden  ewers,  censers,  and  other 
plate  to  be  used  in  the  pubUc  sacrifice  and  procession ;  whilst 
for  the  games  he  entered  in  his  own  name  no  fewer  than  the  un- 
heard of  number  of  seven  four-horsed  chariots,  of  which  one 
gained  the  first,  and  another  the  second  prize.  Alcibiades  was 
consequently  twice  crowned  with  the  olive,  and  twice  proclaimed 
victor  by  the  herald.  In  his  private  tent  his  victory  was  cele- 
brated by  a  magnificent  banquet.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the  Athenian 
allies  ;  for  the  whole  Ionic  race  was  interested  in  appearing  with 
due  honour  at  this  grand  national  festival. 

§  6.  The  growing  ambition  and  success  of  Alcibiades  prompted 
him  to  carry  his  schemes  against  Sparta  into  the  very  heart  of 
Peloponnesus,  without,  however,  openly  violating  the  peace.  For 
the  first  time  an  Athenian  general  wtts  beheld  traversing  the 
peninsula,  and  busying  himself  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
several  of  its  states.  He  persuaded  the  citizens  of  Patne  iu 
Achaia  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens;  and  proceeded  with 
the  few  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  assist  the  Argives  iu 
an  attack  upon  Epidaunis,  a  city  conveniently  situated  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  Argos  and  Athens.  The  territory 
of  Epidaurus  was  ravaged  ;  and  late  in  the  autumn,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  3(X)  men  by  sea  to  the  assistance  of  that  city  ;  but 
nothing  decisive  took  place. 

§  7.  The  Lacedaemonians  now  found  it  necessary  to  act  with 
more  vigour  ;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  418,  they  assembled  a  very 
large  army,  consisting  both  of  their  allies  and  of  their  own  troops, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos  in  three  divisions.  Their 
operations  were  judiciously  planned.  The  Spartan  king,  Agis, 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  Argive  army  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  easily  have  cut  it  to  pieces  ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  an  engagement  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  two  of 
the  Argive  leaders  proceeded  to  Agis,  and  by  undertaking  to 
procure  a  satisfactory  alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in- 
duced him  to  grant  a  truce  of  four  months.  Shortly  after  this 
truce  had  been  concluded  the  Athenians  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Argives  with  a  force  of  1000  hoplites  and  400  cavalry. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  come  in  a  civil  capacity.     He  now  persuaded  the  Argives 
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to  marcli  with  these  troops  and  other  allies  against  the  town  of 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.  Having  reduced  Orchomenos,  they 
proceeded  against  Tegea,  hoping  to  become  masters  of  it  through 
the  treachery  of  a  party  among  the  citizens.  These  proceedings, 
however,  roused  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  Man  tinea  with  a  lai^e  force.  Agis,  who  had  incurred  the  just 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  improvident  truce  before 
mentioned,  was  nevertheless  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
this  army  ;  but  only  in  consideration  of  his  having  promised  to 
wipe  out  his  former  disgrace  by  performing  some  great  exploit. 
He  marched  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion near  the  Heraclcum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  whence  he  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country.  The  Argives  and  their  allies 
marched  forth  from  Mantinea,  and,  posting  themselves  on  ver}- 
nigged  and  advantageous  ground,  offered  the  Lacedsemonians 
battle.  Anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour,  Agis  was  hastening  to 
attack  them  even  at  this  disadvantage,  and  had  already  arrived 
within  javelin-throw,  when  an  aged  warrior  exclaimed  that  he 
was  now  about  "  to  heal  one  mischief  by  another."  Struck  by 
this  remark  Agis  drew  off  his  men,  and,  with  the  view  of  enticing 
the  Argives  from  their  position,  commenced  a  retrograde  march 
over  the  plain  ;  intending  also  to  block  up  a  watercourse  situated 
at  some  distance,  and  annoy  the  Mantineans  by  flooding  their 
lands.  Finding,  however,  this  project  to  be  impracticable,  he 
returned  upon  his  steps  the  following  day,  when  his  columns 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plain.  But,  though  taken  somewhat 
by  suq)rise,  the  admirable  disci  phne  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ensured  by  a  continuous  subordination  of  officers,  as  well  as  by 
constant  drill,  enabled  Agis  to  form  his  hne  speedily  and  without 
confusion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  charging  before 
his  troops  were  formed,  the  Argive  generals  were  wasting  the 
time  in  haranguing  their  men.  The  Spartans,  who  were  soldiers 
by  profession,  needed  no  such  encouragement,  and  trusted 
rather  to  disci  phne  and  valour  than  to  fine  speeches.  Instead 
of  these,  the  inspiriting  war-song  resounded  through  their  ranks ; 
whilst  the  slow  and  steady  regularity  of  their  march  was  go- 
verned by  the  musical  time  of  their  pipers.  Their  opponents  on 
the  contrary  came  rushing  on  at  a  furious  pace.  From  the 
natural  tendency  of  Greek  armies  to  advance  somewhat  towards 
the  right,  in  order  to  keep  their  left  or  shielded  side  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  enemy,  the  left  wing  of  Agis  was  outflanked 
by  the  right  of  the  allies,  in  which  fought  a  chosen  body  of  1000 
Argive  hophtes,  formed  of  the  flower  and  aristocracy  of  the  city, 
and  maintained  and  drilled  at  the  public  expense.     On  this  side 
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the  Lacedffimonians  were  routed ;  but  Agis  nevertheless  pushed 
on  with  his  centre  and  right,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  aUies  was  computed  at  1100,  among  whom  were 
200  Athenians  and  both  their  generals,  Laches  and  Nicostratus. 
Of  the  Lacedsemonians  about  300  were  slain.  This  battle,  called 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought  in  June,  418  B.C.,  had 
great  effect  in  restoring  the  somewhat  tarnished  lustre  of  the 
Spartan  arms.  From  the  renown  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it, 
though  not  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  a  more  important  battle 
even  than  that  of  Delium. 

§  8.  This  defeat  strengthened  the  oligarchical  party  at  Argos, 
which  now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  aUiance 
with  Sparta.  To  assist  their  views  the  LacedsBmonians  marched 
in  great  force  to  Tegea,  and  offered  Argos  the  alternative  of  an 
alliance  or  war  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Alcibiades  to 
counteract  it,  a  treaty  was  eventually  concluded  between  the  two 
states.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolution  at  Argos.  The  demo> 
cratical  leaders  were  slain,  and  an  ohgarchical  government  esta- 
blished by  means  of  their  thousand  chosen  hopUtes.  But  the 
ohgarths  abused  their  power,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Bryas, 
the  commander  of  the  chosen  Thousand,  produced  a  counter- 
revolution. A  bride  of  the  humbler  class,  whom  he  had  ravished 
from  the  very  midst  of  a  wedding  procession,  and  carried  to  his 
house,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  during  the  night  with  the 
pin  of  her  brooch,  and  having  thus  effected  her  escape,  roused 
by  her  tale  of  woe  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The  latter, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Lacedssmonians  beiug  engaged  in  the 
festival  of  the  Gymnopaedia,  rose  against  the  aristocrats,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city,  and  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Athens.  An  attempt  to  construct  long  walls  from  Argos  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  was  defeated  by  the  Lacedee- 
moniaus  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  416  Alcibiades  arrived  to 
support  the  Argive  democracy  with  an  Athenian  armament, 
and  20  triremes.  Nevertheless,  the  peace  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  continued  to  be  nominally  observed,  although  the  gar- 
rison of  Pylus  were  committing  ravages  in  Laconia,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  way  of  reprisal,  infested  the  Athenian  com- 
merce with  their  privateers. 

§  9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  Athenians  attacked  and 
conquered  Melos,  which  island  and  Thera  were  the  only  islands  in 
the  -^gean  not  subject  to  the  Athenian  supremacy.  Their  arma- 
ment consisted  of  38  triremes  and  a  considerable  force  of  hopUtes. 
The  Melians  having  rejected  all  the  Athenian  overtures  for  a 
voluntary  submission,  their  capital  was  blockaded  by  sea  and 
land,  and  after  a  siege  of  some  months  surrendered.    On  the  pro- 
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posal,  as  it  appears,  of  Alcibiades,  all  the  adalt  males  were  put  to 
death,  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  island 
colonized  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  This  horrible  proceeding 
was  the  more  indefensible,  as  the  Athenians,  having  attacked  the 
Melians  in  full  peace,  could  not  pretend  that  they  were  justified 
by  the  custom  of  war  in  slaying  the  prisoners.  It  was  the 
crowning  act  of  insolence  and  cruelty  displayed  during  their 
empire,  which  from  this  x^eriod  began  rapidly  to  decline. 

§  10.  The  event  destined  to  produce  that  catastrophe — the 
intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily — was  already 
in  progress.  The  feuds  of  race  had  been  kindled  in  that  island, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Eleven  or 
twelve  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  (with  the  exception  of  Camarina),  to- 
gether with  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  had,  imder  the  headship  of 
Syracuse,  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  declared 
war  against  Leontini,  Camarina,  and  their  ally,  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  in  Italy. 

In  the  year  427  b.c.,  the  Leontines  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
to  crave  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  head  of  it  was 
the  rhetorician,  Qorgias,  the  novelty  of  whose  brilliant  eloquence 
took  the  Athenians  by  suq^rise,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  apx>Ucation.  However  that  may 
be,  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  8hii)8  was  des^mtched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Leontines,  and  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  reducing  all  Sicily,  of  whose  size  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  and  imi>erfect  notions,  to  the 
obedience  of  Athens.  A  subsequent  expedition  in  425  B.C.,  con- 
sisting of  forty  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Euryraedon  and 
Sophocles,  has  been  already  mentioned.*  The  selfish  and  am- 
bitious designs  of  Athens  had  however  become  so  evident  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian 
cities  met  at  Gela ;  where  the  Syracusan,  Hermocrates,  in  an 
able  and  patriotic  speech,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  lay 
aside  their  dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  defeating  the  schemes  of 
Athens.  The  Athenians  were  so  disappointed  at  this  failure, 
that  when  Eurymedon,  and  his  colleagues  Sophocles  and  Pytho- 
dorus,  returned,  they  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  having 
taken  bribes  to  accede  to  the  peace.  Eurymedon  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  his  follow  commanders  were  banished. 

§  11.  In  the  year  422  B.C.,  another  appUcation  for  assistance 
was  made  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Leontine  democracy,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  aristocrats ;  but  the  Athenians,  then 

♦  See  above,  p.  307. 
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smarting  under  their  recent  losses,  and  having  just  concluded  a 
truce  with  Sparta,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  grant  any  effectual 
succour.  In  the  spring  of  416  ac,  however,  an  embassy  from 
the  Sicilian  town  of  Egesta  was  more  successful.  A  quarrel  had 
broken  out  between  Kgesta  and  Selinus,  both  which  cities  were 
seated  near  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily  ;  and  Selinus,  having 
obtained  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  was  pressing  very  hard  upon  the 
Egestseans.  The  latter  ap|>ealed  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians rather  than  to  their  sympathies.  They  represented  how 
great  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Athens  if  the  Dorians  became  pre* 
dominant  in  Sicily,  and  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ; 
and  they  undertook,  if  the  Athenians  would  send  an  armament 
to  their  assistance,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Their  application  was  supported  by  the 
Leontine  exiles  still  resident  at  Athens.  But  their  most  power- 
ful advocate  was  Alcibiades,  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  In  these 
distant  expeditions  he  beheld  a  means  of  gratifying  his  passion 
for  adventure  and  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  of  retneving  his 
fortimo,  which  had  been  dilapidated  by  his  profligate  expendi- 
ture. The  quieter  and  more  prudent  Nicias  and  his  party  threw 
their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  at  their  instance  it  was 
resolved,  before  an  expedition  was  tmdertaken,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Egestscans  were  really  able  to  perform  the  promises 
they  had  made.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were  despatched 
to  Egesta,  whom,  however,  the  cunning  EgestsDans  completely 
deceived.  In  the  splendid  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx, 
^  a  magnificent  display  of  offerings  was  set  out,  consisting  of 
vessels  which  the  Egestscans  passed  off  for  solid  gold,  though 
only  silver  gilt.  In  the  private  houses,  where  they  were  invited 
to  banquet  after  banquet,  the  Athenian  envojrs  were  astonished 
at  the  profusion  of  plate  under  which  the  sideboards  groaned, 
but  which  was  slily  transferred  for  the  occasion  from  one  house 
to  another.  Sixty  talents  of  silver,  placed  in  their  hands  as 
earnest-money,  completed  the  delusion  ;  and  the  commissioners^ 
who  were,  i>erhaps,  not  unwilling  to  be  deceived,  returned 
to  Athens  with  magnificent  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Egesta. 

§  12.  Dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  the 
means  for  accomplisliing  which  seemed  ready  provided,  the' 
Athenian  assembly  at  oucc  decided  on  despatching  a  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes,  under  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  with  the 
design  of  assistmg  Egesta,  of  restoring  the  Leontine  democracy, 
and  lastly  of  establishing  the  influence  of  Athens  throughout 
Sicily,  by  whatever  means  might  be  found  practicable.  Nicias,. 
though  named  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition, 
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entirely  disapproved  of  it,  and  denounced  it  in  the  assembly 
as  springing  from  the  vain  glory  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades. 
The  latter  repelled  these  not  unmerited  attacks  in  a  violent 
speech,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  to  ratify  their  former  deci- 
sion. Another  attempt  of  Nicias  to  deter  the  Athenians  from 
the  enterprise  by  representing  the  enormous  force  which  it 
would  require,  had  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had 
intended  ;  for  the  assembly,  taking  him  at  his  word,  decreed  a 
fleet  of  100  instead  of  60  triremes,  together  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  land  forces. 

§  13.  For  the  next  three  months  the  preparations  for  the  un- 
dertaking were  pressed  on  with  the  greatest  ardour.  Young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  all  vied  with  one  another  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  expedition.  Oracles  and  prophecies  predicting  success  were 
circulated  through  the  city,  and  greedily  listened  to.  So  great 
was  the  throng  of  volunteers,  that  the  care  of  the  generals  was 
restricted  to  the  task  of  selection.  The  trierarchs  contended 
which  should  produce  his  vessel  not  only  in  the  most  efficient, 
but  in  the  most  ornamental  state  of  equipment.  Five  years  of 
comparative  peace  had  accumulated  a  fresh  supply  both  of  men 
and  money ;  and  the  merchants  of  Athens  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  as  in  a  trading  expedition.  It  was  only  a  few  of  the 
wisest  heads  that  escaped  the  general  fever  of  excitement.  Me- 
ton,  the  astronomer,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  are  said  not 
to  have  shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm  ;  the  latter  warned, 
perhaps,  by  that  famihar  demon  to  whose  whispered  wisdom  hia 
ears  were  ever  open. 

§  14.  And  now  the  magnificent  armament  is  on  the  point  of 
saiUng.  The  brilliant  city  is  alive  with  hope,  and  pride,  and  ex- 
pectation, when  a  sudden  and  mysterious  event  converts,  all  these 
exulting  feelings  into  gloomy  foreboding. 

At  every  door  in  Athens,  at  the  comers  of  streets,  in  the 
market-place,  before  temples,  gymnasia,  and  other  public  places, 
stood  Herma),  or  statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  consisting  of  a 
bust  of  that  deity  surmounting  a  quadrangular  pillar  of  marble 
about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  When  the  Athenians 
rose  one  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  415  B.C.,  it  was  found 
.that  all  these  figures  had  been  mutilated  during  the  night,  and 
reduced  by  unknown  hands  to  a  shapeless  mass.  We  may  partly 
reaUze  the  feelings  excited  by  this  occurrence,  by  picturing  to 
ourselves  some  Roman  Catholic  town,  in  which  aU  the  statues  of 
the  Virgin  should  have  been  suddenly  defaced.  But  the  act  in- 
spired political,  as  weU  as  religions,  alarm.  It  seemed  to  indicate 
a  wide  spread  conspiracy,  for  so  sudden  and  general  a  mutilation 
must  have  been  the  work  of  many  hands.     Athens,  like  other 
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Grecian  states,  abounded  wij^h  clubs,  which,  like  our  societies  of 
freemasons,  offered  facilities  for  secret  and  extensive  combina- 
tions. This  will  probably  afford  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  the  fear  which  now  pervaded  Athens  ;  for  the  sacrilege  might 
only  be  a  preliminary  attempt  of  some  powerful  citizen  to  seize 
the  despotism,  and  suspicion  pointed  its  finger  at  Alcibiades. 
Active  measures  were  taken  and  large  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators.  A  public  board  was  appointed  to 
examine  witnesses,  which  did  not,  indeed,  succeed  in  eUciting 
any  facts  bearing  on  the  actual  su})ject  of  inquiry,  but  which 
obtained  evidence  respecting  similar  acts  of  impiety  committed 
at  previous  times  in  drunken  froUcs.  In  these  Alcibiades  him- 
self was  impUcated ;  and  though  the  fleet  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
departure,  Pythonicus  rose  in  the  assembly  and  accused  him  of 
having  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  giving  a  represen- 
tation of  them  in  a  private  house,  producing  in  evidence  the 
testimony  of  a  slave.  Pythonicus  also  charged  him  with  being 
privy  to  the  mutilation  of  the  HermoD,  but  without  bringing  for- 
ward the  shghtest  proof.  Alcibiades  denied  the  accusation,  and 
implored  the  people  to  have  it  investigated  at  once.  His  enemies, 
however,  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  the  inquiry  postponed 
tiU  his  return  ;  thus  keeping  the  charge  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  gaining  time  to  poison  the.  pubhc  mind  against  him. 

§  15.  The  day  had  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Corcyra 
was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  aUies  ;  but  even  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenian  armament  was  a  spectacle  imposing  in 
the  extreme.  Of  the  himdred  triremes,  sixty  were  equipped  as 
men  of  war,  the  rest  as  transports.  Fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Athenian  hophtes,  700  of  the  class  of  Thetes  to  act  as  marines, 
together  with  500  Argive  and  250  Mantinean  hophteS;  marched 
at  daybreak  to  embark  at  the  Pirsous,  accompanied  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population.  As  the  ships  were  preparing  to  slip 
their  moorings,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  enjoined  silence,  and 
the  voice  of  the  herald,  accompanied  by  that  of  the  people,  was 
Ufbed  up  in  prayer.  Then  followed  the  chanting  of  the  pasan, 
whilst  the  officers  on  the  decks  of  their  respective  vessels  made 
hbations  of  wine  to  the  gods  from  gold  and  silver  goblets.  At 
length  at  a  given  signal  the  whole  fleet  started  from  Pirseus, 
each  crew  striving  as  in  a  nautical  contest  to  arrive  first  at  the 
island  of  iEgina.  The  people  who  Hned  the  beach  watched  the 
vessels  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  to  the  city 
with  heavy  hearts  and  ominous  misgivings. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  CONTINUED.      THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION. 

§  1.  Armament  mustered  at  Corcyra.  §  2,  Its  reception  in  Italy.  Proceed- 
ings at  Syracuse.  §  3.  Plans  of  the  Athenian  generals.  §  4.  The  advice 
of  Alcibiades  adopted.  Regains  over  Naios  and  Catana.  §5.  Proceed- 
ings at  Athens  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermee,  and  the  profanation 
of  the  mysteries.  §  0.  Alcibiades  accused,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Athens. 
§  7.  Proceedings  of  Nicias  in  Sicily.  §  8.  Preparations  of  the  Sicilians  for 
defence.  §  9.  Nicias  lays  siege  to  Syracuse.  §  10.  He  seizes  Epipolte  and 
constructs  a  fort  at  Syk^.  Attempt  of  the  Syracusans  against  it.  §11. 
Arrival  of  the  Spartan  general  Gylippus.  Change  in  the  Athenian  pros- 
pects. §  12.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedasmonians.  They  fortify  De- 
oeleia.  §  13.  The  Syracusans  defeat  the  Athenians  at  sea.  §  14.  Demos- 
thenes and  EurymedoQ  arrive  in  Sicily  with  reinforcements.  Reverses* 
The  Athenians  resolve  to  retreat.  §  15.  Naval  engagement  in  the  Great 
Harbour.  Victory  of  the  Syracusans.  §  16.  Its  effects.  Disastrous  retreat 
of  the  Athenians.  Sun-ender  of  Demosthenes.  §17.  Surrender  of  Nicias. 
Ti*eatment  of  the  prisoners.  Death  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  §  18. 
Their  characters. 

§  1.  The  Athenian  fleet  destined  for  Sicily  was  joined  at  Cor- 
cyra by  the  other  allies  in  the  month  of  July,  416  b.c.  Tlie 
whole  armament  when  mustered  consisted  of  134  triremes  and 
two  Rhodian  penteconters,  and  had  on  board  5100  hophtes,  480 
bowmen,  of  whom  80  were  Cretans,  700  Rhodian  slingers,  and 
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120  Megarian  exiles,  who  served  as  light-armed  troops.  The 
fleet  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  500  transports,  carrying 
provisions,  warlike  stores,  and  artificers,  as  well  as  by  a  great 
many  private  trading  vessels.  Three  fast-sailing  triremes  were 
sent  ahead  to  asceiiain  the  disposition  of  the  ItaUan  and  Sicihan 
towns,  and  to  notify  to  the  Egestaeans  the  approach  of  assistance. 
The  fleet  then  made  for  the  lapygian  promontory,  in  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  by  Nicias,  Alcibiadcs,  and  Lamachus. 

§  2.  Their  reception  in  Italy  was  far  from  encouraging.  The 
utmost  they  could  obtain  was  permission  to  take  in  water,  and 
even  this  was  refused  by  the  Tarentines,  and  by  the  Epiae- 
phyrian  Locrians.  At  Khegium,  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
land  and  to  purchase  provisions ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  cuter  the  town,  and  the  citizens  refused  to  join  or  assist 
them.  Here,  therefore,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  three 
exploring  vessels. 

Rumours  of  the  intended  expedition  prevailed  at  Syracuse, 
but  were  treated  as  incredible.  Hermocrates,  however,  was  better 
informed  than  his  fellow-citizens.  He  urged  them  to  summon 
their  allies  and  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  even  exhorted  them 
to  sail  at  once  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and  from 
thence  to  ofler  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  gulf. 
But  the  demagogue  Atheuagoras  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a 
Action  invented  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  ohgarchical  party. 
At  last  one  of  the  generals  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  under- 
taking to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

§  3.  Meantime  the  three  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to 
Egesta  returned  to  Rhegium,  with  the  discouraging  news  that 
the  accounts  respecting  the  wealth  of  Egesta  were  entirely  fic- 
titious, and  that  the  sum  of  thirty  t^ents  was  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  hoped  for  from  that  quarter.  A  council  of  war 
was  now  held.  It  appears  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  ^-ithout  having  formed  any  definite  plan,  and 
each  now  proposed  a  difierent  one.  Nicias  was  of  opinion  that, 
since  no  eflectual  help  could  be  expected  from  the  Egestssans, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest 
possible  hmits,  and  with  that  view  that  they  should  sail  at  once 
against  the  Selinimtines,  obtain  from  them  the  beet  terms  pos- 
sible, and  then  return  home.  Alcibiades,  whose  hopes  of  glory 
and  profit  would  have  been  ruined  by  this  plan,  proposed  to  gain 
as  many  aUies  as  they  could  among  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and,  having  thus  ascertained  what  assistance  they  could  rety 
upon,  to  attack  Syracuse  and  Sehnus.  Lamachus  was  for  bolder 
measures.  He  recommended  an  immediate  attack  upon  Syracuse, 
whilst  it  was  yet  unprepared  for  defence.    The  terror  of  the 
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Syracusans  would  probably  cause  them  to  surrender,  and  the 
capture  of  their  city  would  determine  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of 
Sicily ;  but,  if  they  lingered,  negotiated,  and  did  nothing,  they 
would  firdt  be  regarded  with  indifference  and  then  with  con- 
tempt. 

§  4.  The  advice  of  Lamachuswas  the  most  soldierhke, and, though 
seemingly  the  boldest,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  in  the  end.  But  neither  of  his  coUeagues  approved 
of  it,  anil,  as  Lamachus  was  poor,  and  possessed  no  great  pohtical 
interest,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The  counsel  of  Alcibiades 
was  adopted  as  a  mean  between  the  other  two.  Messana  refused 
his  sohcitations,  but  Naxos  cordially  joined  the  Athenians.  Alci- 
biades then  sailed  southwards  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fleet,  and,  passing  Syracuse,  despatched  ten  triremes  into  the 
Great  Harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  its  docks  and  forti- 
fications. Nothing  further  was  attempted ;  but  as  they  sailed 
back  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  by  surprise  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Catana,  which  was  now  made  the  head-quarters 
of  the  armament. 

§  6.  An  unwelcome  message  greeted  Alcibiades  at  Catana. 
After  his  departure  from  Athens  fresh  inquiries  were  instituted 
respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermaa,  and  the  offer  of  large 
rewards  brought  forward  additional  evidence.  The  public  agita- 
tion and  anxiety  were  kept  alive  by  the  demagogues  Pisander 
and  Charicles,  two  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  de- 
nounced the  affair  not  only  as  a  sacrilege,  but  also  as  a  con- 
spiracy for  putting  down  the  democracy  and  establishing  a 
tyranny.  Numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  citizens  of  the 
highest  character  were  thrown  into  prison  on  the  testimony  of 
hireUng  wretches.  Terror  reigned  in  the  city,  and  the  fear  of 
being  informed  against  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  convocation 
of  the  senate  by  the  herald  was  a  signal  to  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  market-place  to  disperse.  Among  the  persons  arrested  was 
Andocides,  the  orator,  who  was  induced  by  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  come  forward  and  state  what  he  knew  of  the  affair.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  rank,  and  his  evidence  was  impHcitly  believed, 
especially  as  it  was  confirmed  by  his  slaves,  who  were  put  to  the 
torture.  Those  whom  he  denounced  were  executed.  He  saved 
his  own  hfe  by  turning  informer,  but  the  hatred  he  incurred 
was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  His  evidence 
was  most  probably  false,  and  the  whole  affair  has  ever  remained 
involved  in  mystery. 

§  6.  The  execution  of  the  supposed  criminals  had  the  effect 
of  tranquilUzing  the  city  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermas ; 
but  the  profanation  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  rite  regarded 
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with  the  deepest  reverence  at  AtheiLs,  still  remained  unezpiated. 
The  Eumolpidse,  and  other  great  families  who  held  hereditary 
offices  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  personally  insulted.  The  public  excitement  was  in* 
creased  by  the  appearance  of  a  Lacedsemonian  force  on  the 
frontier,  which,  it  was  suspected,  might  be  connected  with  some 
internal  conspiracy.  Both  ohgarchs  and  democrats  were  loud  in 
demanding  the  arrest  of  Alcibiades ;  and  Thessalus,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  who  belonged  to  the  former  party,  preferred  an  indict* 
ment  against  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  stop  the  Salaminiaa 
trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily,  carrying  the  decree  of  the 
assembly  for  Alcibiades  to  come  home  and  take  his  trial,  and 
which  met  him,  as  before  related,  on  his  arrival  at  Catana.  The 
commander  of  the  Salaminia  was,  however,  instructed  not  to 
seize  his  person,  but  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme, 
Alcibiades  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  to  effect  his  escape. 
When  the  ships  arrived  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  he  absconded,  and 
contrived  to  elude  the  search  that  was  made  after  him.  Never- 
theless, though  absent,  he  was  arraigned  at  Athens,  and  con- 
demned to  death  ;»  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  Eumol- 
pids  pronounced  upon  him  the  curses  of  the  gods.  On  hearing 
of  his  sentence  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^^  I  will  show 
them  that  I  am  still  alive." 

§  7.  Three  months  had  now  been  frittered  away  in  Sicily, 
during  which  the  Athenians  had  done  Uttle  or  nothing,  if  we 
except  the  acquisition  of  Naxos  and  Catana.  The  Syracusans 
began  to  look  upon  them  with  contempt.  They  even  meditated 
an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  at  Catana  ;  and  Syracusan  horse- 
men rode  up  and  insulted  them  in  their  camp.  Nicias  was  thus 
absolutely  shamed  into  undertaking  something,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.  By  a  false  message  that  the 
Catanseans  were  ready  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Athenians,  he 
induced  the  Syracusans  to  proceed  thither  in  great  force,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  their  absence  to  sail  with  his  whole  fleet  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  where  he  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Anapus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.  Here  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  breaking  down  the  biidge  over 
the  river.  The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  they  had  been 
deceived  at  Catana,  marched  back  and  offered  Nicias  battle  in 
his  new  position.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory ;  after  which  he  retii^d  to  Catana,  and  subsequently  to 
Naxos  into  winter  quarters.  He  then  sent  messages  to  Athens 
for  fresh  supplies  of  cavalry  and  money,  and  to  his  Sicihan  aUies 
for  reinforcements. 
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§  8.  The  Syracusans  employed  the  winter  in  preparations  for 
defence.  They  built  a  new  wall,  covering  both  their  inner  and 
outer  town  to  the  westward  (See  Plan,  Ct,  H,  I),  and  rendering 
any  attempt  at  circumvallation  more  difficult.  They  fortified 
and  garrisoned  the  temi>le  and  grove  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  They  despatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance,  in  the  latter  of  which 
towns  they  found  an  unexpected  advocate.  Alcibiades,  having 
crossed  from  T"^urii  to  Cyllen6  in  Peloponnesus,  received  a 
special  invitation  to  proceed  to  Sparta.  Hero  he  revealed  all  the 
plans  of  Athens,  and  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  friLstrate 
them.  For  this  puq)ose  he  advised  them  to  send  an  army  into 
Sicily,  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan  general,  and  by  way  of 
causing  a  diversion,  to  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Decelea  in 
the  Attic  territories.  The  Spartans  fell  in  with  these  views,  and 
resolved  to  send  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  Gylippus. 

§  9.  Kicia.s,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from 
Athens,  as  well  as  300  talents  in  money,  recommenced  hostiUties 
as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  of  it,  and  resolved  on  besieging 
Syracuse.  That  town  consisted  of  two  parts — the  inner  and  the 
outer  city.  The  former  of  these — the  original  settlement — was 
comprised  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  the  latter,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Achradina,  covered  the  high  groimd  of  the  pen- 
insula north  of  Oitygia,  and  was  completely  separate  from  the 
inner  city.  The  island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  the  modem  city  is 
now  confined,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  west,  and  the 
Little  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  channel.  The  Great  Harbour  is  a  splendid  bay,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of  which  is  protected 
on  the  left  hand  by  the  promontory  Plemmyrium,  and  on  the 
right  hand  by  a  projecting  cape  of  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The 
little  port,  also  called  Laccius,  which  lay  between  Ortygia  and  the 
outer  city,  was  spacious  enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  The  outer  city  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
sea,  and  by  sea-walls  which  rendered  an  assault  on  that  side  almost 
impracticable.  On  the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  wall, 
and  partly  also  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  in  some  parts 
was  very  steep.  The  low  ground  between  the  outer  city  and 
Ortygia  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
either,  but  was  employed  partly  as  a  burial  ground,  partly  for 
games  and  religious  processions.  West  and  north-west  of  the 
wall  of  the  outer  city  stood  two  unfortified  suburbs,  which  were 
at  a  later  time  included  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  under  the 
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names  of  1^^^^  '^^  Neapolis.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speakiDg,  the  Utter  was  called  Temenites,  firom  having  withio  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  ApoUo  Temenites.  Be- 
tween theee  two  suburbe  the  ground  rose  in  a  gentle  acclivity  to 
the  eummit  of  the  ranges  of  hills  called  Epipolfe. 

§  10.  It  waa  from  the  high  ground  of  Epipohe  that  Sjracuse 
was  most  exposed  to  attack.  The  Syracusan  generals  had 
hitherto  neglectod  this  important  position,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  occupying  it.  when  they  were  anticipated  by  Nicias. 
I&ndiug  at  Leon,  a  place  npon  the  bay  of  Thapsus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  six  or  seven  stadia  from  Epipohe,  the  Athenian 
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troops  reached  the  summit  just  as  the  Syraousans  were  marob- 
iDg  towards  the  heights.  They  made,  however,  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  Athenians,  which  was  repulsed  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  marched  their  troops  down 
the  ridge  and  offered  battle,  which  was  declined  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.  On  the  summit  of  Epipolee  Nicias  constructed  a  fort 
called  Labdalum  ;  and  then  coming  farther  down  the  hill  towards 
Syracuse,  he  built  another  fort  of  a  circular  form  and  of  con- 
siderable size  at  a  place  called  Syk6.  From  the  latter  point  he 
commenced  his  line  of  circumvallation,  one  wall  extending 
southwards  from  Syk6  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the  other  wall 
running  northwards  from  the  same  fortress  to  the  outer  sea  at 
Trogilus  (See  Plan,  K,  L,  M).  While  the  Athenians  were  busy 
upon  their  lines  towards  the  north,  the  Syracusans  ran  a  counted 
wall  from  their  own  lines  up  the  slope  of  the  EpipolaB  (See  Plan, 
N,  0),  but  after  a  sharp  conflict  it  was  taken  by  the  Athenians 
and  destroyed.  Not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  the  Syracusans 
commenced  a  second  counter-work,  and  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  ditch  and  stockade,  which  extended  again  from  their  own  lines 
across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus  (See  Plan,  P,  Q).  From  this 
new  position  they  were  also  dislodged  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  in 
the  assault,  which  was  led  by  Lamachus,  this  gallant  officer  was 
slain.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  entered  the  Qreat 
Harbour,  where  it  was  henceforth  permanently  estabhshed. 

The  Syracusans  ofifered  no  further  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  the  circumvallation,  which  was  at  length  completed  towards 
the  South.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space 
between  them,  which  was  perhaps  partly  roofed  over,  in  order  to 
afford  shelter  for  the  troops.  The  northern  wall  towards  Trogilus 
was  never  completed,  and  through  the  passage  thus  left  open  the 
besieged  continued  to  obtain  provisions. 

Nicias,  who,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  become  sole  com- 
mander, seemed  now  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  The  Syracusans 
were  so  sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  the  field  that  they  no 
longer  ventured  to  show  themselves  outside  the  walls.  They 
began  to  contemplate  surrender,  and  even  sent  messages  to 
Nicias  to  treat  of  the  terms.  This  caused  the  Athenian  com- 
mander to  indulge  in  a  false  confidence  of  success,  and  conse- 
quent apathy  ;  and  the  army  having  lost  the  active  and  energetic 
Lamachus,  operations  were  no  longer  carried  on  with  the  requi- 
site activity. 

§  11.  It  was  in  this  state  of  afiairs  that  the  Spartan  commander 
Gylippus  passed  over  into  Italy  with  a  little  squadron  of  four 
ships — two  Lacedaemonian  and  two  Corinthian — with  the  view 
merely  of  preserving  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country,  supposing 
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that  STracuse,  and,  with  her,  the  other  Oreek  cities  in  Sicily 
were  irretrievably  lost.  As  he  proceeded  southwards  along  the 
Italian  coast,  a  violent  storm  drove  him  into  Tarentum.  Nicias, 
though  informed  of  his  arrival,  regarded  his  little  squadron  with 
contempt,  and  took  no  measures  to  interrupt  his  progress.  From 
the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  Qylippus  learned  to  his  great  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  that  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation 
at  Syracuse  had  not  yet  been  completed  on  the  northern  side. 
He  now  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Messana,  which  were  left 
completely  unguarded,  and  arrived  safely  at  Himera  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  Here  he  announced  himself  as  the  forerunner  of 
larger  succours,  and  began  to  levy  an  army,  which  the  magic  of 
the  Spartan  name  soon  enabled  him  to  effect ;  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  march  towards  Syracuse  with  about 
3000  men.  His  approach  had  been  already  announced  by  Gon- 
gylus,  a  Corinthian,  who  had  been  sent  forwards  from  the 
Corinthian  fleet  then  assembled  at  Leucas.  The  Syracusans  now 
dismissed  all  thoughts  of  surrender,  and  wetit  out  boldly  to  meet 
Gylippus,  who  marched  into  Syracuse  over  the  heights  of  Epi- 
polse,  which  the  supineness  of  Nicias  had  left  unguarded.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  city,  Gylippus  sent  a  message  to  the  Athenians 
allowing  them  a  five  days'  truce  to  collect  their  effects  and 
evacuate  the  island.  Nicias  returned  no  answer  to  this  insulting 
proposal ;  but  the  oi)erations  of  GyUppus  soon  showed  that  the 
tide  of  affairs  was  really  turned.  His  first  exploit  was  to  cap- 
ture the  Athenian  fort  at  Labdalum,  which  made  him  master  of 
Epipoke.  He  next  commenced  constructing  a  counter-wall  to 
intersect  the  Athenian  lines  on  the  northern  side.  This  third 
counter-work  of  the  Syracusans  extended  from  their  city-wall  to 
the  northern  cUff  of  Epipolse,  and  waa  brought  to  a  successful 
completion.  (See  Plan,  S,  U.)  Gylippus  subsequently  built  a 
fort  (V)  upon  EpipolaD ;  and  from  this  fort  carried  another  wall 
which  joined  at  right  angles  the  counter-work  already  erected 
(See  Plan,  V,  W,  U).  This  turn  of  affairs  induced  those  SiciKan 
cities,  which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  to  embrace  the  side  of  Syra- 
cuse. Gyhppus  Was  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  thirty  tri- 
remes from  Corinth,  Leucas,  and  Ambracia.  Nicias  now  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  blockade  Syracuse  with  his  present  force 
was  hopeless.  He  therefore  resolved  to  occupy  the  headland  of 
Plemmyrium,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Harbour,  which  would  be  a  convenient  station  for  watch- 
ing the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  faciHtating  the  introduction  of 
supplies.  Her^  he  accordingly  erected  three  forts  and  formed  a 
naval  station.  Some  slight  affairs  occurred  in  which  the  balance 
of  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  Syi*acusans.    By  their  change 
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of  KtatioD  the  Atheniaas  were  now  a  besieged  rather  than  a  be> 
bieging  force.  Tlieir  triremes  were  becoming  leaky,  and  their 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  constantly  deserting.  Nicias  himself 
had  fallen  inUj  a  bad  state  of  health  ;  and  in  this  discouraging 
p^^^Hture  of  affairs  he  wrote  to  Athens  requesting  to  be  recailedf 
and  insisting  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments. 

§  1 2.  The  Athenians  refused  to  recall  Xicias,but  they  determined 
on  sending  a  large  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  The  news  of  these  fresh 
and  extensive  preparations  incited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  more 
vigorous  action.  The  i>eace,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  had  been 
violated  in  the  year  414  B.C.,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  Argive  territories,  whilst  the  Athenians  assisted 
the  Argives  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  and  laid  waste  Epi- 
daurus,  and  some  neighbouring  places.  But  in  the  spring  of 
413  B.C.,  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  king  Agis,  invaded  Attica 
itself,  and  following  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  estabUshed  them- 
selves permanently  at  Decelea,  a  place  situated  on  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Fames,  about  14  miles  north  of  Athens,  and  commanding 
the  Athenian  plain.  The  city  was  thus  placed  in  a  state  of  si^e. 
Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls ;  the  revenues  were 
falling  off,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  expenses  were  increasing. 
Yet  even  under  these  circumstances  the  Athenians  had  no 
thoughts  of  abandoning  their  ambitious  enterprises.  It  was 
resolved  not  only  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  but  also  to 
insult  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  For  this  purpose  Charides  waa 
sent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  ;  and  being  assisted 
by  Demosthenes  with  the  armament  which  he  was  conducting 
to  Sicily,  Charicles  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  at  a  spot  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  Athenian  fort  at  Pylus. 

§  13.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  the  Syracusans  had  gained  such 
confldonce  that  they  even  ventured  on  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Athenians.  A  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  in  which  the  Athenians  were,  indeed,  victorious ;  l)ut 
when  they  sailed  back  to  their  station  at  Plemmyrium,  they 
found  that  Gylippus  had  taken  advantage  of  this  diversion  to 
attack  and  take  their  forts  there,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of 
stores  and  provisions  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Moreover,  the 
Syracusans  were  not  discouraged  by  their  defeat  from  venturing 
on  another  naval  engagement.  They  had  greatly  improved  the 
construction  of  their  vessels  by  strengthening  their  bows,  and 
had  learnt  how  to  meet  or  evade  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the 
Athenians,  which  were  also  considerably  impeded  by  the  narrow 
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limits  of  the  Great  Harbour,  now  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
second  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  now  obliged  to  haul  up  their  ships  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  lines  of  their 
fortified  camp.  A  still  more  serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of 
the  battle  was  the  loss  of  their  naval  reputation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Athenians  had  ceased  to  be  invincible  on  the  sea  ;  and 
the  Syracusans  no  longer  despaired  of  overcoming  them  on  their 
own  element. 

§  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Syracusans,  a  fresh  Athenian  fleet  of  75  triremes,  under 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  entered  the  Great  Harbour  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  It  had  on  board  a  force 
of.5000  hoplites,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  were  Athenians,  and 
a  great  number  of  light  armed  troops.  The  active  and  enter- 
prising character  of  Demosthenes  led  him  to  adopt  more  vigor- 
ous measures  thai>  those  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued.  He 
saw  at  once  that  whilst  Epipolae  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Syracusans  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  their  city,  and  he 
therefore  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  recapture  of  that  position. 
But  all  his  attempts  were  unavailing.  He  was  defeated  not  only 
in  an  open  assault  upon  the  Syracusan  wall,  but  in  a  nocturnal 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  surprise.  These  reverses  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  breaking  out  of  sickness  among  the  troops.  De- 
mosthenes now  proposed  to  return  home  and  assist  in  expelling 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  Attica,  instead  of  pursuing  an  enter- 
prise which  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  But  Nicias,  who  feared  to 
return  to  Athens  with  the  stigma  of  failure,  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  step.  Demosthenes  then  urged  Nicias  at  least 
to  sail  immediately  out  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  take  up  their 
position  either  at  Thapsus  or  Catana,  where  they  could  obtain 
abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  and  would  have  an  open  sea  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  their  fleet.  But  even  to  this  proposal  Nicias 
would  not  consent ;  and  the  army  and  navy  remained  in  their 
former  position.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Gylippus  received 
such  large  reinforcements,  that  Nicias  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  his  colleague.  Preparations  were  secretly 
made  for  their  departure,  the  enemy  appear  to  have  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  intention,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 
their  ill-fated  quarters  on  the  following  morning,  when  on  the 
very  night  before  (27  Aug.  413  B.C.)  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took 
place.  The  soothsayers  who  were  consulted,  said  that  the  army 
must  wait  thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  before  it 
could  quit  its  present  position  ;  and  the  devout  and  supersti- 
tious Nicias  forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  this  decision. 
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Meanwhile  the  intention  of  the  Athenians  became  known  to 
the  Syracusans,  who  determined  to  strike  a  blow  before  their 
enemy  escaped.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  Athenian  station 
both  by  sea  and  land.  On  land  the  attack  of  Gylippus  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  completely  defeated^ 
and  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  division,  was  slain. 

The  spirits  of  the  Syracusans  rose  with  their  victories,  and 
though  they  would  formerly  have  been  content  with  the  mere 
retreat  of  the  Athenians,  they  now  resolved  on  effecting  their 
utter  destniction.  With  this  view  they  blocked  up  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Harbour  with  a  hne  of  vessels  moored  across  it. 
All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  cut  ofl*  from  the  Athenians,  unless 
they  could  succeed  in  forcing  this  Une  and  thus  effecting  their 
escape.  The  Athenian  fleet  still  numbered  110  triremes,  which 
Nicias  furnished  with  grappUng-irons,  in  order  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  then  caused  a  large  proportion  of 
his  land-force  to  embark.  Before  they  set  off,  Nicias  addressed 
the  most  earnest  and  touching  appeals  both  to  the  crews  and  to 
the  individual  commanders  to  fight  with  bravery,  since  not  only 
their  own  fate,  but  that  of  Athens  itself,  depended  on  the  issue 
of  that  day's  combat.  He  himself  remained  on  shore,  where  the 
army  was  drawn  up  to  witness  the  conflict. 

§  15.  Never  perhaps  was  a  battle  fought  under  circumstances 
of  such  intense  interest,  or  witnessed  by  so  many  spectators 
vitally  concerned  in  the  result.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  nearly  200  ships,  each 
with  crews  of  more  than  200  men,  were  about  to  engage,  was 
lined  with  spectators ;  whilst  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  overhanging 
the  water,  were  crowded  with  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
anxious  to  behold  a  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
enemies,  if  not  their  own.  The  surface  of  the  water  swarmed 
with  Syracusan  small  craft,  many  of  them  manned  by  youthful 
volunteers  of  the  best  families,  ready  to  direct  their  services 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.  The  whole  scene,  except  in  its 
terrible  reality,  and  the  momentous  interests  depending  on  it, 
resembled  on  a  large  scale  the  naumachisa  exhibited  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors  for  the  amusement  of  their  subjects.  The  Syra- 
cusan fleet,  consisting  of  76  triremes,  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
shore.  A  considerable  portion  was  detached  to  guard  the  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hither  the  first  and  most  impe- 
tuous attack  of  the  Athenians  was  directed,  who  sought  to  break 
through  the  narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  for  the  passage 
of  merchant  vessels.  Their  onset  was  repulsed,  and  the  batUe 
then  became  general.  The  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
crash  of  the  iron  heads  of  the  vessels  as  they  were  driven  to- 
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gather,  resounded  over  the  water,  and  were  answered  on  shore 
by  the  cheers  or  wailings  of  the  spectators  as  their  friends  were 
yictorious  or  vanquished.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  was  main- 
tained with  heroic  courage  and  dubious  result.  At  length  as 
the  Athenian  vessels  began  to  yield  and  make  back  towards  the 
shore,  a  universal  shriek  of  horror  and  despair  arose  from  the 
Athenian  army,  whilst  shouts  of  joy  and  victory  were  raised  from 
the  pursuing  vessels,  and  were  echoed  back  frx)m  the  Syracusans 
on  land.  As  the  AUienian  vessels  neared  the  shore  their  crews 
leaped  out,  and  made  for  the  camp,  whilst  the  boldest  of  the 
land  army  rushed  forward  to  protect  the  ships  from  being  seized 
by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  succeeded  in  saving  only  60 
ships,  or  about  half  their  fleet.  The  Syracusan  fleet,  however, 
had  been  reduced  to  50  ships ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  as  a  last  hope  of  escape,  exhorted  their  men 
to  make  another  attempt  to  break  the  enemy*s  line,  and  foroe 
their  way  out  of  the  harbour.  But  the  courage  of  the  crews 
was  so  completely  damped  that  they  positively  refused  to  re- 
embark. 

§  16.  The  Athenian  army  still  numbered  40,000  men  ;  and  as 
all  chance  of  escape  by  sea  was  now  hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  by  land  to  some  friendly  city,  and  there  defend  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans.  This  Hermocrates 
was  determined  to  prevent.  The  day  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought  happened  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  a  festival  among 
the  Syracusans.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  joy  and 
elation  naturally  resulting  from  so  great  a  victory,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  a  state  of  feasting  and  intoxication ;  and  had 
the  Athenians  taken  their  departure  that  night,  nobody  would 
have  been  found  to  oppose  them.  Hermocrates,  therefore,  when 
darkness  had  set  in,  sent  down  some  men  to  the  Athenian  wall, 
who,  pretending  to  come  from  the  secret  correspondents  of 
Nicias  in  Syracuse,  warned  him  not  to  decamp  that  night,  as  all 
the  roads  were  beset  by  the  Syracusans.  Nicias  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  thus,  by  another  fatal  mistake,  really  afforded  the 
Syracusans  an  opportunity  for  obstructing  his  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  battle  that  the 
Athenian  army  began  to  move.  Never  were  men  in  so  complete 
a  state  of  prostration.  Their  vessels  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  without  an  attempt  to  save  them.  As  the  soldiers  turned 
to  quit  that  fatal  encampment,  the  sense  of  their  own  woes  was 
for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  their  unburied  com- 
rades, who  seemed  to  reproach  them  with  the  neglect  of  a  sacred 
duty ;  but  still  more  by  the  wailings  and  entreaties  of  the 
wounded,  who  clung  around  their  knees,   and  implored  not 
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to  be  abandoned  to  certain  destruction.  Amid  this  scene  of 
universal  woe  and  dejection,  a  fresh  and  unwonted  spirit  of 
energy  and  heroism  seemed  to  be  infused  into  Nicias.  Though 
suffering  under  an  incurable  complaint,  he  was  every  where  seen 
marshalling  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  exhorta- 
tions. The  march  was  directed  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Sicels  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  army  was  formed  into 
a  hollow  square  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle  ;  Nicias  leading 
the  van,  and  Demosthenes  biinging  up  the  rear.  Having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  marched  on  the  first  day 
about  five  miles  to  the  westward,  on  the  second  day  about  half 
that  distance,  and  encamped  on  a  cultivated  plain.  From  this 
place  the  road  ascended  by  a  sort  of  ravine  over  a  steep  hill 
called  the  Acreean  clifi^,  on  which  the  Syracusans  had  fortified 
themselves.  After  spending  two  days  in  vain  attempts  to  force 
this  position,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  resolved  during  the  night 
to  strike  ofi^  to  the  left  towards  the  sea.  Nicias,  with  the 
van,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast ;  but  Demosthenes,  who 
had  lost  his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  at  noon 
on  the  following  day,  and  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass.  Many 
of  bis  troops  had  disbanded  during  the  night  march,  and  many 
fell  in  the  conflict  which  now  ensued,  till  being  reduced  to  the 
number  of  6000,  they  surrendered,  on  condition  of  their  Hves 
being  spared. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  Nicias,  with  the  van,  had  pursued  his  march, 
and  crossed  the  river  Erineus.  On  the  following  day,  however^ 
Gylippus  overtook  him,  and,  having  informed  him  of  the  fate  of 
his  colleague,  summoned  him  to  surrender.  But  Nicias  was  in- 
credulous, and  pursued  his  march  amidst  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  attempt  to  cross  the  river  Asinarus 
decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  The  men  rushed  into  the  water 
in  the  greatest  disorder,  partly  to  escape  the  enemy,  but  chiefly 
from  a  desire  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  with  which  they  were 
tormented.  Hundreds  were  pressed  forwards  down  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river,  and  were  either  trodden  under  foot,  or  im- 
paled on  the  spears  of  those  below,  or  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  Yet  others  from  behind  still  kept  pressing  on,  anxious 
to  partake  of  the  now  turbid  and  bloody  water.  The  troops 
thus  became  so  completely  disorganised  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  Nicias  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Out  of  the  40,000  who  started  from  the  camp  only  10,000  at 
the  utmost  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  march,  the 
rest  had  either  deserted  or  been  slain.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
to  work  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Achradina  and  Epipoke.  Here 
they  were  crowded  together  without  any  shelter,  and  with  scarcely 
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provisions  enough  to  sustain  life.  The  numerous  bodies  of  those 
who  died  were  left  to  putrify  where  they  had  fallen,  till  at  length 
the  place  became  such  an  intolerable  centre  of  stench  and  in- 
fection that,  at  the  end  of  seventy  days,  the  Syracusans,  for  their 
own  comfort  and  safety,  were  obliged  to  remove  the  survivors. 
All  but  the  Athenians  and  the  Italian  and  SiciUan  Greeks  were 
sold  into  slavery.  What  became  of  the  Athenians  we  are  not 
informed,  but  they  were  probably  employed  as  slaves  by  the 
richer  Syracusans,  since  the  story  runs  that  many  succeeded  in 
winning  the  affection  and  pity  of  their  masters  by  reciting  por- 
tions of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were 
condemned  to  death  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Qylippus  and 
Uermocrates  to  save  them.  The  latter  contrived  to  spare  them 
the  humiUation  of  a  pubhc  execution  by  providing  them  with 
the  means  of  conmiittiug  suicide. 

§  18.  Such  was  the  end  of  two  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
armaments  that  had  ever  gone  forth  from  Athens.  Nicias,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  ex|>edition  in 
which  they  were  employed,  as  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  Athens ;  and,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  this  respect  his  views  were  sound,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  concealed  that  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  his  incompetence 
as  a  general,  were  tlie  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  under- 
taking. Possessing  much  fortitude  but  httle  enterprise,  respect- 
able in  private  life,  punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  rehgious 
duties,  not  deficient  in  a  certain  kind  of  political  wisdom,  which, 
however,  derived  its  colour  rather  from  timidity  and  over-caution 
than  from  that  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  prudence  which 
characterises  the  true  statesman,  Nicias  had  by  these  qualities 
obtained  far  more  than  his  just  share  of  poUtical  reputation  and 
influence,  and  had  thus  been  named  to  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  which  he  was  qualified  neither  by  military  skill  nor 
by  that  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  success  which  it  so  pecu- 
liarly demanded.  His  mistakes  involved  the  fall  of  Demosthenes, 
an  officer  of  far  greater  resolution  and  abihty  than  himself  and 
who,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  would  in  all  probabiUty 
have  conducted  the  enterprise  to  a  safe  termination,  though 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  success.  The  career  of 
Demosthenes  marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
but  unfortunately  he  held  only  a  subordinate  rank  in  Sicily. 
The  Athenians  became  sensible  when  too  late  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  commanders.  On  the  pillar  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  Sicily  the  name  of  Demosthenes 
found  a  place,  whilst  that  of  Nicias  was  omitted. 

Q  a 
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g  1.  CoDslernation  and  hardsbipa  at  AtheD>.  §  2.  Messarei  for  defence. 
§  3.  Revolt  of  Cbios,  ErythriE,  and  Clazomeas.  g  4.  Spread  of  the  re- 
volt. Defection  of  Teoi,  Letboi,  bdJ  Miletoa.  Rerolution  st  Samoi,  which 
becomcD  the  bend-quarters  of  the  Atbentau  fleet.  §  b.  YUcoverj  of  Leibot 
by  th<^  AtbeDians.  Diuatisfaction  of  tbe  Lai:eda;moniaiu  vitb  TiMapfaemei. 
%  6.  Scbemes  of  Alcibiadet.  §  7.  He  proposes  a  league  between  the  Athf- 
oiana  and  PeniunB,  nnd  tbe  eatabliibmeat  of  an  oligurchj  at  Atbens.  §  f). 
AjiUtion  for  an  oligarchy  at  Atbens,  §  9,  Conference  of  Pisonder  with 
Alcibiade*.  Artifices  of  the  latter.  Fre«h  treaty  between  Tlsuphunes 
and  the  Locediemoninn!.  5  10.  Progrew  of  the  oligarchioBl  eonspijscy  at 
AthcD9  and  Snmns.  §11.  Establish meDt  of  tbe  Four  Hondred.  g  13. 
'  Their  proceeding.  §13.  Proceedings  at  Saraos.  Alcibindta  joins  the  de- 
mocracy Iher*.  §  1*.  The  Athenian  enroys  at  Samoa.  §  15.  Diaaenuonii 
among  tbe  Four  llundiril.  Thejr  negotiau  with  Sparta,  j  16.  Coanter 
rerolutioQ  at  Athens.  Defeat  of  Ibe  Athenian  Heet  and  capture  of  Eubtea 
by  the  Lacedicmonians.  §  IT.  The  Four  Hundred  deposed  and  democracy 
re-establisbed  at  Athens. 

{  1 .  The  first  intelligenoe  of  the  deatructioo  of  t,lie  Siciliui  arma- 
ment ia  Baid  to  have  been  communicated  bj  a  stranger,  in  a 
barber's  shop  in  the  Piroiis.  Big  with  the  eventfii]  news,  the 
unfortunate  harbor  hastened  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to 
the  archons  and  the  public  ;  but  he  was  treated  as  a  tale-bearer 
and  impostor ;  and  beisg  unable  to  corroborate  hia  Htoi;,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  his  informant,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture.  The  tidings  were,  however,  soon  confirmed  by 
the  arrival  of  fUgitivea  who  bad  managed  to  escape  from  the 
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disastrous  scene.  Athens  was  now  filled  with  affliction  and  dis- 
may. To  private  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  was  added  despair 
of  the  public  safety.  There  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  popular  fury  vented  itself  in  abusing  the  orators  who  had 
recommended  the  expedition,  and  the  soothsayers  who  had  fore- 
told its  success. 

The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  wore  indeed  a  most  threatening 
aspect.  The  Lacedasmonian  post  at  Decelea  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  No  part  of  Attica  escaped  the  forays 
which  were  made  from  thence.  All  the  cattle  were  destroyed, 
and  the  most  valuable  slaves  began  to  desert  in  great  numbers 
to  the  enemy.  Athens  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
fatigue  of  guarding  the  large  extent  of  wall  became  very  onerous 
on  the  reduced  number  of  citizens.  The  knights  or  horsemen 
were  on  constant  duty  in  order  to  repress  the  enemy's  ma- 
rauders ;  but  their  horses  were  soon  lamed  and  rendered  ineffi- 
cient by  the  hard  and  stony  nature  of  the  soiL  £ut  what  chiefly 
excited  the  despondency  of  the  Athenians  was  the  visible  decline 
of  their  naval  superiority.  An  engagement  with  the  Corinthian 
fleet  near  Naupactus,  in  the  summer  of  413  B.C.,  had  ended  with 
neither  side  gaining  the  advantage,  though  the  forces  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  to  the  Athenians  the  moral  eflects  were  equi- 
valent to  a  defeat. 

§  2.  Yet  that  cheerfulness  and  energy  under  misfortune  which 
form  such  striking  and  excellent  traitu  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  did  not  long  desert  them.  After  the  first  movements 
of  rage  and  despair,  they  began  to  contemplate  their  condition 
more  calmly,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  defence. 
A  board  of  elders  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Probuli,* 
to  watch  over  the  pubhc  safety.  The  splendour  of  the  pubUc 
ceremonies  was  curtailed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state ;  the  garrison  recently  estabUshed  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia  was  recalled  ;  the  building  of  a  new  fleet  was 
commenced  ;  and  Cape  Sunium  was  fortified  in  order  to  ensure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  Piraeus  and  Eubcea, 
from  which  island  the  Athenians  principally  drew  their  pro- 
visions. 

§  3.  Whilst  the  imperial  city  was  thus  driven  to  consult  for 
her  very  existence,  it  seemed  a  chimerical  hope  that  she  could 
retain  her  widely  scattered  dependencies.  Her  situation  in- 
spired her  enemies  with  new  vigour ;  states  hitherto  neutral  de- 
clared against  her ;  her  subject-aUies  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
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yoke  ;  even  the  Persian  satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa  bestirred 
themselves  against  her.  The  first  blow  to  the  Athenian  empire 
was  struck  by  the  wealthy  and  populous  island  of  Chios.  This 
again  was  the  work  of  Alcibiades,  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
native  land.  In  the  winter  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament  in  Sicily,  several  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of 
Athens,  among  whom  were  the  Eubocans,  Chians,  and  Lesbians, 
had  sohcited  Sparta  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian 
yoke.  At  the  same  time  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta  from  Tissa- 
phemes,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  from  Phamabazus,  whose  satrapy  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  gulf  of  Elaea,  inviting  the  Lacedoemonians  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  destroying  the  Athenian  empire  in  Asia, 
and  promising  to  provide  the  necessary  fiinds. 

By  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  that 
the  Chiaus  should  have  the  preference,  and  that  a  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  their  assistance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Alcibiades 
shortly  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Chios  with  a  Lacedaemonian 
squadron  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus.  The 
oligarchical  party  at  Chios  had  matured  all  their  plans  for  the 
revolt,  and  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  caused  them  to  be  put  into 
execution.  The  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  re- 
luctantly induced  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens.  Their 
example  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Krythrao  and  Cla- 
zomense. 

§  4.  The  reserve  of  1000  talents,  set  apart  by  Pericles  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  an  actual  invasion,  still  remained  untouched ; 
but  now  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  penalty  of  death,  which  forbad 
its  appropriation  to  any  other  pulT)ose,  was  abohshed,  and  the 
fimd  applied  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  against  Chios.  Meantime, 
Alcibiades  was  indefatigable  in  fanning  the  flames  of  revolt^ 
which  now  spread  rapidly  through  the  Athenian  allies.  Teoa, 
Lesbos,  and  Miletus  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Athens. 
At  Milotus,  Chalcideus,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  concluded  an  in- 
famous treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  stipulating  that  the  Greek  cities 
and  temtory  formerly  belonging  to  Persia  should  be  restored  to 
her ;  that  the  Athenians  should  not  be  permitted  to  derive  any 
revenue  from  them  ;  and  that  Persia  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  jointly  carry  on  the  war  against  Athens.  To  conclude 
the  bargain,  Miletus  was  handed  over  to  Tissaphemes. 

Samos  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Athenians,  and  amidst 
the  general  defection  of  their  Asiatic  allies  had  become  of  the 
last  importance  to  them.  This  island,  like  Chios,  was  governed 
by  ail  oligarchy ;  but  warned  by  the  revolution  in  that  island, 
the  Samiaus  rose  against  the  oligarchs,  slew  200  of  them,  and 
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banished  400  more.  The  Athenians  at  once  recognized  the 
newly  established  democracy,  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
Samians  by  putting  them  on  the  footing  of  equal  and  independent 
allies.  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet| 
and  the  base  of  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

§  5.  The  tide  of  success  at  length  began  to  turn  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  They  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
fleet  at  Samos,  with  which  they  recovered  Lesbos  and  Clazomenee, 
defeated  the  Chians,  and  laid  waste  their  territory.  They  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  but  this 
powerful  city  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes  and 
the  Peloponnesians. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Astyochus,  the  Laced SBmonian 
commander,  received  large  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  so  imposing  an  armament  that  he 
was  enabled  to  modify  the  former  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  heartily  ashamed.  The  new 
treaty,  however,  differed  from  the  previous  one  rather  in  terms 
than  substance,  and  appears  to  have  been  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction at  Sparta.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  afforded  another 
reason  for  discontent.  He  had  given  notice  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  the  high  rate  of  payment  of  a  drachma  per  day 
for  the  seamen's  wages,  th&  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  first  treaty, 
without  express  instructions  from  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  though 
he  had  reduced  that  sum  by  one  half,  it  was  very  irregularly 
paid ;  whilst  his  whole  behaviour  displayed  a  great  want  of 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Another  Pelo- 
ponnesian  squadron  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  having  on  board  Lichas  and  ten  other  Spartans,  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating  with  Tissaphemes  and  oi)euing  fresh 
negotiations.  Having  obtained  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes 
at  Cnidus,  Lichas  took  exceptions  to  the  two  former  treaties  ;  of 
which  the  first  expressly,  the  second  by  implication,  recognized 
the  claims  of  Persia  not  only  to  the  islands  of  the  /l^gean,  but 
even  to  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  Lichas,  therefore,  proposed  a  new 
treaty ;  but  Tissaphemes  was  so  indignant  at  the  proposition 
that  he  immediately  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

§  6.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  towards  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  AJcibiades,  who  was 
scheming  to  effect  his  return  to  Athens  by  means  of  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Persian  satrap.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Alcibiades  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. His  ultra-Athenian  temperament  and  manners 
must  have  been  -as  unwelcome  to  them  as  their  own  slowness 
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and  gravity  were  to  him.  The  Spartan  King  Agia,  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced,  was  his  personal  enemy ;  and  the  Ephor  Endius,  his 
chief  protector,  went  out  of  office  in  412  b.  c.  To  the  preceding 
causes  for  private  dislike  was  now  added  the  want  of  that  rapid 
success  which  he  had  promised  to  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the 
East.  In  a  man  whose  character  for  deceit  was  notorious  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  failure  should  excite  a  suspicion  of 
treachery.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 
King  Agis  denounced  Alcibiades  as  a  traitor,  and  persuaded  the 
new  Ephors  to  send  out  instructions  to  put  him  to  death.  Of 
this,  however,  he  was  informed  time  enough  to  make  his  escape 
to  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia.  Here  he  began  to  play  an  anti- 
Hellenic,  instead  of  his  former  anti-Athenian  game.  He  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap,  and  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Persia  that  either  of  the 
Qrecian  parties  should  be  successful,  but  rather  that  they  should 
wear  each  other  out  in  their  mutual  struggles,  when  Persia 
would  in  the  end  succeed  in  expelling  both.  This  advice  waa 
adopted  by  the  satrap  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  inactivity  of  the  Peloponneeian 
armament,  which,  if  vigorously  employed,  was  powerful  enough 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  With  this  view  the  LacedA- 
mouian  commanders  were  first  persuaded  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Phosnician  fleet,  which,  however,  was  never  intended  to  ap- 
pear. But  as  this  was  a  pretext  which  could  not  be  made 
available  for  any  length  of  time,  the  next  argument  was  in  the 
more  sohd  shape  of  pecuniary  bribes  administered  to  Astyochus 
and  the  other  Spartan  leaders.  Spartan  virtue,  which  exists 
rather  in  imagination  than  reality,  was  not  proof  against  this  se- 
duction. The  Syracusan,  Hermocrates — for  a  Sicilian  squadron 
was  co-operating  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet — was  alone  found 
to  be  incorruptible. 

§  7.  Alcibiades,  having  thus  in  some  degree  detached  Tissa- 
phemes from  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  it  was  more  for  the  Persian  interest  to  conclude  a 
league  with  Athens  than  with  Sparta ;  since  the  former  state 
sought  only  to  retain  her  maritime  dependencies,  whilst  Sparta 
had  held  out  promises  of  Uberty  to  every  Grecian  city,  from 
which  she  could  not  consistently  recede.  The  only  part  of  his 
advice,  however,  which  the  satrap  seems  to  have  sincerely 
adopted  was  that  of  playing  ofl"  one  party  against  the  other. 
But  about  this  Alcibiades  did  not  at  all  concern  himself.  It 
was  enough  for  his  views,  which  had  merely  the  selfish  aim  of 
his  own  restoration  to  Athens,  if  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  he  possessed  sufficient   influence  with   Tissaphemes   to 
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procure  his  aasistanoe  for  the  Athenians;  and  for  this  the 
intimate  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  the  satrap  seemed  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  He  therefore  began  to  communicate  with 
the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  a 
Persian  alliance  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  his  country. 
But  as  he  both  hated  and  feared  the  Athenian  democracy,  he 
coupled  his  offer  with  the  condition  that  a  revolution  should  be 
effected  at  Athens,  and  an  oligarchy  established.  The  Athenian 
generals  greedily  caught  at  the  proposal ;  and  though  the  great 
mass  of  the  soldiery  were  violently  opposed  to  it,  they  were 
silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  when  told  that  Athens  could  be  saved 
only  by  means  of  Persia.  The  oligarchical  conspirators  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  organize  the  clubs  in  the  city.  But  the  conspirators  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  word  of  Alcibiades  was  their  only  se- 
curity for  the  co-operation  of  Persia.  Phrjmichus  alone  among 
the  Athenian  generals  opposed  the  scheme ;  not  that  he  dis- 
liked oligarchy,  but  that  he  hated  Alcibiades,  and  saw  through 
his  designs. 

§  8.  The  proposition  for  an  oligarchy  which  Pisander  made  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition ;  whilst  the  personal  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  especially  the 
sacred  families  of  the  Eumolpidae  and  Ceryces,  violently  opposed 
the  return  of  the  man  who  had  profaned  the  mysteries.  The 
single  but  imanswerable  reply  of  Pisander  was,  the  necessities 
of  the  republic.  A  reluctant  vote  for  a  change  of  constitution 
was  at  length  extorted  from  the  people*.  Pisander  and  ten  others 
were  despatched  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphemes.  At 
the  same  time  Phrynichus  and  his  colleague  Scironides  were  de- 
posed from  their  command  at  Samos,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  Diomedon  and  Leon.  Before  his  departure  Pisander  had 
brought  all  the  oligarchical  clubs  in  Athens  into  full  activity. 
During  his  absence  the  same  task  was  undertaken  by  Antiphon, 
the  rhetorician.  He  was  assisted  by  Theramenes,  and  subse- 
quently by  Phrynichus,  who,  after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  had  be- 
come a  violent  partisan  of  the  oligarchy. 

§  9.  When  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  arrived  in  Ionia,  they 
informed  Alcibiades  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  establish- 
ing an  oligarchical  form  of  government  at  Athens,  and  required 
him  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement  by  procuring  the  aid 
and  alliance  of  Persia.  But  Alcibiades  knew  that  he  had  under- 
taken what  he  could  not  perform,  and  now  resolved  to  escape 
f^om  the  dilemma  by  one  of  his  habitual  artifices.  He  received 
the  Athenian  deputation  in  the  presence  of  Tissaphemes  him- 
self, and  made  such  extravagant  demands  on  behalf  of  the  satrap 
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that  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  indignantly  broke  off  the  con- 
ference. They  attributed,  however,  the  duplicity  of  Alcibiades 
to  his  want  of  will,  and  not  to  his  want  of  power,  to  serve  them  ; 
and  they  now  began  to  suspect  that  his  oUgarchical  scheme  was 
a  mere  trick,  and  that  in  reaUty  he  desired  the  democracy  to 
remain,  and  to  procure  his  restoration  to  its  bosom. 

Tissaphemes,  who  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  break  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  now  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters 
too  far ;  and,  as  they  already  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  he  furnished 
them  with  some  pay,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  abandon  all  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
consequently  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter.  To  this  treaty 
Phamabazus  was  also  a  party.  Persia  did  not  waive  her  claim 
to  the  islands,  but  nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  them.  On 
these  conditions  the  aid  of  a  Phoonician  fleet  was  promised  to 
the  Peloponnesians. 

§  10.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  the  oligarchi- 
cal conspirators  proceeded  with  the  revolution  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Pisander,  with  five  of 
the  envoys,  returned  to  Athens  to  complete  the  work  they  had 
beg^un ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  estabUsh  ohgarchies  among  the 
allies.  The  leaders  of  the  army  at  Samos  began  a  similar  move- 
ment in  that  island.  Their  first  ste])  was  the  gratuitous  murder 
of  Hyperbolus,  an  Athenian  demagogue  who  had  been  ostracised 
some  years  before,  and  who  was  now  residing  at  Samos,  though 
apparently  without  possessing  any  influence  there.  But  the  new 
commanders,  Diomedon  and  Leon,  were  favourable  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  they  found  by  personal  inquiry  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  crews,  and  especially  that  of  the  public  trireme 
called  the  Paralus,  were  ready  to  support  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  oUgarchs  rose  they  were  over^ 
powered  by  superior  numbers  ;  thirty  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
contest,  and  three  were  subsequently  indicted  and  banished. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  after  the  departure  of  Pisander,  the 
council  of  Probuh,  as  well  as  many  leading  citizens,  had  joined 
the  oligarchs.  Their  attacks  upon  the  democracy  were  not  open, 
but  were  conducted  by  means  of  depreciating  speeches  respect- 
ing its  costliness,  through  the  pay  given  to  the  dicasts  and  others 
discharging  civil  offices,  which,  it  was  represented,  the  state  could 
no  longer  afford.  They  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  entire 
abohtion  of  the  democracy,  but  merely  a  modification  of  it>  by 
restricting  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  to  6000. 
But  even  this  proposition  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Those  who  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  scheme  were 
privately  assassinated.    A  reign  of  terror  now  commenced.    Citi- 
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zens  were  continually  fisJling ;  yet  no  man  could  tell  whose  hand 
struck  the  blow,  or  whose  turn  might  come  next. 

§  11.  The  return  of  Pisander  was  the  signal  for  consummating 
the  revolution.  He  proposed  in  the  assembly,  and  carried  a 
resolution,  that  a  committee  of  ten  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  constitution,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  But  when  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose  arrived,  the  assembly  was  not  convened  in  the  Pnyx,  but 
in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus,  a  village  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  Athens.  Here  the  conspirators  could  plant  their  own  par- 
tisans, and  were  less  liable  to  be  overawed  by  superior  numbers. 
The  Graphs  Paranomon,  or  action  against  those  who  proposed 
any  unconstitutional  measure,  having  first  been  repealed,  Pisander 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  revolutionary 
changes : — 1.  The  abolition  of  all  the  existing  magistracies ; 
2.  The  cessation  of  all  payments  for  the  discharge  of  civil  func- 
tions ;  3.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  who 
were  to  name  ninety-five  more ;  each  of  the  hundred  thus  con- 
stituted to  choose  three  persons ;  the  body  of  Four  Hundred  thus 
formed  to  be  an  irresponsible  government,  holding  its  sittings  in 
the  senate  house.  The  four  hundred  were  to  convene  the  select 
body  of  five  thousand  citizens  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
Nobody  knew  who  these  five  thousand  were,  but  they  answered 
two  purposes,  namely,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  popularity  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  overawe  the  people  by  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  its  strength. 

§  12.  The  government  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  establish 
itself  by  force.  A  body  of  hophtes  having  been  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sei^te  House,  the  Four  Hundred  entered 
it,  each  with  a  dagger  concealed  imder  his  garment,  and  followed 
by  their  body-guard  of  120  youths,  the  instruments  of  the  secret 
assassinations  already  mentioned.  The  ancient  Senate  was  dis- 
missed, but  the  pay  due  to  the  members  was  ofiered,  and  basely 
accepted.  Thus  perished  the  Athenian  democracy,  after  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century  since  its  establishment  by  Clis- 
thones.  The  revolution  was  begun  from  despair  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  Athens,  and  from  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Persia  ; 
but  it  was  carried  out  through  the  machinations  of  Antiphon  and 
his  accomplices  after  that  delusion  had  ceased. 

Having  divided  themselves  into  Prytanies  or  sections,  and  in- 
stalled themselves  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  Four  Hundred 
proceetlcd  to  put  to  death  or  imprison  the  most  formidable  of 
their  political  enemies.  Their  next  step  was  to  make  overtures 
for  peace  to  Agis.  The  Spartan  king,  however,  believed  that 
the   revolution   was  not  safely  established,  and  preferred   an 
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attempt  to  capture  the  city  during  the  dissenfiioDS  by  which  he 
supposed  it  to  be  torn.  But  on  marching  up  to  the  walls  he 
found  them  carefully  guarded,  and  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged.  A  second  apphcation  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred met  with  a  better  reception,  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
send  to  Sparta. 

§  13.  The  failure  of  the  revolution  at  Samoa  was  highly  unfiE^ 
vourable  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  at  Athens  ;  but  the 
Four  Hundred  despatched  envoys  to  that  island,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  matter  as  palatable  as  possible.  These,  how- 
ever, had  been  forestalled  by  Chsereas.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  democracy  still  existed  at  Athens,  Chcereas  had  been 
sent  to  the  city  from  Samos  in  the  Paralus  with  the  news  of  the 
counter-revolution  in  the  island.  But  when  the  Paralus  arrived, 
the  Four  Hundred  had  already  been  installed  ;  whereupon  some 
of  her  democratic  crew  were  impnsoned,  and  the  rest  transferred 
to  an  ordinary  trireme.  Cha^reas  himself  found  means  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  aggravated  the  proceedings  at 
Athens  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  filled  the  army  with  uncon- 
trollable wrath.  At  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  which  the  soldiers  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  the  democracy,  to  continue  the  war  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  to  put  down  the  usurpers  at  Athens.  The  whole 
army,  even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  oHgarchical  move- 
ments, were  sworn  to  uphold  these  principles ;  and  to  eveiy 
male  Samian  of  mihtary  age  a  similar  oath  was  administered. 
Thus  the  Athenian  democracy  continued  to  exist  at  Samos  alone. 
The  soldiers,  laying  aside  for  awhile  their  military  character, 
constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  deposed 
several  of  their  officers,  and  appointed  others  whom  they  could 
better  trust.  The  meeting  resounded  with  patriotic  speeches. 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  the  former  of  whom  proposed  the  return  of  Alcibiades, 
who,  it  was  believed,  was  now  able  and  willing  to  aid  the  demo- 
cratic cause  with  the  gold  and  forces  of  Persia.  After  consider- 
able opposition  the  proposal  was  agreed  to;  Alcibiades  was 
brought  to  Samos  and  introduced  to  the  assembly,  where  by  his 
magnificent  promises,  and  extravagant  boasts  respecting  his  influ- 
ence with  Tissaphemes,  he  once  more  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
Athenians.  The  accomplished  traitor  was  elected  one  of  the 
generals,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  artful  pohcy,  began  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Samos  and  Magnesia,  with  the 
view  of  inspiring  both  the  satrap  and  the  Athenians  with  a  reci- 
procal idea  of  his  influence  with  either,  and  of  instilling  distrust 
of  Tissaphemes  into  the  minds  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
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§  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  afikirs  at  Samoa  when  the  envoys 
from  the  Four  Hundred  arrived.  They  were  invited  by  the 
generals  to  make  their  communication  to  the  assembled  troops ; 
but  so  great  was  the  antipathy  manifested  towards  them,  that 
they  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing.  Their  presence  revived  a 
proposition  which  had  been  started  before, — to  sail  at  once  to 
Athens,  and  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  By  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  seconded  by  Thrasybulus,  this  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, again  discarded.  The  envoys  were  sent  back  to  Athens 
with  the  answer  that  the  army,  approved  of  the  5000,  but  that 
the  Four  Himdred  must  resign  and  reinstate  the  ancient  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred. 

§  15.  At  the  first  news  of  the  re-establishment  of  democracy 
at  Samos,  distrust  and  discord  had  broken  out  among  the  Four 
Hundred.  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
treme section  of  the  oligarchical  party,  were  for  admitting  a 
Lacedsemonian  garrison  ;  and  with  a  view  to  further  that  object, 
actually  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  E^tionea,  a  tongue  of  land 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pireeus.  But 
others,  discontented  with  their  share  of  power,  began  to  affect 
more  popular  sentiments.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  The- 
ramenes  and  Aristocratee,  the  former  of  whom  began  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  for  calling  the  shadowy  body  of  5000  into  a  real 
existence.  As  the  answer  from  Samos  veiy  much  strengthened 
this  party,  their  opponents  found  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  others,  proceeded  in  all  haste 
to  Sparta,  with  offers  to  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  possession  of 
the  Piraeus.  The  latter,  however,  with  their  usual  slowness,  or 
perhaps  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  let  slip  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity. All  they  could  be  induced  to  promise  was,  that  a  fleet 
of  42  triremes  should  hover  near  the  Piraeus,  and  watch  a  &vour- 
able  occasion  for  seizing  it.  The  &ilure  of  this  mission  was  an- 
other blow  to  the  party  of  Phrynichus  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  leader  himself  was  assassinated  in  open  dayhght  whilst 
leaving  the  Senate  House.  Some  hopUtes,  of  the  same  tribe  as 
Aristocrates,  now  seized  the  fort  at  Eetionea.  Theramenes  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  demohtion  of  the  fort,  which  was  forthwith 
accomplished ;  whilst  the  inabiUty  of  the  Four  Himdred  to  pre- 
vent it,  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  power,  or  rather  of  their 
weakness. 

§  16.  The  Four  Hundred  now  appear  to  have  taken  some  steps 
to  call  the  5000  into  existence.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  leaders 
of  the  coimter-revolution  entering  armed  into  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  at  the  Piraeus,  formed  a  democratic  assembly  under 
the  old  forms,  which  adjourned  to  the  Anaceum,  or  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri,  immediately  under  the  Acropolis.  Here  the  Four 
Hundred  sent  deputies  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  another 
assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  Dio- 
nysus ;  but  just  as  they  were  meeting  the  news  arrived  that  the 
I^u^edaemonian  fleet  was  approaching  the  Piraeus.  The  Athe- 
nians were  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  the  Lacedsemonian 
admiral,  perceiving  no  signs  of  assistance  from  within,  doubled 
Cape  Sunium  and  proceeded  to  Oropus.  It  was  now  plain  that 
their  object  was  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Eubcea.  In  all  haste  the 
Athenians  launched  an  inadequate  fleet  of  36  triremes,  manned 
by  inexperienced  crews.  At  Eretria  in  Eubcea  it  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  LacedoBmonian  fleet,  and  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  22  ships.  Eubooa,  supported  by  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Boeotians,  then  revolted  from  Athens. 

§  17.  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Athenians  on  receiving  this 
news.  The  loss  of  Euboea  seemed  a  death  blow.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  might  now  easily  blockade  the  ports  of  Athens  and  starve 
her  into  surrender  ;  whilst  the  peurtisans  of  the  Four  Hundred 
would  doubtless  co-operate  with  the  enemy.  But  from  this  fate 
they  were  a<^ain  saved  by  the  characteristic  slowness  of  the  • 
LacedeBmonians,  who  conflned  themselves  to  securing  the  con- 
quest of  EubcBa.  Thus  left  unmolested,  the  Athenians  convened 
an  assembly  in  the  Pnyx.  Votes  were  passed  for  deposing  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
6000,  of  whom  every  citizen  who  could  furnish  a  panoply  might 
be  a  member  In  short,  the  old  constitution  was  restored, 
except  that  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  5000  citizens,  and 
payment  for  the  discharge  of  civil  functions  aboUshed.  In  sub- 
sequent assemblies,  the  Archons,  the  Senate,  and  other  institu- 
tions were  revived  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  recall  Alcibiades 
and  some  of  his  friends.  The  number  of  the  6000  was  never 
exactly  observed,  and  was  soon  enlarged  into  universal  citizen- 
ship. Thus  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  after  a  reign  of 
four  months.  Theramenes  stood  forward  and  imi>eached  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  oligarchical  party,  on  the  ground  of  their 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Most  of  them  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  from  Athens  ;  but  Antiphon  and  Archiptolemus  were 
apprehended,  condemned  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  speech  of  the  former  in  his  defence.  The 
rest  were  arraigned  in  their  absence  and  condemned,  their 
houses  razed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXll. 


THE  BATTL£ 


§  1 .  StUe  nf  Uie  bcl[iger«n(9.  g  2.  Defeat  of  Uic  Helopannetiatis  it  Cynos- 
tenu.  S  3.  Ctpturv  of  Cy iIliu  by  the  Athenian!,  and  KCond  defent  of  tht 
FeloponrmiiuiB  at  Abjdui.  §  4.  Arrest  of  Aleibiadei  by  TisHphemei, 
and  his  Bubiequent  etcape,  Sigaul  defeat  of  the  PeJoponiiniaDi  at  Cyucui. 
§  0.  The  Athmiani  maatera  af  the  Bospoi-u>.  The  LJacedcmoDiiuit  propoie 
a  peace,  which  is  rejected,  g  6.  Fbaruabaiua  uaiitf  Ibe  Larcda:muni*iii, 
g  7.  Capture  of  Chakedon  and  Byuntiuoi  by  the  AUieninni.  g  S.  Re- 
turq  of  Alcibiadea  to  Athens.  §  9.  He  eworta  the  aacred  protetsion  to 
Eleuaia.  §  10.  Cyrus  comei  down  to  the  cout  of  Asia.  LvBaoder  ap- 
pointed commonder  of  the  PdoponnMlan  fleet.  §  II.  Interview  between 
Cyrus  and  Lyannder.  g  13.  Alcibiadei  at  Sait^a.  Defeat  of  AatiiKbus  at 
Kotium.  g  13.  Aleiliiades  is  diamtsMd.  g  14.  I.ysander  luperseded  bj 
Callieralidai.  Enei^tic  mcasiirei  of  the  latter,  g  15.  Defeat  of  Conon  M 
tlyttlene,  and  inTestment  of  that  lawn  by  CaUicntiilas.  g  16.  Eicilemmt 
at  Athens,  and  equipment  of  a  large  fleet,     g  IT.   Battle  of  Arginoue. 
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Defeat  and  death  of  Callicratidas.  §  18.  Arraignment  and  condemnation  of 
the  Athenian  generals.  §  19.  Reappointment  of  Lysander  as  Navarchus, 
§  20.  Siege  of  Lampsacus,  and  battle  of  iEgospotami. 

§  1.  It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  war,  and  the  state  of 
the  contending  parties.  The  struggle  had  become  whoUy  mari- 
time. Although  the  Lacedeemonians  occupied  at  Decelea  a 
strong  post  within  sight  of  Athens,  yet  their  want  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  besieging  towns  prevented  them  from  making  any  regular 
attempt  to  capture  that  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  re- 
verses sustained  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  disabled  them  from 
carrying  the  war,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Yet  they  still  possessed  a  tolerable  fleet,  with  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  power  in  the  ^gean 
and  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  now 
become  the  vital  point  where  they  had  to  struggle  for  empire, 
and  even  for  existence  ;  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  become 
almost  equal  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  They  now  put  to 
sea  with  fleets  generally  larger  than  the  fleets  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  their  ships  were  handled,  and  naval  manoeuvres  executed, 
with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  their  rivals.  The  great  attention 
which  the  Lacedoemonians  had  bestowed  on  naval  affairs  is  evinced 
by  the  importance  into  which  the  new  office  of  the  Navarchia  * 
had  now  risen  amongst  them.  The  Navarchus  *  enjoyed  a  power 
even  superior,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  that  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
since  he  was  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  Ephors  ;  but  his  tenure 
of  office  was  hmited  to  a  year.  From  this  state  of  things  it 
resulted  that  the  remainder  of  the  war  had  to  be  decided  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  ;  and  it  will  assist  the  memory  to  conceive  it  divided 
into  four  periods  :  1.  The  war  on  the  Hellespont  (which  must  be 
taken  to  include  the  Propontis,  whither  it  was  transferred  soon 
after  the  oUgarchical  revolution  at  Athens) ;  2.  From  the  Hel- 
lespont it  was  transferred  to  Ionia ;  3.  From  Ionia  to  Lesbos ; 
4.  Back  to  the  Hellespont,  where  it  was  finally  decided. 

§  2.  Mindarus,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
disgusted  at  length  by  the  often-broken  promises  of  Tissaphemes, 
and  the  scanty  and  irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail 
from  Miletus  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assisting  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  and  of  efiecting,  if  pos- 
sible, the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter. 
Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Thrasyllus. 
In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in  August,  411  B.C.),  in  the 
famous  straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the  Athe- 
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nianB,  though  with  a  smaller  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected 
a  trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  near  the  tomb  and 
chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen,  Hecuba.  After  this  defeat  Mindarus 
sent  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Euboea,  which,  however,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  near  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  totally  destroyed.  But  though  this  circumstance  afforded 
some  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  from 
her  shores,  it  did  not  enable  her  to  regain  possession  of  Eubcea. 
The  Euboeans,  assisted  by  the  Bceotians,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chalcis  and  other  cities,  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  deprived  Eubcea  of  ita 
instilar  character. 

§  3.  The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  at  Cynossema  by 
the  reduction  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted  from  them.  A 
month  or  two  afterwards  another  obstinate  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Peloponnesian  and  Athenian  fleets  near  Aby- 
dos,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  was  at  length  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  his  squadron 
of  eighteen  ships  from  Samos.  The  Peloponnesian  ships  were 
run  ashore,  where  they  were  defended,  with  great  personid  exer- 
tion, by  Phamabazus  and  his  troops. 

§  4.  Shortly  after  this  battle  Tissaphemes  arrived  at  the 
Hellespont  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  offended  Pelopon- 
nesians.  He  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  assistance  which  the 
latter  were  now  rendering  to  Phamabazus,  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  his  temporizing  policy  had  displeased  the  Persian  court. 
This  appears  from  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  as  well 
as  from  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Cyrus  to  the  supreme 
command  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
relate.  When  Alcibiades,  who  imagined  that  Tissaphemes  was 
still  favourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  waited  on  him  with  the 
customary  presents,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  satrap,  and 
sent  in  custody  to  Sardis.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  he 
contrived  to  escape  to  ClazomenaB,  and  again  joined  the  Athenian 
fleet  early  in  the  spring  of  410  b.c.  Mindarus,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Phamabazus  on  the  land  side,  was  now  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Cyzicus,  which  the  Athenian  admirals  determined  to 
relieve.  Having  passed  up  the  Hellespont  in  the  night  they 
assembled  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus.  Here  Alcibiades  ad- 
dressed the  seamen,  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  further 
to  expect  from  the  Persians,  and  must  be  prepared  to  act  with 
the  greatest  vigour  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  then  sailed  out 
with  his  squadron  towards  Cyzicus,  and  by  a  pretended  flight 
inveigled  Mindarus  to  a  distance  from  the  harbour ;  whilst  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Thrasybulus  and 
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Thrasyllus,  being  fieivoured  by  hazy  weather,  stole  between  Min-' 
dams  and  the  harbour,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  these  circum- 
stances  the  Spartan  commander  ran  his  vessels  ashore,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  Phamabazus,  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  having 
landed  his  men,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians  routed,  and  the  whole  PelopM>n- 
nesian  fleet  captured,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan  ships, 
which  Hermocrates  caused  to  be  burnt.  The  severity  of  this 
blow  was  pictured  iu  the  laconic  epistle  in  which  Hippocrates, 
the  second  in  command,*  announced  it  to  the  Ephors :  "  Our 
good  luck  is  gone  ;  Mindarus  is  slain ;  the  men  are  starving ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do." 

§  5.  The  results  of  this  victory  were  most  important.  Perin- 
thus  and  Selymbria,  as  well  as  Cyzicus,  were  recovered  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  once  more  masters  of  the  Propontis,  fortified  the  town 
of  Chrysopolis,  over  against  Byzantium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus  ;  re-established  their  toll  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  vessels 
passing  from  the  Euxiue  ;  and  left  a  squadron  to  guard  the  strait 
and  collect  the  dues.  So  great  was  Uie  discouragement  of  the 
Laceddemouians  at  the  loss  of  their  fleet  that  the  Ephor  Endius 
proceeded  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  both 
parties  standing  just  as  they  were.  The  Athenian  assembly  was 
at  this  time  led  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  a  lamp-maker, 
known  to  us  by  the  later  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Cleophon 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considemble  abihty  ;  but  the  late 
victories  had  inspired  him  with  too  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  reject  the  terms  proposed  by  Endius. 
Athens  thus  threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  recruiting 
her  shattered  forces  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need  ;  and  to 
this  unfortunate  advice  must  be  ascribed  the  calamities  which 
subsequently  overtook  her. 

§  6.  Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  was  active  in  affording  the  Lace- 
daemonians all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  clothed  and 
armed  their  seamen,  furnished  them  with  provisions  and  pay  for 
two  months,  opened  to  them  the  forests  of  Mount  Ida  for  sup- 
plies of 'timber,  and  assisted  them  in  building  new  ships  at 
Antandros.  He  helj^ed  them  to  defend  Chalcedon,  now  besieged 
by  Alcibiades,  and  by  his  means  that  town  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time.  But  the  Athenians  had  already  obtained 
their  principal  object.  The  possession  of  the  Bosporus  reopened 
to  them  the  trade  of  the  Euxine.  From  his  lofty  fortress  at 
Decelea  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,   could  descry  the   oom-ships 

*  Called  Epistolem  ('E«'4«-r«Xii/f)  or  "Secretaiy"  in  the  Laoefbcmonian 
fleet. 
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from  the  Euxine  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeiis,  and 
felt  how  fruitless  it  was  to  occupy  the  fields  of  Attica  whilst 
such  abundant  supphes  of  provisions  were  continually  finding 
their  way  to  the  city. 

§  7.  The  year  409  B.C.  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable 
events ;  but  in  the  following  year  Chalcedon  at  length  surren- 
dered to  the  combined  Athenian  forces,  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
of  Phamabazus  to  save  it.  Selymbna  was  also  taken  by  Alci* 
blades  about  the  same  time.  Byzantium  fell  next.  After  it  had 
been  besieged  by  Alcibiades  for  some  months,  the  gates  were 
opened  to  the  Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  year  408  B.C., 
through  the  treachery  of  a  party  among  its  inhabitants. 

§  8.  These  great  achievements  of  Alcibiades  naturally  paved 
the  way  for  his  return  to  Athens.  In  the  spring  of  407  b.  c.  he 
proceeded  with  the  fleet  to  Samos,  and  from  thence  sailed  to 
PirsBus.  His  reception  was  far  more  favourable  than  he  had 
ventured  to  anticipate.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  flocked 
down  to  PirsBus  to  welcome  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city. 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  assembly  he  protested  his  innocence  of 
the  impieties  imputed  to  him,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of 
his  enemies.  His  sentence  was  reversed  without  a  dissentient 
voice ;  his  confiscated  property  restored  ;  the  curse  of  the  Eu- 
molpidee  revoked,  and  the  leaden  plate  on  which  it  was  engraven 
thrown  into  the  sea.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  present  juncture 
the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  the  grandeur  and  the  empire 
of  Athens :  he  was  accordingly  named  general  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  a  force  of  100  triremes,  1500  hophtes,  and  150 
cavalry  placed  at  his  disi)Osal. 

§  9.  But  whatever  change  eight  years  of  exile  and  his  recent 
achievements  had  produced  in  the  pubhc  feeUng  towards  Alci- 
biades, it  was  one  of  forgiveness  rather  than  of  love,  and  rested 
more  on  the  hopes  of  the  future  than  on  the  remembrance  of  the 
past.  The  wounds  which  he  had  inflicted  on  Athens  in  the 
affairs  of  Syracuse  and  Decelea,  in  the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Mi- 
letvis,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  too  severe  to  be  readily  forgotten  ;  and  he  had 
still  many  enemies  who,  though  silent  amid  the  general  applause, 
did  not  cease  to  whisper  their  secret  condemnation.  Alcibiades, 
however,  disbeheved  or  disregarded  their  machinations,  and 
yielded  himself  without  reserve  to  the  breeze  of  popular  favour 
which  once  more  filled  his  sails.  Before  his  departure,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  had  been 
suspected.  Although  his  armament  was  in  perfect  readiness,  he 
delayed  its  sailing  till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  at  the  beginning  of  September.  For  seven  years  the 
Qb.  b 
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customary  procession  across  the  Thriasian  plain  had  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  enemy,  which 
compelled  the  sacred  troop  to  proceed  by  sea.  Alcibiades  now 
escorted  them  on  their  progress  and  return  with  his  forces,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself  with  the  offended  god- 
desses and  with  their  holy  priests,  the  Eumolpidse. 

§  10.  Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Great  King  was  displeased  with  the  vacillating  policy  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  and  had  determined  to  adopt  more  energetic  measures 
against  the  Athenians.  During  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  Cyrus, 
the  younger  son  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  animated  with  a  hvely  hatred  of  Athens,  had  arrived 
at  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  altered  pohcy  of 
the  Persian  court ;  and  with  that  view  had  been  invested  with 
the  satrapies  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  as 
well  as  with  the  miUtary  command  of  all  those  forces  which 
mustered  at  Castolufi.  The  arrival  of  Cyrus  opens  the  last 
phase  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Another  event,  in  the  highest 
degree  unfavourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  was  the  accession  of 
Lysander,  as  Navarchus,  to  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet.  Lysander  was  the  third  of  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Sparta  produced  during  the  war.  In  ability,  energy,  and  sue* 
oess  he  may  be  compared  with  Brasidas  and  GyUppus,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  former  in  every  moral  quality. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  w^as  by  descent  a  mothar^ 
or  one  of  those  Lacedsomonians  who  could  never  enjoy  the 
full  rights  of  Spartan  citizenship.  The  allurements  of  money 
and  of  pleasure  had  no  influence  over  him ;  but  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  he  was  wholly  unscnipulous  about  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  gratify  it.  In  pursuit  of  his  objects  he 
hesitated  at  neither  deceit,  nor  perjury,  nor  cruelty,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  maxims  in  life  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fox's  skin  where  the  lion*s  failed. 

§  11.  Lysander  had  taken  up  his  station  at  Ephesus,  with  the 
Lacedasmonian  fleet  of  70  triremes ;  and  when  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Sardis,  in  the  spring  of  407  B.C.,  he  hastened  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  young  prince,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  fiw 
vour.  A  vigorous  line  of  action  was  resolved  on.  Cyrus  at 
once  offered  500  talents,  and  afi&rmed  that  if  more  were  needed, 
he  was  prepared  to  devote  his  private  funds  to  the  cause,  and 
even  to  coin  into  money  the  very  throne  of  gold  and  silver  on 
which  he  sat.  In  a  banquet  which  ensued  Cyrus  drank  to  the 
health  of  Lysander,  and  desired  him  to  name  any  wish  which 
he  could  gratify.    Lysander  immediately  requested  ui  addition 
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of  an  obolus  to  the  daily  pay  of  the  seamen.  Cyrus  was  sur- 
prised at  so  disinterested  a  demand,  and  from  that  day  conceiyed 
a  high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  for  the  Spartan  com- 
mander. Lysander  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  employed  himself 
in  refitting  his  fleet,  and  in  organizing  clubs  in  the  Spartan  in- 
terest in  the  cities  of  Asia. 

§  12.  Alcibiades  set  sail  from  Athens  in  September.  He  first 
proceeded  to  Andros,  now  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  force  ; 
but,  meeting  with  a  stouter  resistance  than  he  expected,  he  left 
Conon  with  20  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  to  Samos.  It  was  here  that  he  first  learnt  the 
altered  state  of  the  Athenian  relations  with  Persia.  Being  ill 
provided  with  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was  driven  to 
make  predatory  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  He 
attempted  to  levy  contributions  on  Cym6,  an  unoffending  Athe- 
nian dependency,  and  being  repulsed,  ravaged  its  territory ;  an 
act  which  caused  loud  complaints  against  him  to  be  lodged  at 
Athens.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition  he  intrusted  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  at  Samos  to  his  pilot,  Antiochus,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  venture  on  an  action.  Notwithstanding  these 
orders,  however,  Antiochus  sailed  out  and  brought  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  to  an  engagement  off*  Notium,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  15  ships,  and  An- 
tiochus himself  was  slain.  Among  the  Athenian  armament 
itself  great  dissatisfaction  was  growing  up  against  Alcibiades. 
Though  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force,  he  had  in  three  months' 
time  accompUshed  hterally  nothing.  His  debaucheries  and  dis- 
solute conduct  on  shore  were  charged  against  him,  as  well  as 
his  selecting  for  confidential  posts  not  the  men  best  fitted  for 
them,  but  those  who,  like  Antiochus,  were  the  boon  companions 
and  the  chosen  associates  of  his  revels. 

§  13.  These  accusations  forwarded  to  Athens,  strengthened  by 
complaints  from  Cym6,  and  fomented  by  his  secret  enemies, 
soon  produced  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  pubhc  feehng  towards 
Alcibiades.  It  was  seen  that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and 
that  he  had  relapsed  into  all  his  former  habits,  in  the  confidence 
that  his  success  and  two  or  three  years  of  good  behaviour  had 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  him  the  favour  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Athenians  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed 
from  his  command,  and  appointed  in  his  place  ten  new  generals, 
with  Conon  at  their  head. 

§  14.  The  year  of  Lysander's  command  expired  about  the  same 
time  as  the  appointment  of  Conon  to  the  Athenian  command. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander,  his  successor  Callicratidas 
was  received  with  dissatisfaction  both  by  the  Ijacedsemonian  sea- 
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men  and  by  Cyrus.  Loud  complaints  were  raised  of  the  im- 
policy of  an  annual  change  of  commanders.  Lysander  threw 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  into  the  way  of  his  successor,  to  whom 
he  handed  over  an  empty  chest,  having  first  repaid  to  Cyrus 
all  the  money  in  his  possession  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
a  private  loan.  The  straightforward  conduct  of  Callioratidas, 
however,  who  summoned  the  Lacedeemonian  commanders,  and 
after  a  dignified  remonstrance,  plainly  put  the  question  whether 
he  should  return  home  or  remain,  silenced  all  opposition.  But 
he  was  sorely  embarrassed  for  funds.  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
haughtiness ;  and  when  he  waited  on  that  prince  at  Sardis,  he 
was  dismissed  not  only  without  money,  but  even  without  an 
audience.  Callicratidas,  however,  had  too  much  energy  to  be 
daimted  by  such  obstacles.  Sailing  with  his  fleet  from  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  he  laid  before  the  assembly  of  that  city,  in  a  spirited 
address,  all  the  ills  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  exhorted  them  to  bestir  themselves  and  dispense  with 
their  alliance.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Milesians  to 
make  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  whilst  the  leading  men  even 
came  forward  with  private  subscriptions.  By  means  of  this 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  add  50  triremes  to  the  90  delivered 
to  him  by  Lysander  ;  and  the  Chians  further  provided  him  with 
ten  days*  pay  for  the  seamen.  He  now  sailed  for  Lesbos,  and 
taking  the  town  of  Methynma  by  storm,  deUvered  it  over  to  be 
plundered  by  his  men.  He  Ukewise  caused  all  the  slaves  to  be 
sold  for  their  benefit,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  in  selling  the  Athenian  garrison  and  Methymnnan 
citizens  as  slaves ;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  held  the  com- 
mand, no  Greek  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

§  15.  The  fleet  of  Callicratidas  was  now  double  that  of  Conon. 
Like  the  doge  of  Venice  in  modem  times,  he  claimed  the  sea  as 
his  lawful  bride,  and  warned  Conon  by  a  message  to  abstain  from 
his  adulterous  intercourse.  The  latter,  who  had  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Methymna,  was  compelled  to  run  before  the  superior 
force  of  Callicratidas.  Both  fleets  entered  the  harbour  of  My- 
tilen6  at  the  same  time,  where  a  battle  ensued  in  which  Conon 
lost  30  ships,  but  he  saved  the  remaining  40  by  hauling  them 
ashore  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Callicratidas  then  blockaded 
Mytilen6  both  by  sea  and  land ;  whilst  Cyrus,  on  learning  bia 
success,  immediately  furnished  him  with  supplies  of  money.  Co- 
non, however,  contrived  to  despatch  a  trireme  to  Athens  with 
the  news  of  his  desperate  position. 

§  16.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  received  intelligence  of  the 
blockade  of  M3rtilen6,  vast  efforts  were  made  for  its  relief;  and 
wc  learn  with  surprise  that  in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  110  tiiraaas 
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was  eqtiipped  and  despaidbed  from  PirsBUB.  The  armament 
assembled  at  Samos,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  scattered  Athe- 
nian ships,  and  by  contingents  from  the  allies,  to  the  extent  of  40 
vessels.  The  whole  fleet  of  100  sail  then  proceeded  to  the 
small  islands  of  Arginus89,  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  facing 
Malec^  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos.  Callicratidas,  who  went 
out  to  meet  them,  took  up  his  station  at  the  latter  point,  leaving 
Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Mytilend. 
He  had  thus  only  120  ships  to  op^>ose  to  the  150  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  his  pilot,  Hermon,  advised  him  to  retire  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  But  Callicratidas  replied  that  ha 
would  not  disgrace  himself  by  flight,  and  that  if  he  should  perish, 
Sparta  would  not  feel  his  loss. 

§  17.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  drawing  up  the 
Athenian  fleet.  The  main  strength  was  thrown  into  the  wings, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  60  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four 
squadrons  of  15  each,  ranged  in  a  double  line.  The  Pelopon- 
neaian  fleets  on  the  contrary,  was  drawn  up  in  a  single  extended 
line ;  a  circumstance  displaying  great  confidence  of  superiority, 
and  which  denoted  a  vast  change  in  the  relative  naval  skill  of  the 
parties ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  tactics  had  been 
precisely  the  reverse.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  &r  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  this  occasion 
manned  by  hastily  raised  crews,  who  had  never  been  to  sea 
before ;  whilst  the  Peloponnesian  sailors  had  been  well  trained 
by  several  years*  experience. 

The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate.  All  order  was  speedily 
lost,  and  the  ships  fought  singly  with  one  another.  In  one  of 
these  contests,  CiJhcratidas,  who  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel 
ready  to  board  the  enemy,  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock 
of  the  vessels  as  they  met,  and  perished.  At  length  victory 
began  to  declare  for  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedadmonians,  after 
losing  77  vessels,  retreated  with  the  remainder  to  Chios  and 
PhocsBa.    The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  25  vessek. 

Eteonicus  was  now  in  jeopardy  at  Mytilen6.  When  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  directed  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  news  to  put  to  sea  again,  and  to  return  with  wreaths 
and  shouts  of  triumph  ;  whilst,  taking  advantage  of  the  false  im- 
pression thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  he  hastily 
got  ready  for  sea,  and  reached  Chios  in  safety.  At  the  same 
time  the  blockading  army  was  withdrawn  to  Methymna.  Conon, 
thus  unexpectedly  liberated,  put  to  sea,  and  the  united  fleet  took 
up  their  station  at  Samos. 

§  18.  The  battle  of  Arginusse  led  to  a  deplorable  event,  which 
has  for  ever  sullied  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.    At  least  a 
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dozen  Athenian  vessels  were  left  floating  &bout  in  a  disabled 
condition  after  the  battle ;  but,  owing  to  a  violent  storm  that 
ensued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  survivors,  or  to 
collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Eight  of  the  ten 
generals  were  summoned  home  to  answer  for  this  conduct ; 
Conon,  by  his  situation  at  Mytilen6,  was  of  course  exculpated, 
and  Archestratus  had  died.  Six  of  the  generals  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  were  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by  Theramenes, 
formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
generals  replied  that  they  had  commissioned  Theramenes  him- 
self and  Thrasybulus,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  trireme  in 
the  engagement,  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  had  assigned  48 
ships  to  them  for  that  purpose.  This,  however,  was  denied  by 
Theramenes  ;  and  unluckily  the  generals,  from  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  latter,  had  made  no  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance in  their  public  despatches,  but  had  attributed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  foundering  vessels  solely  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  we  have 
no  materials  for  deciding  positively  which  statement  was  tane  ; 
but  probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  generals.  Public  feel- 
ing, however,  ran  very  strongly  against  them,  and  was  increased 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  during  their  trial  After  a  day's 
debate  the  question  was  adjourned ;  and  in  the  interval  the 
festival  of  the  Apaturia  was  celebrated,  in  which,  according  to 
annual  custom,  the  citizens  met  together  according  to  their 
families  and  phratries.  Those  who  had  perished  at  Arginusse 
were  naturally  missed  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  usually 
cheerful  character  of  the  festival  was  deformed  and  rendered 
melancholy  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  appearing  in  black 
clothes  and  with  shaven  heads.  The  passions  of  the  people 
were  violently  roused.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
Callixenus,  a  senator,  proposed  that  the  people  should  at  once 
proceed  to  pass  its  verdict  on  the  generals,  though  they  had 
been  only  partially  heard  in  their  defence  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  should  all  be  included  in  one  sentence,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  a  nile  of  Attic  law,  known  as  the  psephisma  of  Can- 
nomis,  to  indict  citizens  otherwise  than  individually.  Callixenus 
carried  his  motion  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  Euryptolemus  to 
indict  him  for  an  illegal  proceeding  under  the  G^raphS  Paranomon, 
The  Prytanes,  or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  at  first  refused 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly  in  this  illegal  way ;  but 
their  opposition  was  at  length  overawed  by  clamour  and  vio- 
lence. There  was,  however,  one  honourable  exception.  The 
philosopher  Socrates,  who  was  one  of  the  Prytanes,  refused  to 
withdraw  his  protest.     But  his  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
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the  proposal  of  CallizeDus  was  carried.  The  generals  were  con- 
demned, delivered  over  to  the  Eleven  for  execution,  and  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.  Among  them  was  Pericles, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  statesman.  The  Athenians  afterwards 
repented  of  their  rash  precipitation,  and  decreed  that  Callixeniis 
and  hLs  accompHces  should  in  their  turn  be  brought  to  trial ; 
but  before  the  appointed  day  they  managed  to  escape. 

§  ]  9.  After  the  battle  of  Arginusae  the  Athenian  fleet  seems 
to  have  remained  inactive  at  Samos  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Through  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta, 
Lysander  again  obtained  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  405  B.  c. ;  though  nominally 
under  Aracus  as  admiral ;  since  it  was  contrary  to  Spartan  usage 
that  the  same  man  should  be  twice  Navarchus*  His  return  to 
power  was  marked  by  more  vigorous  measures.  Fresh  funds 
were  obtained  from  Cyrus  ;  the  arrears  due  to  the  seamen  were 
paid  up ;  and  new  triremes  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Antan- 
drus.  Oligarchical  revolutions  were  eflected  in  Miletus  and 
other  towns.  Simimoned  to  visit  his  sick  father  in  Media, 
Cyrus  even  delegated  to  Lysander  the  management  uf  his  satrapy 
and  revenues  during  his  absence.  Lysander  was  thus  placed  in 
possession  of  power  never  before  realized  by  any  Lacedaemonian 
commander.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  imder  Conon  and  his  coad- 
jutors w£is  still  superior  in  numbers,  and  Lysander  carefully 
avoided  an  engagement.  He  contrived,  however,  to  elude  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  to  cross  the  ^gean  to  the  coast  of  Attica, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Agis ;  and,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  Hellespont,  which  Conon  had  left  miguarded,  he  took  up 
his  station  at  Abydos. 

§  20.  The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  ravaging 
Chios ;  but  when  they  heard  of  this  movement,  and  that  Ly- 
sander had  commenced  the  siege  of  Lampsacus,  they  imme- 
diately sailed  for  the  Hellespont.  They  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  town,  but  they  proceeded  up  the  strait  and  took  post  at  iEgos- 
potami,  or  the  "  Goat's  River ;"  a  place  which  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  vicinity  to  Lampsacus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  channel  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  broad. 
It  was  a  mere  desolate  beach,  without  houses  or  inhabitants,  so 
that  all  the  supplies  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  or  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  seamen  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  ships  in  order  to  obtain  their  meals.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Athenians  were  very  desirous  of  bringing  Lysander 
to  an  engagement.     But  the  Spartan  commander,  who  was  in  a 

*  Lysander  lilbeived  the  title  of  Epistolem.     See  note  on  p.  360. 
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strong  position,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  proyisiomfly  was 
in  no  hurry  to  run  any  risks.  In  yain  did  the  Athenians  sail 
over  several  days  in  succession  to  offer  him  battle ;  they  always 
found  his  ships  ready  manned,  and  drawn  up  in  too  strong  a 
position  to  warrant  an  attack  ;  nor  oould  they  by  aU  their  m*- 
noBuvres  succeed  in  enticing  him  out  to  combat.  This  oowardioe, 
as  they  deemed  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  begat  a 
oorresponding  negligence  on  theirs :  discipline  was  neglected  and 
the  men  allowed  to  straggle  almost  at  wilL  It  was  in  vain  that 
Alcibiades,  who  since  his  dismissal  resided  in  a  fortress  in  that 
neighbourhood,  remonstrated  with  the  Athenian  generals  on  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  station  they  had  chosen,  and  advised 
them  to  proceed  to  Sestos.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
taimts  and  insults.  At  length  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander,  having 
watched  an  opportunity  when  the  Athenian  seamen  had  gone  co 
shore  and  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  rowed  swiftly  acroeg 
the  strait  with  all  his  ships.  He  found  the  Athenian  fleets*  with 
the  exception  of  10  or  12  vessels,  totally  unprepared,  and  suo- 
oeeded  in  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  without  having  oooi^ 
sion  to  strike  a  single  blow.  Of  the  180  ships  which  composed 
the  fleet,  only  the  trireme  of  Conon  himself,  the  Paralus,  and  8 
or  10  other  vessels  succeeded  in  escaping.  Conon  was  afraid 
to  return  to  Athens  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  All  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  amounting  to  3000  or  4000,  together  with  the  generals, 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Lysander,  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Athenians  had  treated  the  prisoners  they 
had  lately  made. 

By  this  momentous  victory,  which  was  suspected  to  have  been 
achieved  through  the  corrupt  connivance  of  some  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  the  contest  on  the  Hellespont,  and  virtually  the 
Peloponuesian  war,  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  closing  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  was  enacted  at  Athens  itself ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  imperial  city  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTES  xxxiir. 


g  1.  AUnn  at  Athens.  §  2.  Proce«diDg>  of  Ljruuidar.  Cnptnre  of  the 
AUieniao  ilependenciei.  §3.  Heasumaftbc  AthcDJuia.  Ath«Dt  inreiled. 
§4.  Enibauy  ofThfrnnenes.  ConditkiDS  of  capituUtion.  g  5.  Lysander 
tak«  paMfnion  o(  Athcdt.  Deatraction  of  the  long  walln,  &c,  g  6.  Re- 
turn of  the  oligarchical  eiilen.  EstabliihmeDt  of  the  Thirty,  g  T.  Snr- 
mder  of  Samos  and  triamph  of  Lysander.  $  S.  Proceedingi  of  the  Thirty 
atAtfaena.  g  ».  Oppoaition  of  Tbenmenee.  g  10.  Protcriptiona.  Dmth 
of  TheramenH.  §11.  Supprenaion of  Inteilectual caltoie.  Socntei.  §  IS. 
Death  of  Alcihiwles.  §  lU.  Jealoiuy  of  the  Qrecion  atates  towards  Sparta 
and  I.jiaoder.  g  14,  Thraaybulua  at  Phjl^.  £  tfi.  Seiiure  and  massorre 
of  the  Eleuainiana.  g  16.  Thnaybulua  occupieal'lrsoi.  Death  of  Critiaa. 
S  IT.  DepoeitiDH  of  the  Tliirt)',  and  esUbliBhment  of  the  Tea.  ReCuni  of 
Lyunder  to  Athens,  and  airival  of  Pausanias,  g  18.  Peace  with  Thrasy. 
bDlns,  and  eracualion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponneaians.  g  19.  ReAtoratiou 
ofthedemocracj.     §20.  Archonship  of  Eiiclidea.      Reduction  of  Eteuaia. 

§  1.  The  defeat  of  ^gospotami,  which  took  place  about  Sep- 
tember, 405  B.C.,  was  announced  at  Pirtraa  in  the  night,  bj  the 
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arrival  of  the  Paralus.  ^  On  that  night/'  says  Xenophon,  ^  no 
man  slept."  The  disaster,  indeed,  was  as  sudden  and  as  authen- 
tic as  it  was  vast  and  irretrievable.  The  proceedings  of  the  de- 
jected assembly  which  met  on  the  following  day  at  once  showed 
that  the  remaining  struggle  was  one  for  bare  existence.  In 
order  to  make  the  best  preparations  for  a  siege,  it  was  resolved  to 
block  up  two  of  the  three  ix)rts  of  Athens — a  plain  confession 
that  maritime  supremacy,  the  sole  basis  of  her  power,  had  de- 
parted from  her. 

§  2.  Lysander,  secure  of  an  easy  triumph,  was  in  no  haste  to 
gather  it  by  force.  The  command  of  the  Euxiue  enabled  him  to 
control  the  supplies  of  Athens  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  a  few  weeks 
of  famine  must  decide  her  fall.  With  the  view  of  hastening  the 
catastrophe  he  compelled  the  garrisons  of  all  the  towns  which 
surrendered  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  The  question  was  not 
one  of  arms,  but  of  hunger ;  and  an  additional  garrison,  so  fiu* 
from  adding  to  her  strength,  would  complete  her  weakness.  A 
strong  proof  of  the  insecure  foundation  of  her  power !  A  naval 
defeat  in  a  remote  quarter  had  not  only  deprived  her  of  empire, 
but  was  about  to  render  her  in  turn  a  captive  and  a  subject. 

Lysander  now  sailed  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenian 
towns,  which  fell  one  after  another  into  his  power  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  before  them.  In  all  a  new  form  of  government 
was  established,  consisting  of  an  ohgarchy  of  ten  of  the  citizens, 
called  a  decarchy,  under  a  Spartan  harmost.  Chalcedon,  Byzan- 
tium, Mytilen6,  surrendered  to  Lysander  himself ;  whilst  Eteoni- 
cus  was  despatched  to  occupy  and  revolutionize  the  Athenian 
towns  in  Thrace.  Amidst  the  general  defection,  Samos  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Athens.  All  her  other  dependencies  at 
once  yielded  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  whilst  her  cleruchs  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  possessions  and  return  home.  In  many 
places,  and  especially  in  Thasos,  these  revolutions  were  attended 
with  violence  and  bloodshed. 

§  3.  The  situation  of  Athens  was  now  more  desperate  even 
than  when  Xerxes  was  advancing  against  her  with  his  countless 
host.  The  juncture  demanded  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
her  citizens  ;  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  all  debtors,  accused  persons,  and 
state  prisoners,  except  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  criminals 
and  homicides.  The  citizens  were  then  assembled  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  har- 
mony. 

About  November  Lysander  made  his  appearance  at  .£gina, 
with  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  150  triremes,  and  proceeded  to 
devastate  Salamis  and  blockade  Pirseus.    At  the  same  time  the 
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whole  Peloponnesian  army  was  marched  into  Attica,  and  en- 
camped in  the  precincts  of  the  Academus,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Athens.  Famine  soon  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls.  Yet 
the  Athenians  did  not  abate  of  their  pretensions.  In  their  pro- 
posals for  a  capitulation  they  demanded  the  preservation  of  their 
long  walls,  and  of  the  port  of  Pirseus.  But  the  Spartan  Ephors, 
to  whom  the  Athenian  envoys  had  been  referred  by  king  Agis, 
refused  to  listen  to  such  terms,  and  insisted  on  the  demohtion 
of  the  long  walls  for  the  space  of  10  stadia  at  least.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  however,  was  still  so  unsubdued — ^though  some  of 
them  were  actually  dying  of  hunger — that  the  senator  Arches- 
tratus  was  imprisoned  for  proposing  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Ephors  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Cleophon,  it  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  such  proposal  in  future. 

§  4.  Theramenes,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  now 
offered  to  proceed  to  Lysander  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his 
real  intentions  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Athens ;  and  as  he 
pretended  that  his  personal  connexions  would  afford  him  great 
facilities  in  such  an  undertaking,  his  offer  was  accepted.  After 
wasting  three  months  with  Lysander, — three  months  of  ter- 
rible suffering  to  the  Athenians, — he  said  that  Lysander  had 
then  informed  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ephors  alone 
had  power  to  treat.  The  only  construction  that  can  be  put  on 
this  conduct  of  Theramenes  is,  that  he  designed  to  reduce  the 
Athenians  to  the  last  necessity,  so  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  If  such  was  his  object  he  com- 
pletely succeeded.  When  he  returned  to  Athens  the  famine  had 
become  so  dreadful,  that  he  was  immediately  sent  back  to  con- 
clude a  peace  on  whatever  terms  he  could.  In  the  debate  which 
ensued  at  Sparta,  the  Thebans,  the  Corinthians,  and  others  of 
the  more  bitter  enemies  of  Athens,  urged  the  very  extinction 
of  her  name  and  the  sale  of  her  whole  population  into  slavery. 
But  this  proposition  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  who  declared,  with  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
though  probably  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest  in  converting 
Athens  into  a  useful  dependency,  that  they  would  never  consent 
to  enslave  or  annihilate  a  city  which  had  rendered  such  eminent 
services  to  Greece.  The  terms  which  the  Ephors  dictated,  and 
which  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse,  were  :  That 
the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Rraeus  should  be  de- 
molished ;  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  all  their  foreign 
possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory  ;  that 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war ;  that  they  should 
readmit  all  their  exiles  ;  and  that  they  should  become  allies  of 
Sparta.    As  Theramenes  re-entered  Athens,  bearing  in  his  hand 
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the  roll,  or  scytaU,  which  contained  these  terms,  he  was  pressed 
upon  by  an  anxious  and  haggard  crowd,  who,  heedless  of  the 
terms,  gave  loud  vent  to  their  joy  that  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded. And  though  there  was  still  a  small  minority  for  holding 
out,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  conditions  was  carried,  and  noti- 
fied to  Lysander. 

§  5.  It  was  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  B.C.  404,  that 
Lysander  sailed  into  Piraeus,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
Athens ;  the  war,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  prophecies 
current  at  the  beginning  of  it,  having  lasted  for  a  period  of  thrioe 
nine,  or  27  years.  The  LacedaBmonian  fleet  and  army  remained 
in  possession  of  the  city  till  the  conditions  of  its  capitulation 
had  been  executed.  Lysander  carried  away  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  except  twelve,  destroyed  the  naval  arsenals,  and  burned 
the  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  insolence  of  the  victors  added 
another  blow  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  The  work  of  de- 
struction, at  which  Lysander  presided,  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  festival.  Female  flute-players  and  wreathed  dancers  inaugu- 
rated the  demolition  of  the  strong  and  proud  bulwarks  of 
Athens ;  and  as  the  massive  walls  fell  piece  by  piece  excla- 
mations arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Peloponnesians  that  free- 
dom had  at  length  begun  to  dawn  upon  Greece.  The  soHdity  of 
the  works  rendered  the  task  of  demoUtion  a  laborious  one.  After 
some  Uttle  progress  had  been  made  in  it,  Lysander  withdrew 
with  his  fleet  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Samoa. 

Thus  fell  imperial  Athens  in  the  seventy-third  year  after  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the  origin  of  her  subse- 
quent empire.  During  that  interval  she  had  doubtless  com- 
mitted many  mistakes  and  much  injustice  ;  had  uniformly,  per- 
haps, overrated  the  real  foundations  of  her  strength,  and  fre- 
quently employed  unjustifiable  means  in  order  to  support  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  that  brief 
career  she  had  risen  by  her  genius  and  her  valour  frt>m  the  con- 
dition of  a  small  and  subordinate  city  to  be  the  leading  power 
in  Greece  ;  that  in  the  first  instance  empire  had  not  been  sou^t 
by  her  ambition,  but  laid  at  her  feet,  and  in  a  manner  thmst 
upon  her ;  that  it  had  been  accepted,  and  successfully  employed, 
for  the  most  noble  of  human  purposes,  and  to  avert  an  over- 
whelming deluge  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  Greece,  and  more 
particularly  Athens  herself,  had  been  thus  enabled  to  become  the 
mother  of  refinement,  the  nurse  of  literature  and  art,  and  the 
founder  of  European  civilisation. 

§  6.  The  fall  of  Athens  brought  back  a  host  of  exiles,  all  of 
them  the  enemies  of  her  democratical  constitution.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Critias,  a  man  of  wealth  and  fiuuily,  the 
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uncle  of  Plato  and  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  distin- 
guished both  for  his  Uterary  and  political  talents,  but  of  unmea- 
sured ambition  and  unscrupulous  conscience.  Critias  and  his 
companions  soon  found  a  party  with  which  they  could  co-operate. 
A  large  portion  of  the  senators  was  favourable  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  an  oligarchy  ;  of  which  Theramenes  had  already  laid 
the  foundation  during  his  residence  with  Lysander.  SoEircely 
was  the  city  surrendered,  when  this  faction  began  to  organize 
its  plans.  The  political  clubs  met  and  named  a  committee  of 
five,  who,  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  called 
Ephors.  Their  first  step  was  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  whom  they  accused  of  a  design  to  overturn 
the  peace.  Cleophon  had  already  fallen,  on  an  accusation  of 
neglect  of  military  duty,  but  in  reality  from  his  perseverance  in 
opposing  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared, Critias  and  Theramenes  invited  Lysander  from  Samos,  in 
order  that  his  presence  might  secure  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment. It  was  then  proposed  in  the  assembly  that  a  committee 
of  thirty  should  be  named  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city,  and  to  undertaJce  its  temporary  ad- 
ministration. Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  thhrty  names 
were  those  of  Critias  and  Theramenes.  The  proposal  was  of 
course  carried.  Lysander  himself  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
contemptuously  told  them  that  they  had  better  take  thought  for 
their  personal  safety,  which  now  lay  at  his  mercy,  than  for  their 
poHtical  constitution.  The  committee  thus  appointed  soon  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  name  by  which  they 
have  become  known  in  all  subsequent  time. 

§  7.  After  completing  the  revolution  at  Athens,  Lysander  re- 
turned to  Samos.  The  island  surrendered  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  when  an  ohgarchical  government  was  estabHshed,  as 
in  the  other  conquered  states.  Never  had  Qreek  commander 
celebrated  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  which  adorned  the  return 
of  Lysander  to  Sparta.  He  brought  with  him  all  the  prow  orna- 
ments of  the  numerous  ships  he  had  taken ;  he  was  loaded 
with  golden  crowns,  the  gifts  of  various  cities  ;  and  he  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  the  large  sum  of  470  talents,  the  balance  which 
still  remained  of  the  sums  granted  by  Cyrus  for  prosecuting  the 
war. 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  the  Thirty  at  Athens  having  named  an  en- 
tirely new  Senate,  and  appointed  fresh  magistrates,  proceeded  to 
exterminate  some  of  their  most  obnoxious  opponents.  In  order 
to  insure  their  condemnation,  the  Thirty  presided  in  person  in 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Prytanes  ;  and  the  senators 
were  obliged  to  deposit  their  voting  pebbles  on  tables  placed 
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immediately  before  them.  Frequently  even  this  show  of  legality 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  accused  were  put  to  death  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  Thirty.  But  Critias,  and  the  more  violent 
party  among  them,  still  called  for  more  blood ;  and  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  it,  procured  a  Spartan  garrison,  under  the 
harmost  CaUibius,  to  be  installed  in  the  Acropohs.  Besides 
this  force,  they  had  an  organized  band  of  assassins  at  their  dis- 
posal. Blood  now  flowed  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  leading  men 
of  Athens  fell,  others  took  to  flight.  A  still  greater  refinement  of 
cunning  and  cruelty  was,  to  irapUcate  distinguished  citizens  in 
their  own  crimes  by  making  them  accomplices  in  their  acts  of 
violence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  sent  for  five  citizens  to 
the  government  house,  and  ordered  them  with  horrible  menaces 
to  proceed  to  Salamis,  and  bring  back  as  a  prisoner  an  eminent 
Athenian  named  Leon.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  five,  and  again 
did  himself  immortal  honour  by  refusing  to  participate  in  such  an 
act  of  violence. 

§  9.  Thus  the  reign  of  terror  was  completely  established.  In 
the  bosom  of  the  Thirty,  however,  there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
Theramenes,  who  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Thera- 
menes  was  long-sighted  and  cunning,  as  we  have  seen  from 
his  former  acts,  and  so  shifting  and  unstable  in  his  political 
views  as  to  have  obtained  the  nick-name  of  Cothurnus^  firom 
resembhng  a  shoe  that  would  fit  either  foot.  But  he  was  not 
unnecessarily  and  gratuitously  cruel ;  and  though  he  had  a^v 
proved  of  the  slaughter  of  those  citizens  whom,  from  their  former 
political  conduct,  he  deemed  dangerous  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  the  new  state  of  things,  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to 
sanction  murder  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  wealth  of 
the  victims.  He  was  also  inclined  to  give  the  new  government 
a  more  constitutional  form  ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  Thirty  were  induced  to  bestow  the  franchise  on  3000  citi- 
zens, chosen,  however,  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own 
adherents.  But  this  show  of  hberality,  as  managed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thirty,  was  in  reahty  only  a  vehicle  for  greater 
oppression  towards  the  remainder  of  the  citizens.  All  except 
the  chosen  3000  were  considered  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  might  be  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty  ;  whilst  in  order  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  they  were  assembled  under  pretence  of  a 
review,  during  which  their  arms  were  seized  by  a  stratagem. 

§  10.  The  Thirty  now  proceeded  more  unsparingly  than 
ever.  A  regular  proscription  took  place.  A  list  was  made 
out  of  those  who  were  to  be  slain  and  plimdered ;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Thirty  were  permitted  to  insert  in  it 
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whatever  names  they  pleased.  So  little  was  the  proscription 
of  a  i>olitical  character,  that  it  extended  to  metics  (resident 
aliens)  as  well  as  to  citizens ;  and  under  the  metics  were 
included  Lysias,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  his  brother,  Polemar-^ 
chus.  Theramenes  stood  aloof  from  these  atrocities ;  and  when 
offered  the  choice  of  a  victim  among  the  metics,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plimdered  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  he  indignantly  rejected 
the  offer.  His  moderation  cost  him  his  Ufe.  One  day  as  he 
entered  the  Senate-house,  Critias  rose  and  denounced  him  as  a 
public  enemy,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  privileged  3000,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  to  instant  death.  Upon  hearing 
these  words  Theramenes  sprang  for  refuge  to  the  altar  in  the 
Senate-house ;  but  he  was  dragged  away  by  Satyrus,  the  cruel 
and  imscrupulous  head  of  the  "  Eleven,"  a  body  of  officers  who 
carried  into  execution  the  penal  sentence  of  the  law.  Being 
conveyed  to  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock. 
The  constancy  of  his  end  might  have  adorned  a  better  Uf& 
After  swallowing  the  draught,  he  jerked  on  the  floor  a  drop 
which  remained  in  the  cup,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
game  called  cottabos,  exclaiming,  **  This  to  the  health  of  the  gentie 
Critias ! " 

§  11.  Thus  released  from  all  check,  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and 
his  colleagues  raged  with  tenfold  violence.  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  subsequent  orators  that  no  fewer  than  1600  victims  were  put 
to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty ;  and,  though  this  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration,  the  number  was  undoubtedly  prodigious. 
Measures  were  taken  to  repress  all  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
convert  the  government  into  one  of  brute  force.  A  decree  was 
promulgated,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  **  the  art  of  words ;"  a 
phrase  which,  in  its  comprehensive  Greek  meaning,  included 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature  in  general,  and  was  more  particu- 
larly levelled  at  those  ingenious  and  learned  men  who  went  by 
the  name  of  ^  Sophists."  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  had  commented  with  just  severity  on  the  enormities  per- 
petrated by  the  Thirty.  He  was  summoned  before  Critias,  and 
prohibited  in  future  from  all  conversation  with  youths.  Socrates 
exposed,  in  his  usual  searching  style,  the  vagueness  of  the  com- 
mand, and  the  impossibihty  of  its  execution ;  but  this  only  pro- 
voked the  more  the  rage  of  the  tyrants,  who  dismissed  him  with 
the  hint  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  he  had 
passed  upon  them. 

§  12.  Alcibiades  had  been  included  by  the  Thirty  in  the  list 
of  exiles ;  but  the  fate  which  now  overtook  him  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  the  fears  of  the  Lacediemonians,  or  perhaps  from. 
the  personal  hatred  of  Agis.     After  the  battle  of  .£gospotami 
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Aloibiades  felt  himself  insecure  on  the  Thraoian  Chersonese,  and 
fled  to  Phamabazus  in  Phrygia,  not,  however,  without  the  loss  of 
much  of  his  wealth.  He  sohcited  from  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  court  of  Susa,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  playing  the  same 
part  as  Themistooles.  Phamabazus  refused  this  request,  but 
permitted  him  to  hve  in  Phrygia,  and  assigned  him  a  revenue 
for  his  maintenance.  But  a  scytaU,  or  despatch,  came  out  from 
Sparta  to  Lysander,  directing  that  Alcibiades  should  be  put  to 
death.  Lysander  communicated  the  order  to  Phamabazus.  The 
motives  of  the  latter  for  carrying  it  into  execution  are  not  alto- 
gether clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  demands  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  supported  by  Cyrus,  who  was  now  forming  designs 
against  his  brother's  throne,  and  feared  perhaps  that  Alcibiades 
would  reveal  them  at  Susa.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  murder  was  undertaken  imder  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  uncle  and  brother  of  Phamabazus.  They  surrounded 
the  house  of  Alcibiades  with  a  band  of  assassins,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Alcibiades  rushed  out  with  drawn  sword  upon  his  assail- 
ants, who  shrank  from  his  attack,  but  who  slew  him  from  a 
distance  with  their  javelins  and  arrows.  Timandra,  a  female 
with  whom  he  hved,  performed  towards  his  body  the  last  offices 
of  duty  and  affection.  Thus  perished  miserably,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  characters  in  Grecian  history.  Alcibiades  was  endowed 
with  most  of  those  quahties  which  serve  to  constttute  greatness. 
He  possessed  talent,  ambition,  enterprise,  courage,  great  presence 
of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  emei^gencies ;  but  all 
these  were  marred  and  rendered  pernicious,  instead  of  profitable, 
to  himself  and  to  his  country,  by  profligacy,  selfishness,  pride, 
rapacity,  and  utter  want  of  principle.  With  qualities  which, 
properly  appUed,  might  have  rendered  him  the  greatest  bene- 
fiictor  of  Athens,  he  contrived  to  attain  the  infEunous  distinction 
of  being  that  citizen  who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the  most  signal 
amoimt  of  damage. 

§  13.  Meantime  an  altered  state  of  feeling  was  springing  up  in 
Qreece.  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  jealousy, 
and  those  feehngs  began  now  to  be  directed  towards  Sparta. 
That  state  persisted  in  retaining  the  large  amount  of  booty 
acquired  by  the  war ;  and  when  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
sent  in  their  claim  it  was  resented  almost  as  an  insult.  Tet  in 
the  monument  erected  at  Delphi  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory at  iEgospotami,  Lysander  had  not  only  caused  his  own 
statue  in  bronze  to  be  erected,  but  also  that  of  each  conmiander 
of  the  aUied  contingents.  Lysander  had  risen  to  a  height  of  un- 
paralleled power.    He  was  in  a  manner  idoUzed.    Poets  showered 
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their  praises  on  him,  and  even  altars  were  raised  in  his  honour  hj 
the  Asiatic  Qreeks.  The  Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  famous 
temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis ;  the  Samians  did  the  like  at  Olym- 
pian and  altered  the  name  of  their  principal  festival  from  Henea 
to  Lysandna.  In  the  name  of  Sparta  he  exercised  almost  uncon- 
trolled authority  in  the  cities  he  had  reduced,  including  Athens 
itself.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  the  freedom 
promised  hy  the  Spartans,  only  another  empire  had  been  esta- 
blished, whilst  Lysander  was  even  meditating  to  extort  from  the 
subject  cities  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  thousand  talents.  And  all 
these  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the 
overweening  pride  and  harshness  of  Lysander*s  demeanour. 

§  14.  Even  in  Sparta  itself  the  conduct  of  Lysander  was  be- 
ginning to  inspire  disgust  and  jealousy.  Pausanias,  son  of  Plia- 
toanax,  who  was  now  king  with  Agis,  as  well  as  the  new  Ephora 
appointed  in  September,  B.C.  404,  disapproved  of  his  proceedings, 
llie  Thebans  and  Corinthians  themselves  were  beginning  to 
sympathise  with  Athens,  and  to  regard  the  Thirty  as  mere  in- 
struments for  supporting  the  Spartan  dominion ;  whilst  Spart^ 
in  her  turn  looked  upon  them  as  the  tools  of  Lysander^s  ambi- 
tion. Many  of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  found  refuge  in  Boeotia  : 
and  one  of  them,  Thrasybulus,  with  the  aid  of  Ismenias  and 
other  Theban  citizens,  starting  from  Thebes  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  exiles,  seized  the  fortress  of  Phyl6,  in  the 
passes  of  Moimt  Pames  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Athens. 
The  Thirty  marched  out  to  attack  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  the  three  thousand  enfranchised 
citizens,  and  all  the  Athenian  knights.  But  their  attack  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  timely  snow-storm,  by  com- 
pelling the  Thirty  to  retreat,  relieved  Thrasybulus  and  the  exilea 
from  a  threatened  blockade,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments which  raised  his  Uttle  garrison  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred.  In  a  subsequent  rencontre  Thrasybulus  surprised  at 
daybreak  a  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  and  Athenian  horse  that 
had  been  sent  against  him  ;  and,  after  killing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Spartans,  carried  off  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  provisions  to  Phyl6. 

§  15.  Symptoms  of  wavering  now  began  to  be  perceptible,  not 
only  among  the  three  thousand,  but  even  among  the  Thirty 
themselves  ;  and  Critias,  fearful  that  power  was  slipping  from  his 
grasp,  resolved  to  secure  Salamis  and  Eleusis  as  places  of  refuge. 
All  the  Eleusinians  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  accordingly 
seized  and  carried  to  Athens,  and  their  town  occupied  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Thirty.  The  same  was  done  at  Salamis.  Critias 
then  convoked  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights  in  the  Odeum, 
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which  he  had  partly  filled  with  lAcedsemonian  soldiers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  a  vote  condemning  the  Elensinians  to  death. 
This  was  done,  as  he  plainly  told  them,  in  order  the  more 
thoroughly  to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Thirty. 
The  prisoners  were  immediately  led  off  to  execution. 

§  16.  Thrasybulus,  whose  forces  were  now  a  thousand  strong, 
incited  probably  by  this  enormity,  and  reckoning  on  support 
from  the  party  of  the  reaction  at  Athens,  marched  from  Phyl6  to 
Piraeus,  which  was  now  an  open  town,  and  seized  upon  it  without 
opposition.  When  the  whole  force  of  the  Thirty,  including  the 
Lacedaemonians,  marched  on  the  following  day  to  attack  him^  he 
retired  to  the  hill  of  Munychia,  the  citadel  of  Piraeus,  the  only 
approach  to  which  was  by  a  steep  ascent.  Here  he  drew  up  his 
hopHtes  in  files  of  ten  deep,  posting  behind  them  his  slingers 
and  dartmeu,  whose  missiles,  owing  to  the  rising  ground,  could 
be  hurled  over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  ranks.  Against  them 
Critias  and  his  confederates  advanced  in  close  array,  his  hoplites 
formed  in  a  column  of  fifty  deep.  Thrasybulus  exhorted  his  men 
to  stand  patiently  till  the  enemy  came  within  reach  of  the  mis- 
siles. At  the  first  discharge  the  assailing  column  seemed  to 
waver ;  and  Thrasybulus,  taking  advantage  of  their  confusion, 
charged  down  the  hill,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing 
seventy,  among  whom  was  Critias  himself. 

§  17.  The  partisans  of  the  Thirty  acknowledged  the  victory 
by  begging  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
had  thrown  the  majority  into  the  hands  of  the  party  formerly 
led  by  Theramenes,  who  resolved  to  depose  the  Thirty  and  con- 
stitute a  new  ohgarchy  of  Ten.  Some  of  the  Thirty  were  re- 
elected into  this  body  ;  but  the  more  violent  colleagues  of  Critias 
were  deposed,  and  retired  for  safety  to  Elousis.  The  new 
government  of  the  Ten  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid  ;  and 
a  similar  apphcation  was  made  at  the  same  time  from  the  section 
of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis.  Their  request  was  compHed  with  ; 
and  Lysander  once  more  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  La- 
oedsemonian  force,  whilst  his  brother  Libys  blockaded  Piraeus 
with  40  triremes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  towards  Lysander  led  them  at  this  critical 
juncture  to  supersede  him  in  the  command.  King  Pausanias 
was  appointed  to  lead  an  army  into  Attica,  and  when  he  en- 
camped in  the  Academus  he  was  joined  by  Lysander  and  his 
forces.  It  was  known  at  Athens  that  the  views  of  Pausanias 
Wire  unfavourable  to  the  proceedings  of  Lysander;  and  his 
presence  eUcited  a  vehement  reaction  against  the  ohgarchy, 
which  fear  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  first,  however,  Pausa- 
nias made  a  show  of  attacking  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherenta, 
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and  sent  a  herald  to  require  them  to  dinband  and  return  to  their 
homes.  As  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  Pausanias  made  an  attack 
on  Pirseus,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Retiring  to  an  eminence 
at  a  little  distance  he  rallied  his  forces  and  formed  them  into  a 
deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus,  elated  by  his  success,  was  rash 
enough  to  venture  a  combat  on  the  plain,  in  which  his  troops 
were  completely  routed  and  driven  back  to  Pireeus  with  the  loss 
of  150  men. 

§  18,  Pausanias,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
began  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  for  an  accommodation  which 
poured  in  on  all  sides ;  and  when  Thrasybulus  sent  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  granted  him  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  sending  envoys 
to  Sparta.  The  Ten  also  despatched  envoys  thither,  offering  to 
submit  themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute  discretion  of 
Sparta.  The  Ephors  and  the  Lacedaemonian  Assembly  referred 
the  question  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  PausaniaB 
was  one.  The  decision  of  this  board  was:  That  the  exiles  in 
Piraeus  should  be  readmitted  to  Athens  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed,  except  as  regarded  the 
Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten.  Eleusis  was  recognised  as  a 
distinct  government,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  those  who 
felt  themselves  compromised  at  Athens. 

§  19.  When  these  terms  were  settled  and  sworn  to,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  quitted  Attica ;  and  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  marching 
in  solemn  procession  from  Piraeus  to  Athens,  ascended  to  the 
Acropolis  and  offered  up  a  solenm  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  held,  and  after  Thrasybulus 
had  addressed  an  animated  reproof  to  the  oligarchical  party,  the 
democracy  vras  unanimously  restored.  This  important  coimter- 
revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  403  b.  c. 
The  archons,  the  senate  of  500,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 
dicasteries  seem  to  have  been  reconstituted  in  the  same  form  as 
before  the  capture  of  the  city.  All  the  acts  of  the  Thirty  were 
annulled,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Draco  and  Solon,  and  to  exhibit  their  amendments  at  the  statues 
of  the  eponymous  heroes.  These  laws,  as  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  600  nomothetae,  and  by  the  Senate,  were 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Pa3cil6  Stoa,  on  which 
occasion  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  of  24  letters  was  for  the  first 
time  adopted  in  public  acts,  though  it  had  long  been  in  private 
use.  The  old  Attic  alphabet,  of  16  or  18  letters,  had  been  pre- 
N-iously  employed  in  public  documents. 

§  20.  Thus  was  terminated,  after  a  sway  of  eight  months,  the 
despotism  of  the  Thirty.  The  year  which  contained  their  rule 
was  not  named  after  the  archoR,  but  was  termed  **  the  year  of 
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anarchy."  The  firet  archon  drawn  afUr  their  fall  was  Euclid«^ 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  jear  ever  afterwarda  memorable  among 
the  Athenians.  The  democntcy,  though  Bmaxting  under  reoenb 
wrongs,  buhaved  with  great  moderation  ;  a  circumatance,  how- 
ever, which  may  id  some  degree  be  accounted  for  bj  the  fiwita, 
that  3000  of  the  more  influential  citiaens  had  been  more  or  leaa 
implicated  in  the  proceediiigs  of  the  Thirtj,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  was  now  reduced  b;  its  being 
reetrictod  to  such  only  as  were  born  of  an  Athenian  mother  oa 
well  aa  father.  Eleuaia  was  soon  afterwards  brought  back  into 
oommunity  with  Athens.  The  onlj  reward  of  Thrasybulus  and 
bis  partj  were  wreaths  of  olive,  and  1000  drachnua  given  for  a 
common  sacrifice. 

But  though  Athens  thus  obtained  internal  peao«s  she  was  left 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Her  fortifications,  her  fleet, 
her  revenues,  and  the  empire  founded  on  them  bad  vanished  i 
and  her  history  heDceforwards  consists  of  struggles,  not  to  rule 
over  others,  but  to  maintain  her  own  independence. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIV. 


ART    DDRtNO    THE    PERIOD 
OF  HER  EHPIBB. 

§  1.  Situation  of  Atheni.  §  2.  OrigiDaDd  progreu  of  the  ascieot  citj. 
{  3.  Extent  of  tbe  nev  city.  Pitsus  and  (be  portA.  g  4.  General  ap- 
peaniDce  of  Alhciif.  Population.  §  5.  Periott*  and  genernl  character  or 
Altic  an.  g  B.  Sculptura  of  the  first  period.  AgeUdu,  OnaUs,  u^ 
other:..  §  7.  Second  period.  Fhidiaa.  g  8.  Polj'cletui  and  Mfron.  £  9. 
Painting.  Polj-piotus.  §  10.  Apollodonii,  Zeuiii.and  Pan-tasim.  §11. 
Arehite<;tun.  Uonumcnb  of  the  age  of  Cimon.  The  tnnpte  of  Viki 
Aplero),  (he  Tbeseum,  and  the  PceciU'  Stoa.  §  12.  The  Acropolii  and  ita 
monumenti.  The  Propjl&a.  §  13.  The  Parthenon,  g  14,  Statnea  of 
Alhenn.  g  15.  The  Erechtheum,  g  16.  MonumenU  in  the  Aatj.  The 
Dionjsiac  thentre.  The  OdC-uni  of  Periclee.  The  Areopagna.  The  Pdji. 
The  Agora  and  CeramicuB.  g  17.  Monument*  out  of  Attica.  TheTempI* 
of  JoTeatOlympia.     g  18.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigalia. 

§  1.  Ik  the  present  book  we  have  beheld  the  rise  of  Athene 
troia  the  conditioD  of  a  second  or  third  rat«  dt;  to  the  heodahip 
of  Oreece :  we  are  now  to  contemplate  her  triumphB  in  the 
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peaceful  but  not  less  glorious  pursuits  of  art,  and  to  behold  her 
establishing  an  empire  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  over  her 
own  nation  and  age,  but  over  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the 
world  throughout  all  time. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  Athens  itself,  the  repository,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  art  were  preserved.  Athens  is  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of 
Attica,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
the  south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  In  the  southern  pajt 
of  the  plain  rise  several  eminences.  Of  these  the  most  pro- 
minent is  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  with  a  conical  peaked 
summit,  now  called  the  Hill  of  St.  George,  and  which  bore  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Lycabettus,  This  mountain,  which 
was  not  included  within  the  ancient  walls,  Ues  to  the  north-east 
of  Athens,  and  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs 
of  the  city.  It  is  to  Athens  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lycabettus  there 
are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
cdty.  Of  these  the  nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a 
square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat 
summit  of  about  1000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet 
broad  from  north  to  south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis 
is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which  the  assembhee 
of  the  citizens  were  held  ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the  Museum.  On  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  which  are  nearly 
exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea,  by  the  heats  of  summer  and 
by  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation.  Tliat  on  the  east  is  the 
Ilissus,  which  flowed  through  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city  : 
that  on  the  west  is  the  Cephissus.  South  of  the  city  was  seen 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours  of  Athens.  The  ground  on 
which  Athens  stands  is  a  bed  of  hard  hmestone  rock,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  converted  to  architectural  purposes, 
by  hewing  it  into  walls,  levelling  it  into  pavements,  and  forming  it 
into  steps,  seats,  cisterns,  and  other  objects  of  utility  or  ornament. 
The  noblest  descrii^tion  of  Athens  is  given  by  Milton  in  his 
Ptoadise  Regained : — 

"  Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mounts 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold , 
Where  on  the  ^Egean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
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Or  hoipitablr.  Id  her  ivttt  nctu, 

CitT  or  suburban,  atudiout  wnllu  uul  shndeB. 

See'tbrre  the  olivr  groTe  of  Actulemp, 

Plato's  retirement,  n'berc  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick  witrblcd  notn  the  siimnier  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymeltus,  with  the  wutid 

Of  bee»'  indiwlriom  laurmur,  oft  invitet 

To  Itudiou*  muiiag;  there  Hiaiua  rolla 

His  whispering  stream  :  within  the  wnlls  then  ric 

TheBchoobofnndent  8iigps;  his  who  bred 

Great  Aleiander  to  subline  the  world, 

LjTceum  there,  a 


§  2.  Athens  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  pro- 
minepce  given  to  the  worship  of  Athena  hy  its  King  Erechtheus. 
The  inhabitants  were  previously  called  Cranai  and  Ceoropida, 
from  Cecrops,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  city.  This  at  first  occupied  only  the  hill  or  rock 
which  afterwards  became  the  Acropdit ;  but  gradually  the  build- 
ings began  to  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  southern  foot 
of  this  hill.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pisistrattis  and  his 
sons  (B.C.  660-514)  that  the  city  began  to  assume  any  degree 
of  splendour.  The  most  remarkable  building  of  these  despota 
was  the  gigantic  t«n)pla  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  which,  however, 
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was  not  finished  till  many  centuries  later.  In  b.c.  500,  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  on  the  south-eastern  slope 
of  the  Acropolis,  but  was  not  completed  till  B.C.  340  ;  though  it 
must  have  been  used  for  the  representation  of  plays  long  before 
that  period. 

§  3.  Xerxes  reduced  the  ancient  city  almost  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  After  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  its  reconstruction 
on  a  much  larger  scale  was  commenced  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Themistocles,  whose  first  care  was  to  provide  for  its 
safety  by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  Acro|K)lis  now  formed  the 
centre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  new  walls  described  an  irre- 
gular circle  of  about  60  stadia,  or  7^  miles  in  circumference. 
The  new  walls  were  built  iu  great  haste  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Spartans  to  interrupt  their  progress  ;  but  though 
this  occasioned  great  irregularity  in  their  structure,  they  were 
nevertheless  firm  and  solid.  The  space  thus  enclosed  formed 
the  Asty*  or  city,  properly  so  called.  But  the  views  of  Themis- 
tocles were  not  confined  to  the  mere  defence  of  Athens :  he  con- 
templated making  her  a  great  naval  power,  and  for  this  purpose 
adequate  docks  and  arsenals  were  required.  Previously  the 
Athenians  had  used  as  their  only  harbour  the  open  roadstead  of 
PJuilerum  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the  sea- 
shore is  nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistocles  transferred  the 
naval  station  of  the  Athenians  to  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus, 
which  is  distant  about  4|  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains  three 
natural  harbours, — a  large  one  on  the  western  side,  called  simply 
Piraeus  or  Hie  Harbour,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  eastern 
side,  called  respectively  Zea  and  Munychia,  the  latter  being 
nearest  to  the  city.  Themistocles  seems  to  have  anticipated 
from  the  first  that  the  port-town  would  speedily  become  as  laige 
a  place  as  the  Asty  or  city  itself ;  for  the  walls  which  he  built 
around  the  peninsula  of  Pirseus  were  of  the  same  circumference 
as  those  of  Athens,  and  were  14  or  15  feet  thick.  It  was  not^ 
however,  till  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Pineus  was  regularly  laid 
out  as  a  town  by  the  architect,  Hippodamus  of  Miletus.  It  was 
also  in  the  administration  and  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  bat  in 
pursuance  of  the  pohcy  of  Themistocles,  that  the  waiUs  were 
built  which  connected  Athens  with  her  ports.  These  were  at 
first  the  outer  or  northern  Long  Wall,  which  ran  from  Athena  to 
Piraeus,  and  the  Phaleric  wall  connecting  the  city  with  Phalemm. 
These  were  commenced  in  b.c.  457,  and  finished  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  space  thus  inclosed 
was  too  vast  to  be  easily  defended  ;  and  as  the  port  of  Phalemm 
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was  sm&ll  and  insignificant  in  eotnpBrison  with  the  Pireeus,  and 
aoon  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Athenian  shipa  of  war,  its  nail 
was  abandoned  and  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Its 
place  was  supplied  by  another  Long  Wall,  which  was  built  parallel 
to  the  first  at  a  distance  of  only  660  feet^  thus  rendering  both 
capable  of  being  defended  by  the  same  body  of  men.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  walla  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  one,  which  may  still  be  traced,  are 
about  12  feet  thick,  and  formed  of  Urge  quadrangular  blocks  of 
stone.  Their  height  in  all  probability  was  not  less  than  60  feet. 
In  process  of  time  the  apace  between  the  two  Long  Walls  was 
occupied  on  each  side  by  houses. 

§  4.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  descriptioD  that  Athens, 
in  its  larger  acceptation,  and  including  its  port,  consisted  of  two 
draular  cities,  the  Aaty  and  Pirteus,  each  of  about  Tj  miles  in 
circumferen(»,  and  joined  together  by  a  broad  street  of  between 
4  and  6  miles  long.  Its  first  appearanoe  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able or  striking.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  end  the 
8  of  the  private  houses  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
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magnificence  of  the  public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  were 
more  than  one  story  high,  which  often  projected  over  the  street. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  either  of  a  framework 
of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  front 
towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and  was  usually 
nothing  but  a  curtain  wall  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  It 
was  not  till  the  Macedonian  period,  when  public  spirit  had  de- 
cayed, that  the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  handsome  private 
houses.  Athens  was  badly  drained,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  It  was  not  Ughted,  and  very  few  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  Little  care  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  city ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  town  of  southern  Europe  in 
the  present  day. 

The  population  of  Athens  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  population  of  the  whole  of  Attica  probably  exceeded  half  a 
million,  of  whom,  however,  nearly  four-fifths  were  slaves,  and 
half  the  remainder  metics,  or  resident  aliens.  The  number  of 
citizens  —  native  males  above  the  age  of  twenty,  enjoying  the 
franchise — was  20,000  or  21,000.  The  population  resident  in 
Athens  itself  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to 
192,000  souls. 

§  5.  Such  was  the  outward  and  material  form  of  that  city,  which 
during  the  brief  period  comprised  in  our  present  book  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  miHtary,  artistic,  and  literary  glory.  The 
progress  of  the  first  has  been  already  traced,  and  it  is  to  the  last 
two  subjects  that  we  are  now  to  devote  our  attention.  The 
whole  period  contemplated  embraces  about  80  years,  the  middle 
portion  of  which,  or  that  comprised  imder  the  ascendency  of 
Pericles,  exhibits  Athenian  art  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
and  is  therefore  by  way  of  excellence  commonly  designated  as 
the  age  of  Pericles.  The  generation  which  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed  the  time  of  that  statesman,  also  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  ;  but  in  the  former  peifection  had  not  yet 
attained  its  full  development,  and  in  the  latter  we  already  b^pn 
to  observe  traces  of  incipient  decline.  The  progress  both  of 
poetry  and  of  the  plastic  arts  during  this  epoch  is  strikingly 
similar.  The  great  principle  that  pervaded  all  was  a  lively  and 
truthful  imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  of  an  ideal  and  elevated 
stamp.  Epic  poetry  and  the  ode  give  place  to  a  more  accurate 
and  striking  rendering  of  nature  by  means  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  whilst  sculpture  presents  us  not  only  with  more 
graceful  forms,  but  with  more  of  dramatic  action  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  groups.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  the 
age  was  probably  excelled  by  the  succeeding  one  of  Scopas 
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and  Praxiteles.  The  process  by  which  Athenian  genius  freed 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  ancient  stiffiiess,  is  as  visible  in  the 
tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides^  as  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  of  the  plastic  arts  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  dramas  of  .£schylus  majesty  and  dignity  are  not 
unmixed  with  a  rigid  and  archaic  simplicity,  which  also  marks 
the  works  of  the  contemporary  sculptors.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion, during  the  time  of  Pericles,  we  find  this  characteristiG 
giving  place  to  the  perfection  of  grace  and  sublimity  united,  as 
in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  in  the  statues  of  Phidias.  Art 
could  not  be  carried  higher.  In  the  next  step  we  find  equal 
truthfulness  and  grace;  but  the  former  had  lost  its  ideal  and 
elevated  character,  and  the  latter  was  beginning  to  degenerate 
into  over-refinement  and  afiectation.  Such  are  the  examples 
offered  by  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  by  the  sculptures  of  Myron 
and  Polycletus.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  architecture,  the 
Parthenon,  erected  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  presents  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  the  Doric  style  in  the  happiest  medium 
between  antique  heaviness  and  the  slender  weakness  of  later 
monuments.  Painting  also,  in  the  hands  of  Polygnotus,  attained 
its  highest  excellence  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  single  figures. 
But  painting  is  a  compUcated  art ;  and  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  perspective,  light  and  shade,  grouping,  and  composition 
in  general,  afterwards  introduced  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
and  still  later  by  Apelles,  undoubtedly  brought  the  art  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection. 

$  6.  Among  the  artists  of  this  period  the  sculptors  stand  out 
prominently.  In  general  the  eminent  sculptors  of  this  period  also 
possessed  not  only  a  theoretical  knowledge,  but  frequently  great 
practical  skill  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  architecture. 

One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  note  was  Ageladas  of  Ai^os, 
whose  fame  at  present  chiefly  rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  the  master  of  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  He 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  540,  so  that  he  must  have  been  an 
old  man  when  Phidias  became  his  pupiL  Another  distinguished 
statuary  and  painter  among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Phidias 
was  Onatas,  an  iEginetan,  who  flourished  down  to  the  year  B.C.  460. 
His  merit  as  a  painter  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  Polygnotus,  to  decorate  with  paintings 
a  temple  at  Platsea. 

Contemporary  with  these  elder  masters  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art  were  Hegias,  Canachus,  Calamis,  and  others.  The 
somewhat  stiff  and  archaic  style  which  distinguished  their  pro- 
ductions from  those  of  Phidias  and  his  school  was  preserved  even 
by  some  artists  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Phidias ; 
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as,  for  instance,  by  Praxias  and  Androsthenes,  who  executed  some 
of  the  statuary  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

§  7.  Phidias  is  the  head  of  the  new  school.  He  was  bom 
about  490  B.C.,  began  to  flourish  about  460,  and  died  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  432.  He  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  and  to  have  first  turned  his 
attention  towards  painting.  He  was  the  pupil,  as  we  have  said, 
of  Ageladas,  and  probably  of  Hegias  ;  and  his  great  abilities  were 
developed  in  executing  or  superintending  the  works  of  art  with 
which  Athens  was  adorned  during  the  administration  of  Perides. 
He  went  to  Elis  about  B.c.  437,  where  he  executed  his  famous 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  He  returned  to  Athens  about  434^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his 
friend  and  patron,  Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height ;  and, 
though  he  was  ac(  quitted  on  the  charge  of  peculation,  he  was  con- 
demned on  that  of  impiety,  for  having  introduced  his  own  likeness, 
as  well  as  that  of  Pericles,  among  the  figures  in  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  sculptured  on  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Phidias  is  ideal  beauty 
of  the  subUmest  order,  especially  in  the  representation  of  divini- 
ties and  their  worship.  He  entirely  emancipated  himself  from 
the  stiffness  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  archaic  school,  but 
without  degenerating  into  that  almost  meretricious  grace  which 
began  to  corrupt  art  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  successors. 
His  renderings  of  nature  had  nothing  exaggerated  or  distorted : 
all  was  marked  by  a  noble  dignity  and  repose.  We  shall  speak 
of  his  works  when  we  come  to  describe  the  buildings  which 
contained  them. 

§  8.  Among  the  most  renowned  sculptors  contemporary  with 
Phidias  were  Polycletus  and  Myron.  There  were  at  least  two 
sculptors  of  the  name  of  Polycletus  ;  but  it  is  the  elder  one  of 
whom  we  here  speak,  and  who  was  the  more  famous.  He  seems 
to  have  been  bom  at  Sicyon,  and  to  have  become  a  citizen  of 
Argos.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
rather  younger  than  Phidias,  and  flourished  probably  from  about 
452  to  412  B.C.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  art  of  Polycletus  was  not  of  so  ideal  and  elevated 
a  character  as  that  of  Phidias.  The  latter  excelled  in  statues  of 
gods,  Polycletus  in  those  of  men ;  but  in  these  he  reached  so 
great  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  on  one  occ<)sion,  when  several 
artists  competed  in  the  statue  of  an  Amazon,  he  was  adjudged 
to  have  carried  away  the  palm  from  Phidias.  The  greatest  of 
his  works  was  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Hera  in  her  temple 
between  Argos  and  Mycense,  which  always  remained  the  ideal 
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model  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  as  Fhidias's  statue  at  Oljmpia 
was  cousidered  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  kmg  of  heaven. 

Myron,  also  a  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Phidias,  was 
a  native  of  Eleutherse,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and 
Bc^otia.  He  seems  to  have  been  younger  than  Phidias,  and 
was  probably  longer  in  attaining  excellence,  since  he  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  excelled 
in  representing  the  most  difficulty  and  even  transient,  postures 
of  the  body,  and  his  works  were  marked  by  great  variety  and 
versatiUty.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  eminent  artist 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  figures  of  animals,  and  one 
of  his  statues  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  was  that  of  a  cow. 
It  was  represented  as  lowing,  and  stood  on  a  marble  base  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  largest  open  places  in  Athens,  where  it  was 
stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Rome.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  works,  was 
in  bronze.  He  excelled  in  representing  youthful  athletea  ;  and  a 
celebrated  statue  of  his,  of  which  several  copies  are  still  extant, 
was  the  discobolus,  or  quoit-player. 

§  9.  The  art  of  painting  was  developed  later  than  that  of 
sculpture,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  offspring,  and  in 
its  earUer  period  to  have  partaken  very  closely  of  the  statuesque 
character.  The  ancient  Greek  paintings  were  either  in  water 
colours  or  in  wax :  oil  colours  appear  to  have  been  unknown. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
among  the  Greeks.'^  The  first  Grecian  painter  of  any  great  renown 
was  Polygnotus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Phidias,  though  pro- 
bably somewhat  older.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  whence  he 
was,  in  all  probability,  brought  by  his  friend  and  patron  Cimon, 
when  he  subjugated  that  island  in  B.C.  463.  At  that  period  he 
must  at  least  have  been  old  enough  to  have  earned  the  celebrity 
which  entitled  him  to  Cimon's  patronage.  He  subsequently  be- 
came naturaUzed  at  Athens,  where  he  probably  died  about  the 
year  426  B.C.  His  chief  works  in  Athens  were  executed  in 
adorning  those  buildings  which  were  erected  in  the  time  of 
Cimon ;  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  P(Bcil6  Stoa,  or  Painted 
(Jolonnade.  His  paintings  were  essentially  statuesqtui — the  re- 
presentation by  means  of  colours  on  a  fiat  surface  of  figures 
similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor.  But  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors  were  very  marked 
and  striking,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He  first  depicted 
the  open  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and  varied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  from  its  ancient  stiffness.     He 
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excelled  in  representing  female  beauty  and  complexion,  and  in- 
troduced graceful,  flowing  draperies,  in  place  of  the  hard  stiff 
lines  by  which  they  had  been  previously  depicted.  He  excelled 
in  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  in  the  nobleness,  grace,  and  beauty 
of  his  figures,  which  were  not  mere  transcripts  from  nature,  but 
had  an  ideal  and  elevated  character.  His  master-pieces  were 
executed  in  the  Lesch4  (inclosed  court  or  haU  for  conversation) 
of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  cycle  of  epic  poetry.  In  these  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
attempt  at  perspective,  and  names  were  afi&xed  to  the  different 
figures. 

§  10.  Painting  reached  a  further  stage  of  excellence  in  the 
hands  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  the  only  other 
artists  whom  we  need  notice  during  this  period.  ApoUoddrus 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  first  directed  attention  to  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade  in  painting,  thus  creating  another  epoch  in 
the  art.  His  immediate  successors,  or  rather  contemporaries, 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  brought  the  art  to  a  still  greater  degree 
of  perfection.  Neither  the  place  nor  date  of  the  birth  of  Zeuxis 
can  be  accurately  ascertained,  though  he  was  probably  bom  about 
465  B.C.,  since  thirty  years  after  that  date  we  find  him  practising 
his  art  with  great  success  at  Athens.  He  was  patronised  by 
Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  spent  some  time  at  his  court. 
He  must  also  have  visited  Magna  Gi*8ecia,  as  he  painted  his 
celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of  Croton.  He  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  pencil,  and  was  very  ostentatious  in  displaying 
it.  He  appeared  at  Olympia  in  a  magnificent  robe,  having  his 
name  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  the  same  vanity  is  also 
displayed  in  the  anecdote  that,  after  he  had  reached  the  sununit 
of  his  fame,  he  no  longer  sold,  but  gave  away,  his  pictures,  as 
being  above  all  price.  With  regard  to  his  style  of  art,  single 
figures  were  his  favourite  subjects.  He  coidd  depict  gods  or 
heroes  with  sufficient  majesty,  but  he  particularly  excelled  in 
painting  the  softer  graces  of  female  beauty.  In  one  important 
respect  he  appears  to  have  degenerated  from  the  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus,  his  idealism  being  rather  that  of  form  than  of  character 
and  exjyression.  Thus  his  style  is  analogous  to  that  of  Euripides 
in  tragedy.  He  was  a  great  master  of  colour,  and  his  paintings 
were  sometimes  so  accurate  and  life-like  as  to  amount  to  illusion. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  story  t6ld  of  him  and  Parrhasius.  As 
a  trial  of  skill,  these  artists  painted  two  pictures.  That  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  so  naturally  executed 
that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  it.  After  this  proo^  Zeuxis, 
confident  of  success,  called  upon  his  rival  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain which  concealed  his  picture.   But  the  painting  of  Parrhasius 
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was  the  curtain  itself^  and  Zeuxis  was  now  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  vanquished ;  for,  though  he  had  deceived  birds, 
Parrhasius  had  deceived  the  author  of  the  deception.  Whatever 
may  be  the  historical  value  of  this  tale,  it  at  least  shows  the 
high  reputation  which  both  artists  had  acquired  for  the  natural 
representation  of  objects.  But  many  of  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis 
also  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  He  worked  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  he  is  said  to  have  replied  to  somebody  who 
blamed  him  for  his  slowness,  **  It  is  true  I  take  a  long  time  to 
paint,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long  time."  His  master- 
piece was  the  picture  of  Helen,  already  mentioned. 

Parrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  his  art  was  chiefly 
exercised  at  Athens,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  right  of 
citizenship.  His  date  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  he 
was  probably  rather  younger  than  his  contemporary,  Zeuxis,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  before  the  death 
of  Socrates.  The  style  and  degree  of  excellence  attained  by 
Plarrhasius  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Zeuxis.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawing,  and  the  excellent  proportions  of  his  figures.  For  these 
he  established  a  canon,  as  Phidias  had  done  in  sculpture  for  gods, 
and  Polycletus  for  the  human  figure ;  whence  Quintilian  calls 
him  the  legislator  of  his  art.  His  vanity  seems  to  have  been  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  Zeuxis.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  was  a  portrait  of  the  personified  Athenian  DemoSj  which  is 
said  to  have  miraculously  expressed  even  the  most  contradictory 
qualities  of  that  many-headed  personage. 

The  excellence  attained  during  this  period  by  the  great  mas- 
ters in  the  higher  walks  of  sculpture  and  painting  was,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  not  without  its  influence  on  the  lower  grades 
of  art.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  ancient  painted  vases, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  such  numbers,  the  paintings 
on  which,  though  of  course  the  productions  of  an  inferior  class 
of  artists,  show  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, after  the  time  of  Polygndtus. 

§  11.  Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  masters, 
we  now  turn  to  contemplate  some  of  the  chief  buildings  which 
they  were  employed  to  adorn. 

The  first  public  monuments  that  arose  after  the  Persian  wars 
were  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon,  who  was,  like  Pericles, 
a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  (Wingless  Victory),  the 
Thescum,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  PcEcil6  Stoa.  The 
temple  of  Nik^  Apteros  was  only  27  feet  in  length  by  18  in 
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breadth,  and  was  erected  on  the  Acropolis  in  commemoration 
of  Cimon's  victory  at  the  Eurymedon.  It  was  still  in  existence 
in  the  year  1676,  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Turks 
in  order  to  form  a  battery.  Its  remains  were  discovered  in  1835, 
and  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  on  p.  216,  and  its  position  on  the  Acropolis,  on  one  side 
of  the  PropylsQa,  is  seen  in  the  drawings  on  pp.  265  and  273. 
Four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  found  in  a  neighbouring  wall, 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Thescum  is  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which 
Cimon  brought  from  Scyros  in  b.c.  469.  It  was  probably  finished 
about  465,  and  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Athens.  (See  drawing  on  p.  239.)  It  was  at  once  a 
tomb  and  temple,  and  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  104  feet  in  length  by  45  feet  broad,  and 
surrounded  with  columns,  of  which  there  are  6  at  each  front, 
and  13  at  the  sides,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles  twice.  The 
cella  is  40  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  therefore  by  its  size,  but  bj 
its  symmetry,  that  it  impresses  the  beholder.  The  eastern  front 
was  the  principal  one,  since  aU  its  metopes,  together  with  the 
four  adjoining  ones  on  either  side,  are  sculptured,  whilst  aU  the 
rest  are  plain.  The  sculptures,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  have  sustained  great  injury, 
though  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect.  The  figures  in  the 
pediments  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  metopes  and  frieze 
have  been  greatly  mutilated.  The  rehef  is  bold  and  sahent,  and 
the  sculptures,  both  of  the  metopes  and  friezes,  were  painted, 
and  still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  There  are  casts  from 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  them  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
style  exhibits  a  striking  advance  on  that  of  the  i£ginetan  marbles, 
and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  PcBcil6  Stoa,  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  Agora,  or  market-place,  was  a  long  colonnade  formed  by 
columns  on  one  side  and  a  wall  on  the  other,  against  which  were 
placed  the  paintings,  which  were  on  panels.* 

§  12.  But  it  was  the  Acropolis  which  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  architectural  splendour  of  Athens.  After  the  Persian  wars 
the  Acropolis  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  Athena,  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  It  was  covered  with  the  temples  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and 
thus  its  platform  presented  not  only  a  sanctuary,  but  a  museum, 
containing  the  finest  productions  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor, 

♦  Hence  its  name  of  Poeciltf  («••!»/>.•»,  variegated  or  painted). 


THE  PROPTI-^A. 


in  which  the  whitoness  of  the  maa-ble  wa«  relieved  hj  brilliaot 

colours,  and  rendered  BtiU  more  duzUng  by  the  bwiKpareDt 
clearness  of  tke  Athecian  atmosphere.  -  It  was  muTouDded  with 
walla,  and  the  eurftue  seems  tn  have  been  divided  into  terraces 
oommunioating  with  one  another  by  steps.  The  only  approach  to 
it  was  irom  the  Agora  on  ite  w«item  side.  At  the  top  of  a  mu- 
nificent flight  of  marhle  steps,  70  feet  broad,  stood  the  Propyhea,' 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  I'eriolBs,  and  which  served  aa 
a  suitable  entrance  to  the  eiquisite  works  within.  The  PtO' 
pyhea  were  themselves  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athenian  art. 
lliey  were  entirely  of  Pentelia  marble,  and  oovered  the  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth  of  168  feet. 
They  were  erected  by  the  wchit«ot  Mnesicles,  at  a  coat  of  SOOO 
talents,  or  460,000/.  The  central  portion  of  them  conmsted  of 
two  hexastyle  porticoes,  of  which  the  wastem  one  foced  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  one  the  interior  Of  the  Acropolis.  Each  portico 
consisted  of  a  fh)nt  of  six  fluted  Dorie  □ohimns,  4^  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  pediment. 
The  central  part  of  the  building  just  described  was  fiS  feet  in 
breadth,  but  the  remaining  breadth  of  the  rock  at  this  point  was 
oovered  by  two  wings,  which  projected  S6  feet  in  front  of  the 
western  portico.  Each  of  these  wings  was  in  the  form  of  a  Doric 
temple.  The  northern  one,  or  that  on  the  left  of  a  person  ascend- 
ing the  Acropolis,  was  called  the  Finaeolheco,  from  its  walls  being 
covered  with  paintings.  The  southern  wing  oonslsted  only  of  a 
poroh  or  open  gallery.     Immediately  before  its  western  front 
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stood  the  little  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  already  mentioned.    (See 
drawing  on  p.  273.) 

§  13.  On  passing  through  the  Propykea  all  the  glories  of  the 
Acropolis  became  visible.  The  chief  building  was  the  Parthenon,* 
the  most  perfect  production  of  Qrecian  architecture.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos^f 
or  Athena  the  Virgin,  the  invincible  goddess  of  war.  It  was  also 
called  Hecatompedorij  from  its  breadth  of  100  feet.  It  was  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  B.c. 
438.  The  architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Phidias.  The  Parthenon  stood  on  Uie  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre,  and  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  It  was  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble,  on  a  rustic  basement  of  ordinary  limestone, 
and  its  architecture,  which  was  of  the  Doric  order,  was  of  the 
purest  kind.  Its  dimensions,  taken  from,  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate,  were  about  228  feet  in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth, 
and  66  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted 
of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which  had  8  columns  at 
either  front,  and  17  at  either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns 
twice),  thus  containing  46  columns  in  all.  These  columns  were 
6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in  height. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the 
eastern  one  of  which  was  about  98  feet  long,  and  the  western 
one  about  43  feet.  The  ceiling  of  both  these  chambers  was  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  columns.  The  whole  building  was  adorned 
with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures,  executed  by  various  artists 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  These  consisted  oi^  1.  The  sculp- 
tures in  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  (»'.  e.  the  inner  portion  of 
the  triangular  gable  ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  porticoes), 
each  of  which  was  filled  with  about  24  colossal  figures.  The 
group  in  the  eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  the  western  the  contest 
between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica.  An  en- 
graving of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments  is  given  on 
p.  296.  2.  The  metopes  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  {L  e,  the  upper  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief  representing  a  variety  of 
subjects  relating  to  Athena  herself,  or  to  the  indigenous  heroes 
of  Attica.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
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Centaurs.  One  of  the  metopes  is  figured  on  p.  321.  3.  The 
frieze  which  ran  along  outside  the  wall  of  the  oella^  and  within 
the  external  columns  which  surroimd  the  building,  at  the  same 
height  and  parallel  with  the  metopes,  was  sculptured  with  a 
representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  very  low  reUef. 
This  frieze  was  3  feet  4  inches  in  height^  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  small  portion  of  the  frieze  is  figured  on  p.  306.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze,  together  with  sixteen  metopes 
firom  the  south  side,  and  several  of  the  statues  of  the  pediments, 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  the  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  engraving  on  p.  285  represents  the  restored  western  front  of 
the  Parthenon. 

§  14.  But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  executed  by  Phidias  himself,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  It  was 
of  the  sort  called  chrystlephantinej^  a  kind  of  work  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Phidias.  Up  to  this  time  colossal  statues  not 
of  bronze  were  acrdithsy  that  is,  having  only  the  &ce,  hands,  and 
feet  of  marble,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  concealed  by  real  drapery. 
But,  in  the  statue  of  Athena^  Phidias  substituted  ivory  for  marble 
in  those  parts  which  were  uncovered,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
the  real  drapery  with  robes  and  other  ornaments  of  soUd  gold. 
Its  height,  including  the  base,  was  26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet. 
It  represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  with  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  image 
of  Victory,  4  cubits  high,  in  her  right.  She  was  girded  with  the 
SBgis,  and  had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.  The  eyes  were  of  a  sort  of  marble  resem- 
bling ivory,  and  were  perhaps  painted  to  represent  the  iris  and 
pupiL  The  weight  of  solid  gold  employed  in  the  statue  was,  at 
a  medium  statement,  44  talents,  and  was  removable  at  pleasure. 

The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  another  colossal  figure  of 
Athena  in  bronze,  also  the  work  of  Phidias.  It  stood  in  the 
open  air,  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  latter.  With 
its  pedestal  it  must  have  stood  about  70  feet  high,  and  conse- 
quently towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  so  that  the 
point  of  its  spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  ofif  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens.  It  was 
called  the  ''Athena  Promaohus," f  .because  it  represented  the 
goddess  armed,  and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.    It  was  still 

*  •'.«.,  of  gold  and  irory,  from  ;^f  w«Sr>  golden^  and  iXif  i(»r«ft«,  of  ivory, 
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standing  in  a.d.  390,  and  ia  said  to  hne  soarad  atrajt  Alario  when 
he  came  to  aack  the  Acropolia.  In  the  annexed  coin  the  statue 
of  Athena  Promaohua  and  the  Parthenon  are  represented  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  :  below  is  the  oave  of  Fan,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  Acropolis. 


Coin  tbDvlng  Ibe  Pirtbenon,  Atb«u  Pmudnu,  and  Uk  Citc  of  Pin. 


§  15.  The  only  other  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
polis which  it  is  necessoTf  to  describe  is  the  ErecfathEum,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheus.  The  Erachthenm  was  the  most  revered  of 
all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
earliest  legends  of  Attica.  The  traditions  respecting  Erechtheus 
vary,  but  according  to  one  set  of  them  he  was  identical  with 
the  god  Poseidon.  He  was  worshipped  in  his  temple  under  the 
name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  from  the  earliest  times  was 
associated  with  Athens  as  one  of  the  two  protecting  deities  of 
Athens.  The  original  Erechtheum  was  humt  by  the  Persians,  but 
the  new  temple  was  ereoted  on  the  ancient  site.  This  oould  not 
have  been  otherwise  ;  for  on  this  spot  was  the  sacred  olive-tree 
which  Athena  evoked  A-om  the  earth  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don, and  also  the  well  of  salt-water  which  Poseidon  produoed  by 
IV  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  impression  of  which  was  seen  upon 
the  rock.  The  building  was  also  called  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pohaa,  because  it  contained  a  separate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess, 
as  well  as  her  most  ancient  statue.  The  building  of  the  new 
Erechtheum  was  not  commenced  till  the  Parthenon  and  Propybea 
were  finished,  and  probably  not  before  the  year  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesion  war.  Its  progress  wss  no 
doubt  delayed  by  that  event,  and  it  was  probably  not  completed 
before  393  n.c.  When  finished  it  presented  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon  wss  of  the  Doric. 
It  stooii  to  the  north  of  the  latter  building,  and  close  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropohs.  The  form  of  the  Erechtheum 
difibrs  from  every  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.    Usually 
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ft  Oreoiu)  t«Diple  wu  an  oblong  figure  with  a  portioo  at  tatUx 
extremit;.  The  Erechtheum,  on  the  contmry,  though  oblong  in 
shape,  and  having  a  portioo  at  the  eaateni  or  principal  front,  had 
none  at  ita  weBt«m  end,  where^  however,  a  portico  projected 
north  and  south  from  either  side,  thus  fonnisg  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. Thia  iiregularit;  aeemB  to  have  heen  chiefly  owing  to  the 
necessitj  of  preserving  the  different  sanotuaries  and  religioua 
objects  belonging  to  the  ancient  temple.  A  view  of  it  from  the 
north-west  angle  is  given  on  p.  381.  The  roof  of  the  southern 
portico,  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  supported  by  six  Caryatidea, 
or  figures  of  young  miudens  in  long  draperies,  one  of  which  ia 
figured  on  p.  367. 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  which  adorned  the  Aoropolis 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance will  be  best  gathered  from  the  engraving  on  p.  296, 

§  16.  Before  quitting  the  city  of  Athens,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  objects  of  interest  which  must  be  briefly  deecribed. 
First,  the  Dionysiao  theatre,  which,  as  already  stated,  occupied 
the  ^ope  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
middle  of  it  was  «zcaTated  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  rows  of  seats 
ascended  in  curves  one  above  another,  the  diameter  increasing 
with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  lai^  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
strangers  who  flocked  to  Athens  during  the  Bionysiao  feetivali 
but  its  dimensionB  cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  It 
had  no  roof,  but  the  spectators  were  probably  protected  from 
the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from  their  elevated  seats  they  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in 
the  horizon.  A  representation  of  this  theatre  viewed  from 
below  is  given  on  a  brasa  coin  of  Athens.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  on  the  top,  the  Parthenon  in 
the  centre,  with  the  PropyUoa  on  the  left. 
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Close  to  the  Dionysiac  theatre  on  the  east  was  the  Od€um  of 
Pericles,  a  smaller  kind  of  theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been 
diiefly  designed  for  the  rehearsal  of  musical  performances.  It 
was  covered  with  a  conical  roof,  like  a  tent,  in  order  to  retain  the 
soi^nd,  and  in  its  original  state  was  perhaps  actually  covered  with 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  It  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  audience  when 
driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  rain,  and  as  a  place  for  training  the 
chorus. 

The  Areopagus  *  was  a  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  some 
hollow  ground.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  tradition  that 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods,  by 
Poseidon,  for  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  the  latter. 
It  was  here  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus  met,  frequently  c-alled 
the  Upper  Council,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  which  assembled  in  the  valley  below.  The  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air,  and  two  blocks  of  stone  are  still 
ta  be  seen,  probably  those  which,  according  to  the  description  of 
Euripides,t  were  occupied  respectively  by  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  The  Areopagus  was  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul 
preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  rock  is  a  wide  chasm  leading  to  a  gloomy  recess,  containing 
a  fountain  of  very  dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  SemruB^  or  Venerable 
(Goddesses. 

The  Pnyz,  or  place  for  holding  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians,  stood  on  the  side  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Areopagus. 

Between  the  Pnyx  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus  on  the  north; 
and  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  and  closely  adjoining  the  base  of 
these  hills,  stood  the  Agora  (or  market-place).  Its  exact  boimd- 
aries  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stoa  Pceoil^,  already  described, 
ran  along  the  western  side  of  it,  and  consequently  between  it  and 
the  Pnyx.  In  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east  a  street 
called  the  Ceramlcus  ran  diagonally  through  the  Agora,  entering 
it  through  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus. 
The  street  was  named  after  a  district  of  the  city,  which  was 
divided  into  'two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Ceramlcus.  The 
former  lay  within  the  city  walls,  and  included  the  Agora.  The 
Outer  Ceramlcus,  which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  was  the  burial-place  of  all  persons  ho- 
noured with  a  public  funeral.    Through  it  ran  the  road  to  the 

♦  i  "A^uH  Tdy$fj  or  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars).  f  Ip^ig-  Taur.  961. 
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gymnasium  and  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which  were  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  walls.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where 
Plato  and  his  disciples  taught.  On  each  side  of  this  road  were 
monuments  to  illustrious  Athenians,  especially  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle. 

East  of  the  city,  and  outside  the  walls,  was  the  Lyceimi,  a 
g3nnnasium  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
place  in  which  Aristotle  taught. 

§  17.  Space  will  allow  us  to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  period  oat 
of  Attica.  These  are  the  temple  of  Jove  at  Olympia^  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia. 
The  former,  built  with  the  spoils  of  Pisa,  was  finished  about  the 
year  435.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  230  feet  long  by  95  broad. 
There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  of  Phidias  being  engaged  by  the  Eleans  to  exe- 
cute some  of  the  works  here.  His  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove 
was  reckoned  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  idea  which  he  essayed  to  embody  in  this  work  was 
that  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod 
the  subject  world.  The  statue  was  about  40  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  12  feet.  The  throne  was  of  cedar-wood,  adorned  with 
gold,  ivory,  ebony,  precious  stones,  and  colours.  The  god  held 
in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his 
left  a  sceptre,  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.  The  robe  which  covered  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sandals,  was  of  gold.  After  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  statue,  Jove  is  related  to  have  struck  the  pavement 
in  front  of  it  with  lightning  in  token  of  approbation. 

§  18.  The  Doric  temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigalia  was  built  by 
Ictinus,  and  finished  about  430  B.C.  It  was  125  feet  long  by 
47  broad.  The  frieze  of  this  temple,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  in  alto-rilievo  the  combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Amazons,  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  hastening 
to  the  scene  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  The  sculpture 
by  no  means  equals  that  of  the  Parthenon,  or  even  of  the 
Theseum.  The  figures  are  short  and  fleshy.  Some  of  the 
groups  evidently  indicate  the  influenoe  of  Attic  art,  and  espe- 
cially an  imitation  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum ;  but  in 
general  they  may  be  regarded  as  afibrding  a  standard  of  the 
diflerence  between  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian  art  at  this 
period. 


TbaQii,  tt»  UuK  of  CoowIt. 
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)  1,  Cbaracteristica  of  the  earlf  litenture  c^  AUieni.  §  2.  Origin  of  tin 
drama.  §  3.  Intioductjaii  of  Uie  drama  at  Athena.  Susarion,  Tbcapi*, 
Phryiiicbua,  Pntiuas.  g  *■  ^>c>iflus.  §  5.  Sophocl«.  §  6.  Euripids. 
S  T.  Atheaiin  comedy.  CratlDiu,  Eupolis,  Ari8t«phaae».  §  8.  Prott 
wrilera  of  the  period,  Thucjdides.  $  9.  Xenophoo,  §  10.  AtheniiD 
•docatJoD.  S  II-  Hhelon  anil  lophiiU.  g  12.  Life  of  Socraleh  5  13. 
Bow  he  diSeird  from  the  sophlsta.  g  14.  Enmity  againat  him.  §  IS. 
KiB  rmpeachmeut,  trial,  and  death. 

j  1.  Alihodoh  tha  loniftna  were  one  of  the  moat  intelleotutl  of 
the  Grecian  races,  we  have  had  as  yet  Uttle  ocoaBion  to  mention 
Uie  AtheDiauB  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece.  In  this  path  th^ 
were  at  first  outstripped  by  their  (wlonista  iu  Asia  Minor.  The 
Asiatic  Qreelut,  settled  in  a  fertile  and  luxurious  country,  amongst 
a  race  wealthier  hut  hi  inferior  to  themaelvee,  soon  found  those 
means  of  ease  aud  leisure  which,  to  a  certain  d^ree  at  least, 
seem  necessary  to  the  development  of  intellectual  culture  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  kinsmen  in  Attica  were  struggling 
for  a  hare  existence,   and  were  often  hard  pressed  by  the  hut- 
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rounding  tribes.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons  that  we  behold  the  first  dawn  of  literature  at  Athens.  But 
this  literature  was  of  an  exotic  growth  ;  the  poets  assembled  at 
the  court  of  the  Pisistratids  were  mostly  foreigners ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  more 
liberal  institutions  at  Athens,  that  we  find  the  native  geniuB 
shooting  forth  with  vigour. 

It  was  probably  the  democratic  nature  of  their  new  consti- 
tution, combined  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  people,  which 
caused  Athenian  literature  to  take  that  dramatic  form  which 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  it.  The  democracy  demanded  a 
literature  of  a  popular  kind,  the  vivacity  of  the  people  a  liters* 
ture  that  made  a  hvely  impression ;  and  both  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  by  the  drama. 

§  2.  Though  the  drama  was  brought  to  perfection  among  the 
Athenians,  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  their  rude  and  early  origin,  were  Dorian  inventiooe. 
Both  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  There  was  at  fint 
but  little  distinction  between  these  two  species  of  the  drama, 
except  that  comedy  belonged  more  to  the  rural  celebration  of  the 
Diouysiac  festivals,  and  tragedy  to  that  in  cities.  The  name  of 
tragedy  *  was  far  from  signifying  any  thing  mournful,  being  de- 
rived from  the  goat-hke  appearance  of  those  who,  disguised  aa 
satyrs,  performed  the  old  Dionysiac  songs  and  dances.  In  like 
manner,  cqmedy  f  was  called  after  the  song  of  the  band  of  revel- 
lers,t  who  celebrated  the  vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and 
vented  the  rude  merriment  inspired  by  the  occasion  in  jibes  and 
extempore  witticisms  levelled  at  the  spectators.  It  was  among 
the  Megarians,  both  those  in  Greece  and  those  in  Sicily,  whose 
pohtical  institutions  were  democratical,  and  who  had  a  turn  for 
rough  humour,  that  comedy  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  assumed  anything  like  a  regular  shape. 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  moulded  the 
wild  and  irregular  Bacchic  songs  and  dances  into  anything  ap- 
proaching a  connected  fable,  or  plot.  He  was  bom  at  Cob, 
about  B.o.  540,  but  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  at  Syracuse. 
He  wrote  his  comedies  some  years  before  the  Persian  war,  and 
from  the  titles  of  them  still  extant  it  would  appear  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  travesties  of  heroic  myths.  Thej 
seem,  however,  to  have  contained  an  odd  mixture  of  sententious 
wisdom  and  broad  buffoonery,  for  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythago- 
rean philosopher  as  well  as  a  comic  poet. 


♦  r^ayJiiet — literally  **  the  goat-song. 
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§  3.  Comedy,  in  its  rude  and  early  state,  was  introduced  into 
Attica  long  before  the  time  of  Epicharmus  by  Susarion,  a  native 
of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megara.  It  was  at  Icaria,  an  Attic  village 
noted  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  where  Susarion  had  taken  up 
his  residence,  that  he  first  represented  comedy,  such  as  it  then 
existed  among  the  Megarians,  in  the  year  578  B.a  The  per- 
formances of  Susarion  took  no  root ;  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  comedy  in  Attica  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  tragedy  was  introduced  into 
Attica,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  cultivated.  We  have 
already  observed  that  tragedy,  like  comedy,  arose  out  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  tragedy,  in  its  more  perfect  form, 
was  the  offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  with  which  that  wor- 
ship was  celebrated.  These  were  not  always  of  a  joyous  cast. 
Some  of  them  expressed  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus ;  and  it  was 
from  this  more  mournful  species  of  dithyramb  that  tragedy, 
properly  so  called,  arose.  Arion  introduced  great  improvements 
into  the  Dithyrambic  odes.*  They  formed  a  kind  of  lyrical 
tragedy,  and  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men,  dancing  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus.  The  improvements  in  the  Dithyramb 
were  introduced  by  Arion  at  Corinth ;  and  it  was  chiefly  among 
the  Dorian  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  that  these  choral  dithy- 
rambic songs  prevailed.  Hence,  even  in  Attic  tragedy,  the  chorus, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  drama,  was  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  thus  clearly  betraying  the  source  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians derived  it. 

In  Attica  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  tragedy 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  obtained 
a  new  and  dramatic  character.  This  innovation  is  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  a  native  of  the  Attic  village  of  Icaria.  It  consisted  in 
the  introduction  of  au  actor,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  giving 
rest  to  the  chorus.  He  probably  appeared  in  that  capacity  him- 
self, taking  various  parts  in  the  same  piece  by  means  of  dis- 
gfuises  effected  by  linen  masks.  Thus  by  his  successive  appear- 
ance in  different  characters,  and  by  the  dialogue  which  he  main- 
tained with  the  chorus,  or  rather  with  its  leader,  a  dramatic  fable 
of  tolerable  complexity  might  be  represented.  The  first  repre- 
sentation given  by  Thespis  was  in  535  b.c.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  latter  of  whom  gained  his  first 
prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  in  511  B.C.  He  deviated  from  the 
hitherto  established  custom  in  making  a  contemporary  event 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  His  tragedy  on  the  capture  of 
Miletus  was  so  pathetic  that  the  audience  were  melted  into 

♦  See  p.  132. 
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tears  ;  but  the  subject  was  considered  so  iH-cIiosen  that  he  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachmsB.*  The  only  other  dramatist  whom 
we  need  mention  before  .^schylus  is  the  Dorian  Pratinas,  a 
native  of  Phlius,  but  who  exhibited  his  tragedies  at  Athens. 
Pratuias  was  one  of  the  improvers  of  tragedy  by  separating 
the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  As  neither  the  popular 
taste  nor  the  ancient  religious  associations  connected  with 
the  festivals  of  Dionysus  would  have  permitted  the  chorus  of 
Satyrs  to  be  entirely  banished  from  the  tragic  representations^ 
Pratinas  avoided  this  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
Satyric  drama  ;  that  is,  a  species  of  play  in  which  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  tragedy  were  treated  in  a  lively  and  fieurcical  man-* 
ner,  and  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  band  of  Satyrs  in 
appropriate  dresses  and  masks.  After  this  period  it  became 
customary  to  exhibit  dramas  in  tetralogies,  or  sets  of  four; 
namely,  a  tragic  trilogy,  or  series  of  three  tragedies,  followed  by 
a  Satyric  play.  These  were  often  on  connected  subjects ;  and 
the  Satyric  drama  at  the  end  served  like  a  merry  after-piece  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken,  with  few  exceptions, 
firom  the  national  mythology.  Hence  the  plot  and  story  were 
of  necessity  known  to  the  sx>ectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the  modern.  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that  the  representation  of  tragedies 
did  not  take  place  every  day,  but  only,  after  certain  fixed  inter- 
vals, at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  which  they  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions.  During  the  whole  day  the  Athenian 
public  sat  in  the  theatre  witnessing  tragedy  after  tragedy  ;  and 
a  prize  was  awarded  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  the 
I>oet  who  produced  the  best  set  of  dramas. 

§  4.  Such  was  Attic  tragedy  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
.^schylus,  who,  from  the  great  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced, was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  its  fother  or  founder, 
just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry,  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
iEschylus  was  bom  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  in  B.C.  525,  and  was  thus 
contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father,  Eupho- 
rion,  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  were  imbibed  those 
religious  impressions  which  characterized  the  poet  through 
life.  His  first  play  was  exhibited  in  B.C.  500,  when  he  was  25 
years  of  age.  He  fought  with  his  brother  Cyna)girus  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,t  and  also  at  those  of  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
and  Platsea.    In  B.C.  4S4  he  gained  his  first  tragic  prize.    The 

•  Seep.  169.  t  See  p.  178. 
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first  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Perscey  was  not  brought  out  tifl 
B.C.  472,  when  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  whioh  it 
formed  one  of  the  pieces.  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic 
contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles ;  shortly  afterwards  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  king  Hiero,  at  Syracuse.  In  467  fiiero 
died;  and  in  458  iEschylus  must  have  returned  to  Athens, 
since  he  produced  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  in  that  year.  This 
trilogy,  which  was  composed  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Agamemnon^ 
the  Ghoephorct,  and  the  Eumenides,  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  anything  hke  a  perfect  shape.  His 
defence  of  the  Areopagus,  however,  contained  in  the  last  of  these 
three  dramas,  proved  unpalatable  to  the  new  and  more  demo- 
cratic generation  which  had  now  sprung  up  at  Athens ;  and 
either  from  disappointment  or  fear  of  the  consequences  ^schy- 
lus  again  quitted  Athens  and  retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  On 
this  occasion  he  repaired  to  G^la,  where  he  died  in  B.a  466,  m 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  unanimously  related  that  an  eagle^ 
mistaking  the  poet^s  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  &11 
upon  it  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  thus  fulfilling  an  oracle  pre- 
dicting that  he  was  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  After  his 
death,  his  memory  was  held  in  high  reverence  at  Athens.  A 
decree  was  passed  that  a  chorus  should  be  provided  at  the  public 
expense  for  any  one  who  might  wish  to  revive  his  tragedies ;  and 
hence  it  happened  that  they  were  frequently  reproduced  upon 
the  stage. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  tragedy  by  .£schylus 
concerned  both  its  form  and  composition,  and  its  manner  of 
representation.  In  the  former  his  principcd  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  a  second  actor  ;  whence  arose  the  dialogue,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts,  which 
now  became  subsidiary.  His  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
representing  tragedy  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenes,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  for  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  pictorial  skill  of  Agatharchus.  He  fur- 
nished the  actors  with  more  appropriate  and  more  magnificent 
dresses,  invented  for  them  more  various  and  expressive  masks, 
and  raised  their  stature  to  the  heroic  size  by  providing  them 
with  thick  soled  cothurni  or  buskins.  He  paid  great  attention 
to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  new  figures.* 

The  genius  of  iEschylus  inclined  rather  to  the  awful  and  sub- 

•  **  persons  pallseqne  repertor  honest® 

iGschylus,  ct  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  oitique  cothurno." 

HoR.,  4r.  Poet.  278. 
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lime  than  to  the  tender  and  pathetic.  He  excels  in  representing 
the  superhuman,  in  depicting  demigods  and  heroes,  and  in  tracing 
the  irresistible  march  of  fate.  His  style  resembles  the  ideas 
which  it  clothes.  It  is  bold,  sublime,  and  full  of  goi^geous 
imagery,  but  sometimes  borders  on  the  turgid.* 

§  5.  Sophocles,  the  younger  rival  and  immediate  successor  of 
iEschylus  in  the  tragic  art,  was  bom  at  Colonus,  a  village  about 
a  mile  from  Athens,  in  B.C.  495.  We  know  Uttle  of  his  family, 
except  that  his  father's  name  was  Sophilus ;  but  that  he  was 
carefully  trained  in  music  and  gymnastics  appears  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  chosen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  round  the  trophy,  and 
sang  the  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of 
Salamis  (b.c.  480).  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  wresting 
the  tragic  prize  from  .^Eschylus  in  468,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  This  event  was  ren- 
dered very  striking  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred. 
The  Archon  Epon3rmus  had  not  yet  appointed  the  judges  of  the 
approaching  contest,  respecting  which  pubUc  expectation  and 
party  feeling  ran  very  high,  when  Cimon  and  his  nine  colleagues 
in  command  entered  the  theatre,  having  just  returned  from 
Scyros.  After  they  had  made  the  customary  libations  to  Dio- 
nysus, the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests. Their  decision,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  favour  of  Sopho- 
cles. From  this  time  forwards  he  seems  to  have  retained  the 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a 
young  but  formidable  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  Euripides. 
In  440  we  find  Sophocles  elected  one  of  the  10  Strategi,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Samos  ; 
an  honour  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to  his  play  of  the 
Antifjon^,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and 
which  is  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas.  Ho  was  now  55 
years  of  age,  yet  his  poetical  life  seemed  only  beginning.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  was  the  period  of  hia  greatest  Hterary 
activity ;  but  of  his  personal  history  we  have  few  details.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  elders,  or  Prohouli^  a  sort  of  committee  of 
public  safety  appointed  by  the  Athenians  after  the  failure  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  unless  indeed  the  Sophocles  mentioned  on 
that  occasion  by  Thucydides  be  some  other  person.    The  close 

♦  ^schylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  tragedies ;  but  only  seven  are 
extant,  which  were  probably  represented  in  the  following  order :  the  Persianty 
n.C.  472;  the  iS^tfn  against  Thebes^  b.c.  471 ;  the  Suppliants;  the  -Pro- 
metheus ;  the  Agamemnon^  ChoiphorcBj  and  Eumenides,  B.C.  458. 
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of  his  life  was  troubled  with  fomily  diaseiifiions.  lophon,  his 
son  by  an  Athenian  wife,  and  therefore  his  legitimate  heir,  was 
jealous  of  the  affection  manifested  by  his  father  for  his  grandson 
Sophocles,  the  offspring  of  another  son,  Ariston,  whom  he  had 
had  by  a  Sicyonian  woman.  Fearing  lest  his  father  should 
bestow  a  groat  part  of  his  property  upon  his  favourite,  lophon 
summoned  him  before  the  Phratores,  or  tribesmen,  on  the  ground 
that  his  mind  was  affected.  The  old  man^s  only  reply  was — ^  If 
I  am  Sophocles  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside 
myself  I  am  not  Sophocles.**  Then  taking  up  his  (Edipus  at  Co- 
UmuSj  which  he  had  lately  written,  but  had  not  yet  brought  out, 
he  read  from  it  the  beautiful  passage  beginning — 

with  which  the  judges  were  so  struck  that  they  at  once  dis- 
missed the  case.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  in  B.a  406,  in  his 
90th  year. 

As  a  poet  Sophocles  is  universally  allowed  to  have  brought 
the  drama  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
His  plays  stand  in  the  just  medium  between  the  sublime  but 
unregulated  flights  of  iEschylus,  and  the  too  familiar  scenes  and 
rhetorical  declamations  of  Euripides.  His  plots  are  worked  up 
with  more  skill  and  care  than  the  plots  of  either  of  his  great 
rivals :  that  of  the  (Edipus  Tyr^nnus  in  particular  is  remarkable 
for  its  skilful  development,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  piece  increases  through  each  succeeding  act.  So- 
phocles added  the  last  improvement  to  the  form  of  the  drama 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor ;  a  change  which  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  action.  The  improvement  was  so 
obvious  that  it  was  adopted  by  j£schylu8  in  his  later  plays ;  but 
the  number  of  three  actoni  seems  to  have  been  seldom  or  never 
exceeded.  Sophocles  also  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
choral  parts,  by  curtailing  the  length  of  the  songs,  and  by  giving 
the  chorus  itself  the  character  of  an  impartial  spectator  and 
judge,  rather  than  that  of  a  deeply  interested  puly  which  it 
often  assumes  in  the  plays  of  ^Eschylus.* 

§  6.  Euripides  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  B.G.  480, 
his  parents  having  been  among  those  who  fled  thither  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Xerxes.  In  early  life  he  prac- 
tised painting  with  some  success,  but  he  devoted  himself  with 

*  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  117  tragedies,  but  of  these  only  seven 
are  extant,  which  are  to  be  ranked,  probably,  in  the  following  chronological 
order :  the  Antigone^  B.C.  440 ;  Electro ;  Trachinice ;  (Edipua  l\/rannuB ; 
Ajax ;  PhilocteteSj  B.C.  409 ;  (Edipus  at  Cohnus,  brought  out  by  the  younger 
Sophocles  B.C.  401. 
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still  more  earnestness  to  philosophy  and  literature.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  also 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  18  ;  but  the  first  play  brought  out  in  his 
own  name  was  acted  in  b.  o.  455,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  441  that  he  gained  his  first  prize,  and 
from  this  time  he  continued  to  exhibit  plays  imtil  B.C.  408,  the 
date  of  his  Orestes.  Soon  after  this  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Archelaiis,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwards  at  the  age  of  74  (e.  o.  406).  Common  report 
relates  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  were  set  upon  him  by  two  rival 
poets  out  of  envy. 

Euripides  received  tragedy  perfect  from  the  hands  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  changes  in  its 
outward  form.  But  he  varied  from  them  considerably  in  the 
poetical  mode  of  handUng  it,  and  his  innovations  in  this  respect 
were  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  converted  the  prologue  into  a 
vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  the  whole  plot,  in  which  he  not 
only  informs  the  spectator  of  what  has  happened  up  to  that 
moment,  but  frequently  also  of  what  the  result  or  catastrophe 
will  be.  In  his  hands  too  the  choi*us  grew  feebler,  and  its  odes 
less  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  drama,  so  that  they  might 
frequently  belong  to  any  other  piece  just  as  well  as  to  the  one  in 
which  they  were  inserted.  In  treating  his  characters  and  subjects 
he  often  arbitrarily  departed  from  the  received  legends,  and  dimi- 
nished the  dignity  of  tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  ideal  cha- 
racter, and  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  every  day  life.  His 
dialogue  was  garrulous  and  colloquial,  wanting  in  heroic  dignity, 
and  frequently  frigid  through  misplaced  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions. Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  faults  Euripides  has  many 
beauties,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  pathos,  so  that  Aris- 
totle calls  him  *'  the  most  tragic  of  poets.'*  Eighteen  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  are  still  extan^  omitting  the  Bhesus,  the  ge- 
nuineness of  which  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting.  One 
of  them,  the  Cyclops^  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  the  Qreek  satyric  drama.* 

§  7.  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Chionides  and  his  con- 
temporaries, about  B.C.  488 ;  but  it  received  its  full  development 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  plays :  the  Akestts,  B.C.  438 
Mtdea,  4Sl;  Jlippolytjts,  42S;  ^r(ni6a,  about  424 ;  Heraciida,  about  421 
SttppliceSy  Ion,  Hercules  I\iren8,  Andromache;  Troades^ ^415;  Electra 
Helena^  425;  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ;  Orestes^  408;  PhanisscB,  Bacchce,  and 
Tphigenia  m  Aulis  were  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Euripides  by  hit  aoD| 
the  younger  Euripides.     The  date  of  the  Cyclops  is  quite  oncertain. 
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from  Cratinus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Cratinas,  and 
his  younger  contemporaries,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  were 
the  three  great  poets  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Attic  Comedy.* 
The  comedies  of  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  are  lost ;  but  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  we  have  eleven  dramas 
extant.  Aristophanes  was  bom  about  444  B.C.  Of  his  private 
life  we  know  positively  nothing.  Ho  exhibited  his  first  comedy 
in  427,  aild  from  that  time  till  near  his  death,  which  probably 
happened  about  380,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Attic 
stage.t 

The  old  Attic  comedy  was  a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ;  and  most  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries  likewise,  turned  either  upon  political 
occurrences,  or  upon  some  subject  which  excited  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  public.  Their  chief  object  was  to  excite  laughter 
by  the  boldest  and  most  ludicrous  caricature  ;  and  provided  that 
end  was  attained  the  poet  seems  to  have  cared  but  little  about 
the  justice  of  the  picture.  A  living  historian  has  well  remarked, 
**  Never  probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy 
be  so  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually 
before  us  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  un- 
measured and  unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old 
comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions,  the  politicians,  philo- 
gophers,  poets,  private  citizens,  specially  named — and  even  the 
women,  whose  life  was  entirely  domestic— of  Athens.  With  this 
universal  hberty  in  respect  of  subject  there  is  combined  a 
poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecundity  of  imagination  and 
variety  of  turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical  expression  such  as 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration 
expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in  other  respects 
must  have  regarded  him  with  unquestionable  disapprobation. 
His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day  consecrated 
to  festivity,  and  providing  for  their  amusement  or  derision  with 
a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all  persons  or  things  stand- 
ing in  any  way  prominent  before  the  public  eye."  X  Iq  illustration 
of  the  preceding  remarks  we  may  refer  to  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  an  example  of  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  one 

*  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  pocte» 
Atque  alii  quorum  comcedia  prisca  virorum  est. 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  4. 
t  The  eleven  extant  dramas  are  :  the  ^cAarmVirur,  d.c.  425;  Knights,  424  \ 
Cioudsy  423;  WaspSy  422;  Peace,  419;  Birds,  414;  Lysistrata,  411 ;  Thes- 
mophoriaziiscp,  411 ;  Plutus,  408;  Frogs,  405;  Ecclesiaxusa,  392. 
J  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  450. 
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of  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  day — the  demagogue 
Cleon  ;  whilst  the  Clouds,  in  which  Socrates  is  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  the  Thesmophoriazusa  and  Frogs,  containing  slashing  on- 
slaughts on  Euripides,  show  that  neither  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers nor  the  most  popular  poets  were  secure.  Even  Pericles 
himself  is  now  and  then  bespattered  with  ridicule,  and  the  aver- 
sion of  the  poet  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  shown  in  many  of 
his  dramas.  From  the  nature  of  his  plays  it  would  be  absurd, 
as  some  have  done,  to  quote  them  gravely  as  historical  autho- 
rity ;  though,  with  due  cJlowance  for  comic  exaggeration,  they  no 
doubt  afford  a  valuable  comment  on  the  poUtics,  Hterature,  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  under  all  his 
bantering,  Aristophanes  often  strove  to  serve  the  views  of  the 
old  aristocratical  party,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent.  The  more 
serious  political  remarks  were  commonly  introduced  into  that 
part  of  the  chorus  called  the  parahasis,  when,  the  actors  having 
left  the  stage,  the  choreutae  turned  rounds  and,  advancing  towards 
the  spectators,  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  poet.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  career  of  Aristophanes  the  unrestricted  licence 
and  Ubellous  personaHty  of  comedy  began  gradually  to  disappear. 
The  chorus  was  first  curtailed  and  then  entirely  suppressed,  and 
thus  made  way  for  what  is  called  the  Middle  Comedy,  which  had 
no  chorus  at  all.  The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  which  contains  no 
poHtical  allusions,  exhibits  an  approach  to  this  phase. 

An  extract  from  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  unmeasured  invective  in  which  the  poet  indulged. 
The  chorus  come  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  commence  their  attack 
upon  Cleon : — 

Close  around  him,  and  confound  him,  the  confoonder  of  us  all, 
Pelt  him,  pummel  him,  and  maul  him;  rummage,  ransack,  overhaul  him ; 
Orerbear  him  and  outbawl  him ;  bear  him  down,  and  bring  him  under . 
Bellow  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  Robber !  harpy  !  sink  of  plunder ! 
Rogue  and  villain  I  rogue  and  cheat !  rogue  and  villain,  I  repeat  I 
Oftener  than  I  can  repeat  it,  has  the  rogue  and  villain  cheated. 
Close  around  him,  left  and  right ;  spit  upon  him,  spurn  and  smite : 
Spit  upon  him  as  you  see ;  spurn  and  spit  at  him  like  me. 
But  beware,  or  he'll  evade  ye,  for  he  knows  the  private  track 
Where  Eucrates  was  seen  escaping  with  his  mill-dust  on  his  back. 

Cleon, 
Worthy  veterans  of  the  jury,  you  that,  either  right  or  wrong. 
With  my  threepenny  provision,  Pve  maintained  and  cherished  long. 
Come  to  my  aid!  I'm  here  waylaid — assassinated  and  betrayed. 

Chorus. 

Rightly  served  I  we  serve  you  rightly,  for  your  hungry  love  of  pelf; 
For  your  gross  and  gi*eedy  rapine,  gormandizing  by  yourself; 

Gb.  t 
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Yon  that,  ere  the  figs  are  gathered,  pilfer  with  a  privy  twitch 
Fat  delinquents  and  defaulters,  pulpy,  luscious,  plump,  and  rich ; 
Pinching,  fingering,  and  pulling — tampering,  selecting,  culling, 
With  a  nice  survey  discerning  which  are  green  and  which  are  turning. 
Which  are  ripe  for  accusation,  forfeiture,  and  confiscation. 

Him,  besides,  the  wealthy  man,  retir'd  upon  an  easy  rent, 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent. 
Fearful  of  official  snares,  intrigues,  and  intricate  affkirs; 
Him  you  mark  ;  you  fix  and  hook  him,  whilst  he*s  gaping  unawares ; 
At  a  riing,  at  once  you  bring  him  hither  from  the  Chersonese, 
Down  you  cast  him,  roast  and  baste  him,  and  devour  him  at  your  ease. 

Cleon. 
Yes  !  assault,  insult,  abuse  me !  this  is  the  return  I  find 
For  the  noble  testimony,  the  memorial  I  designed : 
Meaning  to  propose  proposals  for  a  monument  of  stone, 
On  the  which  your  late  achievements  should  be  carved  and  neatly  done. 

Chorus, 

Out,  away  with  him  !  the  slave  !  the  pompous,  empty,  favming  knave  ! 
Does  he  think  with  idle  speeches  to  delude  and  cheat  us  all  ? 
As  he  does  the  doting  elders  that  attend  his  daily  call. 
Pelt  him  here,  and  bang  him  there ;  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Cleon. 
Save  me,  neighbours !  0  the  monsters  I  0  my  side,  my  back,  my  breast ! 

Chorus. 
What,  you're  forced  to  call  for  help  ?  you  brutal,  overbearing  pest.* 

§  8.  Of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  Thucydides  is  by  far 
the  greatest.  Herodotus,  who  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and 
who  was  only  a  few  years  older  than  Thucydides,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  previous  chapter. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  471 
B.  c.  His  father  was  named  Olorus,  and  his  mother  Hegeaipyl6^ 
and  his  family  was  connected  with  that  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon. 
Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  wealth  ;  and  we  know 
ft'om  his  own  account  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  Thraoe, 
and  enjoyed  great  influence  in  that  country.  We  also  learn 
from  himself  that  he  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  great 
plague  at  Athens,  and  among  the  few  who  recovered  He  com- 
manded an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  in  424 
B.C.,  at  the  time  when  Brasidas  was  besieging  AmphipoUs ;  ancf, 
having  failed  to  relieve  that  city  in  time,  he  went  into  a  Won- 
tary  exile,  in  order  probably  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  death. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  20  years  in  banishment,  principally  in 

♦  Translated  by  Mr.  Frere. 
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the  Peloponnesus,  or  in  places  under  the  dominion  or  influence 
of  Sparta.  He  perhaps  returned  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  403,  the  date 
of  its  Hberation  by  Thrasybulus.  According  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity  he  met  with  a  violent  end,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  assassinated  at  Athens,  since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  tomb  existed  there  ;  but  some  authorities  place 
the  scene  of  his  death  in  Thrace.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  he  had  designed  to  write  its  history,  and  he 
employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  that  purpose  during 
its  continuance ;  but  it  is  most  Hkely  that  the  work  was  not 
actually  composed  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  critics 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  8th  and  concluding  book  is  not  from 
his  hand  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  httle  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion, though  he  may  not  have  revised  it  with  the  same  care  as 
the  former  books. 

Such  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  can  be  stated  re* 
specting  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  historians.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  short  account  of  his  work.  The  first  book  is 
introductory,  and  contains  a  rapid  sketch  of  Grecian  history 
from  the  remotest  times  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  accom- 
panied with  an  explanation  of  the  events  and  causes  which  led 
to  it,  and  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Athenian 
power.  The  remaining  seven  books  are  filled  with  the  details 
of  the  war,  related  according  to  the  division  into  simimers  and 
winters,  into  which  all  campaigns  naturally  fall ;  and  the  work 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of  the  war 
(B.a  411).  It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  his  history  into 
books  was  the  work  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  that  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  author  it  formed  a  continuous  nar- 
rative. The  materials  of  Thucydides  were  collected  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  ;  the  events  are  related  with  the  strictest 
impartiahty  ;  and  the  work  probably  offers  a  more  exact  account 
of  a  long  and  eventful  period  than  any  other  contemporary  his- 
tory, whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  an  equally  long  and  import- 
ant aera.  The  style  of  Thucydides  is  brief  and  sententious,  and 
whether  in  moral  or  pohtical  reasoning,  or  in  description,  gains 
wonderful  force  from  its  condensation.  It  is  this  brevity  and 
simplicity  that  renders  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  so 
striking  and  tragic.  But  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  carried 
to  a  faulty  extent,  so  as  to  render  his  style  harsh,  and  his  mean- 
ing obscure. 

§  9.  Xenophon  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period  of  Qreoian 
history,  but  the  subject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  History  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
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will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  him  in  the  present  place. 
Xenophon  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  an  Athenian,  and  was  pro- 
bably bom  about  B.  c.  444.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  saved  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  DeUum,  which  was  fought  in  B.  c.  424,  and 
as  we  know  that  he  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  20  at  the  time  of  this  battle.  Xenophon 
was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  we  are  also  told  that  he  received 
instructions  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  from  Isocrates.  His 
accompanying  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his  expedition  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  formed  a  striking  episode  in 
his  hfe,  and  has  been  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Anabasis;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  this  event  in  our  next  book, 
we  need  not  touch  upon  it  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  still 
in  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399  b.  c,  and  was 
probably  banished  from  Athens  soon  after  that  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  close  connexion  with  the  Lacedaemonian  autho* 
rities  in  Asia.  He  accompanied  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Asia  to  Greece ;  and  he  fought 
along  with  the  LacedaBmonians  against  his  own  countrymen  at 
the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394  b.c.  After  this  battle  he  went  with 
Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  at  Scillus  in 
EUs,  near  Olympia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children. 
His  time  seems  to  have  been  agreeably  spent  at  this  residence 
in  hunting,  and  other  rural  diversions,  as  well  as  in  Uterary  pur- 
suits ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  here  his  Anabasis,  and  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Hellenica,  From  this  quiet  retreat 
he  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  Eleans,  but  at  what  date  is 
uncertain  ;  though  ho  seems  at  all  events  to  have  spent  at  least 
20  years  at  this  place.  His  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens 
was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  in  what  year  we  do 
not  know.  His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  are  said  to  have 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  against  the  Thebans,  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He  seems  to  have 
retired  to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  Elis,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  there.  He  is  said  to  have  hved  to  more  than 
90  years  of  age,  and  he  mentions  an  event  which  occurred  as  late 
as  357  B.C. 

Probably  all  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  still  extant.  The 
Anabdsts  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  an  historian  chiefly 
rests.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  agreeable  style,  and  conveys 
much  curious  and  striking  information.  The  Hellenica  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  comprehends  in 
seven  books  a  space  of  about  48  years  ;  namely,  from  the  time 
when  Thucydides  breaks  off,  b.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
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in  362.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  dry  and  uninteresting 
style  ;  and  his  evident  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  dislike  of  Athens, 
have  frequently  warped  his  judgment,  and  must  cause  his  state- 
ments to  be  received  with  some  suspicion.  The  CyrojKBdicty  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  of  Xenophon's  works,  professes 
to  be  a  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
but  is  in  reality  a  Und  of  political  romance,  and  possesses  no 
authority  whatever  as  an  historical  work.  The  design  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  perfect 
state ;  and  though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  the  materials  of 
the  work  are  derived  from  his  own  philosophical  notions  and  the 
usages  of  Sparta,  engrafted  on  the  popularly  current  stories  re- 
specting Cyrus.  Xenophon  displays  in  this  work  his  dislike  of 
democratic  institutions  like  those  of  Athens,  and  his  preference 
for  an  aristocracy,  or  even  a  monarchy.  Xenophon  was  also  the 
author  of  several  minor  works ;  but  the  only  other  treatise  which 
we  need  mention  is  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  four  books, 
intended  as  a  defence  of  his  master  against  the  charges  which 
occasioned  his  death,  and  which  undoubtedly  contains  a  genuine 
picture  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy.  The  genius  of  Xenophon 
was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  was  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative ;  but  he  is  distinguished,  for  his  good  sense,  his  moderate 
views,  his  humane  temper,  and  his  earnest  piety. 

§  10.  In  closing  this  brief  survey  of  Athenian  literature,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Athenian  education,  and 
upon  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  age — the  philosopher  Socrates. 

A  certain  amount  of  elementary  education  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among'  the  free  citizens  of  all  the  Grecian  states  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Instruction  was  usually  im- 
parted in  schools.  The  psedagogue,  or  private  tutor,  was  not  a 
teacher ;  he  was  seldom  a  man  of  much  knowledge  —  often 
indeed  a  slave — and  his  office  was  merely  to  watch  over  his 
pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and  on  their  way  to  the  schools. 
When  a  youth  could  read  with  fluency,  he  was  set  to  learn 
by  heart  passages  selected  from  the  best  poets,  in  which  moral 
precepts  and  examples  of  virtuous  conduct  were  inculcated  and 
exhibited.  The  works  of  .^op  and  Theognis  were  much  used 
for  this  purpose.  He  was  then  taught  those  accomplishments 
which  the  Greeks  included  under  the  comprehensive  head  of 
"  music,"  and  which  comprised  not  only  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  of  singing  and  dancing,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  to  recite  poetical  compositions  with 
grace  and  propriety  of  accent  and  pronunciation.  At  the  same 
time  his  physical  powers  were  developed  and  strengthened  by  a 
course  of  gymnastic  exercises.    At  the  age  of  18  or  20  the  sons 
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of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  attended  the  classes  of  the  rhetors 
lUid  sophists  who  gave  their  lectures  in  the  Lyceum,  Academy, 
or  other  similar  institutions  ; — a  course  somewhat  analogous  to 
entering  a  university  in  our  own  times.  Here  the  young  man 
studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  under  which  heads  were  in- 
duded  mathematics,  astronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  oriticisni, 
and  morals. 

§  11.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  sketch  that  the 
rhetor  and  sophist — whose  provinces  were  often  combined,  and 
are  generally  diflQcult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy — splayed  the 
most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  future  man.  They 
gave  the  last  bias  to  his  mind,  and  sent  him  forth  into  the  world 
with  habits  of  thought  which  in  after  Ufe  he  would  perhaps  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  alter,  or  even  to  exa- 
mine. Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  their  lectures 
had  little  more  in  view  than  to  become  qualified  for  taking  a 
practical  part  in  active  Ufe.  The  democratical  institutions  which 
had  begun  to  prevail  in  Athens,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Greece 
during  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  which 
often  obliged  a  public  man  to  confute  an  adversary,  to  defend 
himself  from  an  attack,  or  to  persuade  a  pubhc  assembly,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric 
and  dialectics.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  schools  of  the 
rhetors  and  sophists  were  frequented  by  the  great  mass  of  their 
hearers,  without,  perhaps,  much  care  for  their  speculative  prin- 
ciples  except  so  far  as  they  might  serve  as  exercises  to  sharpen 
dialectic  skill.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  teachers  in 
the  time  of  Socrates  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Qorgias  of 
Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of  Ceos, 
and  others.  As  rhetorical  instructors  they  may  be  compared 
with  Isocrates  or  Quintilian  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  ihere  was 
more  or  less  of  philosophical  speculation  mixed  up  with  their 
teaching. 

The  name  of  "Sophist"  borne  by  these  men  had  not  origin- 
ally that  invidious  meaning  which  it  came  to  possess  in  later 
times.  In  its  early  use  it  meant  only  a  tuiae  or  a  clever  man. 
Thus  it  was  apphed  to  the  seven  sages,  and  to  the  poets,  such  as 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  men  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
notion  implied  in  the  modem  term  sophist.  The  word  seems  to 
have  retained  its  honourable  meaning  down  to  the  time  of 
Socrates  ;  but  Plato  and  Xenophon  began  to  use  it  in  a  depre- 
datory sense,  and  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Whenever  they 
wished  to  speak  of  a  truly  wise  man  they  preferred  the  word 
**  philosopher."  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  name  of 
^  Sophist"  began  to  fidl  into  contempt  through  the  teaching  of 
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Socrates,  more  especially  as  we  find  that  Socrates  himself  shrank 
from  the  name. 

§  12.  But  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  Sophists  will  be  beat 
shown  by  a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

Socrates  was  bom  in  the  year  468  B.o.  in  the  deme  of  AlopSc^ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  His  father,  So- 
phroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  was  brought  up  to,  and 
for  some  time  practised,  the  same  profession.  A  group  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces,  from  his  chisel,  was  preserved  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  His 
mother,  Pheenar^t^,  was  a  midwife.  Thus  his  station  in  life  was 
humble,  but  his  family  was  of  genuine  Attic  descent.  He  was 
married  to  Xanthippe,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  but  her 
bad  temper  has  rendered  her  name  proverbial  for  a  conjugal 
scold.  His  physical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust^  and  won- 
derfully enduring.  Indifferent  aUke  to  heat  and  cold,  the  same 
scanty  and  homely  clothing  sufficed  him  both  in  summer  and 
winter  ;  and  even  in  the  campedgn  of  Potidsea,  amidst  the  snows 
of  a  Thracian  winter,  he  went  barefooted.  He  was  moderate 
and  frugal  in  his  diet^  yet  on  occasions  of  festival  could  drink 
more  wine  than  auy  other  man  without  being  intoxicated.  It 
was  a  principle  with  him  to  contract  his  wants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  he  had  a  maxim  that  to  want  nothing  belonged  only 
to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  httle  as  possible  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  divine  nature.  But  though  thus  gifted  with 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  far  from  being  endowed 
with  personal  beauty.  His  thick  hps,  flat  nose,  and  prominent 
eyes,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Silenus,  or  satyr.  We  know 
but  few  particulars  of  his  Ufe.  He  served  with  credit  as  an 
hoplite  at  Potidaea  (b.c.  432),  Delium  (b.c.  424),  and  AmphipoHs 
(B.C.  422) ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  hfe,  in  the  year  406  B.C., 
that  he  filled  any  pohtical  office.  He  was  one  of  the  Prytanes 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa),  Callixenus  submitted  his 
proposition  respecting  the  six  generals  to  the  public  Assembly, 
and  his  refusal  on  that  occasion  to  put  an  unconstitutional  ques* 
tion  to  the  vote  has  been  already  recorded.*  He  had  a  strong 
persuasion  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  divine  mission,  and  he 
believed  himself  to  be  attended  by  a  dsmon,  or  genius,  whose 
admonitions  he  frequently  heard,  not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
excitement  but  of  restraint.  He  never  wrote  anything,  but  he 
made  oral  instruction  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and 
the  schools ;  whence  he  adjourned  to  the  market-place  at  its 

•  See  p.  366. 
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most  crowded  hours,  and  thus  spent  the  whole  day  in  convers- 
ing with  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, — with  all  in  short  who  felt 
any  desire  for  his  instructions.  There  was,  however,  a  certain 
set  of  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  following  him  to  hear  his 
conversation,  and  these  became  known  as  his  disciples. 

From  this  public  manner  of  life,  he  became  one  of  the  best 
known  characters  in  Athens,  and  this  circumstance  was  probably 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  for  attack,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Sophists  in  general,  by  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets. 
But  the  picture  of  Aristophanes  shows  that  he  either  did  not 
know,  or  was  not  sohcitous  about,  the  real  objects  and  pursuits  of 
Socrates  :  his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  a  laugh.  The 
dramatist  represents  Socrates  as  occupied  with  physical  researches. 
But  though  in  early  hfe  Socrates  had  paid  some  attention  to  natural 
philosophy,  he  soon  abandoned  the  study  in  disgust,  from  reading 
a  treatise  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  found  that  the  philosopher's 
h3rpotheses  were  not  sustained  by  any  basis  of  reasoning.  This 
led  Socrates  to  turn  his  attention  to  dialectics.  In  this  pursuit 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  he  derived  great  assistance  from 
the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers,  especially  Parmenides  and 
Zeno,  who  visited  Athens  when  Socrates  was  a  young  man.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Eleatics  his  negative  method ; 
namely,  that  of  disproving  and  upsetting  what  is  advanced  by  a 
disputant,  as  a  means  of  unmasking  not  only  fidsehood,  but  also 
assertion  without  authority,  yet  without  attempting  to  establish 
anything  in  its  place. 

§  13.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  see  in  what  points  Socrates 
differed  from  the  ordinary  teachers  or  Sophists  of  the  time. 
They  were  those  :  1 .  He  taught  without  fee  or  reward,  and  com- 
municated his  instructions  freely  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  2.  He  did  not  talk  for  mere  vain  show  and  ostentation, 
but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  thus  ad- 
vancing both  himself  and  others  in  real  knowledge.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  had  abandoned  physics,  which,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  then  taught,  were  founded  merely  on  guesses 
and  conjectures,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  lus  fellow 
men,  which  opened  a  surer  field  of  observation.  And  in  order 
to  arrive  at  clear  ideas  on  moral  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to 
employ  definition  and  inference,  and  thus  confine  the  discourse  to 
the  eliciting  of  truth,  instead  of  making  it  the  vehicle  for  empty 
display.  A  contrary  practice  on  these  two  points  is  what  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  From  his  school  sprang  Plato,  the  foimder  of  the 
Academic  philosophy  ;  Euclides,  the   founder  of  the   Megaric 
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school ;  AristippuB,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school ;  and  many 
other  philosphers  of  eminence. 

§  14.  That  a  reformer  and  destroyer,  like  Socrates,  of  ancient 
prejudices  and  fEdlacies  which  passed  current  under  the  name  of 
wisdom  should  have  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  is  only  what 
might  be  expected ;  but  in  his  case  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi,  in  response  to  a  question  put  by  his  friend  ChaerephoDi 
had  affirmed  that  no  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates,  No  one  was 
more  perplexed  at  this  declaration  than  Socrates  himself,  since 
he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  possessing  no  wisdom  at  alL 
However,  he  determined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  priestess,  for 
though  he  had  httle  wisdom,  others  might  have  still  less.  He 
therefore  selected  an*  eminent  pohtician  who  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and  soon  elicited  by  his  scrutinising  me- 
thod of  cross-examination,  that  this  statesman's  reputed  wisdom 
was  no  wisdom  at  alL  But  of  this  he  could  not  convince  the 
subject  of  his  examination  ;  whence  Socrates  concluded  that  he 
was  wiser  than  this  pohtician,  inasmuch  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  error  of  be- 
lieving himself  wise  when  in  reaUty  he  was  not  so.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  same  result  on  various  classes 
of  men;  on  poets,  mechanics,  and  especially  on  the  rhetors 
and  sophists,  the  chief  of  all  the  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

§  16.  The  first  indication  of  the  unpopularity  which  Socrates 
had  incurred  is  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  in 
the  ^  Clouds  "  in  the  year  423  B.a  That  attack,  however,  seems 
to  have  evaporated  with  the  laugh,  and  for  many  years  Socrates 
continued  his  teaching  without  molestation.  It  was  not  till 
B.  c.  399  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  against  him 
which  cost  him  his  life.  In  that  year,  Meletus,  a  leather-seller, 
seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  accused  him 
of  impiety  in  not  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  in 
introducing  new  deities,  and  also  of  being  a  corrupter  of  youth. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  charge,  his  former  intimacy  with  Al- 
cibiades  and  Critias  may  have  weighed  against  him.  Socrates 
made  no  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  seems,  indeed,  not  to 
have  desired  an  acquittal.  But  although  he  addressed  the  di- 
casts  in  a  bold  uncompromising  tone,  he  was  condemned  only  by  a 
small  majority  of  five  or  six  in  a  court  composed  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  dicasts.  After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  he 
was  entitled,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts, 
to  make  some  counter-proposition  in  place  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  the  accusers  had  demanded,  and  if  ho  had  done  so 
with  any  show  of  submission  it  is  probable  that  the  sentence 
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would  have  been  mitigated.  But  hia  tone  after  the  verdict  waa 
higher  than  before  All  that  he  could  be  brought  to  propose 
■gainst  himself  by  way  of  punisbmeiit  was  a  fine  of  30  mitur, 
which  Plato  and  other  friends  engaged  to  pay  for  him.  TnotjoH 
of  a  fine,  he  aaaerted  that  he  ought  <»  be  mtuntained  in  the  Pry- 
toneum  at  the  public  expense,  aa  a  pubhc  benefoctor.  This  tone 
BOems  to  have  enraged  the  dicaata,  and  he  was  oondemned  to 
death. 

It  happened  that  the  vessel  which  proceeded  to  Delos  oa  the 
annual  deputation  to  the  festival  bad  sailed  the  day  before  hia 
condemnation ;  affd  during  its  abeenoe  it  waa  unlawfiil  to  put  any 
one  to  death.  Socrates  was  thus  kept  in  prison  during  30  days, 
till  the  return  of  the  veesel.  He  spent  the  interval  in  philo- 
sophical (ionversations  with  hia  friends.  Crito,  one  of  tbe«e, 
arranged  a  scheme  for  his  escape  by  bribing  the  gaoler ;  but 
Socrates,  ae  might  be  ex[>ected  ^om  the  tone  of  hia  defeQce^ 
resolutely  refused  to  save  his  life  by  a  breach  of  the  law.  His 
last  discourse,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  turned  on  the  imraor- 
taUty  of  the  soul,  and  has  been  recorded,  and  probably  em- 
beDished,  in  the  Phrei/n  of  Plato.  With  a  firm  and  cheerful 
countenance  ho  di-ank  the  cup  of  hemlock  amidst  hia  sorrowing 
and  weeping  friends.  His  last  words  were  addressed  to  Crito : — 
"Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^Esculapiue  ;•  discharge  the  debt,  and 
by  no  means  omit  it." 

Thus  perished  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  whose  uninspired  wisdom  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  moraUty  of  the  Gospel 
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Xeoophou  and  Dthert  as  generals.  S  10.  Uarch  &om  the  Zab  to  the  con- 
finea  of  the  Carduchi.  March  acnxa  the  rooontaiiu  of  the  Cardachi.  $11. 
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Passage  to  Byzantiam.  §  14.  Proceedings  at  Byzantium.  §  15.  The 
Greeks  enter  the  service  of  Seuthes.  §  16.  Are  engaged  by  the  Laceds- 
monians.    Last  exploits  of  the  army,  and  retirement  of  Xenophon. 

§  1.  The  intervention  of  Cyrus  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  related 
in  the  preceding  book,  led  to  a  remarkable  episode  in  Grecian 
history,  which  strongly  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics.  This  was  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  Grecian  to  Asiatic  soldiers  was  so  strikingly  shown.  It  was 
the  first  symptom  of  the  repulsion  of  the  tide  of  conquest,  which 
had  in  former  times  flowed  from  east  to  west^  and  the  harbinger 
of  those  future  victorious  expeditions  into  Asia  which  were  to 
be  conducted  by  AgesUaus  and  AJexander  the  Great. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  that  Cyrus  was  forming  designs  against  the  throne 
of  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  The  death  of  their  father,  Darius 
Nothus,  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  404^ 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  -^gospotami.  Cyrus,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  his  father's  death,  was  charged  by  Tissaphemes  with 
plotting  against  the  new  monarch.  The  accusation  was  believed 
by  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  his  brother,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  but  for  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Paiysatis, 
who  persuaded  him  not  only  to  spare  Cyrus,  but  to  confirm  him 
in  his  former  government.  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis,  burning 
with  revenge,  and  fully  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  dethrone 
his  brother. 

§  2.  From  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  C}tus  had  become 
aware  of  their  superiority  to  the  Asiatics,  and  of  their  usefulness 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  he  now  contemplated.  The  peace  which 
followed  the  capture  of  Athens  seemed  favourable  to  his  projects. 
Many  Greeks,  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  war  during  the  long 
struggle  between  that  city  and  Sparta,  were  now  deprived  of 
their  employment,  whilst  many  more  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  oUgarchies  in  the  various 
conquered  cities.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  private  war  with  the 
satrap  Tissaphemes,  Cyrus  enlisted  large  numbers  of  them  in 
his  sendee.  The  Greek,  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence,  and 
who  collected  for  him  the  largest  number  of  mercenaries,  was 
Clearchus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  formerly  harmost  of  Byzantium, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Spartan  authorities 
for  disobedience  to  their  orders. 

It  was  not,  ho  ;?evor,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.O.  401,  that 
the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  Greek  levies 
were  then  withdrawn  from  the  various  towns  in  which  they  were 
distributed,  and  concentrated  in  Sardis,  to  the  number  of  7700 
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hoplites,  and  500  light-armed  troops ;  and  in  March  or  April  of 
this  year  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis  with  them,  and  with  an 
army  of  100,000  Asiatics.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  an  attack  upon  the  mountain-freebooters  of  Pisidia ; 
its  real  destination  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Cyrus  him- 
self and  Clearchus. 

The  Greeks  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were  not  mere 
adventurers  and  outcasts  ;  many  of  them  had  some  position  in 
their  own  cities,  and  several  were  even  opulent.  Yet  the  hope  of 
gain,  founded  on  the  riches  of  Persia,  and  on  the  known  liberality 
of  Cyrus,  was  the  motive  which  allured  them.  Among  them  was 
Xenophon,  an  Athenian  knight,  to  whom  we  owe  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition.  He  went  as  a  volunteer,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  Proxenus,  a  Boeotian,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus. 

§  3.  The  march  of  Cyrus  was  directed  through  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  After  passing  Colossa9  he  arrived  at  Celaenae,  where  he 
halted  thirty  days  to  await  the  arrival  of  Clearchus  with  the  re- 
serves and  reinforcements.  The  grand  total  of  the  Greeks,  when 
reviewed  here  by  Cyrus,  amounted  to  11,000  hoplites  and  2000 
peltasts.  The  line  of  march,  which  had  been  hitherto  straight 
upon  Pisidia,  was  now  directed  northwards.  Cyrus  passed  in  suc- 
cession the  Phrygian  towns  of  Peltse,  Ceramon  Agora,  the  Plain 
of  Cayster,  Thymbrium,  and  Tyriseum.  At  the  last  of  these 
places  he  was  met  by  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Cilicia,  Epyaxa  suppUed  him  with  money 
enough  to  furnish  four  months'  pay  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  murmuring  at  the  irregularity  with  which  they 
received  their  stipend.  A  review  was  then  held,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  in  their  best  array,  and  with  newly-furbished  shields  and 
armour,  went  through  their  evolutions,  and  executed  a  mock 
charge  with  such  effect  that  Epyaxa  jumped  out  of  her  palanquin 
and  fled  in  affright,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatics. 
Pyrus  was  deUghted  at  seeing  the  terror  which  the  Greeks  in- 
spired. 

From  Tyrisoum  Cyrus  marched  to  Iconium  (now  Konieh),  the 
last  city  in  Phrygia,  and  from  thence  through  Lyoaonia  to  Dana, 
south  of  which  lay  the  pass  across  Mount  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
This  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Taurus,  or  the  CiUcian  Gates,  was 
occupied  by  Syennesis.  But  the  resistance  of  that  prince,  who 
was  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  crown,  was  in  fact  a  mere  feint.  He 
had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  Cyrus  with  money  through 
his  wife  ;  and  he  now  abandoned  his  impregnable  position,  and 
retired  first  to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  an  inaccessible  fortress  in 
the  mountains.  But,  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Tarsus,  Syennesis, 
at  the  first  invitation  of  his  wife,  repaired  thither,  and  furnished 
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the  young  prinoe  with  a  supply  of  money  and  a  contingent  of 
troops  for  his  expedition. 

§  4.  Pisidia  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  Greeks  plainly  saw 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  expedition  was  de- 
signed against  the  Persian  king.  Seized  with  ^rm  at  the  pro^ 
spect  of  so  long  a  march,  they  declared  their  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  But  they  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  to 
retreat  seemed  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  advance ;  and« 
after  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Cyrus  to  ask  him  what  his  real  intentions  were.  Cyrus  re* 
plied  that  his  design  was  to  march  against  his  enemy,  Abrocomas, 
satrap  of  Syria,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
The  Greeks,  though  they  still  suspected  a  delusion,  contented 
themselves  with  this  answer  in  the  face  of  their  present  diffi-^ 
culties,  especially  as  Cyrus  promised  to  raise  their  pay  from  one 
Daric  to  one  Daric  and  a  half  a  month.  The  whole  army  then 
marched  forwards  to  Issus,  the  last  town  in  Cihcia,  seated 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Here  they  met  the  fleet,  which 
brought  them  a  reinforcement  of  1100  Greek  soldiers,  thus 
raising  the  Grecian  force  to  about  14,000  men. 

Abrocomas,  who  commanded  for  the  Great  King  in  Syria  and 
Phcenicia,  akmned  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Cyrus,  fled  before 
him  with  all  his  army,  reported  as  300,000  strong ;  abandoning 
the  impregnable  pass  situated  one  day^s  march  from  Issus,  and 
known  as  the  Gates  of  CiUcia  and  Sjrria.  This  pass  was  a  narrow 
road,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  between  the  sea  and 
Mount  Amanus,  and  enclosed  at  either  end  by  gates.  Marching 
in  saftty  through  this  pass,  the  army  next  reached  Myriandrus, 
a  sea-port  of  PhoDnicia,  where  the  Grecian  generals  Xenias  and 
Pasion  deserted,  and  hired  a  merchant- vessel  to  convey  them 
home.  Cyrus  might  easily  have  captured  them  with  his  triremes, 
but  decHned  to  do  so  ; — conduct  which  won  for  him  the  confldenoe 
and  love  of  the  army. 

§  6.  Cyrus  now  struck  off*  into  the  interior,  over  Mount  Ama- 
nus. Twelve  days'  march  brought  him  to  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  for  the  first  time  he  formally  notified  to  the 
army  that  he  was  marching  to  Babylon  against  his  brother 
Axtaxerxes.  At  this  intelligence  loud  murmurs  again  broke  forth 
from  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  accusations  against  the  generals  of 
having  deceived  them.  The  discontent^  however,  was  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  that  which  had  been  manifested  at  T^msus. 
The  real  object  of  the  march  had  evidently  been  suspected 
beforehand  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  donative 
soon  induced  them  to  proceed.  The  water  happened  to  be  very 
low,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  breast ;  and  Abrocomas  made  no 
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attempt  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  army  now  entered  upcm 
the  desert,  where  the  Greeks  were  struck  with  the  novel  sights 
which  met  their  view,  and  at  once  amused  and  exhausted  them- 
selves in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  or  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  the  scudding  ostrich.  After  several  days  of  toil- 
some march,  the  army  at  length  reached  Pyla',  the  entranoe  into 
the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylonia,  where  they  halted  a  few  days 
to  refresh  themselves. 

§  6.  Soon  after  leaving  that  place  symptoms  became  per- 
ceptible of  a  vast  hostile  force  moving  in  their  front.  The 
exaggerated  reports  of  deserters  stated  it  at  1,200,000  men ;  its 
real  strength  was  about  900,000.  In  a  characteristic  address 
Cyrus  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  take  no  heed  of  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies ;  they  would  find  in  them,  he  affirmed,  nothing  but 
numbers  and  noise,  and  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  despise 
these,  they  would  soon  find  of  what  worthless  stuff  the  natives 
were  composed.  The  army  then  marched  cautiously  forwards, 
in  order  of  battle,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
soon  came  upon  a  huge  trench,  30  feet  broad  and  18  deep,  which 
Artaxerxes  had  caused  to  be  dug  across  the  plain  for  a  length 
of  about  42  EngUsh  miles,  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
wall  of  Media.  Between  it  and  the  river  was  left  only  a  narrow 
passage  about  20  feet  broad ;  yet  Cyrus  and  his  army  found  with 
surprise  that  this  pass  was  left  entirely  undefended.  This  cir» 
oumstance  inspired  them  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and 
induced  them  to  proceed  in  careless  array  ;  but  on  the  next  day 
but  one  after  passing  the  trench,  on  arriving  at  a  place  called 
Cunaxa,  they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  that  Artaxerxes 
was  approaching  with  all  his  forces.  Cyrus  immediately  drew  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  posted  on  the 
right,  whilst  Cyrus  himself,  surrounded  by  a  picked  body-guard 
of  600  Persian  cuirassiers,  took  up  his  station  in  the  centre.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  the  army  of  the  Great  King  appeared 
in  sight.  A  white  cloud  of  dust  in  the  extreme  distance  gave  the 
first  indication  of  their  approach.  Out  of  this  an  undefined  and 
ominous  dark  spot  began  gradually  to  emerge ;  presently  arms 
and  armour  glanced  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
array  of  the  enemy  became  discernible,  advancing  in  dense  and 
threatening  masses.  On  their  left  wing,  and  consequently  op- 
posed to  the  Greeks,  appeared  Tissaphemes,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses ;  on  his  right  the  Persian 
bowmen  with  their  gerrha,  or  light  wicker  shields,  which  they 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  from  behind  them  shot  their  arrows  ; 
next,  the  array  of  the  Egyptian  infantry,  whose  long  wooden 
shields  covered  their  whole  body  from  head  to  foot.    In  frt>nt 
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was  a  line  of  chariots,  having  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  and 
which  were  to  lead  the  charge.  The  Persian  line  was  so  vast 
that  its  centre  extended  beyond  the  left  of  Cyrus.  Before  the 
battle  began  Cyrus  desired  Clearchus  to  attack  the  Persian 
centre,  where  the  king  in  person  was  posted.  But  Clearchus, 
whose  right  rested  on  the  river,  cared  not  to  withdraw  from  that 
position,  lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  returned  a  general  answer  that  he 
would  manage  everything  for  the  best.  His  over-precaution  oc- 
casioned the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus.  When  the  enemy  were 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  Greeks  charged  them  with  the 
usual  war-shout.  The  Persians  did  not  await  their  onset,  but 
turned  and  fled.  Tissaphemes  and  his  cavalry  alone  offered  any 
resistance  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  left  was  routed  without 
a  blow.  As  Cyrus  was  contemplating  the  easy  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  his  followers  surrounded  him,  and  already  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  Artaxerxes 
still  remained  unbroken ;  and  that  monarch,  unaware  of  the 
defeat  of  his  left  wing,  ordered  the  right  to  wheel  and  encompass 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  No  sooner  did  Cyrus  perceive  this  move- 
ment than  with  his  body-guard  he  impetuously  charged  the 
enemy's  centre,  where  Artaxerxes  himself  stood,  surrounded  with 
6000  horse.  The  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  were  fol- 
lowed so  eagerly  by  the  guards  of  Cyrus,  that  he  was  left  almost 
alone  with  the  select  few  called  his  *'  Table  Companions."  In  this 
situation  he  caught  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  per- 
son was  revealed  by  the  flight  of  his  troops,  when,  maddened  at 
once  by  rage  and  ambition,  he  shouted  out,  **  I  see  the  man  !** 
and  rushed  at  him  with  his  handful  of  companions.  Hurhng  his 
javelin  at  his  brother,  he  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  but  was 
himself  speedily  overborne  by  superior  numbers  and  slain  on 
the  spot. 

§  7.  Meanwhile,  Clearchus  had  pursued  the  flying  enemy  upwards 
of  three  miles ;  but  hearing  that  the  King's  troops  were  vio 
torious  on  the  left  and  centre,  he  retraced  his  steps,  again 
routing  the  Persians  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him.  When 
the  Greeks  regained  their  camp  they  found  that  it  had  been 
completely  plundered,  and  were  consequently  obUged  to  go  sup- 
perless  to  rest.  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  they 
learned  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  tidings  which  converted  their 
triumph  into  sorrow  and  dismay.  A  Greek  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  now  appeared  in  their  camp,  with  a  message  re- 
quiring them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  "  If  the  King,"  replied 
the  Grecian  generals,  ^Hhinks  himself  strong  enough,  let  him 
come  and  take  them."    But  they  were  in  a  difficult  position. 
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Thej  were  desirous  that  ArisBus,  who  now  oommanded  the  army 
of  C3rrus,  should  lay  claim  to  the  Persian  crown,  and  offered  to 
support  his  pretensions  ;  but  ArisBus  answered  that  the  Persian 
grandees  would  not  tolerate  such  a  claim  ;  that  he  intended  im- 
mediately  to  retreat ;  and  that  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  following  night.  This 
was  accordingly  done  ;  when  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  were 
interchanged  between  the  Grecian  generals  and  Ariseus,  and 
sanctified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

The  difficult  question  now  arose  how  their  retreat  was  to  be 
conducted.  They  were  nearly  1500  miles  from  Sardis,  and  were 
to  find  their  own  way  back,  without  guides,  and  by  a  new  route, 
since  the  former  one  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  desert 
and  the  want  of  provisions.  Moreover,  though  they  might  easily 
defy  the  Persian  infantry,  however  numerous,  yet  the  Persian 
cavalry,  ever  hovering  on  their  rear,  would  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  retreat.  They  commenced  their  march  east- 
wards towards  some  Babylonian  villages,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  supplies  ;  but  on  reaching  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
march,  they  found  that  they  had  been  plundered,  and  that  no 
provisions  were  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  following  day  a  message  arrived  from  the  Persian  king, 
with  a  proposal  to  treat  for  peace  on  equal  terms.  Clearchus 
affected  to  treat  the  offer  with  great  indifference,  and  made  it  an 
opportunity  for  procuring  provisions.  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  he 
to  the  envoys,  "  that  we  must  first  fight ;  for  we  have  had  no 
breakfast,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to  the  Greeks  about 
a  truce,  without  first  providing  for  them  a  breakfast."  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  guides  were  sent  to  conduct  the  Greeks  to 
some  villages  where  they  might  obtain  food.  In  these  all  the 
riches  of  Babylon  were  spread  before  them.  Com  in  vast  abun- 
dance, dates  of  such  size  and  flavour  as  they  had  never  before 
seen,  wine  made  from  the  date  palm ;  in  short,  luxury  and 
abundance  in  place  of  their  late  scanty  fare  and  privations. 
Whilst  they  were  enjoying  these  quarters,  they  received  a  visit 
from  Tissaphemes,  who  came  in  great  state.  He  pretended 
much  friendship  towards  them,  and  said  that  he  had  come  frx>m 
the  Great  King  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  expedition.  Cle- 
archus replied — what  was  indeed  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
army — that  they  had  not  come  thither  with  any  design  to  attack 
the  king,  but  had  been  enticed  forwards  by  Cyrus  under  false 
pretences  ;  that  their  only  desire  at  present  was  to  return  home ; 
but  that  if  any  obstacle  was  offered,  they  were  prepared  to  repel 
hostilities.  In  a  day  or  two  Tissaphemes  returned,  and  with 
some  parade  stated  that  he  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
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permission  to  save  the  Greek  army ;  that  he  was  ready  to  con-* 
duct  them  in  person  into  Greece,  and  to  supply  them  with 
provisions,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  pay  ;  but  if  he 
failed  to  supply  them,  then  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  help 
themselves.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  to  this 
effect. 

Artaxerxes,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  heartily  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  They  were  now  within  90  miles  of  Babjr* 
Ion,  in  a  rich  country  intersected  by  canals,  and  easily  defensible 
against  cavalry.  But  a  painful  interval  of  twenty  days  ensued 
during  which  Tissaphemes  neglected  to  return ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  were  excited  by  the  friendly 
messages  which  Ariaeus  received  from  Artaxerxes,  with  pro- 
mises of  oblivion  and  forgiveness  of  his  past  conduct.  At  length, 
however,  Tissaphemes  returned,  and  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  homeward  march. 

§  8.  The  troops  of  Arisous  were  now  mingled  with  those  of 
Tissaphemes,  whilst  the  Greeks  followed  the  combined  army 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  In  three  days*  march  they  reached 
the  wall  of  Media,  and  passed  through  it.  This  wall  was  100 
feet  high  and  20  feet  broad,  and  was  said  to  extend  a  distance 
of  70  miles.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  Tigris,  which 
they  crossed  on  the  following  morning  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
They  then  marched  northward,  arriving  in  four  days  at  the  river 
Physcus  and  a  large  city  called  Opis.  Six  days*  further  march 
through  a  deserted  part  of  Media  brought  them  to  some  villages 
belonging  to  queen  Parysatis,  which,  out  of  enmity  to  her  as 
the  patron  of  Cyrus,  Tissaphemes  abandoned  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Greeks.  From  thence  they  proceeded  in  five  dajrs  to  the 
river  Zabatus,  or  Greater  Zab,  having  previously  crossed  the 
Lesser  Zab,  which  Xenophon  neglects  to  mention.  In  the  first 
of  these  five  days  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  a 
large  city  called  Caense,  the  inhabitants  of  which  brought  over 
provisions  to  them.  At  the  Greater  Zab  they  halted 
three  days.  Mistrust,  and  even  slight  hostihties,  had  been 
already  manifested  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  but  they 
now  became  so  serious  that  Clearchus  demanded  an  interview 
with  Tissaphemes.  The  latter  protested  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  promised  to  deliver  to 
the  Greek  generals,  on  the  following  day,  the  calumniators  who 
had  set  the  two  armies  at  variance.  But  when  Clearchus,  with 
four  other  generals,  accompanied  by  some  lochages,  or  captains, 
and  200  soldiers,  entered  the  Persian  camp,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, the  captains  and  soldiers  were  immediately  cut  down  ; 
whilst  the  five  generals  were  seized,  put  into  irons,  and  sent  to 
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the  Persian  court.  After  a  short  imprisonment,  four  of  them 
were  beheaxled ;  the  fifth,  Menon,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes,  was  at 
first  spared  ;  but  after  a  year's  detention  was  put  to  death  with 
tortures. 

This  scene  naturally  produced  a  commotion  in  the  Persian 
oamp ;  and  the  Greeks  who  observed  it  from  afar,  warned  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  generals,  who  came  running  wounded 
towards  them,  rushed  to  arms  in  expectation  of  a  general  attack. 
None,  however,  followed ;  but  Ariasus  rode  up  at  the  head  of 
300  horse,  and  relating  to  the  Greeks  the  fate  of  their  generals, 
oalled  upon  them  to  surrender. 

§  9.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Persians  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  would  feel  themselves 
completely  helpless ;  but  some  of  the  Greek  ofi&cers  stepped 
forward  and  dismissed  Ariseus  with  indignant  reproaches.  Yet 
apprehension  and  dismay  reigned  among  the  Greeks.  Their 
situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  They  were  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  a  hostile  and  unknown 
ooimtry,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  impassable  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, without  generals,  without  guides,  without  provisions. 
Despair  seemed  to  have  seized  on  all.  Leaving  their  watch- 
fires  unlighted  and  their  suppers  uncooked,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  ruminate  on  their 
forlorn  condition.  Xenophon  slumbered,  indeed,  but  his  fancy 
was  filled  with  the  images  naturally  conjured  up  by  his  desperate 
situation.  He  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  his  pa- 
ternal house,  and  enveloped  it  in  fiames.  This  partly  f&vourable 
and  partly  unfavourable  omen  indicated  at  all  events  a  message 
£rom  Jove  ;  and  the  superstition  which  formed  so  marked  a  trait 
in  his  character,  led  him  to  consider  it  as  a  warning  to  rise  and 
bestir  himself.  He  immediately  got  up,  and  caUing  an  assembly 
of  the  captains,  impressed  upon  them  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  precautions.  Xeno- 
phon, though  young,  possessed  as  an  Athenian  citizen  some 
claim  to  distinction ;  and  his  animated  address  showed  him 
fitted  for  command.  He  was  saluted  general  on  the  spot ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  assembly  was,  with  four  others,  formally  elected 
to  that  office. 

§  10.  The  Greeks,  having  first  destroyed  their  superfluous  baggage, 
crossed  the  Greater  Zab,  and  pursued  their  march  on  the  other  bank. 
Tissaphernes  preceded  them  with  his  host,  but  without  daring 
to  dispute  their  passage  or  molest  their  route :  though  some 
cavalry,  under  Mithridates,  annoyed  the  rear  guard  with  their 
missiles.    In  order  to  meet  this  species  of  attack,  a  small  body 
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of  50  horse  and  200  Bhodian  slingers  was  organized.  It  was 
found  highly  useful,  as  the  leaden  bullets  of  the  Rhodians  car- 
ried farther  than  the  stones  of  the  Persian  slingers.  Another 
day's  march  brought  the  Qreeks  to  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Larissa,  7  miles  in  circimiference,  with  walls  25  feet  thick 
and  100  feet  high.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  they  ar- 
rived on  the  following  day  at  Mespila,  another  deserted  city.  It 
was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Nineveh  was  situated,  and, 
ax;cording  to  a  modem  theory,  the  two  were  both  formerly  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Nineveh.  Larissa  seems  to  be  repre* 
sented  by  the  moimd  now  caUed  Nimroud^  and  Mespila  by  that 
of  Kouyunjik,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul. 

The  march  from  Mespila  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Carduchi  occupied  several  days,  in  which  the  Greeks  suffered 
much  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

§  11.  Their  future  route  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  per- 
plexity. On  their  left  lay  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  they  could 
not  fetthom  it  with  their  spears ;  while  in  their  front  rose  the 
steep  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Carduchi,  which  came  so  near 
the  river  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  for  its  waters.  A  Rhodian 
soldier  proposed  to  transport  the  army  across  the  Tigris  by 
means  of  inflated  skins  ;  but  the  appearance  of  large  masses  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  rendered  this  inge- 
nious scheme  impracticable.  Ais  all  other  roads  seemed  barred, 
they  formed  the  resolution  of  striking  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchi, — a  tribe  of  fierce  and  warlike  highlanders,  who,  though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  king, 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.  On  the 
farther  side  of  these  mountains  lay  Armenia,  where  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  might  be  forded  near  their  sources. 
The  Qreeks  found  the  first  mountain-pass  undefended,  and  de- 
scended thence  into  some  villages ;  but  all  their  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants  proved  unavailing.  Every  pass  was 
disputed.  Sometimes  huge  rocks  were  hurled  down  on  the 
defiling  army  ;  sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  Carduchian 
slingers  and  bowmen.  The  latter  were  of  extraordinary  skill, 
and  their  bows  and  arrows  of  such  strength  as  to  pierce  the 
shields  and  corslets,  and  even  the  brazen  helmets  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seven  days,  during 
which  their  sufferings  were  far  greater  than  any  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Persians,  the  army  at  length  emerged  into  the 
plain,  and  reached  the  river  Centrites,  the  boundary  of  Ar- 
menia. 

§  12.  Their  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Centrites  failed.  The 
cavalry  of  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  lined  the  opposite  bank 
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of  the  river,  which  was  200  feet  broad,  up  to  the  neck  in  depth, 
with  a  rapid  current  and  slippery  bottom.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  Greeks  to  ford  it  proved  abortive  ;  and  as  the  Carduchi 
were  threatening  their  rear,  their  situation  seemed  altogether 
desperate.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  two  young  men 
fortunately  discovered  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream,  by  which  the  whole  army  succeeded  in  getting  acrofls. 
They  now  prosecuted  their  march  in  Armenia,  kad  in  three  days 
arrived  at  some  villages  situated  on  the  river  Teleboas.  Here 
Tiribazus  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  proceed  unmolested 
through  his  satrapy,  taking  what  suppHes  they  wanted,  but  with- 
out damaging  the  villages.  During  the  first  part  of  their  mardi 
Tiribazus  kept  his  word,  and  the  only  annoyance  they  felt  was 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  was  now  the  month  of  December, 
and  Armenia  was  cold  and  exix>sed,  being  a  table-land  raised  hi^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Whilst  halting  near  some  well  sup- 
plied  villages,  the  Greeks  were  overtaken  by  two  deep  fiUls  of 
snow,  which  almost  buried  them  in  their  open  bivouacs.  Henoe 
a  five  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded  on  the  other 
fflde  of  it  over  plains  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and  in  the  hce 
of  a  biting  north  wind.  Here  many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  even  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims  to  the 
cold.  Some  had  their  feet  frost-bitten  ;  some  were  blinded  by 
the  snow ;  whilst  others,  exhausted  with  cold  and  hunger,  sunk 
down  and  died.  The  army  next  arrived  at  some  singular  Til- 
lages, consisting  of  dwellings  excavated  in  the  earth,  and  entered 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  an  opening  like  a  well.  As  these 
villages  were  plentifully  stocked  with  cattle,  com,  vegetables, 
and  beer,  they  here  took  up  their  quarters  for  a  week,  in  order 
to  refresh  themselves.  On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  they 
despatched  a  detachment  which  brought  in  most  of  the  soldiers 
left  behind  during  the  march.  On  the  eighth  day  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  not  the 
celebrated  river  of  that  name,  but  probably  the  one  iisually  called 
Araxes. 

§  13.  From  thence  they  fought  their  way  through  the  country 
of  the  Taochi  and  Chalybes,  both  of  them  brave  and  warlike 
tribes.  Then,  after  crossing  the  Harpasus  (the  modem  Tchorouk), 
they  reached  the  country  of  the  Scythini,  in  whose  territory  they 
found  abundance  in  a  large  and  populous  city  called  Gymnias. 
The  chief  of  this  place  having  engaged  to  conduct  them  within 
sight  of  the  Euxine,  they  proceeded  for  five  days  under  his 
guidance  ;  when,  after  ascending  a  mountain,  the  sea  suddenly 
burst  on  the  view  of  the  vanguard.    The  men  proclaimed  their 
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joy  by  loud  shouts  of  "  The  sea  !  the  sea  ! "  The  rest  of  the 
army  hurried  to  the  summit,  and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  and 
exultation  in  tears  and  mutual  embraces.  With  spontajieous 
impulse  they  erected  a  pile  of  stones,  by  way  of  trophy,  to  mark 
the  spot ;  and  dismissed  their  guide  with  many  presents  and 
expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  Greeks  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Macrones,  with 
whom  they  opened  negotiations  through  a  peltast  conversaat 
with  their  language,  and  agreed  for  an  unmolested  passage  and 
the  purchase  of  provisions.  The  Colchians,  through  whose  ter- 
ritory the  march  next  lay,  attempted  to  oppose  their  progress, 
but  were  soon  dispersed.  The  honey  of  this  regioA  produced  a 
singular  effect  upon  the  Greeks.  It  was  gratefid  to  the  palate, 
and  when  eaten  in  moderation  produced  a  species  of  intoxication ; 
but  those  who  partook  largely  of  it  were  seized  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  and  thrown  into  a  state  resembling  madness. 

Two  days'  further  march  at  length  brought  them  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  so  often  pined,  and  which  many  at  one 
time  had  never  hoped  to  see  again — a  Grecian  city  and  the  sea. 
By  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  on  the  Euxine, 
where  they  had  now  arrived,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and 
being  cantoned  in  some  Colchian  villages  near  the  town,  re- 
freshed themselves  after  the  hardships  they  had  imdergone  by  a 
repose  of  thirty  days.  They  also  seize<l  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge the  vows  which  they  had  made  for  a  safe  deliverance^ 
after  the  capture  and  massacre  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes, 
by  offering  up  sacrifices  to  Jove  the  Preser\'er,  Hercules  the 
Conductor,  and  other  gods.  Solemn  games  followed  and  com- 
pleted these  sacred  ceremonies. 

§  14.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand was  now  accomplished,  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
The  sight  of  the  sea  awakened  in  the  army  a  imiversal  desire  to 
prosecute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  on  that  element. 
"  Comrades,"  exclaimed  a  Thurian  soldier,  "  I  am  weary  of  pack- 
ing up,  of  marching  and  running,  of  shouldering  arms  and  falliDg 
into  Une,  of  standing  sentinel  and  fighting.  For  my  part  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  all  these  labours,  and  go  home  by  sea 
the  rest  of  the  way,  so  that  I  might  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched 
and  asleep,  hke  Ulysses  of  old."  The  shouts  of  applause  which 
greeted  this  address  showed  that  the  Thurian  had  touched  the 
right  chord  ;  and  when  Chirisophus,  one  of  the  principal  officers^ 
offered  to  proceed  to  Byzantium  and  endeavour  to  procure 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  army,  his  proposal  was  joy- 
fully accepted.  Meanwhile,  the  Ten  Thousand  were  employed  in 
marauding  expeditious,  and  in  collecting  all  the  vessels  possible^ 
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in  case  ChirisopHus  should  £Edl  in  obtaining  the  requisite  supply. 
That  officer  delayed  to  return  ;  provisions  grew  scarce,  and  the 
army  found  itself  compelled  to  evacuate  Trapezus.  Vessels 
enough  had  been  collected  to  transport  the  women,  the  sick,  and 
the  baggage  to  Cerasus,  whither  the  army  proceeded  by  land. 
Here  they  remained  ten  days,  during  which  they  were  mus- 
tered and  reviewed ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
hopHtes  still  amounted  to  8600,  and  with  peltasts,  bowmen,  &o., 
made  a  total  of  more  than  10,000  men. 

From  Cerasus  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Cotyora,  through 
the  territories  of  the  Mosynseci  and  Chalybes.  They  were  obli^sd 
to  fight  their 'way  through  the  former  of  these  people,  capturing 
and  plundering  the  wooden  towers  in  which  they  dwelt,  and 
from  which  they  derived  their  name.  At  Cotyora  they  waited 
in  vain  for  Chirisophus  and  the  transports.  Many  difficulties 
still  stood  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinop6 
represented  to  them  that  a  march  through  Paphlagonia  was  im- 
practicable, and  the  means  of  a  passage  by  sea  were  not  at 
hand.  After  remaining  45  days  at  Cotyora  a  sufficient  nxunber 
of  vessels  was  collected  to  convey  the  army  to  Sinop6.  A 
passage  of  24  hours  brought  them  to  that  town,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of 
Armen6.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Chirisophus,  who,  however, 
brought  with  him  only  a  single  trireme.  From  Sinop6  the  army 
proceeded  to  Heraclea,  and  from  thence  to  Calp6,  where  Chiri- 
sophus died.  From  Calp6  they  marched  across  Bithynia  to 
Chrysopolis,  a  town  immediately  opposite  to  Byzantium,  where 
they  spent  a  week  in  reaUzing  the  booty  which  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

§  15.  The  satrap  Phamabazus  was  desirous  that  the  Greeks 
should  evacuate  Asia  Minor;  and,  at  his  instance,  Anaxibius, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  on  the  station,  induced  them  to  cross 
over  by  promising  to  provide  them  with  pay  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  other  side.  But  instead  of  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment, Anaxibius  ordered  them,  after  their  arrival  at  Byzan^um, 
to  proceed  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Lacedsemonian 
harmost,  Cyniscus,  would  find  them  pay  ;  and  during  this  long 
mareh  of  150  miles  they  were  directed  to  support  themselves  by 
plundering  the  Thracian  villages.  Preparatory  to  the  march 
they  were  ordered  to  muster  outside  the  walls  of  Byzantiiun. 
But  the  Greeks,  irritated  by  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  them,  and  which,  through  want  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  Anaxibius,  became  known  to  them  before  they  had  aU 
quitted  the  town,  prevented  the  gates  from  being  dosed,  and 
rushed  in  infuriated  masses  back  into  the  city,  uttering  loud 
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threats  and  bent  on  plunder  and  havoc.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy  ;  for  at  the  first  alarm  Anaxi- 
bius  had  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  citadel,  whilst  the 
afhighted  inhabitants  were  either  barricading  their  houses,  or 
flying  to  the  ships  for  refuge.  In  this  conjuncture  Xenophon 
felt  that  the  destruction  of  a  city  like  Byzantium  would  draw 
down  upon  the  army  the  vengeance  not  merely  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, but  of  all  Greece.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
under  colour  of  aiding  their  designs,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to 
form  in  an  open  square  called  the  Thracion,  and  by  a  well-timed 
speech  diverted  them  from  their  designs. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  •  army  entered  into  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  his 
sovereignty  over  three  revolted  tribes.  But  after  they  had  ac- 
comphshed  this  object,  Seuthes  neglected  to  provide  the  pay 
which  he  had  stipulated,  or  to  fulfil  the  magnificent  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  Xenophon  personally,  of  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  town 
of  Bisanth6. 

The  army,  now  reduced  to  6000,  was  thus  again  thrown  into 
difficulties,  when  it  entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  checkered 
career  by  engaging  to  serve  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  war  which 
they  had  just  declared  against  the  satraps  Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabazus.  Xenophon  accordingly  conducted  his  comrades  to 
Pergamus  in  Mysia,  where  a  considerable  booty  fell  into  their 
hands  by  the  capture  of  a  castle  not  far  from  that  place.  Xeno« 
phon  was  allowed  to  select  the  choicest  lots  from  the  booty  thus 
acquired,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  399,  Thim- 
bron,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  arrived  at  Pergamus,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  became  incorporated 
with  his  army.  Xenophon  now  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
must  have  arrived  shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  master 
Socrates.  Disgusted  probably  by  that  event,  he  rejoined  his 
old  comrades  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Greece  along 
with  Agesilaus,  as  we  have  already  related.* 

♦  See  p.  412. 
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§  1.  Resuming  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  now  briefly 
trace  the  history  of  the  Spartan  supremacy,  which  resulted  from 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Athens, 
related  in  the  preceding  book.  This  supremacy  lasted  altogether 
34  years,  from  the  victory  of  iEgospotami  in  B.C.  405  to  the 
defeat  of  Leuctra  in  B.C.  371.  It  was,  however,  only  during  the 
first  nine  years  of  this  period  that  Sparta  exercised  an  undis- 
puted sway  in  Greece,  since  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  fought  in  B.C. 
394,  deprived  her  of  her  maritime  ascendency,  and  consequently 
of  much  of  her  power. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens  Sparta  stood  without  a  rival  in  Greece. 
The  firat  use  she  made  of  her  undisputed  power  was  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  neighbours  the  Eleans  for  some  wrongs  and 
insults  which  she  had  received  at  their  hands.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  year  in  which  Alcibiades  conducted  the  Athe- 
nian theory  at  Olympia  with  so  much  splendour,  the  Eleans  had 
excluded  the  Spartans  from  the  festival ;  and  moreover  that  they 
had  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Argos  and  Mantinea, 
borne  arms  against  Sparta.  To  these  causes  of  offence  a  fresh 
insult  had  been  recently  added,  by  the  exclusion  of  King  Agis 
from  the  temple  of  Olympia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  offer  sa- 
crifice and  consult  the  oracle.  The  Spartans  also  viewed  with 
dishke  and  suspicion  the  democratical  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  Elis.  Accordingly,  they  now  demanded  that  the 
Eleans  should  make  good  their  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  Athens,  and  also  that  they  should  relinquish  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  townships  in  the  district  of 
Triphylia.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Eleans  to  comply  with  these 
demands.  King  Agis  entered  their  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  402,  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  retire  and  disband  his  troops  by  the  unfavourable  omen 
of  an  earthquake.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  resimied 
the  expedition  with  more  success.  Assisted  by  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  among  whom  even  the  Athenians  now  furnished  their 
contingent,  he  ravaged  and  plundered  the  territory  of  Elis,  per- 
formed by  force  the  sacrifice  at  Olympia  from  which  he  had 
been  debarred,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  Eleans  to  accept  a 
humiliating  peace.  This  success  placed  Sparta  in  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  she  had  ever  before  occupied  ;  and  she  took 
advantage  of  it  to  root  out  her  ancient  enemies  the  Messenians, 
some  of  whom  had  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  in  Naupactus, 
and  others  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

§  2.  Meanwhile  the  overgrown  wealth  and  power  of  Lysander 
made  him  ill-satisfied  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen.    Stimulated  by  the  flattery  which  he  received  from 

\5  ^ 
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every  quarter,  he  began  to  contemplate  setting  aside  the  two 
regal  families  of  Pausanias  and  Agis,  and  by  rendering  the  crown 
elective,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  at  Sparta  such  a  design  must  not  be 
regarded  in  quite  the  same  light  as  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Although  the  two  chief  magistrates  there  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Basihns,  or  King,  they  were  not  kings  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  They  were  merely  hereditary  magistrates,  enjoying  indeed 
certain  privileges,  and  exercising  certain  definite  civil  and  military 
functions  ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  government,  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Ephors  and  the  senate,  with  occasional  appeals 
to  the  public  assembly ;  and  even  in  the  discharge  of  their  ap- 
pointed duties  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors. 

§  3.  Aware  of  the  influence  of  reUgion  over  the  Spartan  mind, 
Lysander,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  endeavoured  by  bribery 
to  procure  for  it  the  sanction  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona, 
and  Jove  Ammon  in  Libya.  But  the  priests  of  those  famous 
temples  proving  on  this  occasion  incorruptible,  he  employed  his 
influence  in  obtaining  for  another  the  sceptre  which  had  eluded 
his  own  grasp.  About  a  year  after  his  campaign  in  Elis,  King 
Agis  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Leotychides,  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  legitimacy  of  I/eotychides  was  however  doubted, 
and  Agis  himself  suspected  him  to  be  the  oflispring  of  Aldbiades. 
Agesilaus,  the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  difierent  mo- 
ther, took  advantage  of  these  doubts,  and  being  assisted  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Lysander,  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Leo- 
tychides and  ascending  the  throne,  B.C.  398. 

§  4.  Agesilaus  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  esteemed  a 
model  of  those  virtues  more  peculiarly  deemed  Spartan.  He  was 
obedient  to  the  constituted  authorities,  emulous  to  excel,  cou- 
rageous, energetic,  capable  of  bearing  all  sorts  of  hardship  and 
fatigue,  simple  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of  Ufe.  To  these  severer 
qualities  he  added  the  popular  attractions  of  an  agreeable  coun- 
tenance and  pleasing  address.  The  character  of  Agesilaus  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  worth  by  the 
indiscriminating  panegyrics  of  his  biographers,  who  relate  of 
him  many  trivial  anecdotes  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  admiration  ; 
and  though  he  was  indisputably  a  good  general,  yet  his  cam- 
paigns present  us  with  Uttle  that  is  striking  or  decisive.  Pre- 
viously to  his  accession  he  had  filled  no  prominent  pubUo  office, 
and  his  character  consequently  remained  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  even  to  Lysander  himself ;  who  erroneously  considered 
him  to  be  of  a  yielding  and  manageable  disposition,  and  hoped 
by  a  skilful  use  of  those  qualities  to  extend  his  own  influence^ 
and  under  the  name  of  another  to  be  in  reality  king  himself. 
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The  personal  defects  of  Agesilaus  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  promotion.  He  was  not  only  low  in  stature,  but  also  lame 
of  one  leg ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  which  warned  the 
Spartans  to  beware  "  of  a  lame  reign."  The  ingenuity  of  Lysan- 
der,  assisted  probably  by  the  popular  qualities  of  Agesilaus, 
contrived  to  overcome  this  objection  by  interpreting  a  lame 
reign  to  mean  not  any  bodily  defect  in  the  king,  but  the  reign 
of  one  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules.  Once 
possessed  of  power,  Agesilaus  supphed  any  defect  in  his  title  by 
the  prudence  and  poHcy  of  his  conduct ;  and,  by  the  marked 
deference  which  he  paid  both  to  the  Ephors  and  the  senators, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  for  himself  more  real  power  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  but  possessing  all  the  pride  of  an 
ancient  Spartan.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered,  and 
Cinadon  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested  by  a  stratagem  of  the 
Ephors  and  put  to  death. 

§  5.  The  discontent  which  gave  birth  to  this  conspiracy  ori- 
ginated in  a  great  measure  from  the  altered  condition  of  Spartan 
citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  Spartan  power  and 
dominion.  Sparta  had  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  Athens. 
In  the  various  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, Lysander  established  an  oligarchical  Council  of  Ten,  called 
a  Decarchy*  or  Decemvirate,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Spartan 
Harmost'f  or  governor.  The  Decarchies,  however,  remained  only 
a  short  time  in  power,  since  the  Spartan  government  regarded 
them  with  jealousy  as  the  partisans  of  Lysander ;  but  Harmosts 
continued  to  be  placed  in  every  state  subject  to  their  empire. 
The  government  of  the  Harmosts  was  corrupt  and  oppressive  ; 
no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  them  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Spartan  authorities  at  home ;  and  the  Grecian  cities  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  the  milder  and  more  equitable  sway  of  Athens. 

The  commencement  of  the  Spcurtan  degeneracy  and  decay  may 
be  dated  from  her  entrance  upon  imperial  power.  Before  the 
victories  of  Lysander,  iron  had  formed  the  only  Spartan  money. 
That  commander  brought  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
public  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Ephors, 
who  regarded  such  a  proceeding  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  Several  instances  of  corruption  re- 
corded in  the  course  of  this  history  have,  however,  shown  that  the 
Spartans  were  far  from  insensible  to  the  love  of  money,  and  that 
they  contrived  to  gratify  it  even  under  the  old  system.    But 

*  AiJui^X^*'  t  *A^fM^rfi§,  literally  **  one  who  fit»  or  arranges." 
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properly  regarded,  an  extension  of  the  currency  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  altered  situation  of  Sparta.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  maintain  a  large  fleet  and  a  colonial  empire 
without  the  requisite  funds  ;  and  how,  for  instance,  could  a  re- 
venue of  1000  talents,  which  Sparta  levied  from  the  subject 
states,  have  been  represented  in  iron  money  ?  Whether  Sparta 
had  now  entered  on  a  career  to  which  the  national  genius 
was  suited  is  another  question  ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  show  that  in  grasping  the  splendid  prize  of  empire, 
she  lost  thdse  homely  virtues  which  previously  formed  her  chief 
distinction,  and  for  which  her  children  were  naturcJly  most 
fitted.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  influx  of  wealth  caused 
a  great  alteration  in  her  internal  condition.  It  was  only  the 
leading  men  who  were  able  to  enrich  themselves  by  foreign  com- 
mands or  at  the  expense  of  the  pubhc  treasury.  Hence  arose  a 
still  more  marked  distinction  between  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
called  Peers,  and  the  lower,  called  the  Equals  or  the  Inferiors.* 
The  latter,  though  nominally  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges, 
were  no  longer  able,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  scale  of 
living,  to  bear  their  share  at  the  Syssitia,  or  pubUc  tables, 
and  thus  sank  into  a  degraded  and  discontented  class,  in  which 
Cinadon  found  the  materials  of  his  sedition. 

§  6.  The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  soon  began  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Agesilaus  to  that  quarter.  The  assistance  lent  to  Cyrus 
by  the  Spartans  was  no  secret  at  the  Persian  court,  and  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  fidehty  with  the  satrapy 
of  Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own,  no  sooner  returned  to  his  go- 
vernment than  he  attacked  the  Ionian  cities,  then  under  the 
protection  of  Sparta.  A  considerable  Lacedaemonian  force  under 
Thimbron  was  despatched  to  their  assistance,  and  which,  as 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  served  under  Cyrus.  Thimbron,  however, 
proved  so  inefficient  a  commander,  that  he  was  superseded  appa- 
rently at  the  end  of  399  or  beginning  of  398  B.C.,  and  Dercyllidas 
appointed  in  his  place,  a  man  who  from  his  cunning  and  re- 
sources had  acquired  the  name  of  Sisyphus.  On  assuming  the 
command,  Dercyllidas  concluded  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  Phamabazus, 
firom  whom  he  had  received  a  personal  injury.  He  overran  the 
greater  part  of  MoWb  with  great  rapidity,  reducing  nine  towns 
in  eight  days,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  proceeded  into  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  wall  across  the  Chersonese,  to  protect  the  Grecian  colo- 
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nies  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  interior.  On  his 
return  to  Asia  he  received  orders  from  the  Ephors  to  attack 
Tissaphemes  in  Caria,  whilst  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under 
Pharax  co-operated  with  him  on  the  coast.  But  here  the  Per- 
sians appeared  in  such  force,  the  two  satraps  having  united  their 
armies,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  but  little  ;  and  being  surprised 
in  an  unfavourable  position  would  himself  have  suffered  severely 
but  for  the  timidity  of  Tissaphemes,  who  was  afraid  to  venture 
upon  an  action.  Under  these  circumstances  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  a  peace.  Dercyllidas  de- 
manded on  the  psirt  of  the  Spartans  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  the  Persians  on  their  side  required 
the  Lacedoemonians  to  withdraw  their  army  from  Asia  as  well  as 
their  various  harmosts,  or  governors. 

This  armistice  took  place  in  397  B.C.  Phamabazus  availed 
himself  of  it  to  make  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  obtained  large  reinforcements  of  Persian  troops,  and 
began  to  organize  a  fleet  in  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  This  was  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  of  whom  we  now 
first  hear  again  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  since  his  defeat  at 
iS^ospotami.  After  that  disastrous  battle,  Conon  fled  with  9 
triremes  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  now  living  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  Evfi^oras,  prince  of  Salamis.  At  the  instance  of  Phama- 
bazus, seconded  by  Evagoras,  Conon  consented  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
number  of  300  vessels. 

§  7.  It  was  the  news  of  these  extensive  preparations  that  in- 
duced Agesilaus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lysander,  to  volunteer  his 
services  against  the  Persians.  He  proposed  to  take  with  him 
only  30  full  Spartan  citizens,  or  peers,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  council, 
together  with  2000  Neodamodes,  or  enfranchised  Helots,  and 
6000  hoplites  of  the  allies.  But  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens 
refused  on  different  pleas  to  join  the  expedition.  Lysander  in- 
tended to  be  the  leader  of  the  30  Spartans,  and  expected  through 
them  to  be  the  virtual  commander  of  the  expedition  of  which 
Agesilaus  was  nominally  the  head. 

Since  the  time  of  Agamemnon  no  Grecian  king  had  led  an 
army  into  Asia  ;  and  Agesilaus  studiously  availed  himself  of  the 
prestige  of  that  precedent  in  order  to  attract  recruits  to  his 
standard.  The  Spartan  kings  claimed  to  inherit  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon ;  and  to  render  the  parallel  more  complete,  Age- 
silaus proceeded  with  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  Aulis,  intending 
there  to  imitate  the  memorable  sacrifice  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
But  as  he  had  neglected  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Thebans^ 
and  conducted  the  sacrifice  and  solemmWea  >a^  \xi^a»&  ^1  \s^^^ 
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own  prophets  and  ministera,  and  in  a  manner  at  yarianoe  with 
the  usual  rites  of  the  temple,  the  Thebans  were  offended,  and 
expelled  him  by  armed  force :  —  an  insult  which  he  never 
forgave. 

§  8.  It  was  in  396  B.C.  that  Agesilaus  arrived  at  Epheeus,  and 
took  the  command  in  Asia.  He  demanded  the  same  conditions 
of  peace  as  those  previously  made  by  DercyUidas  ;  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  to  commimicate  with  the  Persian  court, 
the  armistice  was  renewed  for  three  months.  During  this  in- 
terval of  repose,  Lysander,  by  his  arrogance  and  pretensions, 
offended  both  Agesilaus  and  the  Thirty  Spartans.  Agesilaus, 
determined  to  uphold  his  dignity,  subjected  Lysander  to  so 
many  humiUations  that  he  was  at  last  fain  to  request  his  dis- 
missal from  Ephesus,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  did  good  service  to  the  Spartan  interests. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  Tissaphemes,  having  received  lai^e  rein- 
forcements, sent  a  message  to  Agesilaus  before  the  armistice 
had  expired,  ordering  him  to  quit  Asia.  Agesilaus  rephed  by 
saying  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  perjuring  himself  so 
flagrantly  as  to  set  the  gods  against  him,  and  immediately  made 
preparations  as  if  he  would  attack  Tissaphemes  in  Caria ;  but 
having  thus  put  the  enemy  on  a  false  scent,  he  suddenly  turned 
northwards  into  Phrygia,  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  and  marched 
without  opposition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  DascyUum,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  satrap  himself.  Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and  the  sacrifices  proving  im&vourable 
for  an  advance,  Agesilaus  gave  orders  to  retreat.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded into  winter  quarters  at  Ephesus,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  organizing  a  body  of  cavalry  to  compete  with  the  Persians.  -  A 
conscription  was  accordingly  made  of  the  richest  Greeks  in  the 
various  towns,  who,  however,  were  allowed  if  they  pleased  to 
provide  substitutes.  By  these  and  other  energetic  exertions, 
which  during  the  winter  gave  to  Ephesus  the  appearance  of  one 
vast  arsenal,  the  army  was  brought  into  excellent  condition  ;  and 
Agesilaus  gave  out  early  in  the  spring  of  395  B.a  that  he  shoidd 
march  direct  upon  SardLs.  Tissaphemes,  suspecting  another  feint^ 
now  dispersed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Meeander.  But  this 
time  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  unopposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  before  the  Persian 
cavalry  could  be  recalled.  When  they  at  last  came  up,  the 
newly  raised  Grecian  horse,  assisted  by  the  peltasts,  and  some 
of  the  younger  and  more  active  hoplites,  soon  succeeded  in 
putting  them  to  flight.  Many  of  the  Persians  were  drowned  in 
the  Pactolus,  and  their  camp,  containing  much  booty  and  several 
camels,  was  taken. 
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§  10.  Agesilaus  now  pushed  his  ravages  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Sardis,  the  residence  of  Tissaphemes.  But  the  career  of  that 
timid  and  treacherous  satrap  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  who  had  succeeded  in  regaining  her 
influence  over  Artaxerxes,  making  a  pretext  of  the  disasters 
which  had  attended  the  arms  of  Tissaphemes,  but  in  reality  to 
avenge  the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  her  son  Cyrus, 
caused  an  order  to  be  sent  down  from  Susa  for  his  execution  ;  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  was  seized  in  a  bath  at  Colossee,  and  be- 
headed. Tithraustes,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  order,  succeeded  Tissaphemes  in  the  satrapy,  and  imme- 
diately reopened  negotiations  with  Agesilaus ;  proposing  that  if 
he  quitted  Asia  the  Greek  cities  there  should  enjoy  their  in- 
dependence, with  the  sole  exception  of  paying  to  Persia  the  tri- 
bute originally  imposed  upon  them.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he 
could  decide  nothing  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  home. 
For  this  purpose  an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded  ;  and 
meanwhile  Tithraustes,  by  a  subsidy  of  30  talents,  induced  Age- 
silaus to  move  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that  of  Phamabazus. 

§  11.  During  this  march  into  Phrygia  Agesilaus  received  a  new 
commission  from  home,  appointing  him  the  head  of  the  naval  as 
well  as  of  the  land  force — two  commands  never  before  imited 
in  a  single  Spartan.  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami  the  naval  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  threatened. 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  of  40  triremes,  occupied  the  port  of  Caunus, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  was  there  blockaded  by  a 
Lacedaemonian^  fleet  of  120  triremes  under  Pharax ;  but  a  re- 
inforcement of  40  more  ships  having  come  to  the  aid  of  Conon, 
Pharax  raised  the  blockade  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  Here  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Spartan 
government  was  held.  The  inhabitants  rose,  comi>elled  the  Spar- 
tan fleet  to  leave  the  island,  and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Conon,  who  now  sailed  thither. 

§  12.  Agesilaus,  having  despatched  orders  to  the  Lacedsomouian 
maritime  dependencies  to  prepare  a  new  fleet  of  120  triremes 
against  the  following  year,  and  having  appointed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Pisander,  to  i^e  conmiand  of  it,  marched  himself  into  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dascyhum,  the  rich  and  fertile  country  about  which 
afforded  comfortable  quarters  and  abundant  plunder  to  the 
Grecian  army. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  a  Greek  of  Cyzicus,  named 
Apollophanes,  brought  about  an  interview  between  Agesilaus  and 
Phamabazus.  Agesilaus,  with  the  Thirty,  having  arrived  first  at 
the  appointed  place,  sat  down  without  ceteoioxi^  Qi\i  V>Ey^  ^gp^ssi^- 
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When  the  satrap  came,  accompanied  with  all  the  luxury  of  ori- 
ental pomp,  his  attendants  prepared  to  spread  some  rich  carpets 
for  him ;  but  Phamabazus,  observing  how  the  Spartans  were 
seated,  was  ashamed  to  avail  himself  of  such  luxuries,  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After  mutual 
salutes,  Phamabazus  began  to  reproach  the  Greeks  with  their 
treatment  of  one  who  had  always  been  their  faithful  ally.  **  You 
have  reduced  me  so  low,"  he  observed,  "  that  I  have  scarcely  a 
dinner  except  from  your  leavings.  My  residences,  my  parka  and 
hunting-grounds,  the  charm  of  my  Ufe,  are  all  burnt  or  destroyed. 
Pray  tell  me  if  this  is  gratitude."  The  Spartans  seemed  struck 
with  shame ;  and  Agesilaus,  after  a  long  pause,  remarked  in 
apology  that  their  war  with  the  Persian  king  compelled  ihem  to 
act  as  they  had  done  ;  that  towards  himself  personally  they  had 
the  most  ^endly  feehngs,  and  invited  him  to  join  their  allianoe, 
when  they  would  support  him  in  independence  of  the  Persian 
king.  The  reply  of  Phamabazus  was  characterised  by  a  noble 
frankness.  ^  If  the  king,"  he  said,  ^  should  deprive  me  of  my 
command,  I  would  willingly  become  your  ally ;  but  so  long  as  I 
am  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power,  expect  from  me  nothing 
but  war."  Agesilaus  was  touched  with  the  satrap*s  magnanimity. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  observed,  **  Would  to  Heaven  that 
with  such  noble  sentiments  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  our 
friend.  But  at  all  events  I  will  at  once  quit  your  territory,  and 
never  again  molest  you  or  your  property  so  long  as  there  are 
other  Persians  against  whom  to  turn  my  arms." 

§  13.  In  pursuance  of  this  promise  Agesilaus  now  entered  the 
plains  of  Theb6,  near  the  gulf  of  ELius  ;  but  whilst  he  was  here 
preparing  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  home  (B.C.  394)  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  threatened  his  native  country. 

Meanwhile  Conon,  who  had  remained  almost  inactive  since  the 
revolt  of  Rhodes,  proceeded  in  person  to  Babylon,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He 
shared  his  command  with  Phamabazus,  and  by  their  joint  exer- 
tions a  powerful  fleet,  partly  Phconician  and  partly  Grecian,  was 
speedily  equipped,  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians under  Rsander.  About  the  month  of  July  Conon 
proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  and  offered 
Pisander  battle.  Though  inferior  in  strength,  Pisander  did 
not  shrink  from  the  encounter.  Being  abandoned,  however, 
by  his  Asiatic  aUies,  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  fell  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last.  More  than  haJf  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  This  event 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  August  B.C.  394. 
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empire  of  the  Spartans  was  regarded  by  the  other  OreciaD  states 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Persians  ;  and  when  Tithraust«B 
succeeded  to  the  satrapj  of  Tissaphemes  he  resolved  to  avail 
faimaelf  of  this  feeling  by  exciting  a  war  against  Sparta  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  itself.    With  this  view  he  despatched  one  Timo- 
crates,  a  Rhodian,  to  the  leading  Grecian  cities  which  appeared 
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hostile  to  Sparta,  canrying  with  him  a  sum  of  50  talents  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chief  men  in  each  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  'Persia.  This  transaction, 
however,  is  scarcely  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  private  bribe, 
but  rather  as  a  sum  publicly  advanced  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Timocrates  was  successfid  in  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos ;  but  he 
appears  not  to  have  visited  Athens. 

§  2.  Hostilities  were  at  first  confined  to  Sparta  and  Thebes. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the 
Fhocians  respecting  a  strip  of  border  land,  the  former  people 
appealed  to  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Phods.  The  Fhocians  on 
their  side  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  elated 
with  the  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs  in  Asia,  and  moreover 
desirous  of  avenging  the  affronts  they  had  received  from  the 
Thebans,  readily  listened  to  the  appeal  Lysander,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  war,  was  directed  to  attack  tho 
town  of  Haliartus,  having  first  augmented  the  small  force  which 
he  took  with  him  by  contingents  levied  among  the  tribes  of 
Mount  (Eta ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  King  Pausanias  should 
join  him  on  a  fixed  day  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  Peloponnesian 
allies. 

§  3.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  denote  the  altered  state 
of  feeling  in  Greece  than  the  request  for  assistance  which  the 
Thebans,  thus  menaced,  made  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals 
the  Athenians ;  even  offering,  as  an  inducement,  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  their  lost  empire.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  back- 
ward in  responding  to  the  appeal.  Disunion,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  Boeotians  themselves ;  and  Orchomenus,  the  second 
city  in  importance  in  their  confederacy,  revolted  at  the  approach 
of  Lysander,  and  joined  the  LacedsBmonians.  That  commander, 
after  ravaging  the  coimtry  round  Lebadea,  proceeded  according 
to  agreement  to  Haliartus,  though  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
tidings  of  Pausanias.  Here,  in  a  sally  made  by  the  citizens, 
opportunely  supported  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  body  of 
Thebans,  the  army  of  Lysander  was  routed,  and  himself  slain  : 
and  though  his  troops,  favoured  by  some  rugged  ground  in  their 
rear,  succeeded  in  rallying  and  repulsing  their  assailants,  yet,  dis- 
heartened by  the  severe  loss  which  they  had  suffered,  and  by  the 
death  of  their  general,  they  disbanded  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  night  time.  Thus  when  Pausanias  at  last  came  up,  he 
found  no  army  to  imite  with ;  and  as  an  imposing  Athenian 
force  had  arrived,  he  now,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  took 
the  humiliating  step^always  deemed  a  confession  of  inferiority — 
of  requesting  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  who  had  fallen 
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in  the  preceding  battle.  Even  this,  however,  the  Thebans  would 
not  grant  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should 
immediately  quit  their  territory.  With  these  terms  Pausanias 
was  forced  to  comply  ;  and  after  duly  interring  the  bodies  of  Ly- 
sander  and  his  fallen  comrades,  the  Lacedaemonians  dejectedly 
pursued  their  homeward  march,  followed  by  the  Thebans,  who 
manifested  by  repeated  insults,  and  even  by  blows  administered 
to  stragglers,  the  insolence  inspired  by  their  success.  Pausa- 
nias, afraid  to  face  the  pubHc  indignation  of  the  Spartans,  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  ;  and  being  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  absence,  only  escaped  that  fate  by  re- 
maining in  the  sanctuary.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Age- 
sipolis. 

§  4.  The  enemies  of  Sparta  took  fresh  courage  from  this 
disaster  to  her  arms.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos  now  formed 
with  Thebes  a  solemn  alliance  against  her.  The  league  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Eubceans,  the  Acamanians,  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
the  Ambraciots,  the  Leucadians,  and  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace. 
Li  the  spring  of  394  B.C.  the  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  and  the 
war,  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  merely  Boeotian,  was 
now  called  the  Corinthian,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  histoiy. 
This  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  determined  the  Ephors  to  recall 
Agesilaus,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  allies  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  with  a 
force  of  24,000  hophtes,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  Athenians, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  light  troops  and  cavalry. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristodemus,  bad 
also  made  the  most  active  preparations.  The  exact  amount  of 
their  force  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  consi- 
derably inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter  were  fiill  of 
confidence,  and  the  Corinthian  Timolaus  proposed  marching 
straight  upon  Sparta,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  bum  the 
wasps  in  their  nest  before  they  came  forth  to  sting.  This  bold, 
but  perhaps  judicious  advice,  was  however  anticipated  by  the 
unwonted  activity  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  already 
crossed  their  border,  and,  advancing  by  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  Sicyon.  The  allies,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Nemea,  now  fell  back  upon  Corinth,  and  encamped 
on  some  rugged  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Here 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lacedsemonians  gained  the  victory, 
though  their  allied  troops  were  put  to  the  rout.  Of  the  Spartans 
themselves  only  8  men  fell ;  but  of  their  aUies  1 100  perished, 
and  of  the  confederates  as  many  as  2800.  This  battle,  called  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  was  fought  apparently  about  the  same  time 
that  of  Cnidus,  in  July  394  B.C. 
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§  5.  AgesilauB,  who  had  relinquished  with  a  heavy  heart  his 
projected  expedition  into  Asia,  was  now  on  his  homeward  march. 
By  the  promise  of  rewards  at  Sestus  in  the  ChersoDese,  he  had  per- 
suaded the  bravest  and  most  efficient  soldiers  in  his  army  to  accom- 
pany him,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with 
Xenophon  at  their  head.  The  route  of  Agesilaus  was  much  the 
same  as  the  one  formerly  traversed  by  Xerxes,  and  the  camels 
which  accompanied  the  army  gave  it  somewhat  of  an  onental 
aspect.  At  Amphipolis  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory  at 
Corinth ;  but  his  heart  was  so  full  of  schemes  against  Persia, 
that  the  feeling  which  it  awakened  in  his  bosom  was  rather  one 
of  regret  that  so  many  Greeks  had  fallen,  whose  united  efforts 
might  have  emancipated  Asia  Minor,  than  of  joy  at  the  success 
of  his  countrymen.  Having  forced  his  way  through  a  desultory 
opposition  offered  by  the  Thessahan  cavalry,  he  crossed  Mount 
Othrys,  and  marched  unopposed  the  rest  of  the  way  through  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  to  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Bceotia. 
Here  the  evil  tidings  reached  him — foreshadowed  according  to 
ancient  superstition  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  (14  Aug.  394  B.C.)— 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pisander,  at  Cnidus. 
Fearing  the  impression  which  such  sad  news  might  produce 
upon  his  men,  he  gave  out  that  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  had 
gained  a  victory,  though  Pisander  had  perished ;  and,  having 
offered  sacrifice  as  if  for  a  victory,  he  ordered  an  advance. 

§  6.  Agesilaus  soon  came  up  with  the  confederate  army,  which 
had  prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plain  of  Coronea.  The  hostile 
forces  approached  each  other  slowly  and  in  silence,  till  within 
about  a  furlong,  when  the  Thebans  raised  the  paean,  and  chai^ged 
at  a  iiinning  pace.  They  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  Orchome- 
nians,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  But  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  the  Thebans 
now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  their  companions,  who  had 
retreated  and  taken  up  a  position  on  Mount  Helicon.  Facing 
about  and  forming  in  deep  and  compact  order,  the  Thebans 
sought  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Age- 
silaus and  his  troops.  The  shock  of  the  conflicting  masses  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  warfare.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  ranks  were  shat- 
tered, their  spears  broken,  so  that  daggers  became  the  only 
available  arm.  The  regular  war-shout  was  suppressed,  but  the 
sileuce  was  occasionally  broken  by  deep  and  furious  exclamations. 
Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the  front  ranks,  unequal  by  his  size  and 
strength  to  sustain  so  furious  an  onset,  was  flung  down,  trodden 
on,  and  covered  with  wounds  ;  but  the  devoted  courage  of  the 
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50  Spartans  forming  his  body-guard  rescued  him  from  death. 
The  Thebans  finally  forced  their  way  through,  but  not  without 
severe  loss.  The  victory  of  Agesilaus  was  not  very  decisive  ;  but 
the  Thebans  tacitly  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  soUciting  the 
customary  truce  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

After  the  battle  Agesilaus  visited  Delphi,  where  he  dedicated 
to  Apollo  a  tithe,  valued  at  the  large  sum  of  100  talents,  of  the 
booty  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  He 
then  returned  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  became  hence- 
forwards  the  sole  director  of  Spartan  policy. 

§  7.  Thus  in  less  than  two  months  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
fought  two  battles  on  land,  and  one  at  sea ;  namely,  those  of 
Corinth,  Coronea,  and  Cnidus.  But,  though  they  had  been  vic- 
torious in  the  land  engagements,  they  were  so  little  decisive  as  to 
lead  to  no  important  result ;  whilst  their  defeat  at  Cnidus  pro- 
duced the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  maritime  empire,  even  faster  than  they 
had  acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  For  as  Conou 
and  Phamabazus  sailed  with  their  victorious  fleet  from  island  to 
island,  and  from  port  to  port^  their  approach  was  everywhere 
the  signal  for  the  flight  or  expulsion  of  the  Spartan  h&rmosts. 
Abydus  formed  the  only  exception  to  this  universal  surrender. 
Fortunately  for  Sparta  the  able  and  experienced  DercyUidas  was 
then  harmost  in  that  city,  and  by  his  activity  and  courage  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  not  only  Abydus,  but  also  the  opposite 
Chersonese  from  the  grasp  of  Phamabazus. 

§  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  B.C.  393,  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  -with  a  powerful  fle^t, 
and,  after  visiting  Melos  and  several  of  the  Cyclades,  directed 
their  course  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  ravaging  the  coast  of 
Ijaconia  at  several  points,  and  taking  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  they  established  an  Athenian  garrison,  they  sailed  to  the 
Lsthmus  of  Corinth,  then  occupied  as  a  central  post  by  the  allies. 
The  appearance  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  the  Saronic  gulf  was  a 
strange  sight  to  Grecian  eyes,  and  one  which  might  have  served 
as  a  severe  comment  on  the  effect  of  their  suicidal  wars.  Phar- 
nabazus assured  the  allies  of  his  support,  and  gave  earnest  of  it 
by  advancing  to  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Conon 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  hatred  of  Phamabazus  towards 
Sparta  to  procure  a  boon  for  his  native  city.  As  the  satrap  was 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  homewards  Conon  obtained  leave  to 
employ  the  seamen  in  rebuilding  the  fortifications  of  PirsDUS  and 
the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Phamabazus  also  granted  a  large  sum 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  Conon  had  thus  the  glory  of  appear- 
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ing,  like  a  second  ThemistocleB,  the  deliverer  and  restorer  of  hia 
OOUDtrj.  B7  a  singular  rtvoiution  of  fortune,  the  ThebanB,  who 
had  most  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Athens,  ua  well  be  the  PereiauB, 
who  had  subsidized  Sparta  to  deatro;  the  city,  now  gave  their 
funds  and  labourto  restore  it  Before  the  end  of  autumn  the  walls 
were  rebuilt.  Atheus  seemed  now  restored,  if  not  to  power,  at 
least  to  inde[ietidence  ;  and  if  she  reflected  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  greatness,  she  waa  at  leafit  raised  up  ^m  the  depths  of 
her  d^radatioD.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  founded  Atheus  a 
seoond  time,  Oonon  sailed  to  the  islands  to  U7  f^ain  the  founda- 
tions of  an  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

§  9.  During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (B.C.  392),  the  war  mas  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian 
territory.  The  Onean  mountains,  which  eitend  across  the  Isth- 
mus south  of  its  narrowest  part,  afford  an  excellent  line  of 
defence  against  an  invading  armj.  Through  these  mountains 
Uiere  are  only  three  passes,  one  by  the  Saronic  gulf^  close  to 
Oenchreie,  a  second  tlirough  a  ravine  at  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
Aorocorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  a  third  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the  western  foot  of  the 
Aorocorintbus  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  two  former  uf 
ttiese  [Htases  could  ensilf  be  defended  b;  a  resolute  bodj  of 
troops  against  superior  numbers  ;  and  the  third  was  com[^tel; 
protected  by  two  long  walls  running  down  from  Corinth  to 
Lechaum,  the  port  of  the  city  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Corinth 
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and  the  passes  of  the  Onean  mountains  were  now  occupied  hj 
the  allied  troops  ;  but  while  the  allies  themselves  suffered  little 
or  nothing,  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  Corinth.  The 
Spartans  took  up  their  head-quarters  at  Sicyon,  whence  they 
ravaged  the  fertile  Corinthian  plain  upon  the  coast.  The  wealthy 
Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from  the  devastation  of 
their  lands,  that  many  of  them  became  anxious  to  renew  their 
old  alliance  with  Sparta.  A  large  number  of  the  other  Co- 
rinthians participated  in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in 
power,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the  citizens,  that  they  in- 
troduced a  body  of  Argives  into  the  city  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the 
opposite  party  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  go- 
vernment now  formed  such  a  close  union  with  Argos,  that  even 
the  boundary  marks  between  the  two  states  were  removed,  and 
the  very  name  of  Corinth  was  changed  to  that  of  Argos.  But 
the  aristocratical  party  at  Corinth,  which  was  istill  numerous, 
contrived  to  admit  fSraxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  at 
Sicyon,  within  the  long  wfidls  which  connected  Corinth  with 
Lech^eum.  In  the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dislodge  them.  The  Co- 
rinthians, however,  were  defeated,  and  this  victory  was  followed 
by  the  demoHtion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  long  walls  by 
Fl^xitas.  The  Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events  happened  in 
B.C.  392. 

§  10.  The  breach  effected  in  the  long  walls  of  Corinth  excited 
great  alarm  at  Athens,  as  it  opened  a  secure  passage  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Accordingly  the  Athenians 
moved  in  great  force  to  Corinth,  with  carpenters  and  other  ne- 
cessary workmen  ;  and  with  this  assistance  the  Corinthians  soon 
restored  the  breach.  In  the  summer  of  B.c.  391,  this  step  was, 
however,  rendered  useless  in  consequence  of  Agesilaus,  assisted 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  his  brother  Teleutias,  having 
obtained  possession  not  only  of  the  long  walls,  but  also  of  the 
port  of  Lechaeum  itself.  Agesilaus  followed  up  his  success  by 
marching  into  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Lechaeum 
and  the  Alcyonian  sea,  from  which  Corinth  derived  both  support 
and  assistance.  The  two  principal  places  in  this  district,  Piraeum 
and  (£noc,  together  with  large  booty  and  many  captives,  fell  into 
his  hands.  Corinth  was  now  surrounded  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
Thebans  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
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Agesilaus  to  treat  of  peace.  Agesilaus  had  never  forgiven  the 
Thebana  for  having  interrupted  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis ;  and  he 
now  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  spite  against  them. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  he 
treated  them  with  the  most  marked  contempt,  and  affected  not 
to  notice  them.  But  a  retributive  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  As 
Agesilaus  sat  in  a  paviUon  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  adjoined 
the  sacred  grove  of  Hera,  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  long  train  of  captives,  paraded  under  the  guard  of  Lacedaemo- 
nian hoplites,  a  man  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  disaster  more  novel  and  more  astounding 
than  any  that  had  ever  yet  befallen  the  Spartan  arms.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  a  whole  Lacedaemonian 
mora,  or  battalion,  by  the  hght  armed  mercenaries  of  the  Athe- 
nian Iphicrates. 

§  11.  For  the  preceding  two  years  Iphicrates  had  commanded 
a  body  of  mercenaries,  consisting  of  peltasts,*  who  had  been 
first  organised  by  Conon  after  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens. 
For  this  force  Iphicrates  introduced  those  improved  arms  and 
tactics  which  form  an  epoch  in  the  Grecian  art  of  war.  His 
object  was  to  combine  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  hopUtes  and  light-armed  troops.  He  substituted  a  linen 
corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hophtes,  and  lessened 
the  shield,  while  he  rendered  the  light  javelin  and  short  sword 
of  the  peltasts  more  effective  by  lengthening  them  both  one-half. 
These  troops  soon  proved  very  eflfective.  At  their  head  Iphi- 
crates attacked  and  defeated  the  Phliasians,  gained  a  victory  near 
Sicyon,  and  inflicted  such  loss  upon  the  Arcadian  hopUtes  that 
they  were  afraid  to  meet  his  peltasts  in  the  field.  He  now  ven- 
tured upon  a  bolder  exploit. 

A  body  of  Amyclaean  hoplites  had  obtained  leave  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  in  their  native  city ;  and  a  Lace- 
daemonian morUf  600  strong,  was  appointed  to  escort  them  till 
they  should  be  considered  out  of  reach  of  attack.  Iphicrates, 
who  was  in  Corinth  with  his  peltasts,  suffered  the  Amyclaeans 
and  their  escort  to  pass  unmolested ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  he  sallied  forth  with  inconceivable  hardihood,  and 
attacked  them  in  fiank  and  rear.  So  many  fell  under  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  peltasts  that  the  Lacedaemonian  captain  called 
a  halt,  and  ordered  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  his  hophtes 
to  rush  forward  and  drive  off  the  assailants.  But  their  heavy 
arms  rendered  them  quite  unequal  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting ; 
nor  did  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  which  now  came  up,  but 

•  So  called  from  the  pelta,  or  kind  of  shield  which  they  carried. 
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which  acted  with  very  little  vigour  and  courage,  produce  any 
better  efiect.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing an  eminence,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand ;  but 
at  this  moment  Callias  arrived  with  some  Athenian  hophtes 
from  Corinth,  whereupon  the  already  disheartened  LacedBemo- 
nians  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  pursued  by  the  peltasts,  who 
committed  such  havoc,  chasing  and  killing  some  of  them  even 
in  the  sea,  that  but  very  few  of  the  whole  body  succeeded  in 
reaching  Lechaeum. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  produced  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Theban  envoys  then  with  Agesilaus.  1'hey  did  not 
say  another  word  about  peace,  but  merely  asked  permission  to 
communicate  with  their  countrymen  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  per- 
ceiving their  altered  sentiments,  and  taking  them  with  him, 
marched  on  the  following  day  with  his  whole  force  to  Corinth, 
where  he  defied  the  garrison  to  come  out  to  battle.  But  Iphi- 
crates  was  too  prudent  to  hazard  his  recently  achieved  success ; 
and  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
avoiding  all  those  places  where  the  inhabitants,  though  allies, 
were  Hkely  to  show  their  satisfaction  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spar- 
tan arms.  No  sooner  was  he  departed  than  Iphicrates  sallied 
forth  from  Corinth  and  retook  Sidus,  Crommyon,  Piraeum,  and 
(Enoe,  thus  hberating  all  the  northern  and  eastern  territory  of 
Corinth.  But,  in  spite  of  his  military  abilities  and  great  services, 
the  domineering  character  of  Iphicrates  had  rendered  him  so 
unpopular  at  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  were  obhged  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  Chabrias  in  his  place. 

§  12.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  connexion 
with  the  maritime  war.  The  successes  of  Conon  had  inspired 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  such  alarm  that  they  resolved  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  regain  the  goodwill  of  the  Persians.  With  this 
view  they  sent  Antalcidas,  an  able  politician  trained  in  the 
school  of  Lysander,  to  negotiate  with  Tiribazus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Tithraustes  in  the  satrapy  of  Ionia,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Persia.  His  nego- 
tiations, however,  though  supported  by  the  influence  of  Tiri- 
bazus, at  present  proved  unsuccessful  Conon,  and  the  other 
representatives  of  the  alUes  in  Asia,  rejected  with  indignation 
the  proposal  of  Antalcidas  to  abandon  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia 
to  Persia ;  nor  was  the  court  of  Susa  itself  as  yet  disposed  to 
entertain  any  amicable  relations  with  Sparta.  Tiribazus,  how- 
ever, covertly  supplied  the  Lacedaemonians  with  money  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fleet,  and,  by  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith, 
caused  Conon  to  be  seized  and  detained,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Great  King.    This 
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event  proved  the  end  of  Conon*8  public  life.  According  to  one 
account  the  Persians  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison  ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  escaped  and  again  took 
refuge  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  pubUc  labours  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  Athenian  citizens,  were  now  brought  to  a  close :  a 
man  from  whose  hands  his  country  reaped  nothing  but  benefit, 
and  to  whose  reputation  history  seems  to  have  done  but  scanty 
justice. 

Struthas,  who  held  the  command  in  Ionia  during  the  absence 
of  Tiribazus  at  Susa,  carried  on  hostilities  with  vigour  against 
the  LacedsBmonians.  In  spite  of  his  proved  incapacity,  Thimbron 
had  been  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  8000 
men ;  but  while  on  his  march  from  Ephesus  he  was  surprised 
by  Struthas,  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  Thimbron  himself 
was  among  the  slain,  and  those  of  his  soldiers  who  escaped  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 

§  13.  The  island  of  Rhodes  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
beUigerents.  The  democratical  party  in  this  island,  having  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  had  revolted  from  Persia  ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans, fearing  that  they  would  form  an  alliance  with  Athens,  sent 
Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the 
island,  although  they  were  themselves  at  war  with  Persia,  so 
much  greater  was  their  fear  of  the  Athenians  than  of  the  Per- 
sians. On  his  way  from  Cnidus,  Teleutias  fell  in  vrith  and  cap- 
tured an  Athenian  squadron  of  10  triremes  under  Philocrates, 
which  was  proceeding  to  assist  Evagoras  in  a  struggle  that  was 
impending  between  him  and  the  Persians.  The  news  of  this 
reverse,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  the  Lacedaamonian  fleet, 
induced  the  Athenians  to  despatch,  in  b.c.  389,  a  fleet  of  40 
triremes,  under  Thrasybulus,  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor — a  feat 
which  betokens  a  considerable  renovation  of  their  naval  power. 
Thrasybulus  first  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  Athenian  alliance  among  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  straits,  persuaded  or  compelled  Byzantium  and  other  cities 
to  establish  democratical  governments,  and  reimposed  the  toll  of 
a  tenth  on  all  vessels  passing  from  the  Euxine.  After  this,  Thra- 
sybulus sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost,  and  next  visited  several  places  on  the  mainland,  with 
the  view  of  raising  funds  for  his  meditated  expedition  to  Rhodes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphyha,  where  he  had 
obtained  some  contributions,  surprised  his  naval  camp  in  the 
night,  and  slew  him.  Thus  perished  the  man  who  had  deUvered 
his  country  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  Agyrrhius. 
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The  success  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  Hellespont  created  such 
anxiety  at  Sparta  that  the  Ephors  were  induced  to  supersede 
Dercyllidas,  and  appoint  Anaxibius  to  -the  government  of  Aby- 
dus.  Anaxibius  took  with  him  a  force  that  rendered  him  master 
of  the  straits,  and  enabled  him  to  intercept  the  merchantmen 
bound  to  Athens  and  other  ports  belonging  to  the  allies.  The 
Athenians  now  despatched  Iphicrates  with  8  triremes  and  1200 
peltasts  to  make  head  against  Anaxibius ;  and  by  a  well-laid 
stratagem  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  in  surprising 
Anaxibius  among  the  mountain-ranges  of  Ida,  whilst  on  his 
homeward  march  from  Antandrus  to  Abydus.  The  troops  of 
Anaxibius  were  completely  routed,  and  himself  and  twelve  other 
harmosts  slain. 

§  14.  This  exploit  rendered  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  whilst  thus  successfid  in  that  quarter,  their 
attention  was  attracted  nearer  home  by  the  affairs  of  JEgina. 
After  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  Lysander  had  restored  to  the 
island  as  many  of  the  ancient  population  as  he  could  find  ;  and 
they  were  now  induced  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  to  infest 
the  Athenian  trade  with  their  privateers ;  so  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pericles,  ^gina  again  became  **  the  eyesore  of  PirsBUS." 
The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  of  the  war  was  the 
surprise  of  Piraeus  by  Teleutias  with  a  squadron  of  only  12  saiL 
Teleutias  was  the  most  popular  commander  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  and  was  sent  by  the  Ephors  to  appease  the  discontent 
among  the  Jjacedaemonian  seamen  at  ^Egina,  in  consequence  of 
not  receiving  their  pay.  Teleutias  plainly  told  them  that  they 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  swords,  and  he  bade  them 
prepare  for  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose.  This  was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  Piraeus ; 
an  enterprise  which  it  seemed  almost  insane  to  attempt  with  a 
force  of  only  12  triremes.  But  Teleutias  reckoned  on  taking  the 
Athenians  by  surprise.  Quitting  the  harbour  of  iEgina  at  night- 
fall, and  rowing  along  leisurely  and  in  silence,  Teleutias  found 
himself  at  daybreak  within  half  a  mile  of  Piraeus,  and  when  it 
was  fidly  light  he  steered  his  vessels  straight  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  beginning  to  assume  again  some  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  Here,  as  he  expected,  he  found  no  pre- 
parations for  repelling  an  attack,  and  though  the  alarm  was 
immediately  raised,  he  had  time  to  inflict  considerable  damage 
before  any  troops  could  be  got  together  to  oppose  him.  His 
men  disembarked  on  the  quays,  and  carried  off  not  only  the 
portable  merchandise,  but  also  the  shipmasters,  tradesmen,  and 
others  whom  they  found  there.  The  larger  merchant  ships 
were  boarded  and  plimdered  ;  several  of  the  smaller  were  towed 
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off  with  their  whole  cargoes ;  and  even  three  or  four  triremeB 
met  the  same  fate.  All  this  booty  Teleutias  succeeded  in  carrj- 
ing  safely  into  ^Egina,  together  with  several  corn-ships,  and 
other  merchantmen  which  he  fell  in  with  off  Sunium.  The 
prizes  were  then  sold,  and  yielded  so  large  a  sum  that  Teleutias 
was  able  to  pay  the  seamen  a  month^s  wages. 

§  15.  Whilst  these  thmgs  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antalcidas, 
conducted  by  Tiribazus,  had  repaired  to  the  Persian  court  a 
second  time  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  on  the  same  basis  as  he  had  proposed  before. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  in  spite  of  his  dishke  of  the  Spartans  generally,  and 
prevailed  on  him  both  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  declare  war 
against  those  who  should  reject  it.  Antalcidas  and  Tiribazus 
again  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  B.c. 
387,  not  only  armed  with  these  powers,  but  provided  with  an 
ample  force  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  addition  to  the 
entire  fleet  of  Persia,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  placed  20  tri- 
remes at  the  service  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  Antalcidas  now 
sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Iphicrates  and 
the  Athenians  were  still  predominant.  But  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Antalcidas,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Helles- 
pont since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  rendered  all  resistance 
hopeless.  The  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine  no  longer 
found  their  way  to  Athens ;  the  ^ginetan  privateers  resumed 
their  depredations  ;  and  the  Athenians,  depressed  at  once  both 
by  what  they  felt  and  by  what  they  anticipated,  began  to 
long  for  peace.  The  Argives  participated  in  the  same  desire ; 
and  as  without  the  assistance  of  Athens  it  seemed  hopeless  for 
the  other  aUies  to  struggle  against  Sparta,  all  Greece  seemed  in- 
clined to  hsten  to  an  accommodation. 

Under  these  circumstances  deputies  from  the  Grecian  states 
were  summoned  to  meet  Tiribazus ;  who,  after  exhibiting  to 
them  the  royal  seal  of  Persia,  read  to  them  the  following  terms 
of  a  peace  :  "  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  Clazomeno)  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to 
him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
both  small  and  great,  independent — except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any 
parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them, 
along  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea^ 
with  ships  and  with  money." 

The  deputies  reported  these  terms  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments, all  of  which  at  once  accepted  the  peace  with  the  exception 
of  the  Thebans,  who  claimed  to  take  the  oath  not  in  their  own 
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behalf  alone,  but  for  the  Bceotian  confederacy  in  general.  But 
when  Agesilaua  threatened  the  Thebana  with  war  if  they  did  not 
comply,  they  conaented  to  take  the  oath  for  their  own  city  alone 
— thu.s  virtually  renouncing  their  federal  headship. 

§  10.  This  disgraceful  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
was  concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  387.  By  it  Hellas  seemed  pro- 
strated at  the  feet  of  the  barbarians  ;  for  its  very  terms,  engraven 
on  stone  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  recognized  the 
Persian  king  as  the  arbiter  of  her  destinies.  Although  Athens 
cannot  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  blame  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  chief  gtiilt  rests  upon  Sparta,  whose  designs  were  for 
deeper  and  more  hypocritical  than  they  appeared.  Under  the 
specious  pretext  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  her  only  object  was  to  break  up  the  confederacies  under 
Athens  and  Thebes,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Persia,  to  pave 
the  way  for  her  own  absolute  dominion  in  Greece.  Her  real 
aim  is  pithily  characterized  in  an  anecdote  recorded  of  Agesi- 
laus.  When  somebody  remarked  "Alaa,  for  HaUas,  that  our 
Spartans  should  be  Mvdizing !  "  "  Say  rather,"  replied  Agesilaus, 
"that  the  Jfedes  are  iMconizing." 


I  otUonytn*,  fmm  (be  Cbongtc 


Adventures  or  lionysus,  from  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Ljsicrates. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  AKTALCIDA8  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CALLIAS. 

§  1.  Aggressions  of  Sparta  in  BoDotia.  Rebuilding  of  Platiea.  §  2.  Reduc- 
tion of  Mantinea.  §  3.  Olynthian  confederation.  Sparta  interferes.  §  4, 
Seizure  of  the  Ctidmea  at  Thebes  by  the  LacedKinonians.  §  5.  Reduction 
of  OlyntJuis.  §  6.  Unpopularity  of  Sparta.  §  7.  Revolution  at  Thebes. 
§  8.  The  Lacedemonians  ex}>elled  from  the  Cadmea.  §  9.  Their  expedi- 
tions against  Thebes.  Alarm  of  the  Athenians,  who  ally  theroselres  with 
Thebes.  §  10.  Reorganization  of  the  Athenian  confederation.  §  11.  Pre- 
parations for  war.  The  Theban  "Sacred  Band."  §  12.  Character  of 
Epaminondas.  §  13.  Spartan  invasions  of  Boeotia.  §  14.  Maritime 
aDairs.  Battle  of  Naxos.  Success  of  Timotheus.  §  15.  Pn^ess  of  the 
Theban  arms.  §  16.  The  Athenians  form  a  peace  witli  Sparta,  which  is 
immediately  broken.  Proceedings  at  Corcyra.  §  17.  The  I.acedsemonians 
solicit  Persian  aid.  §  18.  Congress  at  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace.  The 
Thebans  are  excluded  from  it. 

§  1.  No  sooner  was  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  concluded  than 
Sparta,  directed  by  Agesilaus,  the  ever-active  enemy  of  Hiebes, 
exerted  all  her  power  to  weaken  that  city.  She  began  by  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  the  various  Boeotian  cities,  and  by 
organizing  in  each  a  local  oligarchy,  adverse  to  Thebes  and  fa- 
vourable to  herself.  The  popular  feeling  in  these  cities  was  in 
general  opposed  to  the  Spartan  dominion  ;  two  alone,  Orchome- 
nus  and  Thespise,  preferred  it  to  that  of  Thebes  ;  and  in  these 
the  Lacedsemonians  placed  garrisons,  and  made  them  their  main 
stations  in  Boeotia.  Even  such  a  step  as  this  seemed  to  exceed 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  required  merely  the  independence 
of  each  city  ;  but  the  restoration  of  Platasa,  now  effected  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  was  an  evident  work  of  supererogation,  imder- 
tAken  only  to  annoy  and  Treakeu  Thebes,  and  to  form  a  place 
for  another  Lacedsemonittn.  gftmBOn.    ^Ycift^  >i>cift  ^^9^tw!e;^<;^\l  of 
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Pktsea,  most  of  her  remaining  citizens  had  become  domiciled  at 
Athens,  had  married  Athenian  women,  and  had  thus  ahnost 
forgotten  their  native  country.  These  were  now  restored,  and 
their  city  rebuilt ;  but  merely  that  it  might  become  a  Spartan 
out-post.  Thebes  was  at  present  too  weak  to  resist  these  en- 
croachments on  her  dignity  and  power,  which  even  at  Sparta  were 
regarded  with  dissatisfaction  by  king  Agesipolis  and  the  more 
moderate  party. 

§  2.  The  Lacedsemonians  now  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Mantineans,  by  whom  they 
deemed  themselves  aggrieved.  They  coidd  not,  indeed,  bring 
any  charge  of  positive  hostihty  against  the  Mantineans  ;  but  they 
accused  them  of  lukewarmness  and  equivocal  fidehty  ;  of  having 
been  slack  in  furnishing  their  contingents  during  the  late  war  ; 
and  of  having  supphed  the  Argives  with  com  when  at  war  with 
Sparta.  On  these  grounds  a  message  was  sent  requiring  the 
Mantineans  to  raze  their  walls  ;  and  as  they  hesitated  to  comply, 
an  army  was  despatched  under  Agesipolis  to  enforce  obedience. 
AgesipoHs  succeeded  in  taking  Mantinea,  which  was  well  sup- 
phed with  provisions,  by  damming  up  the  river  Ophis  which 
ran  through  it.  The  inundation  thus  caused  undermined  the 
walls  which  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  obhged  the  citizens 
to  capitulate.  Much  harder  terms  were  now  exacted  from 
them.  They  were  required  not  only  to  demolish  their  fortifica- 
tions but  also  a  great  part  of  their  town,  so  as  to  restore  it  to 
the  form  of  five  villages,  out  of  which  it  had  been  originally 
formed.  Each  of  these  villages  was  left  unfortified,  and  placed 
under  a  separate  ohgarchical  government.  About  the  same 
time  the  Lacedsemonians  compelled  the  city  of  Phhus  to  recall 
a  body  of  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

§  3.  But  the  attention  of  Sparta  was  soon  called  to  more 
distant  regions.  Olynthiis,  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Macedonian  CnalcidicfS,  had 
become  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederation,  which  included 
several  of  the  adjacent  Grecian  cities,  and  among  them  Potidsea, 
on  the  isthmus  of  Pallen6.  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  the  largest 
cities  after  Olynthus,  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  had  refused  to 
join  the  league  ;  and  as  they  were  threatened  with  war  by  Olyn- 
thus,  they  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  (b.c.  383). 
The  envoys  gave  an  alarming  account  of  the  designs  of  Olyn- 
thus  :  and  being  seconded  by  ambassadors  from  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  easily  persuaded  to  enter 
upon  an  undertaking  which  harmonised  with  their  present  course 
of  policy.    Their  aUies  were  persuaded  ot  x^^Xiet  oN«tv5a^\Sxs^ 

Ob.  ^ 
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the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  an  annj  of  10,000  men  was 
voted.  The  emergency,  however,  was  so  pressing  that  Euda- 
midas  was  despatched  at  once  with  a  force  of  2000  hoplites. 
Marching  rapidly  with  only  a  portion  even  of  these,  he  arrived 
in  time  enough  to  defend  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Potidsea  to  revolt  from  the  league.  But^ 
though  joined  by  Amyntas  with  his  forces,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  take  the  field  openly  against  the  Olynthians. 

§  4.  This  expedition  of  the  Lacedeemonians  led  incidentally  to 
an  affair  of  much  greater  importance.  The  Thebans  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  had  forbidden  any  of  their 
citizens  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  army  destined  to  act  against 
it ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  marching 
through  their  territory.  Phoebidas,  the  brother  of  Eudamidas, 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  troops  which  were  not  in  readiness 
at  the  time  of  his  brother's  departure,  and  to  march  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  towards  Olynthus.  On  his  way  through  Bodotia  he 
halted  with  his  division  at  a  gymnasium  not  far  from  Thebes ; 
where  he  was  visited  by  Leontiades,  one  of  the  polemarchs  of 
the  city,  and  two  or  three  other  leaders  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
party  in  Thebes.  It  happened  that  the  festival  of  the  Thes* 
mophoria  was  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated,  during  which  the 
Cadmca,  or  Theban  Acropohs,  was  given  up  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  women.  The  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  a  sur- 
prise ;  and  Leontiades  and  Phoebidas  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  it. 
Whilst  the  festival  was  celebrating,  Phcsbidas  pretended  to  re- 
sume his  march,  but  only  made  a  circuit  round  the  city  walk  ; 
whilst  Leontiades,  stealing  out  of  the  senate,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  joining  the  Lacedcemonian  troops,  conducted  them  towards 
the  Cadmea.  It  was  a  sultry  summer's  afternoon,  so  that  the 
very  streets  were  deserted ;  and  Phoebidas,  without  encounter^ 
ing  any  opposition,  seized  the  citadel  and  all  the  women  in  it^  to 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Thebans. 
Leontiades  then  retuiiied  to  the  senate,  and  caused  his  fellow 
Polemarch,  Ismenias,  who  was  the  head  of  the  opposite,  or  pa- 
triotic, party,  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  After  this  blow, 
300  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party  fled  to  Athens  for  safety. 
Ismenias  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  Leontiades 
before  a  packed  court,  and  put  to  death  on  the  ground  of  his 
receiving  money  from  Persia  and  stirring  up  the  late  war. 

This  treacherous  act  during  a  period    of   profound   peace 

awakened  the  liveliest  indignation  throughout  Greece.    Sparta 

herself  could  not  venture  to  justify  it  openly,  and  Phoebidas  was 

made  the  scape-goat  of  her  affected  displeasure.    The  Ephors, 

though  they  had  secretly  aM\\iom<&^  \>^^  \»xQQAedin^  now  dis- 
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avowed  him ;  and  Agesilaus  alone,  prompted  bj  his  burning 
hatred  of  Thebes,  stood  forth  in  his  defence.  The  result  was  a 
truly  Laconian  piece  of  hypofcrisy.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  to 
the  violated  feeling  of  Greece,  Phoebidas  was  censured,  fined,  and 
dismissed.  But  that  this  was  a  mere  farce  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  his  subsequent  restoration  to  command ;  and,  however 
indignant  the  Lacedaemonians  affected  to  appear  at  the  act  of 
Phoebidas,  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  by  reta&ing 
their  garrison  in  the  Cadmca. 

§  5.  The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  now  enrolled  a  member  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  furnished  her  contingent — ^the 
grateful  offering  of  the  new  Theban  government — for  the  war  which 
Sparta  was  prosecuting  with  redoubled  vigour  against  Olynthus. 
The  troops  of  that  city,  however,  especially  its  cavalry,  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  struggle  was  protracted  for  several  years.  During 
the  course  of  it  king  AgesipoHs  died  of  a  fever  brought  on  by 
his  exertions ;  and  the  war,  which  had  begun  in  B.C.  383,  was 
ultimately  brought  to  a  close  by  his  successor,  Polybiades,  in 
RC.  379  :  who,  by  closely  blockading  Olynthus,  deprived  it  of  its 
suppUes,  and  thus  forced  it  to  capitulate.  The  Olynthian  con« 
federacy  was  now  dissolved  ;  the  Grecian  cities  belonging  to  it 
were  compelled  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  ;  whilst  the 
maritime  towns  of  Macedonia  were  again  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Amyntas.  Sparta  thus  inflicted  a  great  blow  upon 
Hellas ;  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy  might  have  served  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedon,  destined  soon 
to  overwhelm  the  rest  of  Greece. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  Phlius 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Agesilaus,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
restored  exiles  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  restitution  of 
their  rights,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  that  city.  A  govern- 
ment nominated  by  Agesilaus  was  now  appointed  there. 

§  6.  The  power  of  Sparta  on  land  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
height.  At  sea,  she  divided  with  Athens  the  empire  of  the 
smaller  islands,  whilst  the  larger  ones  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  both.  Her  unpopularity  in  Greece  was  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  her  harshly  administered  dominion. 
She  was  leagued  on  all  sides  with  the  enemies  of  Grecian  free- 
dom— with  the  Persians,  with  Amyntas  of  Macedon,  and  with 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  she  had  now  reached  the  turning- 
point  of  her  fortunes,  and  her  successes,  which  had  been  earned 
without  scruple,  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  misfortimes  and 
disgrace.  The  first  blow  came  from  Thebes,  where  she  had  per- 
petrated her  most  signal  injustice. 

§  7.    That  city  had  been  for  three  "year^  Vxi  VJtift  \i»x\.^  ^"t 
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Leontiades  and  the  Spartan  party.  During  this  time  great  dis- 
content had  grown  up  among  the  resident  citizens ;  and  there 
was  also  the  party  of  exasperated  ekiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Athens.  Among  these  exiles  was  Pelopidas,  a  young  man  of  birth 
and  fortune,  who  had  ahready  distinguished  himself  by  his  dis- 
interested patriotism  and  ardent  character.  He  applied  a  great 
part  of  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of  his  indigent  fellow-citizens, 
and^ve  such  undivided  attention  to  public  affairs  as  to  neglect 
the  management  of  his  own  property. 

Pelopidas  took  the  lead  in  the  plans  now  formed  for  the  libe- 
ration of  his  country,  and  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise. Rebuked  by  his  friends  on  account  of  his  carelessness,  he 
replied  that  money  was  certainly  useful  to  such  as  were  lame 
and  blind.  His  warm  and  generous  heart  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  everything  great  and  noble  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to 
form  a  dose  and  intimate  friendship  with  Epaminondas,  who 
was  several  years  older  than  himself  and  of  a  still  loftier  cha- 
racter. Their  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  served  together,  when  Pelopidas  having 
ffiJlen  in  battle  apparently  dead,  Epaminondas  protected  his 
body  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Pelopidas  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Epaminondas  to  share  his  riches  with 
him ;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he  resolved  to  live  on  the 
same  frugal  fare  as  his  great  friend.  A  secret  correspondence 
was  opened  with  his  friends  at  Thebes,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  Charon.  Epaminon- 
das was  solicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  conspiracy ;  but,  though 
he  viewed  the  Lacedaemonian  government  with  abhorrence,  his 
principles  forbade  him  to  participate  in  a  plot  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  treachery  and  murder. 

The  dominant  faction,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  actual 
possession  of  power,  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  1500  Lace- 
dffimonians.  The  enterprise,  therefore,  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  danger.  In  the  execution  of  it  Phyllidas  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  give  a  supper  to 
Archias  and  Philippus,  the  two  polemarchs,  whose  company  was 
to  be  secured  by  the  allurement  of  an  introduction  to  some 
Theban  women  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  After  they  had 
partaken  freely  of  wine,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, disguised  as  women,  and  to  complete  their  work  by  the 
assassination  of  the  polemarchs.  On  the  day  before  the  banquet, 
Pelopidas,  with  six  other  exiles,  arrived  at  Thebes  from  Athens, 
and,  straggling  through  the  gates  towards  dusk  in  the  disguise 
of  rustics  and  huntsmen,  arrived  safely  at  the  house  of  Charon, 
where  they  remained  coiioeaXed\AS\.\>aft  v^-^miV^  \v.our.    Before 
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it  arrived,  however,  a  summons  which  Charon  received  to  attend 
the  polemarchs  filled  the  conspirators  with  the  liveUest  alarm. 
These  magistrates,  whilst  enjoying  the  good  cheer  of  PhyUidas, 
received  a  vague  message  ^om  Athens  respecting  some  plot 
formed  by  the  exiles ;  and,  as  Charon  was  known  to  be  connected 
with  them,  he  was  immediately  sent  for  and  questioned.  By 
the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  however,  Charon  contrived  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions of  the  polemarchs,  who  were  already  half  intoxicated. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Charon  another  messenger  arrived 
from  Athens  with  a  letter  for  Archias,  in  which  the  whole  plot 
was  accurately  detailed.  The  messenger,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  informed  Archias  that  the  letter  related  to  matters 
of  serious  importance.  But  the  polemarch,  completely  engrossed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  thrust  the  letter  under  the  pillow 
of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Serious  matters  to-morrow." 

The  hour  of  their  fate  was  now  ripe,  and  the  polemarchs, 
flushed  with  wine,  desired  PhyUidas  to  introduce  the  women. 
The  conspirators,  disguised  with  veils,  and  in  the  ample  folds  of 
female  attire,  were  ushered  into  the  room.  For  men  in  the 
state  of  the  revellers  the  deception  was  complete ;  but  when  they 
attempted  to  lift  the  veils  from  the  women,  their  passion  was 
rewarded  by  the  mortal  thrust  of  a  dagger.  After  thus  slaying 
the  two  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  house  of  Leon- 
tiades,  whom  they  found  reclining  after  supper,  whilst  his  wife 
sat  spinning  by  his  side.  Leontiades,  who  was  strong  and 
courageous,  immediately  seized  his  sword  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  at  length  overpowered 
and  killed  by  Pelopidas.  Then  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the 
gaol,  and,  having  Hberated  the  prisoners,  suppHed  them  with 
arms. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  soon  spread  abroad.  Epaminondas, 
whose  repugnance  to  these  proceedings  attached  only  to  their 
secret  and  treacherous  character,  now  appeared  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends  in  arms.  Proclamations  were  issued  announcing 
that  Thebes  was  free,  and  calling  upon  all  citizens  who  valued 
their  Hberty  to  muster  in  the  market-place.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  and  the  citizens  became  aware  that  they  were  sum- 
moned to  vindicate  their  hberty,  their  joy  and  enthusiasm  were 
unbounded.  For  the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  their  citadel 
they  met  in  pubUc  assembly ;  the  conspirators,  being  introduced, 
were  crowned  by  the  priests  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  in  the 
name  of  their  coimtry's  gods  ;  whilst  the  assembly,  with  grateful 
acclamation,  unanimously  nominated  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Mel- 
lon as  the  first  restored  Boeotarchs. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  tYie  T\ie\sMi  «i^«^^  ^RRwci:" 
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panied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Tolunteen,  assembled  on  ihe 
frontiers  of  Boeotia  ;  and,  at  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  complete  the  revolution.  The 
LacedaQmonian  garrison  sent  to  Thespise  and  Plateea  for  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  these  were  dispersed  by  the  Theban  cavalry  before 
they  could  approach  the  gates.  The  Thebans,  under  their  new 
Boeotarchs,  were  already  mounting  to  the  assault  of  the  Cadmea, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  But  several  of  the  Theban  citizens 
of  the  Lacedemonian  party,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
were  put  to  death,  and  in  some  cases  even  their  children  shared 
their  fate.  The  surrender  of  the  Cadmea  seems  to  have  been  a 
disgraceful  dereHction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  three  com- 
manding Spartan  harmosts  ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that 
two  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  the  third  fined  and  banished. 
§  9.  The  news  of  this  revolution  gave  a  shock  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian power  throughout  Greece.  At  Sparta  itself  it  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  consternation.  Although  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  allied  contingents  were  immediately  called  out, 
and  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Thebes.  As  Agesilaus, 
being  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  declined  to  take  the 
command,  it  was  assigned  to  his  colleague,  Cleombrotus,  who 
penetrated  as  feur  into  Boeotia  as  Cynoscephake ;  but,  after  re- 
maining there  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Sparta  without  having 
effected  anything,  leaving,  however,  a  third  of  his  army  at  Thes- 
pifiB,  under  the  command  of  Sphodrias.  This  expedition  caused 
great  alarm  at  Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  envoys  to 
demand  satisfSa<;tion  for  the  part  which  the  Athenians  had  taken 
in  the  Theban  revolution.  Among  those  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  the  plot  were  two  of  the  Strategi  or  Generals,  who  were 
now  sacrificed  to  the  public  security,  one  of  them  being  con- 
demned and  executed,  and  the  other,  who  fled  before  trial,  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  The  Thebans,  now  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  would  remain  quiet  and  leave  them  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  the  Spartans,  bribed  Sphodrias  to  invade  Attica. 
Accordingly  Sphodrias  set  out  from  Thespiae  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  the  Piraeus  by  night ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  day- 
light whilst  still  on  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis,  he  retreated, 
though  not  without  committing  various  acts  of  depredation. 
This  attempt  excited  the  HveHest  indignation  at  Athens.  The 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  stUl  at  Athens,  were  seized  and  interro- 
gated, but  exculpated  themselves  from  all  knowledge  of  the  en- 
terprise. Sphodrias  himself  was  indicted  for  it  at  Sparta,  but 
the  influence  of  Agesilaus  procured  his  acquittal.  His  escape 
was  denounced  by  tbe  >inasnino\]ANov^QlQx^QA«    At  Athens 
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it  at  once  produced  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Sparta  (b.c.  378). 

§  10.  From  this  time  must  be  dated  the  aera  of  a  new  political 
combination  in  Greece.  Athens  strained  every  nerve  to  organize 
a  fresh  confederacy.  She  already  possessed  the  nucleus  of  one 
in  a  small  body  of  maritime  aUies,  and  envoys  were  now  sent  to 
the  principal  ports  and  islands  in  the  iEgean,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.  Thebes  did 
not  scruple  to  enrol  herself  as  one  of  its  earliest  members.  At 
Athens  itself  the  fortifications  of  Piroous  were  completed,  new 
ships  of  war  were  built,  and  every  means  taken  to  ensure  naval 
supremacy.  The  basis  on  which  the  confederacy  was  formed 
closely  resembled  that  of  Delos.  The  cities  composing  it  were 
to  be  independent,  and  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
naval  force.  Care  was  taken  to  banish  all  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  former  impopularity  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
The  name  of  the  tribute  was  no  longer  phoros,*  but  8ynta.n8,f  or 
**  contribution  ;"  and  all  previous  rights  of  cleruchia  were  formally 
renounced.  The  confederacy,  whieh  ultimately  numbered  70 
cities,  was  chiefly  organized  through  the  exertions  of  Chabrias, 
of  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  of  the  orator  Callistratus  ; 
but  of  these  Timotheus  was  particularly  successful  in  procuring 
accessions  to  the  league. 

§  11.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  assembled  congress  was  to  vote 
20,000  hopUtes,  500  cavalry,  and  200  triremes.  To  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenses,  a  new  graduated  assessment  of  the  eiisphorajX  or 
property  tax,  was  instituted  at  Athens  itself  (b.c.  378) ;  a  speciee 
of  tax  never  imposed  except  on  urgent  occasions.  These  pro- 
ceedings show  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  in  the 
war.  Nor  were  the  Thebans  less  zealous,  amongst  whom  the 
Spartan  government  had  left  a  Uvely  feeling  of  antipathy.  They 
hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues ; 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Theban  territory  was  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  and  palisade,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  invasion  ; 
the  mihtary  force  was  put  in  the  best  training,  and  the  famous 
"Sacred  Band"  was  now  for  the  first  time  instituted.  This 
band  was  a  regiment  of  300  hopUtes.  It  was  supported  at  the 
pubUc  expense,  and  kept  constantly  under  arms.  It  was  com- 
posed of  yoimg  and  chosen  citizens  of  the  best  families,  and 
organized  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  had  at  his  side  a  dear 
and  intimate  friend.  Its  special  duty  was  the  defence  of  the 
Cadmea. 
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§  12.  The  Thebans  had  always  been  excellent  soldiers ;  bat  their 
good  fortune  now  gave  them  the  greatest  general  that  Greece  had 
hitherto  seen.  Epaminondas,  who  now  appears  conspicuously 
in  public  life,  deserves  the  reputation  not  merely  of  a  Theban 
but  of  a  Grecian  hero.  Sprung  from  a  poor  but  ancient  fionify, 
Epaminondas  possessed  all  the  best  qualities  of  his  nation  with- 
out that  heaviness,  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  which  characteriBed 
and  deteriorated  the  Theban  people.  In  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  he  aimed  rather  at  feats  of  skill,  than  of  mere  oor^ 
poreal  strength.  He  excelled  in  music, — a  term  which  among 
the  Greeks  denoted  not  only  instrumental  and  vocal  perform- 
ance, and  dancing,  but  also  the  just  and  rhythmical  intonation 
of  the  voice  and  movement  of  the  body.  To  these  accomplish- 
ments he  united  the  more  intellectual  study  of  philosophy. 
Through  the  Theban  Sinmiias,  and  the  Tarentine  Spinthturus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  companions  of  Socrates,  Epaminondas 
imbibed  the  wisdom  and  the  method  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  Athens ;  whilst  by  the  Pythagorean  Lysis,  a  Tarentine  exile 
resident  at  Thebes,  he  was  initiated  into  the  more  recondite 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  of  Grecian  sages.  By  these  varied  com- 
munications his  mind  was  enlarged  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar 
superstition,  and  emancipated  from  that  timorous  interpretation 
of  nature,  which  caused  even  some  of  the  leading  men  of  those 
days  to  behold  a  portent  in  the  most  ordinary  phenomenon.  A 
stUl  rarer  accomplishment  for  a  Theban  was  that  of  eloquence, 
which  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  These  intellectual 
qualities  were  matched  with  moral  virtues  worthy  to  consort 
with  them.  Though  eloquent,  he  was  discreet ;  though  poor,  he 
was  neither  avaricious  nor  corrupt ;  though  naturally  fiirm  and 
courageous,  he  was  averse  to  cruelty,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
though  a  patriot,  he  was  a  stranger  to  personal  ambition,  and 
scorned  the  little  arts  by  which  popularity  is  too  often  courted. 
Pelopidas,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  bosom  friend.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  Pelopidas  was  named  Bceotarch, 
Epaminondas  should  be  prominently  employed  in  oi^anizing  the 
means  of  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  his  mili- 
tary genius  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre. 

§  13.  The  Spartans  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  repulse  thej 
had  received — and  in  the  summer  of  B.o.  378,  Agesilaus  marched 
with  a  large  army  into  BoBotia.  He  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Theban  circumvallation,  and  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Thebes  ;  though  the  combined  Thebui 
and  Athenian  armies — the  latter  under  Chabrias — presented 
too  formidable  a  front  for  him  to  venture  upon  an  engagement. 
After  spending  a  montli  in  \^l•b  'fic&QXhasi  V/^tcv^ty  without 
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striking  a  decisive  blow,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  under  the  command  of 
Phcebidas  at  Thespise  ;  who  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  a  skirmish. 
A  second  expedition  undertaken  by  Agesilaus  in  the  following 
summer  (B.C.  377)  ended  much  in  the  same  manner.  An  injury 
to  his  leg,  which  he  received  on  the  homeward  march,  and  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  surgeon,  disabled  him 
for  a  long  time  from  active  service  ;  so  that  the  invasion  in  the 
summer  of  B.C.  376  was  conducted  by  Cleombrotus.  But  the 
Thebans  had  now  acquired  both  skill  and  conhdence.  They  an- 
ticipated the  Lacedeemonians  in  seizing  the  passes  of  Cithseron  ; 
and  Cleombrotus,  instead  of  invading  Boeotia,  was  forced  to  retreat 
ingloriously. 

§  14.  This  ill-success  on  land  determined  the  LaoedsBmonians 
to  try  what  they  could  effect  at  sea ;  and  a  fleet  of  60  triremes 
under  PoUio  was  accordingly  despatched  into  the  .^ean.  Near 
Naxos  they  fell  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  who 
completely  defeated  them,  thus  regaining  once  more  for  Athens 
the  mastery  of  the  seas.  (B.C.  376.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  young  Phocion  flrst  distinguished  himself.  The  Athenians 
followed  up  this  success  by  sending  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  into  the  western  seas.  Timotheus  won 
success  as  much  by  prudence  and  conciliation  as  by  arms.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cephallenia  and  Corcyra,  several  of  the  tribes 
of  Epirus,  together  with  the  Acamanians  dwelling  on  the  coasts 
were  persuaded  to  join  the  Athenian  aUiance.  Off  Acamania  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  however  he  de- 
feated ;  and  being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some  triremes 
from  Corcyra,  he  became  completely  master  of  the  seas  in  that 
quarter. 

§  16.  The  justice  and  forbearance,  however,  which  Timotheus 
observed  towards  friends  and  neutrals,  obUged  him  to  draw 
largely  upon  the  Athenian  treasury  ;  and  the  losses  inflicted  on 
the  Athenian  commerce  by  the  privateers  of  ^gina  caused  the 
drain  to  be  still  more  seriously  felt.  Athens  was  thus  compelled 
to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  members  of  the  confederacy ; 
with  which  however  the  Thebans  refused  to  comply,  though  it 
was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
sent  into  the  i£gean.  This  refusal  was  embittered  by  jealousy 
of  the  rapid  strides,  which,  owing  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the 
maritime  efforts  of  Athens,  ThebeS  had  recently  been  making. 
For  two  years  BoQotia  had  been  free  from  Spartan  invasion ;  and 
Thebes  had  employed  this  time  in  extending  her  dominion  over 
the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  her  most  important  successes 
during  this  period  was  the  victory  gained  \>^  ^^cy^\^A&  \^^Qg«& 
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Teg3rra,  a  village  dependent  upon  Orchomenua  (b.o.  375).  The 
Spartan  harmoet  of  Orchomenua  having  left  that  town  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  in  order  to  make  an  iiicurBion  into 
Jjocris,  Pelopidas  formed  the  project  of  surpriaing  Orchomenua, 
but  finding  it  impracticable,  was  on  his  road  home,  when  he  fell 
in  near  Tegyra  with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  return  from 
Locris.  Pelopidas  had  with  him  only  the  Sacred  Band  and  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  nearly 
twice  as  numerous.  He  did  not^  however,  shrink  from  the  con- 
flict on  this  account ;  and  when  one  of  his  men,  running  up  to 
him,  exclaimed,  ^  We  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,** 
he  replied,  "  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of  us  ?"  hi 
the  battle  which  ensued,  the  two  Spartan  commanders  feU  at 
the  first  charge,  and  their  men  were  put  to  the  rout.  So  signal 
a  A-ictory  inspired  the  Thebans  with  new  confidenoe  and  vigour, 
as  it  showed  that  Sparta  was  not  invincible  even  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  her  side.  By  the 
year  374  ac,  the  Thebans  had  succeeded  in  entirely  expelling 
the  Lacedfemoniaus  from  B<Botia,  had  put  down  the  oligarchical 
factions  in  the  various  cities,  and  revived  the  Boeotian  confe- 
deracy. Orchomenus  alone,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Phocis, 
together  with  its  dependency  Chseronea,  still  remained  under 
Spartan  government.  The  Thebans  now  began  to  look  beyond 
their  own  boundaries,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  Phocians  for  the 
assistance  they  had  lent  to  Sparta.  The  success  of  the  Thebans 
in  that  quarter  would  have  laid  open  to  them  the  temple  of 
Delphi  with  all  its  treasures  ;  nor  did  such  a  result  seem  impro- 
bable, as  the  Phocians  were  at  the  same  time  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  of  Pheras  in  Thessaly.  But  at  the  instance  of  the  Phocians 
Cleombrotus  came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  their 
safety,  as  well  as  that  of  Orchomenus. 

§  16.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  which  revived 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Athens.  Phocis  was  her  ancient 
ally  ;  and  the  Theban  menace  of  that  coimtry,  coupled  with  the 
anger  excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Thebans  to  pay  the  required 
tribute,  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to 
Sparta.  These  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  Timotheus  was  in- 
structed to  sail  back  to  Athens  with  the  fleet.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  his  way  back, 
Timotheus  disembarked  at  Zacynthus  some  exiles  belonging  to 
that  island,  and  assisted  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  poet. 
For  this  proceeding  Sparta  demanded  redress  at  Athens  in  the 
name  of  the  Zacynthian  government ;  which  being  refused,  war 
was  again  declared.  The  Lacedaemonians  now  sent  a  large  force 
under  the  command  of  Mnasippus  to  subdue  the  important  island 
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of  Corcyra,  which  has  not  appeared  in  Grecian  history  since  the 
time  of  the  fearful  dissensions  hj  which  it  was  torn  asunder  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Mnasippus  haying  effected  a  landing 
and  blockaded  the  capital,  the  Corcyrseans  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  who  appointed  Timotheus  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  their 
reHef ;  and  whilst  this  was  preparing  despatched  Stesicles  with 
600  peltasts  overland  through  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  These 
being  conveyed  across  the  channel  to  Corcyra,  contrived  to  get 
into  the  city,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  besieged  with  the 
news  of  the  approaching  Athenian  fleet.  The  distress  and  pri- 
vation had  now  become  very  great  within  the  city ;  but  the  mis- 
conduct of  Mnasippus  afforded  the  CorcyrsBans  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  their  affidrs.  His  soldiers,  who  were  mostly  mer- 
cenaries, being  irregularly  paid  and  harshly  treated,  became  mu- 
tinous and  insubordinate ;  the  watch  was  badly  kept ;  and  the 
besieged,  observing  their  opportunity,  made  a  sally  in  which  the 
LacedflQmonians  were  defeated,  and  Mnasippus  himself  slain. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  an- 
noimced,  the  Lacedsemonians  hastily  evacuated  the  island,  leaving 
behind  them  a  large  store  of  provision  and  many  slaves,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  it  was  foimd  to  be  com- 
manded by  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Callistratus. 
Timotheus  had  been  superseded  in  the  command,  because  he 
was  thought  to  have  wasted  time  unnecessarily  in  equipping  the 
fleet.  Iphicrates,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corcyra,  captured  nine 
out  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Si)arta.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Acamania,  and  even  laid  waste  the  western  shores  of 
Peloponnesus. 

§  17.  These  successes  of  the  Athenians  occasioned  great  alarm 
at  Sparta.  Antalcidas  was  again  despatched  (B.C.  372)  to  soUcit 
the  intervention  of  Persia^  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  had  been 
infringed  by  the  re-estabHshment  of  the  BcDotian  confederation. 
But  even  Athens  had  become  anxious  for  peace,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  jealousy  of  Thebes,  which  had  recently  de- 
stroyed the  restored  city  of  Plateea,  and  obUged  its  inhabitants 
once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens.  Prompted  by  these  feel- 
ings, the  Athenians  opened  negociations  for  a  peace  with  Sparta ; 
a  resolution  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  allies. 
Due  notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were 
also  invited  to  send  deputies  to  Sparta. 

§  18.  A  congress  was  accordingly  opened  in  that  city  in  the 
spring  of  371  B.C.  The  Athenians  were  represented  by  Callias, 
Autocles,  and  Callistratus ;  and  the  Thebans  by  £paminondas,then 
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one  of  the  polemarohs.  The  tenn«  of  a  pekoe  wen  agreod  npon, 
by  which  the  indepeudenoe  of  the  vuioue  Oredan  dties  wm  to  be 
recognized ;  the  armunentu  on  both  Bidee  were  to  be  disbaiided, 
and  the  Spartan  harmoata  and  garmoua  eveiyirhera  dismissed. 
Sparta  ratified  the  treat;  for  herself  and  her  allies ;  but  Atbene 
took  the  oaths  only  for  herself^  and  was  followed  separatelj  hy 
her  allies.  But  when  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  oame,  Spami- 
nondas  refused  t<i  sign  except  in  the  name  of  the  Bmotian  oaa- 
federation,  and  justified  his  refusal  in  a  bold  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  title  of  Tbebea  to  tiu 
headship  of  BcDotia  rested  on  aa  good  a  foundation  as  the  tdaisD 
of  Sparta  to  the  sovereignty  of  Laconia,  which  he  maintMiiwrf 
was  derived  onlj  from  the  power  of  the  sword.  This  novel  and 
startling  view  of  the  matter,  which  nobody  before  had  ever  van- 
tured  to  open,  waa  peculiarly  inaultiag  to  Spartan  ears.  Ageai- 
laus  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  what  he  regarded  as  another 
instance  of  Tbeban  insolence.  Starting  abruptly  from  hia  m*^ 
and  addressing  Epaminondas,  be  exclaimed'.  "Speak  out — will 
you,  or  will  you  not  leave  each  Bceotian  oity  independent?" 
Epaminondas  replied  by  another  question ;  "  Will  you  leave  each 
of  the  Laconisn  towns  independent  t"  Agesilaus  made  no  answer, 
but  directing  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  ttie 
treaty,  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  it. 

Thus  ended  the  cougresa.  The  peace  ooncluded  between 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  their  respective  allies,  was  called  the  peace 
ofCallias.  The  result  with  regard  to  Thebes  and  Sparta  will 
appear  in  the  following  chapter. 
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L'lcimbrotiu.  §  2.  llattle  of  l.euctm.  §  3.  Il« 
§  4.  JiuuD  .>!'  riiiTS  join"  thi'  'Hielans.  S  S. 
AMDfriiinliflP  of  iiMBO.  §  7.  KatabliHhiiKiit  of 
.  Fint  invoaitHi  of  rclu|iuiiH-Mii<  bf  KpuniiuiiHliiii. 
M mciuurii nfA-idilnu*.  §9.  £pamiDuniluf<imula 
lie  JltkM'uintm.  g  lu.  Allinnoe  brtKCen  Atlinu  luul 
,  Sruiml  inviifiuu  nf  P>-li>iHmiiC9i»  lij  EiNimiaiiiHlnii.  J  11.  Invnulnn 
<>f  Lsronia  I?  the  ArvaJJiun.  g  12.  E>|>«<lilion  of  l^^1oI^•lns  iiilo  Thvisaly. 
Tlie  *■  TmrieM  Battle"  Ictween  thi  .Nnvdliaiuiinil  La<.-e-Iu'miiiuniu.  g  \'i. 
Tliinl  itiTH>.i<m  of  lVlo[HHin»ii»  br  EpnminniKlu.  g  14.  Vl.\is\au  at  I'do- 
|.m1iu  to  the  iiHirt  of  .Susa,  g  15.' Sriinn  uf  ['clcijiijiubr  Aleinnler.  Ria 
n-lmue.  g  l(i.  The  AlhonJHn"  ii«iiiirt  OmpiK.  Allinncc  liptwivn  Athrm 
niid  Anmlin,  $  17.  Attnn|ii  nf  tW  Alhrairuw  to  »eii"  t'nriiith  foH«w*J 
>•) -uialliiUH.i'b'lH-tiii  tiKOoniitblnnann'ITheluina.  g  !«.  Sn.-ifM  iif  tlio 
A'tlieniaas  at  ktu.  A  Thflwi  Iket  cnnimaixl"!  br  KiKuiiimiiHlaa.  g  Ift. 
iHiitb  ul'  IVloinilu.-..  ^-JO.  Wan  betwrrn  Klia  awl  Airmtia.  Ilnttlv  at 
l)tjrm|>ia  duiiiiK  thi-  frHtirnl.  §  21.  I>iwni>ioiB  aroons  tlir  An-ailiaiu. 
g  'J3.  Kuurlli  jnviuiou  of  r«lnpAiumiu  by  Kpamiiiondaa.  Alle>n|ilii  ii|iiia 
Spaitn  anil  MuiitUica.  g  2:j.  Bnttlc  of  Miuitiiiu'S.  nnd  death  of  K)Kimi[ioa- 
'l.-L-.  §  24.  IVmth  i>f  Agesilnux. 
§  1.  Ik  puruuauce  of  the  treat]',  the  Lacednmonions  withdrew 
their  )iiu'motite  oiid  garriBOus,  whibt  the  AthetiiaiiH  recalled 
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Iphicrates  with  the  fleet  from  the  Ionian  sea.  Only  one  feeling 
prevailed  at  Sparta— a  desire  to  cruuh  Thebes ;  and  this  was 
carried  to  an  almost  insane  extent ;  so  that  even  Xenophon,  a 
wann  partizan  of  the  Laccdicmonians,  compares  it  to  a  mis- 
leading and  fatal  inspiration  sent  by  the  gods.  But  this  was 
an  after-thought.  Before  the  actual  collision,  the  general  opinion 
not  only  at  Sparta,  but  throughout  Greece,  was  very  diflferent 
Thebes  was  regarded  as  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  it  was  not 
for  a  moment  imagined  that,  single-handed,  she  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  might  of  Sparta.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  was 
concluded,  Cleombrotus  happened  to  be  in  Phoois  at  the  head  of 
a  Lacedamonian  army ;  and  he  now  received  orders  to  invade 
Bccotia  without  delay.  The  Thebans,  on  their  side,  were  equally 
determined  on  resistance.  In  order  to  prevent  Cleombrotus 
from  penetrating  into  Boeotia,  Epaminondas  occupied  with  a 
strong  force  the  narrow  paaa  near  Coronca,  situated  between  the 
lake  Copais  and  a  spur  of  Mount  HeUcon,  through  which  Agesi- 
laas  had  forced  a  passage  on  his  homeward  march  from  Asia. 
But  Cleombrotus  took  a  circuitous  road,  deemed  hardly  practi- 
cable, and  therefore  but  shghtly  guarded,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  south.  Arriving  thus  unexpectedly  before  Creusis  in  the 
Crissseau  gulf,  he  took  that  place  by  surprise,  and  seized  twelve 
Thcban  triremes  wliich  lay  in  the  harbour.  Then,  having  left  a 
garrison  in  the  town,  ho  directed  his  march  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Thespio),  and  encamped  on  the  memoraUe  plain  of 
Leuctra. 

§  2.  This  march  of  Cleombrotus  displays  considerable  mihtary 
skill.  He  had  not  only  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  Ikjcotia 
almost  \vithout  opposition  ;  but,  by  seizing  the  port  of  Creusis,  he 
had  secured  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  The  Thebans  were 
discouraged  at  his  progress,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and 
address  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  to  revive  their  drooping 
spirits.  Omens  of  evil  import  had  attended  their  march  from 
Thebes ;  and  when  they  encamped  within  sight  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, three  out  of  the  seven  Bocotarchs  were  for  returning 
to  the  city  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  after  sending  away 
their  wives  and  children  to  Athens.  But  Epaminondas  had  too 
much  confidence  in  his  own  genius  to  Usten  to  such  timorous 
counsels.  His  own  mind  was  proof  against  the  fears  of  super- 
stition, and  luckily  some  favourable  poi'tonts  now  gave  encourage- 
ment to  his  troops.  A  Spartan  exile  serving  with  the  Thebans 
bade  them  remark,  that  on  that  very  spot  stood  the  tomb  of 
two  Boeotian  virgins  who  slew  themselves  in  consequence  of 
having  been  outi*aged  by  Lacedujmonians.  'Hie  shades  of  these 
injured  maidens,  he  said,  would  now  demand  vengeance  ;  and 
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the  Theban  oommanders,  seizing  the  omen,  crowned  the  tombs 
with  wreaths. 

The  forces  on  each  side  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Thebans  were  outnumbered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  military  genius  of  Epaminondas,  however,  com* 
pensated  any  inferiority  of  numbers  by  novelty  of  tactics.  Up 
to  this  time  Grecian  battles  had  been  imiformly  conducted  by  a 
general  attack  in  line.  Epaminondas  now  first  adopted  the  ma- 
nceuvre,  used  with  such  success  by  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
of  concentrating  heavy  masses  on  a  given  point  of  tHb  enemy's 
array.  Having  formed  his  left  wing  into  a  dense  column  of  50 
deep,  so  that  its  depth  was  greater  than  its  fronts  he  directed  it 
against  the  Lacedsemonian  right,  containing  the  best  troops  in 
their  army,  drawn  up  12  deep,  and  led  by  Cleombrotus  in  person. 
Meanwhile  the  Theban  centre  and  right  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
out  of  action,  and  in  readiness  to  support  the  advance  of  the  1^ 
wing.  The  battle  began  with  skirmishes  of  cavalry  in  fronts  in 
which  the  Lacedsmonian  horse  were  soon  driven  in.  The 
Theban  left^  the  Sacred  Band  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head, 
leading  the  van,  now  fell  with  such  irresistible  weight  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  right,  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  shock 
was  terrible.  Cleombrotus  himself  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
onset,  and  with  difficulty  carried  off  by  his  comrades.  Nimibers 
of  his  officers,  as  well  as  of  his  men,  were  slain,  and  the  whole  wing 
was  broken  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  On  no  other  part  of 
the  line  was  there  any  serious  fighting ;  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
position made  by  Epaminondas,  and  partly  to  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  who  occupied  the  centre  and  part  of  the 
right  wing.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  was  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Out  of  700  Spartans  in  the  army 
of  the  latter,  400  had  MLen  ;  and  their  king  also  had  been  slain, 
an  event  which  had  not  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermo- 
pylae. Many  of  their  allies  hardly  concealed  the  satisfaction 
which  they  felt  at  their  defeat ;  whilst  so  great  was  the  depres- 
sion among  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  that  very  few  were 
found  bold  enough  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  combat,  in  order 
to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  majority  decided  that  a 
truce  should  be  solicited  for  that  purpose.  But,  though  the 
bodies  of  the  fallen  were  given  up,  their  arms  were  retained  ;  and 
five  centuries  afterwards  the  iduelds  of  the  principal  Spartan 
officers  were  seen  at  Thebes  by  the  traveller  Pausanias. 

§  3.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  gained  within  three  weeks 
after  the  exclusion  of  the  Thebans  from  the  peace  of  Callias. 
The  effect  of  it  throughout  Greece  was  electrical.  It  was  every- 
where felt  that  a  new  military  power  had  arisen — that  the 
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prestige  of  the  old  Spartan  discipline  and  taotios  had  departed. 
Yet  at  Sparta  itself  though  the  reverse  was  the  greatest  that 
her  arms  had  ever  sustained,  the  news  of  it  was  received  with 
an  assumption  of  indifference  characteristic  of  the  people.  The 
Ephors  forbade  the  chorus  of  men,  who  were  celebrating  in  the 
theatre  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopeedia,  to  be  interrupted.  They 
contented  themselves  with  directing  the  names  of  the  slain 
to  be  communicated  to  their  relatives,  and  with  issuing  an 
order  forbidding  the  women  to  wail  and  mourn.  Those  whose 
firiends  hiCd  fallen  appeared  abroad  on  the  morrow  with  joyful 
countenances,  whilst  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  shame.  The  Ephors  then  directed  their 
attention  to  the  rescue  of  the  defeated  army.  The  whole  re- 
maining military  force  of  Sparta,  including  even  the  more  aged 
citizeiLs,  together  with  what  forces  could  be  collected  from  the 
allies,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  and  transported  by  sea  from  Corinth  to  Creusifl, 
which  port  now  proved  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

§  4.  Immediately  after  the  battle  the  Thebans  had  sent  to 
Jason  of  PheroD  in  Thessaly  to  solicit  his  aid  against  the  Laceds- 
monians.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  despot^ 
who  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period.  He  was 
Tagus,*  or  Generalissimo,  of  all  Thessaly ;  and  Macedonia  was 
partially  dependent  on  him.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, and  meditated  nothing  less  than  extending  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Gi*eece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed 
to  offer  many  facilities.  Upon  receiving  the  invitation  of  the 
Thebans,  Jason  immediately  resolved  to  join  them,  and  marched 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition,  though  he 
had  to  proceed  through  the  hostile  territories  of  the  Heradeots 
and  Phocians.  When  he  arrived,  the  Thebans  were  anxious  that 
he  should  unite  with  them  in  an  attack  upon  the  Lacedeemonian 
camp ;  but  Jason  dissuaded  them  from  the  enterprise^  advising 
them  not  to  drive  the  Lacedaemonians  to  despair,  and  offering 
his  mediation.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  truce, 
by  which  the  Lacedtemonians  were  allowed  to  depart  fix>m 
Boootia  unmolested.  Their  commander,  however,  did  not  trust 
to  this ;  but,  having  given  out  that  he  meant  to  march  over 
Moimt  Cithseron,  he  decamped  in  the  night  to  Creusis,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  by  a  difficult  road  along  the  side  of  the  rocks 
ux>on  the  coast  to  JSgosthena  in  the  Megarid ;  where  he  was  met 
by  Archidamus  and  his  army.  As  the  defeated  troops  were  now 
in  safety,  the  object  of  the  latter  had  been  attained,  and  the 
whole  armament  was  disbanded. 
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§  5.  According  to  Spartan  oustom,  the  snrviyors  of  a  defeat 
were  looked  upon  as  degraded  men,  and  subjected  to  the' pe- 
nalties of  civil  infamy.  No  allowance  was  made  for  circum- 
stances. But  those  who  had  fled  at  Leuctra  were  three  hundred  in 
number ;  an  attempt  to  enforce  against  them  the  usual  penalties 
might  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  dangerous ;  and  on 
the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  they  were,  for  this  occasion  only,  sus- 
pended. The  loss  of  materisd  power  which  Sparta  sustained  by 
the  defeat  was  great.  The  ascendency  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  parts  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  fell  from  her  at  once,  and 
was  divided  between  Jason  of  Pher»  and  the  Thebans.  The 
latter,  flushed  by  success,  now  panted  for  nothing  but  military 
glory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Epaminondas  devoted 
themselves  to  an  active  course  of  warlike  training.  Their  alliance 
was  sought  on  every  side.  The  Phodans  were  the  first  to  claim 
it^  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Euboeans,  the 
Locrians,  the  Malians,  and  the  Heracleots.  In  this  flood-tide  of 
power  the  Thebans  longed  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ancient 
enemy  Orchomenus,  to  destroy  the  town,  and  to  seU  the  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves ;  and  from  this  design  they  were  only  diverted  by  the 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  Epaminondas.  But  the  Orchomenians 
were  forced  to  make  their  submission,  and  were  then  re-admitted 
as  members  of  the  Boeotian  confederation.  The  same  lenity  was 
not  extended  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  expelled  from  Boeotia^ 
and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  They  took  refiige,  Hke 
the  Platseans,  at  Athens. 

^  6.  At  the  same  time  Jason  of  PhersB  was  also  extending  his 
mtiuence  and  power.  It  was  known  that  he  was  revolving  some 
important  enterprise,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Persians,  against  the  cities  of  Chalcidic6,  or 
against  the  states  of  southern  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
the  last  seemed  the  most  probable.  He  had  announced  his  inten^ 
tion  of  being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  August  370  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  on 
which  occasion  his  sacrifice  to  the  Delphian  god  was  to  consist  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep^  goats,  and 
swine.  But  it  was  unpleasant  tidings  for  Grecian  ears  to  learn 
that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  presidency  and  management  of 
the  festival,  which  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ajnphictyonic 
Council  In  this  conjuncture  the  alarmed  Delphians  consulted 
the  god  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  case  Jason  approached 
their  treasury,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  would  himself 
take  care  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  despot  was  assassinated  by 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  pubhc  to  give  audience  to  all  comera« 
The  death  of  Jason  was  felt  as  a  relief  \>y  Ot^o^^  vcA  ^b^^rssS^ 
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by  Thebes.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  brothers  Polyphrou 
and  *Polydorus  ;  but  they  possessed  neither  his  ability  nor  his 
power. 

§  7.  The  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  the  contending  parties. 
They  had  not  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  with 
any  pleasure,  for  they  now  dreaded  Thebes  more  than  Sparta. 
But  instead  of  helping  the  latter,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
either  from  obtaining  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose called  upon  the  other  states  to  form  a  new  alliance  upon 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Most  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  joined  this  new  league  ;  but  the  Eleans  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  thus  deprive  themselves  of  their  sove- 
reignty oyer  the  Triphylian  cities. 

Thus  even  the  Peloponnesian  cities  became  independent  of 
Sparta.  But  this  was  not  all.  Never  did  any  state  fall  with 
greater  rapidity.  She  not  only  lost  the  dominion  over  states 
which  she  had  exercised  for  centuries ;  but  two  new  political 
powers  sprung  up  in  the  peninsula,  which  threatened  her  own 
independence.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Arcadian  confedera- 
tion, established  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  the 
second  was  the  new  Messenian  state,  founded  by  Epaminondas 
two  years  later. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  Lacedemonians  had  some  years 
previgusly  broken  up  Mantinea  into  its  five  original  villages, 
and  thus  degraded  it  from  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  Mantineans, 
assisted  by  the  Arcadians  of  various  other  quarters,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Sparta  to  rebuild  their  town. 
Its  restoration  suggested  the  still  more  extensive  scheme  of  a 
imion  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities.  Hitherto  the  Arcadians  had 
been  a  race  and  not  a  nation,  having  nothing  in  conamon  but 
their  name.  The  idea  of  uniting  them  into  a  federal  state  arose 
with  Lycomedes,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  restored  Man- 
tinea.  It  was  expected  that  the  Thebans  and  Argives  would 
lend  their  aid  to  the  project,  which  was  well  received  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  though  opposed  by  Tegea  and  cer- 
tain other  cities  jealous  of  Mantinea.  The  Spartans  would  not 
tamely  allow  such  a  formidable  power  to  spring  up  at  their  very 
doors ;  and,  accordingly,  Agesilaus  marched  with  a  LacedsBmo- 
niau  army  against  Mantinea  (b.c.  370).  But  the  Mantineans 
were  too  prudent  to  venture  on  an  engagement  till  reinforced  by 
the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  assistance ;  and  as 
they  kept  within  their  walls,  Agesilaus,  after  ravaging  their  ter- 
ritory, marched  back  to  Sparta. 

§  6.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  had  been 
watching  an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  Pelopon- 
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nesus.  But  his  views  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Arcadian  union.  He  also  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  Mes- 
senians  to  their  territory.  That  race  had  formerly  lived  under  a 
dynasty  of  their  own  kings ;  but  for  the  last  three  centuries 
their  land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
they  had  been  fugitives  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  re- 
storation of  these  exiles,  now  dispersed  in  various  Hellenic  colo- 
nies, to  their  former  rights,  would  plant  a  bitterly  hostile  neigh- 
bour on  the  very  borders  of  Laconia.  Epaminondas  accordingly 
opened  communications  with  them,  and  numbers  of  them  flocked 
to  his  standard  during  his  march  into  Arcadia,  late  in  the  au- 
timm  of  370  B.C.  He  entered  that  country  shortly  after  Agesi- 
laus  had  quitted  it,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Arcadians,  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  Argives  and  Eleans.  The  combined 
force,  including  the  Thebans,  is  estimated  at  70,000  men.  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  in  reaUty  the  chief  command,  though  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  Boeotarchs,  brought  with  him  choice  bodies 
of  auxiharies  from  Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  and  especially 
the  excellent  cavalry  and  peltasts  of  Thessaly.  But  it  was  the 
Theban  bands  themselves  that  were  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration ;  which,  under  the  inspection  of  Epaminondas,  had 
been  broughjb  into  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
The  Peloponnesian  aUies,  elated  at  the  sight  of  so  large  and  so 
well  appointed  an  army,  pressed  Epaminondas  to  invade  Laconia 
itself  since  his  services  were  no  longer  required  in  Arcadia^  in 
consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Agesilaus.  Although  it  was  now 
mid-winter,  he  resolved,  after  some  hesitation,  to  comply  with 
their  request.  Dividing  his  army  into  four  parts,  he  crossed 
without  any  serious  opposition  ihe  mountains  separating  Ar- 
cadia from  Laconia,  and  reunited  his  forces  at  Sellasia.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Amycl®,  two  or  three  miles  below  Sparta, 
where  he  crossed  the  river  Eurotas,  and  then  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  capital. 

Sparta,  which  was  whoUy  unfortified,  was  now  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  The  women,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  gave  vent  to  their  fears  in  wailing  and  lamentation. 
Moreover,  the  state  was  in  great  danger  from  her  own  intestine 
divisions.  Not  only  was  she  threatened  by  the  customary  dis- 
content of  the  Perioeci  and  Helots,  but  the  large  class  of  poor 
and  discontented  citizens  called  ^  Inferiors,*'  looked  with  anger 
on  the  wealth  and  poUtical  power  of  the  **  Peers.*'*  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  called  for  decisive  measures.  The 
Ephors  ventured  on  the  step  of  offering  freedom  to  such  He- 

*  See  p.  438. 
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lots  as  would  enlist  as  hoplites  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
call  was  responded  to  by  no  fewer  than  6000,  who  now  inspired 
fear  by  their  very  numbers ;  and  the  alarm  was  justified  and 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  body  of  Perioeci  and 
Helots  had  actually  joined  the  Thebans. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pressing  dangers  Sparta  was  saved  by 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  her  aged  king  Agesilaus.  He  re- 
pulsed the  cavalry  of  Epaminondas  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city  ;  and  so  vigorous  were  his  measures  of  defence,  that  Epa- 
minondas abandoned  all  further  attempt  upon  the  city,  and 
proceeded  southwards  as  far  as  Helos  and  Oythium  on  the  coast, 
the  latter  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Sparta.  After  laying  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 

§  9.  Epaminondas  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  two  objects 
for  which  his  march  had  been  undertaken  ;  namely,  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  Arcadian  confederation,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Messenians  as  an  independent  community.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  designs,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
various  Arcadian  cities  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  new  one 
should  be  founded,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  confederation.  Consequently,  a  new  city  was  (milt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Helisson,  called  Megalopolis,  and  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships.  Here  a  synod 
of  deputies  from  the  towns  composing  the  confederation,  allied 
**  The  Ten  Thousand,"  *  was  to  meet  periodically  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.  A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called 
Epantijt  was  also  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  league.  Epa- 
minondas next  founded  the  town  of  Messend.  Its  citadel  was 
placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ithome,  which  had  three  cen- 
turies before  been  so  bravely  defended  by  the  Messenians  against 
the  Spartans  ;  whilst  the  town  itself  was  seated  lower  down  upon 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  connected  with  its  Aero- 
pohs  by  a  continuous  wall.  The  strength  of  its  fortifications 
was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  admiration.  The  territory  at- 
tached to  the  new  city  extended  southwards  to  the  Messenian 
gulf^  and  northwards  to  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  order  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  Epami- 
nondas had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  four  months  after  the 
legal  period  of  his  command  had  expired ;  for  which  offence  he 
and  the  other  Bccotarchs  were  arraigned  on  his  return  to  Thebes. 
But  they  were  honourably  acquitted,  Epaminondas  having  ex- 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  die  if  the  Thehans  would  record  that 
he  was  put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  conquer  her  armies. 

§  10.  So  low  had  Sparta  now  sunk,  that  she  was  &An  to  send 
envoys  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  This  request 
was  acceded  to  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  two  states,  in  which  Sparta  waived  all  her  claims  to 
superiority  and  headship.  It  was  agreed  that  the  command  both 
on  land  and  sea  should  alternate  every  five  days  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  that  their  united  forces  should  occupy  Corinth 
and  guard  the  passes  of  the  Onean  mountains  across  the  isth- 
mus, so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  again  invading  Pelopon- 
nesus. Before  this  position  Epaminondas  appeared  with  his 
army  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  369  ;  and  as  all  his  attempts 
to  draw  on  a  battle  proved  unavailing,  he  resolved  on  forcing  his 
way  through  the  hostile  lines.  Directing  his  march  just  before 
daybreak  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  LacedsBmonians, 
he  succeeded  in  surprising  and  completely  defeating  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  his  aUies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, whilst  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  do  not  appear 
to  have  stirred  from  their  position.  Sicyon  now  deserted  Sparta 
and  joined  the  Theban  alliance ;  but  the  httle  town  of  Phlius 
remained  faithful  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted all  the  attempts  made  to  capture  it.  The  Thebans  were 
also  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Corinth ;  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies  were  still  further  raised  by  ^he  arrival  at 
Leclueum  of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  bringing  2000  mercenary 
Gauls  and  Iberians,  together  with  50  horsemen,  as  a  succour 
from  the  despot  Dionysius.  After  a  while,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  desultory  nature  of  Grecian  warfare,  both 
armies  returned  home  without  having  achieved  anything  of  im- 
portance. 

§  11.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadians,  elate  with  their  newly  acquired 
power,  not  only  believed  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  their 
independence  without  foreign  assistance,  but  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  share  the  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  did  with 
Sparta.  Lycomedes,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  an 
able  and  energetic  citizen  of  Mantinea,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  these  ambitious  views,  and  easily  flattered  the  national  vanity 
of  his  countrymen  by  appeals  to  their  acknowledged  courage  and 
hardihood.  They  responded  to  his  representations  by  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  appointed  him  their 
commander,  and  chose  all  the  officers  whom  he  nominated.  The 
first  exploit  of  Lycomedes  was  to  rescue  the  Argive  troops  in 
Epidaurus,  where  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a 
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body  of  Athenians  and  Corinthiana  under  Chabriaa.  He  then 
marched  into  the  south-western  portion  of  Meaaenia,  where  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Asin6,  defeated  the  Spartan  commander 
Oeranor,  who  had  drawn  out  the  garrison  to  oppose  him,  and 
destroyed  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  probably  by  thia 
expedition  that  the  annihilation  of  the  Spartan  dominion  in  that 
quarter  was  completed.  The  hardihood  and  enterprise  displayed 
in  it  excited  everywhere  both  admiration  and  alarm  ;  but  at 
Thebes  it  also  occasioned  jealousy.  At  the  same  time  circum 
atances  arose  which  tended  to  disunite  the  Arcadians  and  Eleana. 
The  former  objected  to  Elis  resuming  her  sovereignty  over  the 
towns  of  Triphylia,  which  they  had  thought  to  regain  after  the 
decay  of  the  Spartan  supremacy. 

§  12.  During  the  year  368  B.C.  the  Thebans  imdertook  no  ex- 
pedition into  Peloponnesus  ;  but  Pelopidas  conducted  a  Theban 
force  into  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Larissa  and 
other  cities  against  the  designs  of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers,  had  become  despot  of  Pherce  and  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  solicit  peace ;  and  Pe- 
lopidas, after  establishing  a  defensive  league  amongst  the  Thes- 
salian  cities,  marched  into  Macedonia,  when  the  regent  Ptolemy 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans.  Amongst  the  hos- 
tages given  for  the  observance  of  this  -treaty  was  the  youthful 
Philip,  son  of  Aniyntas,  afterwards  the  celebrated  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  remained  for  some  years  at  Thebes. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command 
of  Archidamus,  supported  by  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Diony- 
siuH,  succeeded  in  routing  the  Arcadians  with  great  eJaughter, 
whilst  not  a  single  Lacedcemonian  fell,  whence  the  victory  de- 
rived the  name  of  "  the  Tearless  Battle."  The  news  of  this  defeat 
of  the  Arcadians  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  at  Thebes,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  check  their  presumption,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  Theban  aid. 

§  13.  Epaminondas  now  resolved  on  another  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Achasans  into  the 
Theban  alliance.  Until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  cities  of  Achaia 
had  1>een  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta ;  but  since  that  event 
they  had  remained  free  and  neutral.  On  the  approach  of  Epa- 
minondas they  immediately  submitted,  and  consented  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  allies  of  Thebes.  That  commander,  with  his 
usual  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  any  change  in  their  go- 
vernments. But  this  was  made  a  subject  of  accusation  against 
him  at  home.  The  Arcadians  charged  him  with  having  left  men 
in  power  in  the  Achaean  cities  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first 
opportunity.  These  accusations,  being  supported  by  the  enemies 
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of  Epaminondas,  prevailed :  his  proceedings  in  Achaia  were  re- 
versed ;  democratic  governments  were  established  in  the  various 
Achaean  cities ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Epaminondas  himself 
was  not  re-elected  as  Bccotarch.  But  the  consequence  was  that 
the  exiles  thus  driven  from  the  various  Achsean  cities,  watching 
their  opportunity,  succeeded  in  effecting  counter-revolutions,  and 
afterwards  took  a  decided  part  with  Sparta. 

§  14.  The  Thebans  now  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Persia. 
Ever  since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the  Great  King  had  become 
the  recognised  mediator  between  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  his 
fiat  seemed  indispensable  to  stamp  the  claims  of  that  city  which 
pretended  to  the  headship.  The  recent  achievements  of  Thebes 
might  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  that  position ;  and  at  all  events 
the  alterations  which  she  had  produced  in  the  internal  state  of 
Greece,  by  the  estabUshment  of  Megalopolis  and  Messen^,  seemed 
to  require  for  their  stability  the  sanction  of  a  Persian  rescript. 
For  this  purpose  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  proceeded  to  the  coui't 
of  Susa  apparently  in  the  years  3B7-366  B.c.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  other  deputies  from  the  allies  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence. Pelopidas  may  probably  have  pleaded  the  former  ser- 
vices of  Thebes  towards  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  as  well  as  in  having  opposed  the  expedition 
of  Agesilaus  into  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  which  influenced  the 
decision  of  the  Persian  king  would  doubtless  be  that  Thebes  was 
now  the  strongest  state  in  Greece  ;  for  it  was  evidently  easier  to 
exercise  Persian  ascendency  there  by  her  means,  than  through  a 
weaker  power.  Pelopidas  had  therefore  only  to  ask  his  own  terms. 
A  rescript  was  issued  declaring  the  independence  of  Messen^  and 
Amphipolis  ;  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  in  ordinary ;  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  of  Greece ; 
and  the  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the  subject  of  the 
Triphylian  cities  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  power ; 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  and  on  account  of  the 
estrangement  now  subsisting  between  Arcadia  and  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  and  Arcadian  envoys  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
secure  better  terms  for  their  own  states.  Antiochus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Arcadia,  on  his  return  to  Megalopolis,  vented  his 
displeasure  by  a  most  depreciatory  report  to  the  Ten  Thousalid 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  duiing  his  journey.  There  were  armies, 
he  said,  of  cooks,  confectioners,  wine-bearers,  and  the  like,  but 
not  a  single  man  fit  to  fight  against  Greeks  ;  and  even  the  vaunted 
golden  plane-tree  itself,  he  afi&rmed,  was  too  small  to  afford  shade 
for  a  single  grasshopper.  The  Thebans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
the  most  of  their  success.     Deputies  from  the  aUied  cities  were 
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BummoDed  to  Thebee  to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read ;  bat  it  was 
coldly  received  by  all  present.  Lycomedes,  the  Arcadian  envoy, 
even  protested  against  the  headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and 
asserted  that  the  aUied  synod  should  not  be  exclusiyely  convened 
in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war.  After  some  angry 
language,  the  Arcadians  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and  the 
other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.  Nor  were 
the  Thebans  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript 
recognized  by  sending  it  round  to  the  various  cities  separately. 

§  15.  It  was,  in  aU  probabihty,  during  a  mission  undertaken 
by  Pelopidas  and  Lsmenias,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  rescript  in  Theoudy  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece,  that  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Pherae.  That  tyrant  met  them  at  Pharsalus  under  all 
the  appearances  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their  being  with- 
out guards  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  to  Pheree.  Such  value 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Pelopidas  that  his  imprisonment 
induced  several  of  the  Thessahan  partizans  of  Thebes  to  submit 
to  Alexander.  Even  the  Athenians  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  treacherous  breach  of  pubHc  fEuth,  and  sent 
Autocles  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes  and  1000  hopHtes  to  the 
support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the  justly  incensed  Thebans 
had  despatched  an  army  of  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  to 
recover  or  avenge  their  favourite  citizen.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  commanded  by  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  we  have  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
Ba3otarch.  Their  present  commanders  were  utterly  incom- 
petent. They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  army 
was  in  such  danger  from  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Athenians,  that  its  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily, 
however,  Epaminondas  was  serving  as  a  hophte  in  the  ranks. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now  called  to  the 
command,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  Here  the  unsuccessful  Boeotarchs  were  disgraced,  and 
Epaminondas,  whose  reputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly 
than  ever,  was  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  second  Theban  army  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pe- 
lopidas. Directed  by  his  superior  skill,  the  enterprise  proved 
successful.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  Hfe  of  his  friend,  Epami- 
nondas avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such  extremities  as  might 
induce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidas  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his 
treachery. 
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§  16.  The  acquirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  some  com- 
pensation to  the  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of 
their  frontier.  The  possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was  now  seized  by  a 
party  of  exiles  favourable  to  the  Theban  interest,  and  inmie- 
diately  occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  want  of  zeal  manifested  by  their  Peloponneeian 
allies  in  not  assisting  them  in  the  affair  of  Oropus ;  and  Lyco- 
medes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  Theban  ascendency,  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens.  He  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
to  that  city,  where  he  was  favourably  received,  and  preliminary 
arrangements  made  for  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  he 
was  assassinated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  negotiation?,  however,  proceeded.  Callistratus  was  sent 
from  Athens  as  ambassador  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
whilst  Epaminondas  hastened  from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  machinations  of  the  eloquent  Athenian.  But  though 
Epaminondas  here  displayed  his  ready  talent  in  debate,  he  was 
unsuccessful  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with 
Thebes. 

§  17.  This  connexion  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  seizing  Co- 
rinth by  surprise.  She  was  not  only  at  peace  but  in  aUiance 
with  that  city  ;  and  her  auxiUaries  were  serving  in  the  Corinthian 
forts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
her  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  a  reinforcement  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth.*  But 
the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cenchress  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service, 
yet  with  all  the  appearance  of  good  will.  Though  thus  saved 
for  the.  moment,  this  step  had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  st«te 
of  isolation ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  open  negotiations 
with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their  overtures  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  allies  was  then  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  their  case,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confe- 
derates to  follow  their  example  in  concluding  a  peace  with 
Thebes,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  the  independence  of  each 
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Bummoned  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read ;  bat  it  was 
coldly  received  by  all  present.  Lycomedes,  the  Arcadian  envoy, 
even  protested  against  the  headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and 
asserted  that  the  allied  synod  should  not  be  exclusively  convened 
in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war.  After  some  angry 
language,  the  Arcadians  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and  the 
other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.  Nor  were 
the  Thebans  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript 
recognized  by  sending  it  round  to  the  various  cities  separately. 

§  16.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during  a  mission  undertaken 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  rescript  in  Theoudy  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece,  that  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Pherae.  That  tyrant  met  them  at  Fharsalus  under  all 
the  appearances  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their  being  with- 
out guards  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  to  Fheree.  Such  value 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Pelopidas  that  his  imprisonment 
induced  several  of  the  Thessahan  {Murtizans  of  Thebes  to  submit 
to  Alexander.  Even  the  Athenians  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  treacherous  breach  of  public  fEuth,  and  sent 
Autocles  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes  and  1000  hoplites  to  the 
support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the  justly  incensed  Thebans 
had  despatched  an  army  of  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  to 
recover  or  avenge  their  favourite  citizen.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  commanded  by  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  we  have  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
Ba3otarch.  Their  present  commanders  were  utterly  incom- 
petent. They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  army 
was  in  such  danger  from  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Athenians,  that  its  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily, 
however,  Epaminondas  was  serving  as  a  hoplite  in  the  ranks. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now  called  to  the 
command,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  Here  the  unsuccessful  Bo^otarchs  were  disgraced,  and 
Epaminondas,  whose  reputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly 
than  ever,  was  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  second  Theban  army  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pe- 
lopidas. Directed  by  his  superior  skill,  the  enterprise  proved 
suficessfuL  Anxious,  however,  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  Epami- 
nondas avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such  extremities  as  might 
induce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidas  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counter- 
bdJance  the  advantages  wMcb.  Alexander  had  derived  from  his 
treachery. 
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§  16.  The  acquirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  some  com- 
pensation to  the  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of 
their  frontier.  The  possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was  now  seized  by  a 
party  of  exiles  favourable  to  the  Theban  interest,  and  imme- 
diately occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  want  of  zeal  manifested  by  their  Peloponnesian 
allies  in  not  assisting  them  in  the  a£fair  of  Oropus ;  and  Lyco- 
medes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  Theban  ascendency,  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens.  He  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
to  that  city,  where  he  was  favourably  received,  and  preliminary 
arrangements  made  for  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  he 
was  assassinated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  negotiations,  however,  proceeded.  Callistratus  was  sent 
from  Athens  as  ambassador  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
whilst  Epaminondas  hastened  from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  machinations  of  the  eloquent  Athenian .  But  though 
Epaminondas  here  displayed  his  ready  talent  in  debate,  he  was 
unsuccessful  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with 
Thebes. 

§  17.  This  connexion  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  seizing  Co- 
rinth by  surprise.  She  was  not  only  at  peace  but  in  aUiance 
with  that  city ;  and  her  auxiharies  were  serving  in  the  Corinthian 
forts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
her  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  a  reinforcement  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth:  But 
the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cenchresa  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service, 
yet  with  all  the  appearance  of  good  wilL  Though  thus  saved 
for  the.  moment,  this  step  had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state 
of  isolation ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  open  negotiations 
with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their  overtures  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  allies  was  then  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  their  case,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confe- 
derates to  follow  their  example  in  conchidm^  Ob  ^^^a^  ^qnS!!(^ 
Thebes,  the  tenuB  of  which  were  to  be  the  mdei^xAeii^ife  oi^'^^o^ 
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individual  city,  including  Messen^  ;  but  without  recognizing  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  or  entering  into  any  formal  aUiance  with 
her.  On  this  basis  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
cities  ;  but  as  the  Thebans  made  the  independence  of  Messen^ 
an  indispensable  condition,  Sparta  resolutely  refused  to  join  it, 
and  the  larger  states  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  Arcadia, 
and  others,  still  remained  at  war. 

$  18.  Athens  availed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of 
Greece  to  extend  her  maritime  empire.  She  had  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  dread  any  opposition  from  Sparta ;  and  she  accordingly 
sent  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  .£gean  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus,  who  succeeded  in  conquering  Samos,  and  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  Potidaea,  Pydna,  Meth5n6,  and  it  is  said 
even  of  Olynthus  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  was 
menaced  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet.  Epa- 
minondas,  jealous  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  had  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  try  their  strength  on  a  new  element. 
Sparta,  he  said,  was  humbled ;  it  was  not  she,  but  Athens, 
who  was  now  their  prominent  enemy ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  rest  content  till  they  had  transferred  to  the  Theban  Cad-- 
mea  the  Propykda  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  A 
fleet  of  100  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he  himself  appointed 
to  the  command ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  induce  them  to  break  with  Athens.  It  was  with 
this  fleet  that  Epaminondas  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  in  b.c. 
363.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  effected  little, — at  least  no- 
thing splendid  is  recorded — and  this  expedition  proved  both  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Thebans  by  sea. 

§  19.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelopidas  led  an 
expedition  into  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  PhersB.  Strong 
complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  that  despot  arrived  at  Thebes,  and 
Pelopidas,  who  probably  also  burned  to  avenge  his  private 
wrongs,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans  to  send  him  into  Thessaly 
to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  collected  were  fieur 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander ;  and  when  informed  at 
Pharsalus,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  remarked  that  it  was  so  much  the  better,  since 
there  would  be  more  for  him  to  conquer.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  hills  of  Cynoscephalae ;  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  routed ; 
and  Pelopidas,  observing  his  hated  enemy  endeavouring  to  raDy 
them,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  rage  that,  regardless  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  he  rushed  impetuously  forwards  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  back  within 
the  ranks  of  his  guards,  followed  impetuously  by  Pelopidas,  who 
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was  Boon  slain,  fighting  with  desperate  bravery.  Although  the 
army  of  Alexander  was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  deprived  the  Thebans  and  their  Thessa- 
lian  allies  of  all  the  joy  which  they  would  otherwise  have  felt 
at  their  victory.  The  Thebans,  however,  subsequently  avenged 
the  death  of  their  general  by  sending  a  fresh  force  of  7000  hop- 
Utes  into  Thessaly ;  with  which  they  compelled  Alexander  to 
relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  actual  limits  of  Pherse,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Thebes.  The  Thebans  thus  acquired  greater  influence  than  they 
had  ever  before  enjoyed  in  Northern  Greece. 

§  20.  Meantime  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. It  has  been  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Eleans  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian  towns, 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arca- 
dians. The  Eleans  also  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  hilly  ground 
lying  north  of  the  Alpheus,  containing  Lasion  and  some  other 
towns  which  had  been  included  in  the  Arcadian  league.  They 
seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  afterwards  took  formal  possession  of  the  sacred 
district  of  Olympia.  Other  acts  of  hostihty  had  occurred  between 
the  Eleans  and  Arcadians,  and  the  former  had  called  in  Che 
assistance  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  In  364  B.C.  the  Ajrcadians  were  still  in  possession  of 
Olympia;  and  as  the  Olympic  festival  occurred  in  that  year, 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  situation  to  transfer  the  presi- 
dency of  the  games  from  the  Eleans  to  the  Pisatans,  who  had 
long  laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would 
assert  their  rights  by  force ;  and  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
resist  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  not  only  by  a  large  army  of 
their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  their  aUies.  The  festival  had 
already  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  performed,  and 
the  wrestling  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans, 
and  their  allies  the  Achscans,  were  observed  approaching  the 
sacred  ground.  The  Arcadians  inmiediately  rushed  to  arms,  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Cladeus,  to  prevent  their 
approach.  The  Eleans  advanced  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but 
were  finally  repulsed  and  obHged  to  retire.  On  this  occasion 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  deity  himself  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  the  majestic  Jove  of  Phidias  looked  down  with 
calm  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honour  of 
celebrating  his  festival  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  them- 
selves by  striking  the  104th  Olympiad  out  of  the  list  of  the 
festivab. 

§  21.  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  the  Eleans,  the  Arcadians 
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carried  their  insolence  to  the  extent  of  sacrilege,  by  despoiling 
the  rich  temples  of  Olyuipia.  But  this  act  ripened  the  seeds 
of  disunion  which  were  already  springing  up  among  the  Arca- 
dians themselves.  The  assembly  of  Man  tinea  passed  an  act  re- 
nouncing all  participation  in  the  sacred  spoil,  and  though  the 
Ten  Thousand  attempted  at  &rst  to  seize  the  leading  men  at 
Mantinea  as  traitors  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  of  the 
Mantineans  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sacred  treasures 
were  so  evidently  just,  that  even  their  opponents  were  at  length 
shamed  into  them.  Accoixlingly  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Elctons,  who  were  restored  to  all  their  rights  with  regard  to 
Olympia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported  the  Eleans,  the 
Mantineans  were  naturally  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
the  former  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the 
Tegeans,  favoured  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of 
Theban  influence  in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  a  garrison  of  300  Boeotians.  The  Thebans  viewed 
the  success  of  the  Mantineans  and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion; 
and  when  the  peace,  recently  concluded,  was  sworn  to  at  Tegea, 
they  seized  the  principal  members  of  the  Spartan  party.  Ihe 
news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with  great  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  desjjatched  by 
the  Mantineans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  citizens. 
Hereupon  the  Theban  harmost  released  the  prisoners,  protesting 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  of 
a  Spartan  force,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a  party  within  the 
walls  in  order  to  seize  I'egea.  The  Mantineans  and  their  party, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apology,  but  sent  envoys 
to  Thebes,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  harmost.  Epami- 
nondas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  harmost's  conduct,  and  bade  the 
envoys  carry  back  word  that  he  would  himself  soon  lead  an 
army  into  Arcadia.  The  Mantineans  and  their  partisans  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  war,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

§  22.  These  events  occurred  in  362  B.C.,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Epaminondas  undertook  his  fourth  and  last  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  which  threatened 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in  that  country,  and  ultimately  to 
lead  to  an  alliance  between  it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives 
for  his  expedition.  His  army  was  numerous,  and  included 
many  troops  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched  without 
opposition  to  Tegea,  where  he  was  joined  by  such  of  the 
Arcadians  and  other  Pcloponnesians  as  were  favourable  to  the 
Theban  cause.     The  other  party  concentrated  themselves  at 
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Mantinea,  whither  the  aged  Agesilaus  was  marching  with  a  Lace- 
daBmonian  force,  whilst  Athenian  succours  were  also  expected. 
Epaminondas,  whose  movements  were  characterized  by  decision 
and  rapidity,  resolved  to  siirprise  Sparta  in  the  absence  of  Age- 
silaus by  a  sudden  march  upon  it.  Providentially,  however,  a 
swift  Cretan  runner  overtook  Agesilaus  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate 
the  attempt  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  that  commander 
actually  entered  the  city,  yet  he  found  the  streets  and  houses  so 
well  defended,  that  he  was  fain  to  retire.  The  alarm  caused  by 
this  diversion  had  however  occasioned  the  recall  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  destined  for  Mantinea,  and  Epaminondas  took 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  that 
place.  Fortunately  for  the  Mantineans,  the  Athenian  cavalry 
had  reached  their  city  an  hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of 
Epaminondas,  and  though  hungry  and  tired  with  their  march, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse.  Epa- 
minondas now  fell  back  upon  Tegea. 

§  23.  Thus  both  these  well  planned  manoeuvres  were  acci- 
dentally frustrated.  As  the  enemy  had  now  succeeded  in  con* 
centrating  their  forces  at  Mantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  general 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  plain  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
though  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofty  mountains.  In  length  it  is  about  ten  miles,  whilst 
its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  eight.  About  four  miles  south  of 
Mantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and  here  the 
Lacedsemonians  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  position.  Epa- 
minondas, in  marching  northwards  from  Tegea,  inchned  to  the 
left,  so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  Msenalus,  which  bounds  the 
plain  on  the  west.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epa- 
minondas ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  groimd  arms.  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  inferred  that  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  battle 
that  day  ;  and  so  strong  was  this  persuasion,  that  they  left  their 
ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  off  their  breastplates 
and  unbridled  their  horses.  But  meanwhile  Epaminondas  was 
making  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  His  plan  very  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  chief  reliance  was 
upon  the  Boeotian  troops,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  column  of 
extraordinary  depth.  The  enemy  at  length  became  aware  of  his 
intentions  and  hurried  into  their  ranks ;  but  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  Theban  hopUtes,  who 
bore  down  all  before  them.  The  Mantineans  and  Lacedae- 
monians turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example. 
ITie  day  was  won ;  but  Epaminondas,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
raiiks,  fell  pierced  with  a  mortal  woimd.    His  fall  occasioned 
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gummoned  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read ;  but  it  was 
coldly  received  by  all  present.  Lycomedes,  the  Arcadian  envoy, 
even  protested  against  the  headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  and 
asserted  that  the  allied  synod  should  not  be  exclusively  convened 
in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war.  After  some  angry 
language,  the  Arcadians  withdrew  horn  the  assembly,  and  the 
other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.  Nor  were 
the  Thebans  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript 
recognized  by  sending  it  round  to  the  various  cities  separately. 

§  15.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during  a  mission  imdertaken 
by  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  rescript  in  Thessaly  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece,  that  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Phene.  That  tyrant  met  them  at  Pharsalus  under  all 
the  appearances  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their  being  with- 
out guards  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  to  PhersB.  Such  value 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Pelopidas  that  his  imprisonment 
induced  several  of  the  Thessahan  partizans  of  Thebes  to  submit 
to  Alexander.  Even  the  Athenians  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  treacherous  breach  of  pubUc  futh,  and  sent 
Autocles  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes  and  1000  hoplites  to  the 
support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the  justly  incensed  Thebans 
had  despatched  an  army  of  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  to 
recover  or  avenge  their  favourite  citizen.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  commanded  by  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  we  have  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
Boeotarch.  Their  present  commanders  were  utterly  incom- 
petent. They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  army 
was  in  such  danger  from  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Athenians,  that  its  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily, 
however,  Epaminondas  was  serving  as  a  hopUte  in  the  ranks. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now  called  to  the 
command,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  Here  the  imsuccessful  Bocotarchs  were  disgraced,  and 
Epaminondas,  whose  reputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly 
than  ever,  was  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  second  Theban  army  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Pe- 
lopidas. Directed  by  his  superior  skill,  the  enterprise  proved 
successful  Anxious,  however,  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  Epami- 
nondas avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such  extremities  as  might 
induce  him  to  make  away  with  Pelopidas  ;  and  thus,  though  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his 
treachery. 
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§  16.  The  acquirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  some  com- 
pensation to  the  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of 
their  frontier.  The  possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was  now  seized  by  a 
party  of  exiles  favourable  to  the  Theban  interest,  and  imme- 
diately occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  want  of  zeal  manifested  by  their  Peloponnesian 
allies  in  not  assisting  them  in  the  affair  of  Oropus ;  and  Lyco- 
medes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  Theban  ascendency,  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens.  He  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
to  that  city,  where  he  was  favourably  received,  and  preliminary 
arrangements  made  for  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  he 
was  assassinated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  negotiations,  however,  proceeded.  Callistratus  was  sent 
from  Athens  as  ambassador  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
whilst  Epaminondas  hastened  from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  machinations  of  the  eloquent  Athenian .  But  though 
Epaminondas  here  displayed  his  ready  talent  in  debate,  he  was 
unsuccessful  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with 
Thebes. 

§  17.  This  connexion  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  seizing  Co- 
rinth by  surprise.  She  was  not  only  at  peace  but  in  aUiance 
with  that  city  ;  and  her  auxiharies  were  serving  in  the  Corinthian 
forts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
her  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  a  reinforcement  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth:  But 
the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  CenchresB ;  and 
at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service, 
yet  with  all  the  appearance  of  good  wilL  Though  thus  saved 
for  the.  moment,  this  step  had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state 
of  isolation ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  open  negotiations 
with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their  overtures  were  weU  re- 
ceived by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  aUies  was  then  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  their  case,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confe- 
derates to  follow  their  example  in  concluding  a  pea^ce  ^'k^^Jdl 
Thebes,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  tYis  m^«e^u'\«iis»  ^"i  ^^i3ft. 
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individual  city,  including  Messen^  ;  but  without  recognizing  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  or  entering  into  any  formal  aUianoe  with 
her.  On  this  basis  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Phhus,  Epidaurus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
cities  ;  but  as  the  Thebans  made  the  independence  of  Messen^ 
an  indispensable  condition,  Sparta  resolutely  refused  to  join  it» 
and  the  larger  states  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta,  Arcadia, 
and  others,  still  remained  at  war. 

$  18.  Athens  availed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of 
Greece  to  extend  her  maritime  empire.  She  had  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  dread  any  opposition  from  Sparta ;  and  she  acoordin^y 
sent  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  iEgean  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus,  who  succeeded  in  conquering  Samos,  and  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  Potidaca,  Pydna,  Methon^,  and  it  is  said 
even  of  Olynthus  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  was 
menaced  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet.  £pa- 
minondas,  jealous  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  had  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  try  their  strength  on  a  new  element. 
Sparta,  he  said,  was  humbled ;  it  was  not  she,  but  Athens, 
who  was  now  their  prominent  enemy ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  rest  content  till  they  had  transferred  to  the  Theban  Cad> 
mea  the  Propykea  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  A 
fleet  of  100  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he  himself  appointed 
to  the  command ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  induce  them  to  break  with  Athens.  It  was  with 
this  fleet  that  Epaminondas  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  in  B.O. 
363.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  effected  httle, — at  least  no- 
thing splendid  is  recorded — and  this  expedition  proved  both  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Thebans  by  sea. 

§  19.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelopidaa  led  an 
expedition  into  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Pherse.  Strong 
complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  that  despot  arrived  at  Thebes,  and 
Pelopidas,  who  probably  also  burned  to  avenge  his  private 
wrongs,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans  to  send  him  into  Theesaly 
to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  coUected  were  hi 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander  ;  and  when  informed  at 
Pharsalus,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  remarked  that  it  was  so  much  the  better,  since 
there  would  be  more  for  him  to  conquer.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  hills  of  CynoscephaJxe ;  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  routed ; 
and  Pelopidas,  observing  his  hated  enemy  endeavouring  to  rally 
them,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  rage  that,  regardleea  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  he  rushed  impetuously  forwards  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  back  within 
the  ranks  of  his  guards,  followed  impetuously  by  Pelopidas,  who 
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was  boon  slain,  fighting  with  desperate  bravery.  Although  the 
army  of  Alexander  was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  deprived  the  Thebans  and  their  Thessa* 
lian  allies  of  all  the  joy  which  they  would  otherwise  have  felt 
at  their  victory.  The  Thebans,  however,  subsequently  avenged 
the  death  of  their  general  by  sending  a  fresh  force  of  7000  hop* 
lites  into  Thessaly ;  with  which  they  compelled  Alexander  to 
relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  actual  limits  of  Pheree,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Thebes.  The  Thebans  thus  acquired  greater  influence  than  they 
had  ever  before  enjoyed  in  Northern  Greece. 

§  20.  Meantime  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia. It  has  been  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Eleans  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian  towns, 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arca- 
dians. The  Eleans  also  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  hilly  ground 
lying  north  of  the  Alpheus,  containing  Lasion  and  some  other 
towns  which  had  been  included  in  the  Arcadian  league.  They 
seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  afterwards  took  formal  possession  of  the  sacred 
district  of  Olympia.  Other  acts  of  hostihty  had  occurred  between 
the  Eleans  and  Arcadians,  and  the  former  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  Li  364  B.C.  the  Arcadians  were  still  in  possession  of 
Olympia ;  and  as  the  Olympic  festival  occurred  in  that  year, 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  situation  to  transfer  the  presi- 
dency of  the  games  from  the  Eleans  to  the  Pisatans,  who  had 
long  laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would 
assert  their  rights  by  force ;  and  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
Insist  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  not  only  by  a  hu^e  army  of 
their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  their  allies,  llie  festival  had 
already  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  performed,  and 
the  wrestUng  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans, 
and  their  allies  the  Achaoans,  were  observed  approaching  the 
sacred  ground.  The  Arcadians  immediately  rushed  to  arms,  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Cladeus,  to  prevent  their 
approach.  The  Eleans  advanced  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but 
were  finally  repulsed  and  obhged  to  retire.  On  this  occasion 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  deity  himself  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  the  majestic  Jove  of  Phidias  looked  down  with 
oalm  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honour  of 
celebrating  his  festival  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  them- 
selves by  striking  the  104th  Olympiad  out  of  the  list  of  the 
festivals. 

§  21.  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  the  Eleans,  the  Arcadians 

Y  2 
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carried  their  insolence  to  the  extent  of  sacrilege,  by  despoiling 
the  rich  temples  of  Olympia.  But  this  act  ripened  the  seeds 
of  disunion  which  were  already  springing  up  among  the  Arca- 
dians themselves.  The  assembly  of  Mantinca  passed  an  act  re- 
nouncing all  participation  in  the  sacred  spoil,  and  though  the 
Ten  Thousand  attempted  at  first  to  seize  the  leading  men  at 
Mantinea  as  traitors  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  of  the 
Mantineans  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sacred  treasures 
were  so  evidently  juat,  that  even  their  opponents  were  at  length 
shamed  into  them.  Accordingly  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Eleans,  who  were  restored  to  all  their  rights  with  r^ard  to 
Olympia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported  the  £leans,  the 
Mantineans  were  naturally  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
the  former  ;  wliilst  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the 
Tegeans,  favoured  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of 
Theban  influence  in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  a  garrison  of  300  Bojotians.  The  Thebans  viewed 
the  success  of  the  Mantineans  and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion ; 
and  when  the  peace,  recently  concluded,  was  sworn  to  at  Tege% 
they  seized  the  principal  members  of  the  Spartan  party.  Ihe 
news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with  great  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  despatched  by 
the  Mantineans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  citizens. 
Hereupon  the  Theban  harmost  released  the  prisoners,  protesting 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  of 
a  Spartan  force,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a  party  within  the 
walls  in  order  to  seize  Tegea.  The  Mantineans  and  their  party, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apolog}',  but  sent  envoys 
to  Thebes,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  harmost.  Epami- 
nondas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  harmost's  conduct,  and  bade  the 
envoys  carry  back  word  that  he  would  himself  soon  lead  an 
army  into  Arcadia.  The  Mantineans  and  their  partisans  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  war,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedsomonians. 

§  22.  These  events  occurred  in  3G2  B.C.,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Epaminondas  undertook  his  fourth  and  last  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  which  threatened 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in  that  country,  and  ultimately  to 
lead  to  an  aUianco  between  it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives 
for  his  expedition.  His  army  was  numerous,  and  included 
many  troops  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched  without 
opposition  to  Tegea,  where  he  was  joined  by  such  of  the 
ilrcadians  and  other  Pe\opoxiiies5v«ifi  as  were  favourable  to  the 
Theban  cause.     Tlie  o\.\i©t  p«t\,^  <iQ\i<5WD^T^\^  V^^\&&i^^  at 
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Mantinea,  whither  the  aged  Agesilaua  was  marching  with  a  Laoe- 
dsBmonian  force,  whilst  Athenian  succours  were  also  expected. 
Epaminondas,  whose  movements  were  characterized  by  decision 
and  rapidity,  resolved  to  surprise  Sparta  in  the  absence  of  Age- 
silaus  by  a  sudden  march  upon  it.  Providentially,  however,  a 
swift  Cretan  runner  overtook  Agesilaus  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate 
the  attempt  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  that  commander 
actually  entered  the  city,  yet  he  found  the  streets  and  houses  so 
weU  defended,  that  he  was  fain  to  retire.  The  alarm  caused  by 
this  diversion  had  however  occasioned  the  recall  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  destined  for  Mantinea,  and  Epaminondas  took 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  that 
place.  Fortimately  for  the  Mantineans,  the  Athenian  cavalry 
had  reached  their  city  an  hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of 
Epaminondas,  and  though  hungry  and  tired  with  their  march, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse.  Epa- 
minondas now  fell  back  upon  Tegea. 

§  23.  Thus  both  these  well  planned  manoeuvres  were  acci- 
dentally frustrated.  As  the  enemy  had  now  succeeded  in  con* 
centrating  their  forces  at  Mantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  general 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  plain  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
though  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofty  moimtains.  In  length  it  is  about  ten  miles,  whilst 
its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  eight.  About  four  miles  south  of 
Mantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and  here  the 
LacedfiBmonians  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  position.  Epa- 
minondas, in  marching  northwards  from  Tegea,  inclined  to  the 
left,  so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  Maonalus,  which  boimds  the 
plain  on  the  west.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epa- 
minondas ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  ground  arms.  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  inferred  that  he  did  not  mean  to  offer  battle 
that  day  ;  and  so  strong  was  this  persuasion,  that  they  left  their 
ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  off  their  breastplates 
and  unbridled  their  horses.  But  meanwhile  Epaminondas  was 
making  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  His  plan  very  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  chief  reliance  was 
upon  the  Boeotian  troops,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  column  of 
extraordinary  depth.  The  enemy  at  length  became  aware  of  his 
intentions  and  hurried  into  their  ranks ;  but  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  Theban  hoplites,  who 
bore  down  all  before  them.  The  Mantineans  and  Lacedse- 
monians  turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example. 
The  day  was  won  ;  but  Epaminondas,  who  fought  in  the  fot««\sse^ 
rai\ks,  fell  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound.    Bi%  ttiX  t^^^assvssw^ 
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suoli  ooDstematioQ  among  his  troops,  that  although  the  enemy 
were  in  fiill  flight,  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  their  advantage, 
and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  Hence  both  sides  subse- 
quently claimed  the  victory  and  erected  trophies,  though  it  was 
Uie  LacedaDmonians  who  sent  a  herald  to  request  the  bodies  of 
the  slain. 

Epaminondas  was  carried  off  the  field  with  the  spear-head  still 
fixed  in  his  breast.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  uhield  was 
safe,  and  that  the  victory  was  gained,  he  inquired  for  lolaidas 
and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand. Being  informed  that  both  were  slain :  **  Then,*^  he  ob- 
served, ''you  must  make  peace."  After  this  he  ordered  the 
spear-head  to  be  withdrawn ;  when  the  gush  of  blood  which 
followed  soon  terminated  his  Hfe.  Thus  died  this  truly  great 
man  ;  and  never  was  there  one  whose  title  to  that  epithet  has 
been  less  disputed.  Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  his  praise,  and 
some  of  the  first  men  of  Greece  subsequently  took  him  for  their 
model  With  him  the  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  began 
and  ended.  His  last  advice  was  adopted,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded probably  before  the  Theban  army  quitted  Peloponnesus. 
Its  basis  was  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo — ^to  leave  everything 
as  it  was,  to  acknowledge  the  Arcadian  constitution  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Messen^.  Sparta  alone  refused  to  join  it  on 
account  of  the  last  article,  but  she  was  not  supported  by  her 
allies. 

§  24.  Agesilaus  had  Uved  to  see  the  empire  of  Sparta  extin- 
guished by  her  hated  rival.  Thus  curiously  had  the  prophecy 
been  fulfilled,  which  warned  Sparta  of  the  evils  awaiting  her 
under  a  ''  lame  sovereignty."  But  Agesilaus  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned all  hope ;  and  he  and  his  son  Archidamus  now  directed 
their  views  towards  the  east  as  the  quarter  from  which  Spartan 
power  might  stiU  be  resuscitated.  At  the  age  of  80  the  indo- 
mitable old  man  proceeded  with  a  force  of  1000  hoplites  to  assist 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  revolt  against  Persia.  The  age  and 
insignificant  appearance  of  the  veteran  warrior  made  him,  how- 
ever, a  butt  for  Egyptian  ridicule,  and  he  was  not  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  command.  But  in  spite  of  this  affront  he  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  army  on  an  expedition  into  Phoenicia. 
During  the  absence  of  Tachos,  Nectanebis  rose  against  him^  and 
being  supported  by  Agesilaus,  obtained  the  throne  of  £!gypt. 
Nectanebis  rewarded  this  service  with  a  present  of  230  talents. 
3ut  Agesilaus  did  not  live  to  carry  this  money  home  to  Sparta. 
He  died  on  his  road  to  Cyren6,  where  he  had  intended  to  embark 
for  Greece.  His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly 
buried  in  Sp€u*ta.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardiidamus  IIL 
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CHAPTER  XLT. 

HI8T0BT  OF  THE  SICILIAN  GREEKS  FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ABHAHENT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  TIMOLEON. 

§  1.  Revolutions  at  Syracuse.  Dionysitis  the  Elder  seizes  the  despotism. 
§  2.  His  successes.  §  3.  His  poetical  compositions.  Plato  visits  Syracuse. 
§  4.  Death  of  Dionysius.  His  character.  Story  of  Damocles.  §  5.  Acces* 
lion  of  the  yomiger  Dionysius.  Second  visit  of  Plato.  Banishment  of  Dion. 
Third  visit  of  Plato.  §  6.  Dion  expels  Dionysius,  and  becomes  master  of 
Syracuse.  §  7.  Assassination  of  Dion.  §  8.  Revolutions  at  Syracuse. 
The  Syracusans  invoke  the  aid  of  Corinth.  §  9.  Character  of  Timoleon. 
§  10.  His  successes.  Surrender  of  Dionysius  and  conquest  of  Syracose. 
§  11.  Moderation  of  Timoleon.  He  remodels  the  constitution.  §  12. 
Defeats  the  Carthaginians  at  the  Crimesus.  §  13.  Deposes  the  Sicilian 
despots.  §  14.  Retires  into  a  private  station.  His  great  popularity  and 
death. 

f  1.  The  affairs  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  an  important  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  After  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  B.C.  413,  the  constitution  of 
Sjrracuse  was  rendered  still  more  democratical  by  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which  Diocles,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  took  the  chief 
part  in  drawing  up.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  B.C.  410,  Hermo> 
crates,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Athenian  invasion,  was  ba- 
nished ;  and  Diocles  thus  obtained  for  a  time  the  undisputed 
direction  of  the  Syracusau  government.  But  two  years  after* 
wards  Diocles  was  in  his  turn  banished  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  success  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  Mean- 
time Hermocrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  and  collected  a  con- 
siderable force  at  Selinus,  from  whence  he  carried  on  hostilities 
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against  the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies  with  considerable 
success,  and  thus  secured  a  strong  party  at  Syracuse  in  his 
favour.  Kelyuig  u^)on  this  circumstance,  he  endeavoured  to  effect 
his  restoration  by  force,  but  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  enter 
Syracuse  by  night,  b.c.  407.  This  state  of  things  opened  the 
way  for  a  still  more  daring  and  successful  aspirant.  1'his  was 
the  celebrated  Dionysius,  the  son  of  a  person  also  named  Her- 
mocrates.  Dionysius  was  of  humble  oiigin,  but  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  pubhc  office.  He  had  taken 
an  active  ^mrt  in  the  enterprise  of  Hermocrates  just  mentioned, 
in  which  he  had  been  wounded  and  given  out  for  dead, — a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  he  escaped  a  sentence  of  banishment. 
After  the  death  of  Hermocrates,  the  domestic  discontents  of  the 
S}Tacu8ans  were  still  further  fomented  by  another  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  406  B.C.,  during  which  they  took  and  plun- 
dered Agrigeutum.  Dionysius,  who  now  headed  the  party  of 
Hermocrates,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevaiHng  discontent^  in  an 
artful  address  to  the  assembly  attributed  the  fall  of  Agrigentum 
to  the  incomi>eteuce  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  *and  succeeded 
in  procuring  their  deposition,  and  the  appointment  of  others  in 
their  stead,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one.  His  advent  to  power 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  exiles  of 
his  party.  His  next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  his  colleagues  by  ac- 
cusing them  of  treachery  and  corruption,  and  to  procure  his 
own  sole  apix>intment  with  unhmited  and  irresponsible  au- 
thority. The  remaining  steps  towards  a  despotism  were  easy. 
Under  pretence  that  his  life  had  been  attempted,  he  obtained  a 
body-guard  of  1000  men  for  his  protection  ;  by  whose  means  he 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  openly  seized  upon  the 
supreme  power,  B.C.  405. 

§  2.  Dionysius  first  directed  his  arms  against  Naxos,  Catana, 
and  Leontini,  which  successively  fell  into  his  power  either  by 
force  or  treachery  ;  but  it  was  not  till  B.C.  307  that  he  considered 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This 
war  was  conducted  with  varying  success.  In  396-4  Syracuse 
itself  seemed  on  the  point  of  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Carthaginian  fleet,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval 
victory  at  Catana,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  upwards 
of  200  strong.  At  the  same  time  their  army  established  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  walls,  and  even  occu- 
pied and  plundered  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  The  situation  of 
DioDyaiua  now  seemed  desperate.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  a!lX  {oT\oe>\*  «ixAT£ii2Bl\Ti%V\&  ^»au^ ;  from 
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which  he  was  deterred  by  one  of  his  friends  observing,  **  that  so- 
vereign power  was  an  honourable  winding-sheet.'*  A  pestilence 
which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  fell  by 
thousands,  whilst  the  Syracusans  themselves  remained  unharmed. 
Dionysius  made  a  successful  attack  both  by  sea  and  land  on  their 
weakened  forces  ;  and  Imilcon  was  glad  to  secure  a  disgraceful 
retreat  by  purchasing  the  connivance  of  Dionysius  for  the  sum 
of  300  talents. 

After  this  period  the  career  of  Dionysius  was  marked  by  great 
though  not  altogether  unvarying  success.  In  393  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Magon  once  more  threatened  Syracuse,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Dionysius 
wiUingly  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  since  he  was  anxious  to 
pursue  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and  in 
Magna  Grsecia.  By  the  year  384  he  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
country.  He  had  now  arrived  at  his  highest  pitch  of  power, 
and  had  raised'  Syracuse  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Qrecian  states, 
second  in  influence,  if  indeed  second,  to  Sparta  alone.  Under 
his  sway  Syracuse  was  strengthened  and  embellished  with  new 
fortificaUons,  docks,  arsenals,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
became  superior  even  to  Athens  in  extent  and  population.  Dio- 
nysius took  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances.  He 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and  among  the 
last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  of  an  auxiUary  force  in  two 
successive  years  to  support  them  against  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Thebans. 

§  3.  Dionysius  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature,  and  was  anxious 
to  gain  distinction  by  his  Uterary  compositions.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pohtical  and  military  cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  poetry,  and  not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained  the  second 
and  third  prizes ;  and,  finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away 
the  first  prize  at  the  Lensean  festival,  with  a  play  called  the 
"  Ransom  of  Hector." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him  seeking  the 
society  of  men  distinguished  in  hterature  and  philosophy. 
Plato,  who  visited  Sicily  about  the  year  389  from  a  curiosity  to 
see  Mount  iEtna,  was  introduced  to  Dionysius  by  Dion.  The 
high  moral  tone  of  Plato's  conversation  did  not  however  prove 
so  attractive  to  Dionysius  as  it  had  done  to  Dion  ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher was  not  only  dismissed  with  aveiEvoti  «iiv^  ^\^^^^  \sv^ 
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even,  it  seems,  through  the  machinations  of  Dionysiua,  seized, 
bound,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  the  island  of  .£gina.  He  was, 
however,  repurchased  by  Annioeris  of  Cjren6,  and  sent  back  to 
Athens. 

§  4.  Dionjsius  died  in  B.C.  367,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 
Love  of  power  was  his  ruUng  passion :  the  desire  of  literary 
fame  his  second.  In  his  manner  of  life  he  was  moderate  and 
temperate ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  pity,  and  never  suffered 
it  to  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends.  Although  by  no 
means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  the  suspicious  temper  of 
Dionysius  rendered  him  the  miserable  prey  of  uneasiness  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  greatness,  and  drove  him  to  take  precautions 
for  the  security  of  his  liife  even  against  his  nearest  friends  and 
relatives.  The  miseries  of  absolute,  but  imlegalized  and  unpo* 
pular  power,  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  by  t)ie 
celebrated  story  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse  and  his  flatterer  Da- 
mocles. The  latter  having  extolled  the  power  and  nugesty,  the 
abundant  possessions  and  magnificent  palaces  which  rendei^kl  his 
master  the  happiest  of  men,  Dionysius  invited  Damocles  to  try 
what  his  happiness  really  was,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
on  a  golden  couch,  decked  vdth  coverings  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  embroidery.  The  sideboards  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  pages  of  the  choicest  beauty 
waited  on  him  ;  his  head  was  crowned  with  garlands  and  reeked 
with  unguents ;  the  smell  of  burning  odours  filled  aU  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  table  was  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  viands. 
Damocles  now  thought  himself  supremely  happy ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyments  he  happened  to  oast  his  eyes  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  beheld  a  naked  scimitar  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  At  this  sight  his  satisfSaiotion  vanished  in  an 
instant,  and  he  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  which  could  only  be  tasted  at  the  risk  of  life.*  Such 
was  the  tyrant*s  practical  iUustration  of  his  own  envied  con- 
dition. 

§  5.  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  commonly 
called  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was  about  25  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father*s  death.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  married 
two  wives  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  was  a  Loorian  woman 
named  Doris ;  the  other,  Aristomach6,  was  a  Syracusan,  the 
daughter  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  most  active  partLsana  of 

*  **  Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  peridet,  non  Siculse  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem ; 
Non  avium  citharseque  cantus 
Somnum  reducent." — HoR.  Carm,  iii.  1,  17. 
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Dionyaiiia,  and  sister  to  Dion,  ^hom  we  have  already  had  oooa- 
sion  to  mention  as  the  friend  of  Plato.    The  marriage  with  Doris 
proved  immediately  fruitfiil,  and  by  her  he  had  three  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Dionysius,  was  his  suocessor.    But  Aristo- 
mach6  was  long  childless,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Dionysius,  who, 
attributing  the  circumstance  to  the  spells  and  incantations  of 
the  mother  of  Doris,  caused  the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.    At 
length  Aristomach6  also  bore  him  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.    Dionysius  having  died  without  i^pointing  any  suo- 
oessor,  Dion  at  first  attempted  to  secure  the  inheritance  for  his 
youthful  nephews,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
such  claims  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Doris.    The  inexperience  of 
the  young  Dionysius,  however,  inclined  him  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  Dion,  who  had  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  father,  and  who  now  became  the  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  son.    Plato's  lofty  and  ideal  conceptions  of  civil 
government  had  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Dion,  and  the 
influence  which  he  now  enjoyed  over  the  youthful  sovereign 
made  him  long  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  realizing  them  in 
practice.    To  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  to  civiUze  and 
Hellenize  the  semi- barbarous  SiceUot  tribes,  and  to  convert 
Syracuse  from  a  despotism  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  go- 
verned by  equal  laws, — ^these  were  the  projects  which  floated  in 
the  imagination  of  Dion,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
Dionysius.    With  this  view  he  persuaded  Dionysius  to  invite 
Plato  again  to  Syracuse,  nothing  doubting  that  his  eloquence 
and  conversational  powers  would  work  an  immense  effect  upon 
the  youthful  monarch.    But  Plato  was  now  growing  old,  and  had 
already  experienced  the  danger  of  attempting  to  instruct  despots 
in  the  subUme,  but  somewhat  visionary  theories  of  perfect  go- 
venunent.    Nevertheless,  after  something  of  a  struggle,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  scruples  and  apprehensions  to  the  pressing  instances  of 
his  friend  Dion,  and  the  warm  invitation  of  young  Dionysius 
himself.    The  philosopher  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour. 
His  illustrious  pupil  immediately  began  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry ;  superfluous  dishes  disappeared  from  the  royal  table ;  and 
Dionysius  even  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  mitigate 
the  former  rigours  of  the  despotism.    But  now  his  old  courtiers 
took  the  alarm ;  nor  does  Plato  himself  appear  to  have  used 
with  skill  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  application  of  his  doc- 
trines which  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way.    It  was  whispered 
to  Dionysius  that  the  whole  was  a  deep  laid  scheme  on  the  part 
of  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  and  placing  his 
own  nephews  on  the  throne.    These  accusations  had  the  desired 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  an  intercepted  letter  from 
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Dion  to  the  Girihagmian  generals,  in  which  he  inviied  them  to 
make  their  communicationB  through  him,  afforded  Dionyaina  a 
pretext  for  getting  rid  of  him.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
he  enticed  Dion  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  harbour,  when 
suddenly  producing  the  intercepted  letter,  and  charging  him  to 
his  face  with  treason,  he  forced  him  to  enter  a  vessel  that  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Italy.  The  situation  of  I^ato  was 
now  very  criticaL  3Iany  advised  Dionysius  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  the  despot  refused  to  listen  to  these  suggestions.  He  even  in- 
vited Plato  to  his  palace,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect ; 
but  he  cautiously  abstained  firom  any  more  leesons  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  now  been  taught  to  regard  with  suspicion 
as  designed  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  Plato  was  at 
length  sufi'ered  to  escape  from  the  kind  of  honourable  captivity 
in  which  he  was  held  ;  but  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  Diony- 
sius he  again  reluctantly  returned  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  the  tyrant  to  recall  Dion  from  banishment.  In 
this,  however,  he  proved  unsuccessful ;  nay,  Dionysius  even  pro- 
ceeded to  measures  of  violence  against  his  former  guide  and 
minister.  First  the  remittances  which  Dion,  who  was  now 
residing  at  Athens,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  were  stopped, 
and  at  length  all  his  large  property  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  personal  friends  of  Diony- 
sius. Plato  beheld  this  injustice  towards  his  friend  with  grief 
and  mortification,  but  without  the  power  of  preventing  it ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  himself  at  length  obtained  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Greece. 

§  6.  This  event  took  place  early  in  360  B.C. ;  and  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  Plato  met  his  friend  Dion,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  against 
him  by  Dionysius.  The  natural  indignation  of  Dion  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  other  acts  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant.  Dionysius 
compelled  Aret^,  the  wife  of  Dion,  and  his  own  half-sister,  to 
marry  one  of  his  friends,  named  Timocrates.  He  also  acted  in 
the  most  brutal  manner  towards  Dion's  youthful  son.  Thus 
wounded  in  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  resolved  on  revenge. 
The  popularity  which  he  had  acquired,  not  only  at  Athens  but 
at  Sparta  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  among  those 
who  were  attached  to  Plato  and  his  teaching,  rendered  many 
disposed  to  serve  him ;  whilst  the  natural  desire  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Syracusan  population  to  recover  their  liberty,  as  well 
as  tho  contempt  into  which  Dionysius  had  fallen  from  his 
dninken  and  dissipated  habits,  promised  success  to  any  enter- 
j)ri8c  against  him,  though  imdertaken  with  ever  so  small  a 
force. 
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After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  preparations,  Dion,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  357  B.C.,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  with  only  800  men. 
The  enterprise  was  favoured  by  an  imprudent  step  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius,  who  had  recently  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessels 
on  an  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  By  a  rapid  night-march 
Dion  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Syracuse ;  at  dawn  his  troops 
were  beheld  from  the  walls  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  Httle  river 
Anapus,  first  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  sacrificing 
to  the  rising  sun.  Their  advance  resembled  rather  the  solemn 
procession  of  a  festival  than  the  march  of  an  hostile  army.  The 
inhabitants,  filled  with  joy  and  enthiisiasm,  crowded  through  the 
gates  to  welcome  Dion  as  their  deliverer,  who  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  despotism  of  Dionysius,  and  of  liberating  not  only  the 
Syracusans,  but  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Dion  easily  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  exception  of  Ortygia,  which  was  still  held  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Dionysius.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  that  tyrant  found 
his  capital  on  his  return  from  his  Italian  expedition.  Dionysius 
at  first  attempted  to  recover  possession  of  the  city  by  force,  but 
having  been  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  he  determined  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse, and  sailed  away  to  Locri  in  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates 
in  chai^ge  of  the  citadel  (b.o.  356).  After  his  departure,  dissen- 
sions broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Dion  was  deposed  from 
the  command  ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  Syracusans,  arising  from 
the  incapacity  of  their  new  leaders,  soon  led  to  his  recall  and  to 
his  appointment  as  sole  general  with  imcontrolled  authority. 
Not  long  after,  Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render the  citadel. 

§  7.  Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  in  a  condition  to 
carry  out  all  those  exalted  notions  of  political  hfe  which  he 
had  sought  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Dionysius.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  some  poUtical  changes,  probably  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a  kind  of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy, 
after  the  fashion  of  Sparta,  combined  perhaps  with  the  ohgarchi- 
cal  institutions  of  Corinth.  But  this  scheme  of  a  constitution 
existed  only  in  his  imagination :  his  immediate  and  practical 
acts  were  tyrannical,  and  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by 
his  overbearing  manners.  The  Syracusans  looked  for  republican 
institutions — for  the  dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia, 
the  stronghold  of  despotism — and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  mausoleum,  which  had  been  erected  there  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by  way  of  pledge  that  the  despotism 
was  really  extinct  and  overthrown.  But  Dion  did  nothing  of  «IL 
this.    Nay,  he  even  caused  HeracMea,  'wVlo  \\aA  -^-^.V^^*^  *^^ 
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das^raciion  of  OrtygiA,  to  be  privately  aasassiDatecL  This  act 
increased  to  the  highest  pitch  the  unpopularity  under  which 
he  already  laboured.  One  of  his  bosom  friends — the  Athenian 
Callippus — seized  the  opportunity  to  mount  to  power  by  his 
murder,  and,  having  gained  over  some  of  his  guards,  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house.  This  event  took 
place  in  353,  about  three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dionysian  dynasty. 

§  8.  Callippus  contrived  to  retiun  the  sovereign  power  about 
a  twelvemonth.  He  was  ultimately  driven  out  by  Hipparinua, 
the  nephew  of  Dion  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomach6), 
who  reigned  but  two  years.  Nysffius,  ano^er  of  Dion*8  nephews, 
subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  and  was  in 
possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  presented  himself  before  Syra- 
cuse with  a  fleet,  and  beoune  master  of  the  city  by  treachery, 
about  B.C.  346.  Dionysius,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-establi^ 
himself  firmly  in  his  former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were  governed 
by  petty  despots :  one  of  these,  Hicetas,  who  had  established 
himself  at  Leontini,  afforded  a  rallying-point  to  the  disaffected 
Syracusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on  Syracuse. 
Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  Sicily.  In  the  extremity  of  their  suffer- 
ings, several  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  appealed  for  aid  to  Corinth, 
their  mother- city.  The  appUcation  was  granted,  and  Timoleon 
was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Sjnracuse. 

§  9.  Timoleon  was  one  of  those  models  of  uncompromising 
patriotism  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  Rome,  but  which, 
under  some  of  its  phases,  we,  in  modem  times,  are  at  a  loss 
whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  When  a  man*s  country  was 
comprised  in  a  small  state  or  a  single  city,  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  condensed ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  as  weU  as  to  the  humanising  effects  of 
Christianity,  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  attributed  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  views  respecting  the  duty  of  a 
patriot.  Timoleon  was  distinguished  for  gentleness  as  well  as  for 
courage,  but  towards  traitors  and  despots  his  hatred  was  intense. 
He  had  once  saved  the  Ufe  of  his  elder  brother  Timophanes  in 
battle  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own ;  but  when  Timophanes, 
availing  himself  of  his  situation  as  commander  of  the  garrison 
in  the  Acrocorinthus,  endeavoured  to  enslave  his  country^  Timo- 
leon did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to  his  death.  Twice  before 
had  Timoleon  pleaded  w\t\i  \i\&  V>to\}ti<^T^\)«i;ai^fiAV!d^  not  to 
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destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  when  Timophanes 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  appeals,  Timoleon  connived  at  the 
action  of  his  Mends  who  put  him  to  death,  whilst  he  himself 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears,  stood  a  htUe  way  aloof.  The  action 
was  not  without  its  censurers  even  among  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves :  but  these  were  chiefly  the  adherents  of  the  despotic 
party,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  regarded  the  conduct 
of  Timoleon  with  love  and  admiration.  In  the  mind  of  Timoleon, 
however,  their  approving  verdict  was  far  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his  mother.  The  stings  of 
blood-guiltiness  and  the  maternal  curse  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
soul  that  he  endeavoured  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  he  was 
only  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  active  interference  of  his 
friends.  But  for  many  years  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
return  to  public  life.  He  buried  himself  in  the  country  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  dragging  out  the  life  of  a  self-condemned 
criminal  and  exile,  till  a  chance  voice  in  the  Corinthian  as* 
sembly  nominated  him  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
Dionysius. 

§  10.  Roused  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  exhortations 
of  his  friends,  Timoleon  resolved  to  accept  the  post  thus  ofiered 
to  him.  The  prospect  however  was  discouraging.  Before  he 
sailed,  a  message  arrived  from  Sicily  to  countermand  the  expe- 
dition, Hicetas  and  the  anti-Dionysian  party  having  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  refused  to  aUow 
any  Corinthians  to  land  in  Sicily.  But  the  responses  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  and  the  omens  of  the  gods  were  propitious; 
especially  the  circumstance  that  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  a 
wreath  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  the  head  of 
Timoleon. 

The  fleet  of  Timoleon  consisted  of  only  ten  triremes,  but  by 
an  adroit  stratagem  he  contrived  to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  twenty  sail,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
where  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  Hicetas, 
meanwhile,  had  made  great  progress  in  the  war  against  Diony- 
sius. He  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse  with  the  exception  of  Ortygia, 
in  which  he  kept  the  despot  closely  besieged.  Hicetas,  learning 
that  Timoleon  was  advancing  to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened 
thither  to  anticipate  him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
Timoleon  now  marched  upon  Syracuse.  Dionysius,  who  appears 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  judged  it  better 
to  treat  with  Timoleon  than  with  Hicetas,  and  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  lead^T^ 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart.  Sxi  fta&^X."^  \.c>  Qiorai^^ 
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ac.  343.  DionyBiiis  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Corinth, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  some  remnants  of  his  former 
luxury  by  the  fastidious  taste  which  he  showed  in  the  choice  of 
his  viands,  unguents,  dress,  and  furniture  ;  whilst  his  ht«rary  in- 
clinations manifested  themselves  in  teaching  the  pubUc  singers 
and  actors,  and  in  0|>ening  a  school  for  boys. 

EUcetas  still  had  possession  of  Achradina  ;*  and,  since  he  saw 
that  his  selfish  plans  wore  on  the  point  of  failure,  he  now  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  force  for  the  reduction  of 
Ortygia.  The  harbour  of  Syracuse  was  occupied  by  160  Car- 
thaginian ships,  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  C^u-thaginians  was 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  But  while  Hicetas  and 
Magon  the  Carthaginian  general  marched  with  a  great  part  of 
their  force  to  attack  the  town  of  Catana,  whence  the  garrison 
of  Ortygia  was  supplied  with  provisions,  Neon,  the  Corinthian 
commander  in  Ortygia,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  made 
a  sally,  defeated  the  blockading  force  on  all  sides,  and  even  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  This  unexpected 
success  raised  the  suspicions  of  Magon,  who,  fearing  that  Hi- 
cetas meant  to  betray  him,  resolved  to  quit  the  island,  and 
sailed  away  with  all  his  forces  to  Carthage.  Notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  his  powerful  ally,  Hicetas  attempted  to  retain 
possession  of  that  part  of  Syracuse  which  was  still  in  his  power, 
but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  Timoleon,  and  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  and  return  to  Lieontini. 

§  11.  Thus  was  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  of  Timoleon 
crowned  with  entire  success  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
It  now  remained  for  him  to  achieve  a  still  greater  victory — 
a  victory  over  himself.  He  wcus  master  of  Syracuse  and  of 
Ortygia,  with  all  its  means  and  resources  for  establishing  a 
despotism  in  his  own  favour ;  but  his  first  public  act  was  to 
destroy  those  impregnable  fortifications  which  would  have  ren- 
dered such  a  usuri)ation  feasible.  All  the  Syracusans  were 
invited  to  assist  in  demolishing  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
monument  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  record  of  their  former 
slavery  ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  these  dreaded  works  Timoleon  caused 
courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  at  once  the  pledge  and  instruments 
of  equal  laws  and  future  freedom. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  restore  Syracuse  to  its 
former  prosperity,  and  Sicily  in  general  to  a  state  of  liberty  and 
order.  With  this  view  all  exiles  were  invited  to  return ;  whilst 
Corinth  was  intreated  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoration 
and  to  become  a  second  time  the  founder  of  Syracuse.    Two 

♦  See  p\axi  oV  S^'^Ttwcvi%e,  ^.  Z?i1 . 
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leading  Corinthian  oitizens  were  accordingly  despatched  to  assist 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  in  recasting  their  constitution, 
which  was  remodelled  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Diodes.* 
To  remedy  the  poverty  into  which  Syracuse  had  been  plunged 
by  its  misfortunes,  new  colonists  were  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  a  body  of  10,000  citizens,  including  the  Syra- 
cusan  exiles,  was  collected  at  Corinth  and  transported  to  Syracuse. 
But  larger  bodies  of  Greeks  soon  poured  in  from  Italy,  so  that 
altogether  the  immigrants  are  reckoned  at  60,000. 

§  12.  Meantime,  Timoleon  was  not  idle.  He  attacked  Hicetas 
in  Leontini,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  But  the  submis- 
sion of  Hicetas  was  a  mere  feint  in  order  to  gain  time  for  calling 
in  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  highly  indignant  at  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  Magon,  were  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by 
some  signal  act  of  vengeance.  An  army  of  70,000  men  was 
accordingly  disembarked  at  Lilybseimi.  To  meet  this  formidable 
force  Timoleon  could  raise  only  about  12,000  men ;  and  on  his 
march  against  the  enemy  this  small  force  was  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  defection  of  about  1000  of  his  mercenaries.  With 
the  remainder  Timoleon  marched  westwards  into  the  Cartha- 
ginian province.  As  he  was  approaching  the  Crimesus,  or  Cri- 
missus,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Hypsa  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Sicily,  he  was  saluted  by  one  of  those  omens 
which  so  frequently  either  raised  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  or 
sunk  them  into  despondency.  The  army  was  met  by  several 
mules  bearing  loads  of  parsley,  the  usual  ornament  of  tombs. 
Perceiving  the  alarm  of  his  soldiers,  Timoleon,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gave  the  omen  another  and  a  favourable  direction. 
Crowns  of  parsley  were  also  employed  to  reward  the  victors  in 
the  Isthmian  games ;  and  Timoleon,  seizing  a  handful  and 
making  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "Behold  our 
Corinthian  symbol  of  victory ;  its  unexi)ected  appearance  here 
affords  an  unequivocal  omen  of  success."  These  timely  words 
reanimated  his  men,  who  now  followed  him  with  alacrity.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  Timoleon  appeared  to  have  been  again 
favoured  by  the  gods.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  terriflc  storm 
of  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  beat  right  in  the  faces  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the  confusion  which  it  created  enabled 
the  Greeks  to  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  same  cause  occasioned 
the  death  of  thousands  in  their  retreat,  for  the  river  Crimesus, 
swollen  by  the  sudden  ndn,  carried  away  a  great  part  of  those 
who  attempted  to  recross  it.  Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  while   15,000   more  were 

•  Seep.  487. 
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made  prisoners.    The  remainder  fled  without  stopping  to  Li^ 

bceum,  whence  they  immediately  embarked  for  C^rthage^  nofc 
without  a  dread  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  would  still  pnrsos 
them  at  sea. 

§  13.  The  victory  of  the  Crimesus  brought  Timoleon  suoh 
an  accession  of  power  and  influence,  that  he  now  reoolved  to 
carry  into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the  deqwii 
from  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  sent  another  ezpeditioQ  to 
assist  these  despots,  but  they  were  unable  to  effect  anythiaij^ 
and  were  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  B.O. 
While  the  war  still  continued  with  the  CarthaginianSy 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Leontini,  as  well  as  of 
person  of  Hicetas,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  deoih,' 
mercus,  despot  of  Catana,  was  next  deposed  and  exeenxtod  kf. 
order  of  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  and  the  othor  do^oli 
in  Sicily  soon  shared  his  fate. 

§  14.  Having  thus  eflected  the  liberation  of  the  ialaiid,  Tkath 
leon  immediately  laid  down  his  power.  All  the  reward  he  received 
for  his  great  services  was  a  house  in  Syracuse,  and  some  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  now  sent  for  his 
family  from  Corinth,  and  became  a  Syracusan  citizen.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  retain,  though  in  a  private  station,  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  state.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  though  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight,  yet  when  important 
afllEurs  were  discussed  in  the  assembly,  it  was  customary  to  send  for 
Timoleon,  who  was  drawn  in  a  car  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre 
amid  the  shouts  and  aflisctionate  greetings  of  the  assembled 
citizens.  When  the  tumult  of  his  reception  had  subsided  he 
Ustened  patiently  to  the  debate.  The  opinion  which  he  pro- 
nounced was  usually  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly ;  and 
he  then  left  the  theatre  amidst  the  same  cheers  which  had 
greeted  his  arrival.  A  truly  gratifying  position  !  and  one  which 
must  have  conferred  on  Timoleon  more  real  happiness  than  t^ 
possession  of  the  most  absolute  power  could  ever  have  be- 
stowed. In  this  happy  and  honoured  condition  he  breathed  his 
last  in  B.C.  336,  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Crimesus.  He 
was  splendidly  interred  at  the  public  cost,  whilst  the  tears  of  the 
whole  Syracusan  population  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
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1 1.  Tbe  internal  diBaenaioiiB  of  Oreece,  which  have  formed  the 
subjoot  of  the  two  preceding  books,  »re  now  about  to  produob 
their  natural  fruits;  and  in  the  present  >:>oq^  *««  Ai»^^>»n«'u> 
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relate  the  down&U  of  her  independence  and  her  subjugation  by  a 
foreign  power.  We  have  first  of  all  seen  Sparta  exercising  a  sort 
of  empire  of  opinion  over  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  looked 
up  to  by  them  with  willing  obedience  as  their  traditional  and 
chosen  leader.  After  the  Persian  wars  Athens  contests  the 
palm  with  her,  and,  through  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  becomes 
virtually  the  head  of  Greece  in  material  power,  if  not  recognised 
as  such  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  But  Sparta 
and  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  from  jealousy  of  the 
Athenian  supremacy,  league  together  for  the  purpose  of  crush* 
ing  Athens.  After  a  long  struggle,  Athens  falls  into  the  power 
of  her  enemies  ;  and  Sparta  becomes  the  ruler  of  Greece.  Hie 
power  which  she  has  thus  acquired,  she  exercises  with  harsh- 
ness, cruelty,  and  corruption ;  her  own  aUies  desert  her ;  and 
in  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  battle  of  JB^^potami 
she  is  in  her  turn  not  only  deprived  of  the  supremacy,  but  even 
stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  own  ancient  territory, 
chiefly  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Thebes.  For  a  Httle 
while  Thebes  becomes  the  predominant  state;  but  she  owes 
her  position  solely  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
and  after  his  death  sinks  down  to  her  former  leveL  The  state 
of  exhaustion  into  which  Greece  had  been  thrown  by  these 
protracted  intestine  dissensions  is  already  shown  by  her  having 
condescended  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Persia,  and  to  make 
her  hereditary  enemy  the  arbiter  of  her  quarrels.  Athens  alone, 
during  the  comparative  state  of  tranquillity  afforded  her  through 
the  mutual  disputes  of  her  neighbours,  has  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing some  portion  of  her  former  strength,  and  becomes  the  leading 
power  in  the  struggle  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  of  (5reece.  This  new  danger  comes  from  an  obscure 
northern  state,  hitherto  overlooked  and  despised,  and  considered 
as  altogether  barbarous,  and  without  the  pale  of  Grecian  civi- 
lization. 

§  2.  Macedonia — for  that  is  the  country  of  which  we  are 
speaking — had  various  limits  at  different  times.  Proi>erly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains ;  from  Illyria  on  the  west 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus  and  Bemus,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  also  separates  Thessaly  from 
Epirus  ;  from  MoDsia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  called  Orbe- 
lus  and  Scomius  ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Strj'mon.  It  is  drained  by  three  rivers  of  considerable  size,  the 
Axius,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon ;  each  of  which  has  its 
separate  valley,  formed  by  two  momitain  ranges  running  south- 
eastwards  from  the  mountains  that  divide  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
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All  these  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
The  origin  of  the  people  who  inhabited  this  tract  of  country  has 
been  much  disputed.  The  Greeks  themselves  looked  upon  them 
as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  They  were  pro- 
bably an  Ulyrian  people,  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  of  the  languages,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
of  the  early  Macedonians  and  lllyrians,  seems  to  estabUsh  the 
identity  of  the  races. 

§  3.  But  though  the  Macedonians  were  not  Greeks,  their  so- 
vereigns claimed  to  be  descended  fiom  an  Hellenic  race,  namely, 
that  of  Temenus  of  Argos ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  I. 
proved  his  Argive  descent  previously  to  contending  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Perdiccas  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  ;  of  the  history  of  which,  however,  httle  is  known  till 
the  reign  of  Amyntas  I.,  his  fifth  successor,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Pisistratidae  at  Athens.  Under  Amyntas,  who 
submitted  to  the  satrap  Megabyzus,  Macedonia  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and  remained  so  till  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  The 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  down  to  PhiHp  II.  present 
Uttle  that  is  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Arche- 
laus  (B.C.  413).  This  monarch  effected  much  for  Macedonia  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  by  erecting  fortresses  to 
check  the  incursions  of  his  barbarous  neighbours,  by  construct- 
ing roads,  and  by  endeavouring  to  diffuse  among  his  subjects  a 
taste  for  Uterature  and  art.  He  transferred  his  residence  from 
Mg^  to  Pella,  which  thus  became  the  capital,  and  he  employed 
Zeuxis  to  adorn  his  palace  there  with  paintings.  He  entertained 
many  Uterary  men  at  his  court ;  such  as  Agathon  and  Euripides, 
the  latter  of  whom  ended  his  days  at  Pella.  Archelaus  was  assas- 
sinated in  B.C.  399,  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Amyntas  II., 
a  representative  of  the  ancient  Une.  Amyntas  left  three  sons : 
Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Alorites  ;  Per- 
diccas ILL,  who  recovered  his  brother's  throne  by  slaying  Pto- 
lemy, and  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  lllyrians  ;  and  lastly,  the 
celebrated  Philip,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak. 

§  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  youthful  Philip 
was  one  of  the  hostages  deUvered  to  the  Thebans  as  security  for 
the  peace  effected  by  Pelopidas.  His  residence  at  Thebes  gave 
him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  literature.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Plato  ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  acquired  that  command  over  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  best  orators  of  the  day. 
But  the  most  important  lesson  which  he  learned  at  Thebes  was 
the  art  of  war,  with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by  Epa- 
miuondas.    At  the  time  of  Philip's  residence,  moreover,  Thebes 
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was  the  centre  of  political  interest,  and  he  must  aooordingly  have 
had  opi)ortunities  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  various  Grecian  powers.  The  genhis 
and  character  of  Thilip  were  weU  calculated  to  derive  advantage 
from  these  opportunities.  He  had  great  natural  acuteness  and 
sagacity,  so  as  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  men  to  be  employed, 
and  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  His  boundless  ambition 
was  seconded  by  an  iron  will,  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and 
no  repulse  dishearten  ;  and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  project 
he  pursued  it  with  untiring  and  resistless  energy.  His  hand- 
some (>erson,  spontaneous  eloquence,  and  apparently  frank 
deportment,  were  of  great  assistimce  to  him  in  the  proeecutioa 
of  his  schemes  ;  whilst  under  these  seducing  qualities  hirked  no 
inconvenient  morality  to  stand  between  his  desires  and  their 
gratification.  Corruption  was  his  instrument  as  frequently  as 
force  ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  boasts  that  he  had  taken 
more  towns  with  silver  than  with  iron.*  Yet  when  force  was 
necessary  no  man  could  wield  it  better ;  for  with  the  skill  of  a 
general  he  united  a  robustness  of  constitution  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  as  well  as  the 
meanest  soldier. 

§  5.  Such  was  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  23  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359).  It  had  probably  been  in- 
trusted to  him  when  his  brother  Perdiccas  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Illyrians  in  which  he  fell ;  and  after  that  event 
he  became  the  guardian  of  his  brother's  infant  son.  This  minority 
induced  two  pretenders  to  claim  the  crown  :  Pausanias,  who  was 
supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and  Argseus,  whose  claims 
were  Imcked  by  the  Athenians  with  a  force  of  3000  hophtes, 
because  he  ha<:l  engaged  to  put  them  in  possession  of  Amphi- 
polis.  But  by  his  promises  and  address  Philip  contriyed  to 
propitiate  both  the  king  of  Thrace  and  the  Athenians ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  made  the  same  offers  as  Argseus  had  done. 
The  two  pretenders  being  thus  deprived  of  their  supporters, 
were  easily  got  rid  of,  and  Philip  was  left  at  Uberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Paeonians  and  Illyrians,  who  were  threatening 
Macedonia  with  invasion.  The  former  people  were  easily  sub- 
dued, and  Philip  then  marched  against  the  Illyrians  with  a  force 
of  10,000  men.  He  was  met  by  Bardylis,  the  aged  chief  of 
Ulyria,  with  an  army  of  about  the  same  strength.  This  was  the 
first  important  engagement  fought  by  Philip.  He  displayed  in 
it  the  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  of  £pa- 

♦  "  diffidit  urbiam 

Portas  rir  Macoiio  ct  submit  annolos 
Regies  muneribus." — HoB.  Carm,  iii.  16.  13. 
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minondas,  and,  like  that  commander,  gained  the  victory  by  con- 
centrating his  forces  on  one  point  of  the  enemy*s  line.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Illyrian  army  were  destroyed ;  and  they  were 
consequently  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally,  and  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  the  principal  moimtain  passes  between 
the  two  coimtries.  It  was  after  these  victories  that  Philip  seems 
to  have  deposed  his  nephew,  and  to  have  assumed  the  crown  of 
Macedon.  This  revolution,  however,  was  unattended  with  harsh- 
ness or  cruelty.  Philip  continued  to  bring  up  his  nephew  at 
court,  and  ultimately  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

§  6.  It  was  natural  that  success  acquired  with  so  much  ease 
should  prompt  a  youthful  and  ambitious  monarch  to  further 
undertakings.  In  anticipation  of  future  conquests  he  devoted 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  his  army» 
It  was  in  his  Illyrian  wars  that  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
feir-famed  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  hia 
mihtary  innovations  was  the  estabUshment  of  a  standing  army. 
We  have  already  noticed  certain  bodies  of  this  description  at 
Argos  and  Thebes.  Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  on 
foot  the  10,000  men  which  he  had  employed  against  the  Illy- 
rians ;  and  this  standing  force  was  gradually  enlarged  to  double 
the  number.  Among  the  soldiers  discipline  was  preserved  by 
the  severest  punishments.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  youth  of  noble 
birth  being  scourged  for  leaving  the  ranks  to  get  a  draught  of 
wine  at  a  tavern ;  and  of  another  who,  though  a  favourite  at 
court,  was  put  to  death  for  a  similar  offence,  aggravated  by  a 
breach  of  positive  orders. 

§  7.  Philip*s  views  were  now  turned  towards  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  his  dominions,  where  his  interests  clashed  with  those  of 
the  Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians  had  made 
various  imavailing  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis, 
once  the  jewel  of  their  empire,  but  which  they  had  never  reco- 
vered since  its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon 
rendered  it  also  valuable  to  Macedonia,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
port,  but  as  opening  a  passage  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
were  likewise  anxious  to  enrol  Amphipolis  as  a  member  of  their 
confederacy,  and  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  form 
an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Amphipolis  against  their 
mutual  enemy.  An  alliance  between  these  two  powerful  states 
would  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Philip's  views  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  this  coali- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Philip's  skill  and  du- 
plicity in  negotiation.  By  secretly  promising  the  Athenians 
that  he  would  put  Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  if  they  would 
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give  him  possession  of  Pydna,  he  induced  them  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  the  Olynthiaiis ;  and  hy  ceding  to  the  latter  the 
town  of  Authemus,  he  bought  off  their  opposition.  He  now  laid 
siege  to  Amphipolis,  which,  being  thus  left  unaided,  fell  into  his 
hands  (b  c.  358).  He  then  forthwith  marched  against  Pydna^ 
which  surrendered  to  him  ;  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
the  Athenians  who  had  put  him  in  possession  of  this  town,  he 
refused  to  give  up  Amphipolis  to  them. 

PhiUp  had  now  just  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians, 
and  accordingly  it  was  his  pohcy  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
Olynthians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  their  n^otia- 
tions  w^ith  the  Athenians.  In  order  to  separate  them  more 
effectually,  he  assisted  the  Olynthiaus  in  recovering  Potidasa, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  confederacy,  but  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  capture  of  the  town  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  Olynthians ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
treated  the  Athenian  garrison  with  kindness,  and  allowed  them 
to  return  home  in  safety.  Plutarch  relates  that  the  capture  of 
Potidaca  was  accompanied  with  three  other  fortunate  events  in 
the  hfe  of  Phihp  ;  namely,  the  prize  gained  by  his  chariot  at  the 
Olympic  games,  a  victory  of  his  general  Parmenio  over  the 
Illynans,  and  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.  These  events 
happened  in  B.C.  350. 

Philip  now  crossed  the  Strymon,  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
lay  Pangieus,  a  range  of  mountains  abounding  in  gold  mines. 
Panga?u8  proi>erly  belonged  to  the  Thracians,  but  had  some- 
times been  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Thasians ;  and  at  this  time  was  hold  by  the  latter  people. 
Philip  conquered  the  district,  and  founded  there  a  new  town 
called  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thasian  town  of 
Crenides.  By  improved  methods  of  working  the  mines  he  made 
them  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  KKX)  talents,  nearly  250,000/. 
But  it  was  chiefly  cus  a  military  post  that  Philippi  was  valu- 
able to  him,  and  as  a  means  of  pushing  his  conquests  farther 
eastwards ;  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  at  present  pre- 
pared. 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  Athens  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  allies, 
which  has  been  called  the  /Social  War ;  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  she  was  obliged  to  look  quietly  on  whilst 
Philip  was  thus  aggrandizing  himself  at  her  expense.  This  war 
broke  out  in  B.C.  358.  The  chief  causes  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
the  contributions  levied  upon  the  allies  by  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, and  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  system  of  cleruchies,  which 
the  Athenians  had  formally  renoimced  when  they  were  beginning 
to  reconstruct  their  empire.    H.ONv^'^^t  t\i\a  may  be,  a  coalition 
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was  formed  against  Athens,  of  which  either  Byzantium  or  Rhodes 
was  the  head,  and  which  was  soon  joined  by  Chios,  Cos,  and 
other  places.  The  insurgents  were  also  assisted  by  the  Carian 
prince,  Mausolns.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  in 
order  to  quell  this  insurrection  was  to  attack  Chios  with  60  tri- 
remes, under  Chares  and  Chabrias.  The  expedition  proved  im- 
successful.  Chabrias  was  slain  whilst  gallantly  leading  the  way 
into  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  the  armament  was  altogether  de- 
feated. We  next  find  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  employed  in 
this  war  in  conjunction  with  Chares  :  but  the  details  recorded 
of  it  are  obscure,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  Chares  got  rid 
of  his  two  colleagues  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  support  him  in  a 
battle.  On  this  indictment  they  were  subsequently  tried,  when 
Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;  but  Timotheus  was  condemned,  and 
retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Athens  thus 
lost  her  best  commanders  ;  and  Chares,  having  obtained  the  sole 
command,  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap  Artabazus,  who  had 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  sum, 
which  enabled  him  to  pay  his  men.  He  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  reducing  the  refractory  allies  to  obedience ;  and  when 
Artaxerxes  threatened  to  support  them  with  a  fleet  of  300  ships, 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  more  important 
aUies  (b.o.  355).  The  Athenians  only  succeeded  in  retaining 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  islands,  and  their  revenue  from 
them  was  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of  45  talents. 

§  9.  The  Social  War  tended  still  further  to  exhaust  the  Grecian 
states,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Philip's  progress  to  the  su- 
premacy. Another  war,  which  had  been  raging  during  the  same 
time,  produced  the  same  result  even  to  a  greater  extent.  This 
was  the  Sacred  War,  which  broke  out  between  Thebes  and 
Phocis  in  the  same  year  as  the  Social  War  (B.C.  357).  An  iU- 
feehng  had  long  subsisted  between  those  two  countries.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that  the  Phocians  had  joined  the  Theban  al- 
liance. In  the  last  campaign  of  Epaminondas  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  positively  refused  their  assistance  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  leader  they  seem  to  have  committed  some  actual  hos- 
tilities against  Boeotia.  The  Thebans  now  availed  themselves  of 
the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  Amphictyonio  council 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Phocians^  and  accordingly  induced 
this  body  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Phocians,  because 
they  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cirrhsean  plain,  which,  after 
the  first  sacred  war,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,* 
and  was  to  he  waste  for  ever.    The  Phocians  pleaded  that  the 

♦  See  pp.  50,  51. 
Oil  ^ 
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])a}'ment  of  the  fine  would  ruin  them  ;  but  instead  of  listening 
to  their  remonstrances,  the  Amphictyons  doubled  the  amount, 
and  threatened,  in  case  of  their  continued  refusal,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the 
Phociaiis  resolved  to  complete  the  sacrilege  with  which  they  bad 
been  branded,  by  seizing  the  very  temple  of  Delphi  itself,  to  the 
possession  of  which  they  asserted  an  ancient  right,  founded  on  a 
verse  in  Homer,  in  which  the  "rocky  Pytho"  was  reckoned 
among  the  Phooian  towns.*  If  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
temple,  not  only  would  all  its  treasures  be  at  their  command, 
hut  they  woidd  even  be  able  to  dictate  the  responses  of  the 
oracle.  The  leader  and  counsellor  of  this  enterprise  was  Philo- 
mclus,  who,  with  a  force  of  no  more  than  2000  men,  surprised 
and  took  Delphi,  The  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who  came  to  th« 
rescue  of  the  temple,  were  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss. 
Being  now  master  of  the  temple,  Philomelus  destroy^  the  re- 
conls  containing  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  appealed 
to  all  Greece  against  its  injustice.  At  first,  however,  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  touching  the  sacred  treasure ;  but  he  levied 
largo  siuus  on  the  private  property  of  the  Delphians.  He  then 
fortified  the  temple  afresh  ;  and,  having  hired  more  mercenariefl^ 
which  swelled  his  force  to  6000  men,  invaded  the  Locrian  tern* 
tory.  After  some  petty  skirmishes,  the  Locrians  were  finally 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  whereupon  they  applied  to  the 
Thebans  for  assistance. 

^10.  Meanwhile,  Philomelus,  being  master  of  the  oracle,  ex* 
torted  a  decree  from  the  priestess  sanctioning  all  that  he  h%/^ 
done  ;  and  sent  envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  including 
Thebes,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  treasurcs 
of  Deli)hi  were  untouched.  The  envoys  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  from  Thebes  they  were  repulsed 
with  threats.  There,  however,  the  appUcation  of  the  Locrians 
met  with  a  ready  acquiescence  ;  and  messages  were  sent  by  the 
Thebans  to  stir  up  the  Thessalians  and  all  the  northern  tribea^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  igmmmm\^' 
now  saw  themselves  threatened  by  a  powerful  combination,  \, 
whilst  from  Athens,  weakened  by  the  social  war,  and  from  Sparta, 
hampered  by  Megalopohs  and  Messen6,  they  could  expect  but 
little  aid.  In  this  emergency  Philomelus  threw  off  the  scruples 
which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  and  announced  that  the  sacred 
treasures  should  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
mercenaries.  Crowds  of  adventurers  now  flocked  on  all  sides  to 
his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10  000 
men.     With  these  he  again  invaded  Locris,  and  defeated  the 

♦  Iliad,  ii.  517. 
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Thebans  and  Thessalians.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Thebana 
obtained  large  reinforcements,  and  having  become  manifestly  the 
strongest,  put  to  death  all  Phocian  prisoners,  as  being  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  The  war  thus  assumed  the  most  barbarous  character^ 
and  the  Phocians,  by  way  of  self  preservation,  were  obhged  to 
retaliate.  The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  accurately  known, 
but  it  appears  that  a  great  battle  was  at  length  fought,  in  wliich 
the  Phocians  were  defeated  and  Philomelus  killed.  The  victory, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  decisive  to 
enable  the  Thebans  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi,  and  they  sub- 
sequently returned  home. 

Onomarchus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Philomelus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  success.  He  re- 
duced both  the  western  and  eastern  Locrians,  as  well  as  the  little 
state  of  Doris.  He  then  invaded  BoDotia,  captured  Orchome- 
nus,  and  laid  siege  to  Chajronea ;  which,  however,  the  Thebans 
compelled  him  to  raise,  and  drove  him  back  with  some  loss  into 
Phocis. 

§  11.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Sacred  War  when  Philip  first 
began  to  interfere  in  it.  It  was  only,  however,  through  his  pre- 
vious conquests  in  Thessaly  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Even 
before  he  could  enter  that  country  he  had  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Methon^,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  Thessalian  frontier ; 
and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  that  he  lost  his  eye  by  an 
arrow.  After  the  capture  of  Methond,  his  road  lay  open  into 
Thessaly  ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  that 
state,  Alexander  himself  had  been  despatched  through  the 
machinations  of  his  wife  Theb6,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
by  her  three  half-brothers.  TTiese  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne,  and  exercised  a  tyranny  as  harsh  as  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor. Pherae,  it  seems,  had  shown  some  dis^josition  to  assist 
the  Phocians ;  and  when  Onomarchus  heard  that  Phihp  was 
marching  against  it,  ho  sent  his  brother,  Phayllus,  with  a  force 
of  7000  men,  to  its  assistance.  Phihp  defeated  Phayllus,  but 
was  subsequently  routed  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  Onomar- 
chus in  person.  The  latter  then  turned  his  arms  against  Coro- 
nea,  which  he  reduced  ;  but  the  news  that  Phihp  had  re-entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  soon  compelled  him  again 
to  march  thither.  Philip  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Delphic  god,  and  made  his  soldiers  wear  wreaths  of 
laurel,  plucked  in  the  groves  of  Temp6.  Onomarchus  was  at  the 
head  of  about  an  equal  number  of  men ;  but  in  the  encounter 
which  ensued,  apparently  near  the  gulf  of  Pagasce,  he  was  slain, 
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and  his  army  totally  defeated  (b.c.  352).  This  victory  made 
Philip  master  of  Thensaly.  He  now  directed  his  march  aouth- 
ward.s  with  the  view  of  subduing  the  Phocians ;  but  upon 
reaching  Thei-niopyke,  he  found  the  pass  guarded  by  a  strong 
Athenian  force,  and  was  compelled,  or  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  retreat. 

§  12.  After  h'w  return  from  Thessaly,  Philip's  views  were  di- 
rected towards  Thrace  and  the  Chersonese  ;  but  he  first  carried 
his  arms  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  learn  nothing  of  his  movements.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Demosthenes  stepped  forwards  as  the  proclaimed 
opponent  of  Philip,  and  delivered  the  first  of  those  celebrated 
orations  which  from  their  subject  have  been  called  "  the  Philip- 
pics." Since  the  establishment  of  democracy  at  Athens  a  cer- 
tain degree  (if  ability  in  public  speaking  wbs  indispensable  to  a 
public  man.  Hitherto,  however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens  had, 
like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  been  statesmen  and  warriors,  as  well  as 
orators.  15ut  the  great  progress  made  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  in  the  art  of  war  since  the  improved  tactics  introduced 
by  Kjmminondas,  had  now  almost  completely  separated  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  orator  and  the  soldier.  Phocion,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  combined  the  province* 
of  the  two.  The  ears  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidious. 
They  delighted  in  displays  of  oratorical  skill ;  and  it  was  this 
peiiod  which  produced  tho-e  speakers  who  have  been  called  by 
way  of  eminence  "the  Attic  orators.'*  Demosthenes,  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  was  bom  in  B.C.  382-381.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  his  guardians  abused  their  trust, 
and  defrauded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
Tliis  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  the  causes  which  tended 
to  make  him  an  orator.  Demosthenes,  as  he  advanced  towards 
manhood,  perceived  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  his  guar- 
dians, for  which  he  resolved  to  make  them  answerable  when  the 
proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  by  accusing  them  himself 
before  the  dicaster}'.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  with  all  the  more  ardour  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Isseus,  who  then  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  a 
competent  degree  of  skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guar- 
dians, and  appears  to  have  recovered  a  considerable  portion  oi 
his  estate.  This  success  encouraged  him  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  ;  but  his  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  he  retired 
from  the  bema  amidst  the  hootings  and  laughter  of  the  citizens. 
The  more  judicious  ai\(V  caxi^\^  «i\\wi"^\J»  v^^\^ra  perceived, 
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however,  marks  of  genius  in  his  speech,  and  rightly  attrihuted 
his  faihire  to  timidity  and  want  of  duo  preparation.  Eunomus, 
an  aged  citizen  who  met  him  wandering  about  the  Piraeus  in  a 
state  of  dejection  at  his  ill  success,  bade  him  take  courage  and 
persevere.  "  Your  manner  of  speaking,"  said  he,  "  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Pericles  ;  you  fail  only  through  want  of  con- 
fidence. You  are  too  much  disheartened  by  the  tumult  of  a 
popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  any  pains  even  to  acquire 
that  strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  for  the  bema."  Struck 
and  encouraged  by  these  remarks,  Demosthenes  withdrew  awhile 
from  pubhc  Hfe,  and  devoted  himself  perseveringly  to  remedy 
his  defects.  They  were  such  as  might  bo  lessened,  if  not  re- 
moved, by  practice,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  weak  voice, 
imperfect  articulation,  and  ungraceful  and  inappropriate  action. 
He  derived  much  assistance  from  Satyrus,  the  actor,  who  exer- 
cised him  in  reciting  passages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
He  studied  the  best  rhetorical  treatises  and  orations,  and  is  said 
to  have  copied  the  work  of  Thucydides  with  his  own  hand  no 
fewer  than  eight  times.  He  shut  himself  up  for  two  or  three 
months  together  in  a  subterranean  chamber  in  order  to  practise 
composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  be  well  supposed 
that  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  attention  to  the 
laws  of  Athens  and  the  poUtics  of  Greece.  His  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success ;  and  he  who  on  the  first  attempt  had 
descended  from  the  bema  amid  the  ridicule  of  the  crowd,  became 
at  last  the  most  perfect  orator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

§  13.  Demosthenes  had  established  himself  as  a  public  speaker 
before  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  Phihp  that  we  are  to  view  him  as  a  statesman 
as  well  as  an  orator.  Philip  had  shown  his  ambition  by  the  con- 
quest of  Thessaly,  and  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sacred 
War ;  and  Demosthenes  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the  enemy 
of  the  hberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  In  his  first  "  Phihppic*' 
Demosthenes  tried  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  mea- 
sures against  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  his  warnings  and  exhor- 
tations produced  httle  eflect,  for  the  Athenians  were  no  longer 
distinguished  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  cha- 
racterized them  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy.  It  is  true  they 
were  roused  to  momentary  action  towards  the  end  of  b.c.  352 
by  the  news  that  Philip  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Herseum  on 
the  Proix)nti8  ;  but  the  armament  which  they  voted,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  news,  did  not  sail  till  the  autumn  of  B.C.  351,  and  then 
on  a  reduced  scale  imder  the  command  of  Charidcmus.  For  the 
next  two  years  no  important  step  was  taken  to  curb  the  growing 
power  of  Phihp ;  and  it  was  the  danger  of  OV^ivVJoxva,  ^\C\Ocl  'wt^x. 
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rr.'i-  f>>/u.  vo  tr«ci>^>  f'.*r  her  ovn  safdj.  azki  icBt  coTotv  to 
AtL.-^:.-  v^  iT^ve  AM>^JUioe.  Oirnihn*  vas  «dll  d  the  held  of 
tLlr.  v-*v-o  Or»:i»:£  Mtwi^i.  ftT.-d  the  €ic<cf««iomcT  vift  a  »m%  of  eomi- 
\KT\>'/j9h  lo  *.:.4  {»ir<rr  of  Philip.  It  n^  <m  this  occAsaoo  thai 
Ihsiiifj^'X'tU'n  <iitli%ered  Lis  thrae  OIjnthAic  ormuoia.  in  ^lidi 
h'r  w^r::.!v  iviT^/caVrd  aci  alliaoce  vith  Ohnthu*. 

;  1 4.  L^uj'^fftbeDejt  was  oppoeed  bj  a  stroiig  partj;  miUi  wliidi 
I'hffCiou  4>.-mmonij  acted.  Hiocion  is  ooe  of  the  moat  aiiigiilir 
a:i<l  oripiial  characters  in  Grecian  Listorr.  XatuimDv  aimpie, 
upr^li:.  krul  Ijenevolent,  his  manners  were  nevertheleaB  often 
Teufhsr*:d  repulHive  bj  a  tinge  of  misanthropy  and  crniciam.  He 
viewci  the  multitude  snd  their  affairs  with  aaoom  which  he 
waK  at  no  [laius  to  diifguihe  ;  reoeiving  their  snger  with  indiffipr- 
•iucf:,  and  their  praines  with  oontempt.  When  a  response  from 
I^t'liihi  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  though  they  were 
thc'in-selvt'f)  unanimous,  there  was  one  man  who  dissented  firom 
them,  Ttiocion  8tepi>ed  forwards,  and  said:  'Do  not  irouUe 
youfhelvfr-t  U>  Heek  for  this  refractoiy  citixen ; — I  am  he,  and  I 
like  nothing  that  jou  do."  On  another  occasion,  when  one  of 
iiiM  H\Hiiivh*;H  was  received  with  general  applause,  b^  turned  mmd 
to  luH  friendH,  and  in<|uired,  "  Have  I  said  anything  bad  ?"  Pho- 
(;ion*H  whole  art  of  oratory  consisted  in  condensing  his  speeches 
into  the  HmallcHt  possible  compass,  without  any  attention  to  the 
KmrxithneftH  of  his  periods,  or  the  grace  ot  his  language.  Yet 
thf;ir  tcTKO  and  homely  vigour  was  often  heightened  by  a  sort  of 
dry  humour,  which  produced  more  effect  than  the  most  studied 
eft'ort.s  of  oratory.  "What,  at  your  meditations^  PhocionT 
iii<|uirod  a  fncnd,  who  perceived  him  wrapt  up  in  thought. — 
**  Ylh,"  he  replied,  ^  I  am  considering  whether  I  can  shorten 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians.^  His  known  probity  also 
^iive  hill)  weight  with  the  assembly.  He  was  the  only  statesman 
of  whom  lit^mosthenes  stood  in  awe ;  who  was  accustomed  to 
May  when  Phocion  rose,  "Hero  comes  the  pruner  of  my 
pcriodH."  Hut  Phocion'H  desponding  views,  and  his  mistrust  of 
tho  Athenian  people,  made  him  an  ill  statesman  at  a  period 
wliich  (Irmandod  the  most  active  patriotism.  He  doubtless 
injured  hiH  country  by  contributing  to  check  the  more  enlai^ed 
and  patriotic  views  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  though  his  own  con- 
duct wan  pure  and  disinterested,  he  unintentionally  threw  his 
weight  on  tho  side  of  those  who,  like  Demades  and  others,  were 
actuated  by  the  basest  motives.  This  division  of  opinion  ren- 
(loiVil  tho  oporatioi\8  o£  lYiQ  MXi^TiVwaa  fex  tbft  aid  of  the  Olyn- 
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thians  languid  and  desultory.  Town  after  town  of  the  confe- 
deracy fell  before  Philip  ;  and  in  B.C,  348,  or  early  in  347,  he  laid 
siege  to  Olynthus  itself.  The  city  was  vigorously  defended  ;  but 
Philip  at  length  gained  admission  through  the  treachery  of  Las- 
thenes  and  Euthycrates,  two  of  the  leading  men,  when  he 
razed  it  to  the  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  whole  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  thus  became  a  Macedo-' 
nian  province.  Philip  celebrated  his  triumph  at  Dium,  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  ;  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival 
to  the  Muses,  instituted  by  Archelaus,  he  amused  the  people 
with  banquets,  games,  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

§  15.  The  prospects  of  Athens  now  became  alarming.  Her 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  threatened,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  towns  upon  the  Hellespont.  At  this  junc- 
ture Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to 
organize  a  confederacy  among  the  Qrecian  states  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  power  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  of 
all ;  and  in  this  ho  was  Beconded  by  some  of  those  politicians 
who  usually  opposed  him.  But  though  steps  were  taken  towards 
this  object,  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  The  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  next  directed  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
Thebes.  The  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  to  which  we  must  now 
briefly  revert,  seemed  favourable  to  such  a  project.  After  the 
death  of  Onomarchus,  his  brother  Phayllus  had  assumed  tho 
command  of  the  Phocians  ;  and  as  the  sacred  treasure  was  stiU 
imexhausted  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  reinforcements  of 
troops.  The  Spartans  sent  1000  men ;  the  Acheeans  2000 ;  the 
Athenians  5000  foot  and  400  horse  under  Nausicles.  With  these 
forces  Phayllus  undertook  a  successful  invasion  of  Boeotia ;  and 
afterwards  attacked  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  and  took  all 
their  towns  except  Naryte.  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  Phayllus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Mnaseas^ 
guardian  of  Phakocus,  the  youthful  son  of  Onomarchus.  Mnaseas, 
however,  was  soon  slain,  and  PhalsDous  himself  then  assumed  the 
command.  Under  him  the  war  was  continued  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  Thebans,  but  without  any  decisive  success  on  either  side. 
The  treasures  of  Delphi  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  war  was  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  burthen- 
some  to  the  Thebans.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  before  hinted,  were  contemplating  a  peace  with  Thebes ; 
nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that  one  might  be  concluded  not 
only  between  those  two  cities,  but  among  the  Grecian  states 
generally.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  aspect  of  affairs  that 
induced  Philip  to  make  several  indirect  overtures  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  summer  of  B.C.  347.    In  Bp\^  ol  ^^vs^^^'e*  Vtws^ 
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Delphi  the  war  had  been  very  onerous  to  them,  and  thej  received 
these  advances  with  joy,  yet  not  without  suspicion,  as  they  were 
quite  unable  to  divine  Philip's  motives  for  making  them.  On 
the  motion  of  Philocrates,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  ten  am- 
bassadors should  be  despatched  to  Phihp's  court.  Philocrates 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  among  the  rest  were  the 
rival  orators,  Demosthenes  and  i£schines,  and  the  actor  Aristo- 
demus.  We  have,  however,  no  particulars  on  which  we  can  rely 
respecting  this  embassy.  All  that  we  can  gather  respecting  it 
is  f^om  the  i>ersonal  recriminations  of  Demosthenes  and  JSschines, 
and  we  can  only  infer  on  the  whole  that  it  was  a  miserable 
failure.  Philip  seems  to  have  bribed  some  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  have  cajoled  the  rest  by  his  hospitable  banquets  and  his 
winning  and  condescending  manners.  Nothing  decisive  was  done 
respecting  AmphipoUs  or  the  Phocians ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  whole  fruits  of  the  embassy  were  some  vague  promises 
on  the  part  of  Philip  to  respect  the  Athenian  possessions  in 
Thrace.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Philocrates  and  his  colleagues, 
Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus,  three  of  Philip's  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  statesmen,  came  on  a  mission  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Demosthenes.  The  basis  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alUance  seems  now  to  have  been  arrang«(d,  in 
which  Phihp  dictated  his  own  terms.  Another  embassy,  con- 
sisting probably  of  the  former  ten,  was  appointed  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  PhiUp  ;  and  on  the  news  that  he 
was  invading  the  dominions  of  Cersobleptes,  they  were  directed 
to  hasten  their  dei)arture,  and  to  seek  that  monarch  in  whatever 
quarter  he  might  be.  With  this  view  they  proceeded  to  the 
port  of  Oreus  in  Euboca  ;  but  instead  of  following  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  and  embarking  for  the  Hellespont,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  they  wasted  some  time 
at  that  place,  and  then  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Pella : 
hence  they  did  not  reach  that  city  till  upwards  of  three  weeks 
after  quitting  Athens.  Here  they  met  ambassadors  from  other 
states  concerned  in  the  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  as  Thebes, 
Phocis,  Sparta,  and  Thessaly  ;  but  Philip  was  still  in  Thrace,  and 
they  had  to  wait  a  month  for  his  return.  Even  when  he  arrived 
at  Pella,  he  delayed  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  per- 
suaded the  ambassadors  to  accompany  him  on  his  march  to 
Phene  in  Thessaly,  under  pretence  that  he  desired  their  media- 
tion between  the  Pharsalians  and  Halus  ;  though  his  real  motive 
undoubtedly  was  to  gain  time  for  invading  Phocis.  He  at  length 
swore  to  the  treaty  in  Pheraj ;  but  the  Phocians  were  expressly 
excluded  from  it. 
§  16.  Scarcely  had  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  home 
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when  Philip  began  his  march  towards  Thermopylss.  Demosthenes, 
on  his  return,  protested  against  the  acts  of  his  colleagues,  and 
his  representations  had  such  an  e£fect,  that  the  ambassadors 
were  not  honoured  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  The  main 
charge  which  he  brought  against  his  colleagues,  and  against 
.Eschines  in  particular,  was  that  of  having  deluded  the  people 
with  false  hopes  respecting  Philip's  views  towards  Athens.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  Not  only 
was  nothing  done  for  the  Phocians,  but  a  decree  was  even  passed 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  Athens  to  Philip,  and  to  declare  that 
unless  Delphi  was  delivered  up  by  the  Phocians  to  the  Amphi- 
ctyons,  the  Athenians  would  help  to  enforce  that  step.  The  am- 
bassadors were  again  directed  to  carry  this  decree  to  PhiUp  ;  but 
Demosthenes  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  he  refused  to  go,  and 
JEschines  also  decUned  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

The  Phocians  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Philip^    As  soon  as  the 
king  had  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopyla),  Phalaecus  secured 
his  own  safety  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  8000  mer- 
cenaries.    When  Philip  entered  Phocis  all  its  towns  surrendered 
unconditionally  at  his  approach.     PhiUp  then  occupied  Delphi, 
where  he  assembled  the  Amphictyons  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  sacrilege  committed 
there.    The  council  decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  i'hocis,  eiLcept 
AbsB,  should  be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  scattered  into 
villages  containing  not  more  than  fifty  houses  each  ;  and  that 
they  should  replace  by  yearly  payments  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.     Sparta  was  deprived 
of  her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  privileges ;  the  two  votes  in 
the  Council  possessed  by  the  Phocians  were  transferred  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  ;  and  Philip  was  to  share  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games. 
These  were  no  slight  privileges  gained  by  Philip.    A  seat  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  recognized   him  at  once  as  a  Grecian 
power,  and   would   afford    him    occasion  to  interfere   in   the 
affairs  of  Greece.    Thebes  recovered  the  places  which  she  had 
lost  in   Ba3otia.      Such   was   the    termination    of  the   Sacred 
War  (B.C.  346). 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

FIK'M  THE  ESD  OF  THE  SACKED  WAR  TO  THB  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

i  1.  ItusultsorUie  Sacred  Wnr.  §  2.  MsreJoniaiieicbBUj  to  Athena.  Second 
Philippk.  §  3.  Philip's  cipedition  inlo  Thrace,  g  4.  Third  PAOippic. 
I'rogi-BM  of  Philiji.  Siege  of  Perinthus.  §  5.  Fhodoa'i  loccoues  in 
Kubfpn.  S  6.  Detlsration  of  war  between  Athens  BDd  Mocedon.  Pbodon 
I  oiii|kJ«  Pliilip  to  evncunte  the  Chenoiiese.  g  7.  Charge  of  ucrilf^ 
against  the  Aniphiuians.  g  8.  I'hilip  appointed  general  by  the  AntptuctTon 
to  oonduot  the  wnr  against  Amphiiu.  §  0.  He  Mitel  £late^  UagM 
between  Athera  and  Thebes.  §  10.  BatUe  of  Chsronea.  g  11.  Philip'* 
eitiiivagaiit  ja^  for  his  victory,  g  12.  Congreu  K  Coiioth.  Philip's 
prugrns  tlirnu^  the  Peloponnesaa.  g  13.  Pliilip't  domestic  qaurels. 
g  U.  rrqnrutions  for  the  Peiaian  eipedltioD.  §  IS.  AuUBiiiatian  of 
Philip. 

§  1.  The  result  of  the  Sacred  War  rendered  Maoedoa  the  lead- 
ing ntate  in  Orece.  Pliilip  at  once  acquired  bj  it  mtUtary  ^oiy, 
a  reiiutatioii  for  pietj,  and  an  accession  of  power.  His  ambitious 
designs  wei'o  now  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  ejes  of  the 
Iilindest  among  the  Athenians  were  at  last  opened ;  the  pro- 
moters of  the  peaoa  which  had  been  concluded  with  PhUip 
incurred  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  people  ;  whilst  on  the 
other  band  Demosthenes  rose  higher  than  ever  in  public  fiivour. 
They  showed  their  resentment  against  Philip  bj  omitting  to 
send  their  usual  deputation  to  the  Pythian  gamea  at  which  the 
Macedonian  monarch  presided. 
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It  was  either  this  omisdion,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  acknowledge  Philip  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  thalT  induced  him  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  point  which  neither  his  dignity  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  to  lie  in  abeyance.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  question  was  one  of  peace  or  war.  Yet  the  Athenians 
were  so  enraged  against  Philip  that  those  who  were  for  main- 
taining peace  with  him  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  in  the 
assembly.  On  this  occasion  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle 
of  iEschines  suid  Demosthenes  speaking  on  the  same  side,  though 
from  widely  different  motives.  The  former  adhered  to  his  usual 
corrupt  policy  in  favour  of  Philip ;  whilst  Demosthenes,  in  sup- 
porting him,  was  actuated  only  by  views  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  disinterested  policy.  These  he  detailed  and  enforced  in  his 
Oration  On  the  Feace^  in  which  he  persuaded  the  Athenians 
not  to  expose  themselves  at  that  time  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
Philip,  supported,  as  he  would  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

§  2.  Philip  had  now  succeeded  to  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  Thebes,  and  in  virtue  of  it  prepared  to  exercise  the  same 
influence  which  that  state  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Messenians, 
and  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Megalopolitans  and  Argives.  De- 
mosthenes was  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to  endeavour  to  counter- 
act Philip's  proceedings  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  his  mission  led  to 
no  result.  During  his  stay  there,  he  had  openly  accused  Philip 
of  perfidy ;  and  that  monarch  now  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
accompanied  by  envoys  from  Argos  and  Messend,  to  complain  of 
so  grievous  an  accusation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
second  Philijipic  of  Demosthenes  was  delivered,  which  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  orators  who  supported  Philip  (b.c. 
344).  In  the  following  year  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
iEschines  and  Philocrates  for  "  malversation  in  their  embassy  " 
to  the  Macedonian  court.  The  latter,  conscious  of  his  guilt, 
evaded  the  trial  by  flight ;  and  iEschines,  who  defended  himself 
with  great  skill,  was  acquitted  by  only  thirty  votes.* 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  in  B.c.  344,  Philip  overran  and  ravaged 
lUyria;  and  subsequently  employed  himself  in  regulating  the 
aflairs  of  Theasaly,  where  he  occupied  Phene  with  a  permanent 
Macedonian  garrison.  He  was  likewise  busied  with  preparations 
for  the  still  vaster  projects  which  he  contemplated,  and  which 
embraced  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  colonies,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Persian  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  had  organize<l  a  con- 
siderable naval  force  as  well  as  an  army ;  and  in  the  spring  of 

*  See  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  iEscliincs  wtf^t  <ra««T«<r,Siiaf . 
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342  ac.  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thraoe.  His  pro- 
gresu  soon  api)eared  to  menace  the  Chersonese  and  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  that  quarter ;  and  at  length  the  Athenian  troops 
under  Diopithes  came  into  actual  collision  with  the  Macedonians, 
whilst  the  former  were  engaged  ip  defending  their  allies  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  Cardians,  who  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Philip.  Diopithes  like¥rise  invaded  that  part  of  Thraoe 
whicli  had  submitted  to  Philip,  and,  besides  committing  several 
acts  of  violence,  seized  a  Macedonian  envoy,  who  had  come  to 
treat  for  the  release  of  some  prisoners,  and  refused  to  HiRmiBg 
him  without  a  considerable  ransom. 

§  4.  Philip  despatched  a  letter  of  complaint  and  remonstranoe 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  these  attacks,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  On  the  Chersonese  (b.c.  341X 
in  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  character  and  proceedings  of  Diopithes 
to  the  more  general  question  of  the  best  means  of  resisting 
Philip.  This  oration  was  soon  followed  by  the  Third  Philippic^ 
a  still  more  vigorous  call  to  action.  Our  accounts  of  Philip's 
movements  at  this  time  are  scanty  and  uncertain.  Diopithes 
was  retained  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  troops ;  and 
Philip  mu.st  have  continued  gradually  to  push  his  conquests^ 
since  in  this  year  (341)  we  find  him  beginning  to  attack  the 
Greek  cities  north  of  the  Hellespont.  He  first  besieged  and 
captured  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis,  and  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Perinthus.  The  latter  city  was  not  only  strong  by  nar 
ture,  being  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory  surroimded  on  two 
sides  by  the  sea,  but  also  well  fortified.  It  was  built  on  a  series 
of  terraces  rising  one  above  another ;  so  that  when  Philip,  by 
means  of  the  improved  artillery  which  he  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion, had  succeeded  in  battering  down  the  outer  wall,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  fresh  rampart,  formed  by  houses  standing 
on  higher  ground,  and  connected  together  by  a  wall  earned 
across  the  streets.  In  this  siege  PhiUp  was  assisted  by  his 
fioet,  which  had  previously  intercepted  and  captured  twenty  Athe- 
nian vessels  laden  with  com.  But  all  his  efforts  to  capture 
Perinthus  proved  unavaiUng,  as  both  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Persians — the  latter  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians 
— continually  found  means  to  supply  it  with  arms  and  provi- 
sions. Finding  his  progress  thus  checked,  Philip  left  half  of 
his  army  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  with  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Byzantium  itself  which  he  hoped  to 
find  unprepared. 

i  5.  ^leanwhile,  the  arms  of  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phocion,  had  been  successful  in  Eubcoa,  whither  Demosthenes 
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had  roused  his  countrymen  to  send  an  expedition  in  the  autumn 
of  341  B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
Macedon  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  erecting  another  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip.  Oreus  and  Eretria,  two  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  despots 
supported  by  Phihp  ;  but  Callias  of  Chalcis  having  formed  a  plan 
to  reduce  all  Euboea  under  his  own  dominion,  Demosthenes 
seized  the  opportimity  to  unite  the  Athenian  arms  with  his ;  and 
Phocion,  with  the  assistance  of  Callias,  expelled  the  despots 
Clitarchus  and  Philistides  from  Eretria  and  Oreus.  For  his 
advice  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  honoured  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown.  The  same  Callias,  or  perhaps  an  Athenian 
commander  of  that  name,  also  did  good  service  at  this  time  by 
a  naval  expedition  into  the  gulf  of  PagassD,  when  he  took  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  made  prize  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
^lacedonian  merchantmen. 

§  6.  Although  Athens  and  Macedon  were  still  nominally  at 
peace,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  things  just  described  was 
incompatible  with  its  further  maintenance.  Philip  addressed  a 
long  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  to  the  Athenians  (which  has 
come  down  to  us)  in  which  ho  complained  of  the  acts  by 
which  they  had  violated  the  existing  treaty,  recapitulated  the 
legitimate  grounds  which  he  had  for  hostiUty,  and  concluded 
with  a  sort  of  declaration  of  war.  Demosthenes  was  not  behind 
hand  in  accepting  this  challenge.  He  excited  his  countrymen  to 
pass  a  decree  for  war,  to  take  down  the  column  on  which  the 
treaty  had  been  inscribed,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Byzantium,  then  besieged  by  PhiUp.  The  expe- 
dition was  iutnisted  to  Chares,  in  whose  hands  it  proved  a 
miserable  failure  ;  though  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  making 
both  himself  and  the  Athenian  name  odious  and  suspected 
among  the  aUies,  by  his  oppressions  and  by  the  large  sums 
which  he  extorted  under  the  name  of  henevdences.  The 
orators  of  the  Macedonian  (larty  took  occasion  from  the  ill 
success  of  Chares  to  disgust  the  Athenians  with  the  war, 
who  began  to  repent  of  having  sent  any  succours  to  By- 
zantium. But  Phocion,  who  did  not  act  with  those  orators 
on  this  occasion,  stood  up  and  told  the  people — **That  they 
should  not  be  angry  at  the  distrust  of  their  allies,  but  rather  at 
their  own  generals,  who  were  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  they,  said  he,  who  cause  you  to  be  suspected  by  the  very 
people  who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  help."  The  Athenians 
were  so  struck  with  these  representations,  that  they  immediately 
superseded  Chares,  and  appointed  Phocion  in  his  place.  Phocion 
sailed  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes ;   and  his  high 
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reputation  for  probity  and  honour  caused  him  to  be  imme- 
diately admitted  with  his  forces  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium. 
Philip  was  now  forced  to  raise  the  siege  not  only  of  that  to¥m, 
but  of  Perinthus  also,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  Chersonesus 
altogether.  For  these  acceptable  services  the  grateful  Byzan- 
tians  erected  a  colossal  statue  in  honour  of  Athens. 

After  his  repulse  from  the  Chersonesus,  PhiUp  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  invoked  his  assist- 
ance against  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Before  he 
arrived,  however,  the  danger  had  ceased,  and  Atheas  dismissed 
him  with  an  insulting  message.  Hereupon  PhiUp  crossed  the 
Daimbe,  defeated  the  iScythians,  and  returned  with  an  inmiense 
booty.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Tri- 
balU  they  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  upon  being 
refused,  gave  battle  to  the  Macedonians,  in  which  Philip  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  Probably 
Phihp's  chief  object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  was  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  Greeks  from  his  ambitious  projects, 
and  to  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  other  affairs  were  now 
engaging  his  attention.  But  meanwhile,  his  partizans  were  not 
idle,  and  events  soon  occurred  which  again  summoned  him  into 
the  heart  of  Greece. 

§  7.  In  the  spring  of  339  B.C.  iEschines  was  appointed  with 
three  others  to  represent  Athens  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
In  this  assembly  the  deputies  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa, 
stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Thebans,  charged  the  Athenians 
with  sacrilege  for  having,  in  commemoration  of  their  victoiy 
over  the  Peraians  and  Thebans,  dedicated  some  golden  Shields  in 
a  chapel  at  Delphi  before  it  had  been  regularly  consecrated. 
The  Locrians  themselves,  however,  were,  it  seems,  amenable  to 
a  similar  charge,  for  having  cultivated  and  used  for  their  own 
benefit  the  very  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Sacred 
War  against  the  Phocians  ;  and  i^schines,  irritated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deputies  from  Amphissa,  denounced  them  as  guilty 
of  sacrilege.  A  proclamation  was  in  consequence  issued  reqtur- 
ing  all  the  Delphians,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Amphi- 
ctyonic Council,  to  assemble  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
god ;  *nd  on  the  following  day  they  marched  down  to  Cirrha 
with  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  destroyed  some  buildings  which 
the  Amphissians  had  erected  there.  But  as  they  returned,  the 
Amphissians  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  they  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  hves.  Hereupon,  the  Amphictyons  issued  a  decree, 
naming  a  certain  day  on  which  the  Council  was  to  assemble 
at  Thermopykc,  for  the  puri)ose  of  bringing  the  Amphissians  to 
justice. 
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§  8.  .<£scliines  was  strongly  suspected  of  Laving  adopted,  the 
conduct  which  he  pursued  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Philip.  Demosthenes  procured  a  decree,  pre- 
venting any  Athenians  from  attending  the  council  at  Thermo- 
pylae ;  and  the  Thebans,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Amphissians, 
also  absented  themselves.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  other  Grecian 
states  ;  war  was  declared  against  the  Amphissians  ;  and  Cotty- 
phus  was  apiK)inted  to  lead  an  army  against  them.  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  this  expedition  failed ;  but  according  to  other 
accounts  it  was  successful,  and  a  fine  was  laid  upon  the  Am- 
phissians, which,  however,  they  refused  to  pay.  Accordingly,  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  either  in  the 
autumn  of  339  or  spring  of  338,  Philip,  who  had  now  returned 
from  Thrace,  was  elected  their  general  for  the  purpose  ot  carry- 
ing out  the  decree  against  Amphissa. 

§  9.  Early  in  338  Philip  marched  southwards ;  but  instead  of 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Amphissa,  he  suddenly  seized 
Elatea,  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  its  fortifications ;  thus  showing  clearly  enough  that 
his  real  design  was  against  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Intelligence  of 
this  event  reached  Athens  at  night,  and  caused  extraordinary 
alarm.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  retail  dealers,  who  com- 
monly occupied  it ;  their  wicker  booths  were  biumed ;  and  the 
whole  city  prepared  as  if  for  an  immediate  siege.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  Five  Hundred  met  in  the  senate 
house,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  where  the  news  was 
formally  ^peated.  The  herald  then  gave  the  usual  invitation  to 
speak,  but  nobody  was  inclined  to>  come  forwards.  At  length 
Demosthenes  ascended  the  bema,  and  calmed  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  pointing  out  that  Philip  was  evidently  not  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Thebans,  as  appeared  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  Elatca.  He  then  pressed 
upon  the  assembly  the  necessity  for  making  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  and  especially  recommended  them  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Thebans 
to  unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy.  This  advice 
was  adopted,  and  ten  envoys  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Thebes,  amongst  whom  was  Demosthenes  himself.  A  coimter- 
embassy  had  already  arrived  in  that  city  from  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Thebans  to  shut 
their  gates  against  Philip.  Athens  had  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions, and  had  10,000  mercenaries  in  her  service.  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  ;  but  after  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  alliauce  between  Thebes  and  Athens  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  march  directly  against  the  latter  city,  and 
therefore  proceeded  towards  Amphissa,  as  if  in  prosecution  of 
the  avowed  oljject  of  the  war.  He  sent  a  msuiifesto  to  his 
alUes  in  Peloponnesus  requiring  their  assistance  in  what  he  re- 
presented as  a  purely  religious  object ;  but  his  application  was 
coldly  received. 

§  10.  The  details  of  the  war  that  followed  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure.    Philip  appears  to  have  again  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Thebans,  which  failed  ;   and  we  then  find  the  combined 
Theban  and  Athenian  armies  marching  out  to  meet  the  Mace- 
donians.    The  former  gained  some  advantage  in  two  engage- 
ments ;  but  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  August, 
in  the  plain  of  Chaeronea  in  Bceotia,  near  the  frontier  of  Phods. 
In  the  Macedonian  army  was  Philip's  son,  the  youthful  Alex- 
ander, who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings; 
and  it  was  a  charge  made  by  him  on  the  Theban  sacred  band, 
that  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  sacred  band  was  cut 
to  pieces,  without  flinching  from  the  ground  which  it  occupied, 
and   the    remainder   of   the   combined    army  was  completely 
routed.     Demosthenes,  who  was  serving  as  a  foot-soldier  in  the 
Athenian  ranks,  has  been  absurdly  reproached  with  cowardice 
because   he   i)articii>ated   in  the  general  flight.      An  intereei- 
ing  memorial  of  this  battle  still  remauis.    The  Thebana,  who 
fell  in   the    engagement,  were   buried  on  the  spot,  and  their 
sepulchre   was   suiinounted  by  a  hon  in  stone,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  courageous  spirit.      This  hon  was  still  seen  by  Pau- 
sanias,   when   he   visited  Chteronca  in   the  second  centuiy  of 
the  Christian  era.     It  aftenvards  disappeared,  though  the  site 
of  the   sepulchre   contiimed   to   be  marked  by  a  large  mound 
of  earth  :   but   a  few  years  ago  this  tumulus  was  excavated, 
and  a  colossal  lion   discovered,   deeply  embedded  in    its    in- 
terior. 

The  Ivattle  of  Chasronca  crushed  the  hberties  of  Greece,  and 
made  it  in  reaUty  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

To  Athens  herself  the  blow  was  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of 
.Eg^>spotami.  Such  was  the  consternation  it  ci'eated  in  that 
city  that  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  prepared  for  immediate 
flight ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrest  emigration  by  a 
decree  which  made  it  a  capital  oflfence.  Demosthenes  roused 
his  fellow-citizens  by  his  energy  and  eloquence  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  defending  the  city,  and  contributed 
three  talents  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  towards  the  repair 
of  the  walls.  He  was  appointed  to  pronounce  the  fiueireal  ora- 
tion over  those  slain  at  Clueronea ;  a  proof  that  the  Athenians 
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did  not  consider  him  guilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  in  that  en- 
gagement ;  but  Lysicles,  the  Athenian  general,  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death. 

§  11.  The  exultation  of  Philip  at  his  victory  knew  no  bounds. 
He  celebrated  his  triumph  with  drunken  orgies  ;  and  reeling  from 
the  banquet  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  danced  over  the  dead,  at 
the  same  time  singing  and  beating  time  to  the  opening  words  of 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes,  whicn  happened  to  have  the  rhythm 
of  a  comic  Iambic  verse.^  It  is  said  that  the  orator  Demades 
put  au  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  unroyal  exhibition  by  remind- 
ing Philip,  **  That  though  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  Agamemnon,  he  preferred  playing  the  part  of  Thersites." 
But  when  Philip  had  returned  to  his  sober  senses,  the  manner 
in  which  he  used  his  victory  excited  universal  surprise.  He  dis- 
missed the  Athenian  prisoners  not  only  without  jansom,  but 
with  all  their  baggage,  and  some  of  them  he  even  provided  with 
new  apparel  He  then  voluntarily  offered  a  peace  on  terms  more 
advantageous  than  the  Athenians  themselves  would  have  ven- 
tured to  proi)Ose.  They  were,  indeed,  required  to  relinquish  a 
part  of  their  foreign  dependencies  ;  but  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  for  this  by  being  put  in  possession  of  Oropus, 
of  which  the  Thebans  were  now  deprived.  Phihp,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  regarded  Athens  with  a  sort  of  love  and  respect,  as  the 
centre  of  art  and  refinement,  for  his  treatment  of  the  Thebaus 
was  very  different,  and  marked  by  great  harshness  and  severity. 
They  were  compelled  to  recall  their  exiles,  in  whose  hands  the 
government  was  placed,  whilst  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  esta- 
bhshed  in  the  Cadmea.  They  were  also  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  Platsea  and  Orcho- 
menus  wei'e  restored,  and  again  filled  with  a  population  hostile 
to  Thebes. 

§  12.  But  the  mildness  of  Philip's  conduct  towards  Athens, 
though  it  bore  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  and  afforded 
matter  for  triumph  to  the  orators  of  the  peace  party,  was,  after 
all,  perhaps  in  no  small  degree  the  residt  of  policy.  It  was 
by  no  means  certain  that,  if  Philip  laid  siege  to  Athens,  he 
would  be  able  to  take  the  city ;  at  all  events,  the  siege  would 
be  a  protracted  one  ;  the  exasperated  Thebans  lay  in  his  rear  ; 
and  the  attempt  would  certainly  delay  the  more  brilliant  enter- 
prise which  he  had  long  meditated  against  Persia.  For  this  latter 
purpose  he  now  convened  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
Corinth,  though  its  ostensible  object  was  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece.    Sparta  was  the  only  state  unrepresented  in 
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tfaiR  assembly.  War  was  declared  against  PerBia,  Philip  ma  tup- 
pointed  generalissimo  of  the  expedition,  and  each  state  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  contingent  of  men  or  ships.  But  before  he 
returned  to  the  north  of  Greece,  he  determined  to  chastise 
Sparta  for  her  ill-disguised  hostility.  His  march  through  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  back  by  the  western  coast,  though  he  here  and 
there  met  with  resistance,  resembled  rather  a  royal  progress 
than  an  expedition  into  a  hostile  country.  The  western  states 
north  of  the  isthmus  now  submited  to  his  authority,  and  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  was  placed  in  Ambracia.  Byzantium  also 
executed  a  treaty  with  Philip,  which  was  virtually  an  act  of 
subjection.  Having  thus  established  his  authority  throughout 
Qreece,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  in  the  autumn  of  B.c.  338,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  Persian  expedition. 

§  13.  But  the  fortune  of  Philip,  which  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  foreign  enemies,  was  destined  to  be  arrested  by  the  feuds 
which  arose  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  the  spring  of  337,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Attains, 
one  of  his  generals.  He  had  already  several  wives,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  eastern  custom  of  polygamy  ;  but  it  was  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  whom  Philip  had 
become  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  herself  as  his 
legitimate  queen  ;  a  violent  and  imperious  woman,  who  prided 
herself  on  the  ancient  nobility  of  her  feimily,  which  traced  its 
descent  from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles.  The  banquet  whi<^  fol- 
lowed the  wedding  was  marked  by  an  extraordinaiy  scene. 
When  the  cup  had  freely  circulated,  and  wine  had  begun  to 
unlock  the  hearts  of  the  guests,  AttcJus  uncautiously  disclosed 
the  ambitious  views  with  which  his  daughter's  marriage  had 
inspired  him,  by  calling  upon  the  company  to  invoke  the  gods  to 
bless  the  union  they  were  celebrating  with  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  Fired  at  this  expression,  which  seemed  to  convey  a 
reflection  on  his  birth,  the  young  prince  Alexander  hurled  his 
goblet  at  Attains,  exclaiming,  ''Am  I  then  called  a  bastard P* 
Philip  at  these  words  started  from  his  couch,  and  seizing  his 
sword,  rushed  towards  Alexander,  whom  he  would  probably  have 
slain,  had  not  his  foot  sUpped  and  caused  him  to  fall.  Alexander 
rose  and  left  the  banquetiug-hall ;  but  as  he  withdrew  levelled  a 
taunt  at  his  prostrate  parent.  **  Behold  the  man,**  he  exdaimed, 
^  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia,  but  who  has  been 
overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another !" 

Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  now  hastened  to  quit 
Macedonia.  The  latter  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  whilst  the  former  took  up  his  abode 
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in  Ulyria.  The  fugitives  appear  to  have  stirred  up  both  these 
countries  to  wage  war  against  Philip,  who  however  at  length 
contrived  to  eiFect  a  show  of  reconciliation.  Through  the  me- 
diation of  a  friend,  he  induced  Alexander  to  return  to  Pella ;  and 
he  averted  the  hostility  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Epirus, 
by  oflfering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Olympias 
was  now  compelled  to  return  to  PhiUp's  court ;  but  both  she 
and  Alexander  harboured  an  implacable  resentment  against  him. 

§  14.  These  domestic  disturbances  delayed  PhiUp's  expedition 
during  the  year  337  ;  but  in  the  following  spring  he  appears  to 
have  sent  some  forces  into  Asia,  under  the  command  of  Attalus, 
Parmenio,  and  Amyntas.  These  were  designed  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  the  expedition,  and  to  support  the  dis- 
affected subjects  of  Persia.  But  before  quitting  Macedonia, 
Phi  Up  determined  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  by 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus.  It  was  solemnized  at  iEgao,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, with  much  pomp,  including  banquets,  and  musical  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  Most  of  the  Grecian  towns  sent  their 
deputies  to  the  festival,  bringing  crowns  of  gold  and  other 
presents  to  the  king.  But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  impend- 
ing, which  several  omens  are  said  to  have  predicted.  The  oracle 
of  Delphi,  when  consulted  by  Philip,  as  head  of  the  Amphi- 
ctyons,  respecting  the  issue  of  his  eastern  expedition,  responded 
with  its  usual  happy  ambiguity — "  The  bull  is  crowned,  every- 
thing is  ready,  and  the  sacrificer  is  at  hand."  And  the  player 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  engaged  to  recite  some  verses  during 
the  nuptial  banquet,  chose  an  ode  which  spoke  of  power,  pride, 
and  luxury,  and  of  the  rapid  and  stealthy  approach  of  death, 
which  terminates  in  a  moment  the  most  ambitious  expectations. 

§  15.  The  day  after  the  nuptials  was  dedicated  to  theatrical 
entertainments.  The  festival  was  opened  with  a  procession  of 
the  images  of  the  twelve  Olympian  deities,  with  which  was  asso- 
ciated that  of  Phihp  himself.  The  monarch  took  part  in  the 
procession,  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet. 
A  little  behind  him  walked  his  son  and  his  new  son-in-law, 
whilst  his  body-guards  followed  at  some  distance,  in  order  that 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  might  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects. 
Whilst  thus  proceeding  through  the  city,  a  youth  suddenly 
rushed  out  of  the  crowd,  and  drawing  a  long  sword  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  plunged  it  into  Phihp's  side, 
who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  assassin  was  pursued  by  some 
of  the  royal  guards,  and  having  stumbled  in  his  flight,  was  de- 
spatched before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  horses  had  been 
provided  for  his  escape.     His  name  was  Pausanias.    He  was  a 
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youth  of  noble  birth,  and  we  are  told  that  his  motive  for  taking 
Philip's  life  was  that  the  king  had  refused  to  punish  an  outrage 
which  Attalus  had  committed  against  him.  Both  Olympias  and 
her  son  Alexander  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder.  Olympias  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  horses  for  the 
escape  of  the  assassin  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  manifested  an 
extravagant  satisfaction  at  Philip's  death.  The  suspicion  that 
Olympias  was  privy  to  her  husband's  assassination  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  the  improbabiUty  that  Pausanias,  without 
incitement  from  some  other  quarter,  should  have  avenged  him- 
self on  Philip  rather  than  on  Attalus,  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  injury  which  he  had  received.  With  regard  to  Alexander, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  worth  a  moment's  attention  to 
inculpate  him  ;  and  though  an  eminent  historian  *  has  not 
scrupled  to  condemn  him  as  a  parricide,  yet  we  should  hesitate 
to  brand  him,  on  such  slender  suspicions,  with  a  crime  which 
seems  foreign  to  his  character. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign  and  forty-seventh  of  his  age  (b.o.  336).  When  we  reflect 
upon  his  achievements,  and  how,  peu^ly  by  policy  and  partly  by 
arms,  he  converted  bis  originally  poor  and  distracted  kingdom 
into  the  mistress  of  Greece,  we  must  acknowledge  him  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  great  man,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term.  His  views  and  his  ambition  were  certainly  as  large 
as  those  of  his  son  Alexander,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  pre- 
mature death  from  carrying  them  out;  nor  would  Alexander 
himself  have  been  able  to  i)erform  his  great  achievements  had 
not  Philip  handed  down  to  him  all  the  means  and  instruments 
which  they  required. 

*  Niebuhr. 
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ALBXANDEK    TIIE    ORE  AT. 


i  1.  Education  of  A]eiaad«r.  §  2.  Rejoicingg  at  Atlient  for  Pbitip'l  doUi. 
Morfmenls  in  Gre«r.'e.  §  3.  Alexander  orerowei  the  malconlCDti,  ud  it 
lypointed  generaliMima  for  ihe  I'lnian  irar.  g  4.  AleiBOtlsT  anbdoei  ib« 
TribnJlianr,  Geta',  llljrintu,  and  Tanlantiuii.  g  b.  Revolt  wid  dotroclioD 
nl'  Thebes.  $  6.  AleiSDder  prepares  to  JDTade  Penii.  Nature  of  that 
i^iDpiiv.  §  T.  Akiaoder  crotiseg  the  HellespoDt.  $  8.  Bittle  of  the 
Onnicua.  S  9.  Aleiasder  overruas  Aais  Uinor.  The  Goidiui  knot. 
i  10.  March  through  Ciliiia,  Battle  of  Iuu(.  Victory.  §  II.  Con- 
quest of  Phrcnicia.  Siege  al  Tyre.  $  12.  Aleinnder  marche*  Into  Egypt. 
Foundatiou  of  Aleiondria.  Oracle  of  Ammon.  $  U.  Battle  of  Arbela. 
g  14.  Aleiander  ttikea  |<D>HSBion  of  Bahylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  §  15. 
W.irih  to  Eebal.ina,  and  pursuit  of  Darius.  Death  of  Datiua.  $  IS. 
March  through  Hyrcania,  Asia,  and  Dranglana.  Conspiracy  of  FbilDlaa. 
§  i;.  Aleiandcr  croiues  the  Oios.  Death  of  Baam.  Reduction  of  Sog- 
diaiui.  AleiBDder  marries  Roiana.  §  IB.  Murder  of  Clitua.  §  IS.  Plot 
of  the  pages.  Aleiander  inrade*  the  Penjib,  apd  defeala  Porus.  Uarcbaa 
a>  far  as  the  Hyphasit.  §  20.  Descent  of  the  HyJaapei  and  Indu*.  §  21. 
tlarch  through  Gedroeia.  Voyage  of  Nearchua.  g  22.  Arrival  at  Sun. 
lolermaniagea  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Matiny  of  the  army.  $  23. 
Ueuth  of  Hepha^tion.  Aleiandcr  Ukea  up  hij  residence  at  Babjlon.  His 
deollu     §  24.  Chajncter. 

§  1.  NuTWimBTANDiKQ  the  BUBpicioDB  of  Ol^pioB  and  Alex- 
ander, it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  had  ever  reallj  entertained 
the  design  of  depriving  Alexander  of  the  throne.  At  the  time 
of  his  Other's  death  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  been 
bom  in  B.C.  3M.    At  a  y^j  tender  age  he  diaplajed  a  spirit 
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which  endeared  him  to  his  father.  His  early  eduoation  was  en- 
trusted to  Leonidas,  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  a  man  of  severe 
and  parsimonious  character,  who  trained  him  with  Spartan  sim- 
plicity and  hardihood ;  whilst  Lysimachus,  a  sort  of  under- 
govemor,  early  inspired  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  notions, 
by  teaching  him  to  love  and  emulate  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  the  blood  of  Achilles 
actually  ran  in  the  veins  of  Alexander ;  and  Lysimachus  nou- 
rished the  feehng  which  that  circumstance  was  calculated  to 
awaken  by  giving  him  the  name  of  that  hero,  whilst  be  called 
Philip  Peleus,  and  himself  Phoenix.  But  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  Alexander's  education  was,  that  he  had  Aristotle  for 
his  teacher,  and  that  thus  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  mate- 
rial world  received  the  instructions  of  him  who  has  exercised 
the  most  extensive  empire  over  the  human  intellect.  It  was 
probably  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  first  received  the 
lessons  of  Aristotle,  and  they  can  hardly  have  continued  more 
than  three  years,  for  Alexander  soon  left  the  schools  for  the 
employments  of  active  Hfe.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him 
regent  of  Macedonia  during  Philip's  absence  ;  and  at  eighteen  we 
have  seen  him  filling  a  prominent  military  post  at  the  battle  of 
Chroronea. 

§  2.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Alexander  announced  his  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  his  father's  expedition  into  Asia ;  but  it 
was  first  necessary  for  him  to  settle  the  afiiEurs  of  Greece,  where 
the  news  of  Philip's  assassination,  and  the  accession  of  so  young 
a  prince,  had  excited  in  several  states  a  hope  of  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.     Athens  was  the  centre  of  these  movements. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  informed  of  Philip's  death  by  a  special 
messenger,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstition  of  his 
fellow  citizens  by  a  pious  fraud.    He  went  to  the  senate-house 
and  declared  to  the  Five  Hundred  that  Jove  and  Athena  had 
forewarned  him  in  a  dream  of  some  great  blessing  that  was  in 
store  for  the  commonwealth.    Shortly  afterwards  public  couriers 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Phihp's  death.    Demosthenes,  although 
in  mourning  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  only  daughter,  now  came 
abroad  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  in  which 
attire  he  was  seen  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  public  altars.    He 
also  moved  a  decree  that  Philip's  death  should  be  celebrated  by 
a  pubUc  thanksgiving,  and  that  religious  honours  should  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Pausanias.     Phocion  certamly  showed  a  more 
generous  spirit  in  disapproving  of  these  proceedings.   "  Nothing," 
he  obser\'ed,  '^  betrays  a  more  dastardly  turn  of  mind  than  ex- 
pressions of  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.    And  truly  you  have 
fine  reason  to  rejoice,  when  the  army  you  fought  with  at  Chie- 
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ronca  is  only  reduced  by  one  man  !"  In  this  last  remark,  indeed, 
he  depreciated  the  abiUties  of  Philip,  as  much  as  Demosthenes 
was  inclined  to  underrate  the  abilities  of  Alexander.  During 
his  embassy  to  Pella,  the  Athenian  orator  had  conceived  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  he  now  compared  to 
Homer^s  Margites,  and  assured  the  Athenians  that  he  would 
spend  aU  his  time  in  either  prosecuting  his  studies,  or  inspect- 
ing the  entrails  of  victims.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  action.  He  was  already  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Persian  court  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
Philip's  projected  expedition  into  Asia ;  and  he  now  despatched 
envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing them  against  Macedon.  Sparta,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  exception  of  MegalopoUs  and  Messenia,  seemed 
inclined  to  shake  off  their  compulsory  aUiance.  Even  the  Thebans 
rose  against  the  dominant  oligarchy,  although  the  Cadmea  waa 
in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians. 

§  3.  But  the  activity  of  Alexander  disconcerted  all  these  move- 
ments. He  retained  the  Thessahans  in  obedience  partly  by 
flattery,  partly  by  a  display  of  force,  and  having  marched  through 
their  territory,  he  assembled  the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  Ther- 
mopylae, who  conferred  upon  him  the  command  with  which  they 
had  invested  his  father  during  the  Sacred  War.  He  then  ad- 
vanced rapidly  upon  Thebes,  and  thus  prevented  the  meditated 
revolution.  The  Athenians  were  now  seized  with  alarm,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Alexander,  and  to 
offer  to  him  the  same  honours  and  privileges  which  they  had 
before  conferred  upon  Philip.  Demosthenes  was  appointed  one 
of  the  envoys,  but  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Attica,  he  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting  Alexander's 
intentions,  and  found  a  pretence  for  returning  home.  The  other 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  their  excuses  accepted. 
Alexander  then  convened  a  general  congress  at  Corinth,  which, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  attended  by  all  the  Grecian  states 
except  Sparta.  Here  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  for  the 
Persian  war  in  place  of  his  father.  Most  of  the  philosophers  and 
persons  of  note  near  Corinth  came  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinop6,  who  was  then  living  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Alex- 
ander therefore  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eccentric  cynic, 
whom  he  found  basking  in  the  sun.  On  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander with  a  numerous  retinue,  Diogenes  raised  himself  up  a 
httle,  and  the  monarch  affably  inquired  how  he  could  serve  him  ] 
"  By  standing  out  of  my  sunshine,"  repHed  the  churlish  philo- 
sopher.   Alexander  was  struck  with  surprise  at  a  behaviour  to 
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which  he  was  so  little  accustomed ;  bat  whilst  his  oomtiers  mn 
ridiculing  the  manners  of  the  cynic,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
^  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  should  hke  to  be  Diogenes.** 

§  4.  The  result  of  the  Congress  might  be  considered  a  settle- 
ment of  the  aft'airs  of  Greece.  Alexander  could  very  well  afford 
to  dehpi.se  Sparta's  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  and  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition for  the  puqM)se  of  bringing  her  to  reason.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Macedonia,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  begin  his 
Persian  ex^tedition  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  335  ;  but  reports  of  dis- 
turbances among  the  Thracians  and  Triballians  diverted  his 
attention  to  that  quarter.  He  therefore  crossed  Mount  Hiemus 
(the  Balkan)  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  TnballiaDS, 
defeated  their  forces,  and  pursued  them  to  the  Danube,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  in  an  island.  Leaving  them  in  that 
poHition,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  sent  from  Byzantium,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Gette.  The  barbarians  fled  at  his  approach,  and 
Alexander,  who  had  acquired  a  large  booty,  regained  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  he  received  the  submissions  of  the  Danu- 
bian  tribes,  and  admitted  them  into  the  Macedonian  alliance. 
Thence  he  marched  against  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantiana,  who 
were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  kingdom,  and  speedily  re- 
duced them  to  obedience. 

§  ').  During  Alexander's  absence  on  these  exp>editionB,  no 
tidings  were  heard  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  report 
of  his  death  was  industriously  spread  in  Southern  Greece.  The 
Thebans  rose  and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Cadmea,  at  the  same  time  inviting  other  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  Demosthenes  was  active  in  aiding  the  move- 
ment. He  persuaded  the  Atheniaiis  to  furnish  the  Thebans 
with  subsidies,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  support  and  alliance. 
But  the  rapidity  of  Alexander  again  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
the  l)ud.  Before  the  Thebans  discovered  that  the  report  of  his 
death  was  false,  he  had  already  arrived  at  Onchestus  in  Bocotia. 
Alexander  was  willing  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance, and  marched  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  Cadmea.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  believing  themselves  irretrievably 
compromised,  replied  with  taunts  to  Alexander's  proposals  for 
peace,  and  excited  the  people  to  the  most  desperate  resistanoe. 
An  engagement  was  prematurely  brought  on  by  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander,  in  which  some  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
were  put  to  the  rout ;  but  Alexander  coming  up  with  the  phalanx, 
whilst  the  Thebans  were  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  drove  them 
back  in  turn  and  entered  the  gates  along  with  them,  when  a 
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fearful  massacre  ensued,  committed  principally  by  the  Thracians 
in  Alexander's  service.  Six  thousand  Thebans  are  said  to  have 
been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  The  doom 
of  the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  allies,  who  decreed  her 
destruction.  The  grounds  of  the  verdict  bear  the  impress  of  a 
tyrannical  hypocrisy.  They  rested  on  the  conduct  of  the  The- 
Imuis  during  the  Persian  war,  on  their  treatment  of  Platsea,  and 
on  their  enmity  to  Athens.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves, 
and  all  the  houses,  except  that  of  Pindar,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Cadmea  was  preserved  to  be  occupied  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  thus  harshly 
treated  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  for  towards  the 
other  states,  which  were  now  eager  to  make  their  excuses  and 
submission,  Alexander  showed  much  forbearance  and  lenity.  The 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  exhibits  them  deeply  sunk  in  degra- 
dation. When  they  heard  of  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
Thebes,  they  immediately  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  congratulate  Alexander  on 
his  safe  return  from  his  northern  expeditions,  and  on  his  recent 
success.  Alexander  in  reply  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  that 
eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  Athenian  orators  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Demosthenes.  In  this 
dilemma,  Phocion,  who  did  not  wish  Lo  speak  upon  such  a 
question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his  opinion  ; 
when  ho  rose  and  said  that  the  persons  whom  Alexander  de- 
manded had  brought  the  state  into  such  a  miserable  pUght  that 
they  deserved  to  be  surrendered,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  die  for  the  commonwealth.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  them  to  try  the  effect  of  intercession  with 
Alexander ;  and  it  was  at  last  only  by  his  own  personal  applica- 
tion to  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  that 
the  orators  were  spared.  According  to  another  account,  how- 
ever, the  wrath  of  Alexander  was  appeased  by  the  orator  De- 
mades,  who  received  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  five  talents 
for  his  services.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  sent  a  present  of  100  talents  to  Phocion.  But  Phocion 
asked  the  persons  who  brought  the  money — "  Why  he  should  be 
selected  for  such  a  bounty  ?"  "  Because,"  they  replied,  **  Alex- 
ander considers  you  the  only  just  and  honest  man."  "  Then," 
said  Phocion,  '*  let  him  suffer  me  to  be  what  I  seem,  and  to  retain 
that  character."  And  when  the  envoys  went  to  his  house  and 
beheld  the  frugality  with  which  he  Uved,  they  perceived  that 
the  man  who  refused  such  a  gift  was  wealthier  than  he  who 
offered  it. 
§  6.  Having  thus  put  the  affairs  of  Greece  on  a  satisfactory 
Gb.  2  A. 
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footing,  Alexander  marched  for  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
it.c.  3.31,  leaving  Antipater  regent  of  Macedonia  in  his  absence 
with  a  force  of  12,rKK)  foot  and  1500  horse.    Alexander's  own 
anny  consisted  of  only  about  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse.   Of  the 
infantry  aF>out  12,0(>0  were  Macedonians,  and  these  composed 
the  pith  of  the  celebrated  ^laccdonian  phalanx.     Such  was  the 
force  with  which  he  proposed  to  attack  the  immense  but  ill- 
ccmcntcd  empire  of  Persia,  which,  like  the  empires  of  Turkey  or 
Austria  in  modem  times,  consisted  of  various  nations  and  races 
with  different  religions  and  manners,  and  speaking  different  lan- 
guages ;  the  only  bond  of  union  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  ruling  nation,  which  itself  formed  only  a  small 
numerical  portion  of  the  empire.     The  remote  provinces,  Uke 
those  of  Asia  Minor,  were  administered  by  satraps  and  military 
governors  who  enjoyed  an  almost  independent  authority,  fre- 
quently transmitting  their  provinces,  Hke  hereditary  fiefis,  to 
their  heirs,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  defying  their  sovereign  or  their  brother  satraps 
in  open  war.     The   expedition   of  Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  had  shown  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  handful  of  resolute  and  well  discipUned  men  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  an  empire  thus  weakened  by  disunion,  and 
conii>ose(l  for  the  most  part  of  an  unwarlike  population,  and  we 
are  not  therefore  suq)rised  at  the  confidence  with  which  Alex- 
ander set  out  ui>on  his  expedition.    Before  he  de^mrted  he  dis- 
tributed most  of  the  crown  pro^^erty  among  his  friends,  and  when 
Pordiccas  asked  him  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself  he  rephed, 
"  My  hopes;* 

§  7.  A  march  of  sixteen  days  brought  Alexander  to  Sestos, 
whore  a  large  fleet  and  a  number  of  transports  had  been  collected 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  army.  Alexander  steered  with  his 
own  hand  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  towards  the  very  spot 
whore  the  Acha?ans  were  said  to  have  landed  when  proceeding 
to  the  Trojan  ^\*ar.  AMien  half  the  passage  had  been  completed, 
ho  pn^pitiated  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bull  luid  with  libations  from  a  golden  goblet ;  and  as  his  trireme 
ncared  the  shore,  he  hurled  his  spear  towards  the  land,  by  way 
of  claiming  possession  of  Asia.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
admirer  of  Homer,  a  copy  of  whose  works  he  always  carried  with 
him ;  and  on  landing  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  made  it  his  first 
business  to  visit  the  plain  of  Troy.  A  temple  of  Athena  still 
existod  there,  and  the  very  altar  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  which 
Nooptolemus  was  said  to  have  slain  Priam.  Alexander  then 
procetHled  to  SigCnim,  where  he  crowned  with  a  garland  the  pillar 
said  to  mark  the  tumulus  of  his  mythical  ancestor  AchiUfiei^  and 
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according  to  custom,  ran  round  it  naked  with  his  friends,  whilst 
Hephsestion  paid  similar  honours  to  the  tomb  of  Patroclus. 

§  8.  Alexander  then  rejoined  his  army  at  Arisb^,  near  Abydos, 
and  marched  northwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis.  The 
satraps  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  together  with  other  Persian  generals, 
were  encamped  near  Zelea,  a  town  on  the  Granlcus,  with  a  force 
of  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
native  cavalry,  with  which  they  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river.  A  Hhodian,  named  Memnon,  had  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  veteran  general  Parmenio  advised  Alexander  to 
delay  the  attack  till  the  following  morning  ;  to  which  he  repHed, 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  at  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
if,  after  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  should  be  stopped  by  a  paltry 
stream.  He  then  directed  his  cavalry  to  cross  the  river,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  easy.  The  stream  was  in  many  parts  so 
deep  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  steep 
and  rugged.  The  cavalry  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  ground  till  Alexander  came  up  to  their  relief.  He  inmie- 
diately  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  exposed  himself 
80  much,  that  his  life  was  often  in  imminent  danger,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  friend  Clitus. 
Having  routed  the  Persians,  Alexander  next  attacked  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  2000  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  engagement  Alexander  killed 
two  Persian  officers  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  battle  he 
visited  the  wounded,  and  granted  immimity  from  all  taxation  to 
the  famihes  of  the  slain.  He  also  sent  300  suits  of  Persian 
armour  to  Athens,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  AcropoUs  ; 
a  proceeding  by  which  he  hoped,  perhaps,  further  to  identify  his 
cause  as  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  as 
well  as  to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  from  whose  genius  he  wished 
to  receive  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  exploits. 

§  9.  Alexander  now  marched  southwards  towards  Sardis,  which 
surrendered  before  he  came  within  sight  of  its  walls.  Having  left 
a  garrison  in  that  city  he  arrived  after  a  four  days'  march  before 
£phesus,  which  likewise  capitulated  on  his  approach.  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  and  Miletus  next  fell  into  his  hands,  the  last  after  a 
short  siege.  Halicamassus  made  more  resistance.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  exile,  supported  by  Memnon, 
whose  head-quarters  were  now  in  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
obliged  to  be  regularly  approached  ;  but  at  length  Memnon, 
finding  it  no  longer  tenable,  set  fire  to  it  in  the  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  leaving  a  small  force  to  reduce  the  garrison,  which 
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had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadels  and  forts,  pursued  his  inarch 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  view  of  seizing 
those  towns  which  might  afiford  shelter  to  a  Persian  fleet.  The 
winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  sent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  under  Pannenio  into  winter-quarters  at  Sardis. 
He  also  sent  back  to  Macedonia  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  had 
been  recently  married,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  in 
the  spring  with  what  reinforcements  they  could  raise  ;  and  with 
the  same  view  he  despatched  an  officer  to  recruit  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Meanwhile  ho  himself  with  a  chosen  body  proceeded 
along  the  coasts  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  ha\'ing  instructed  Pftr- 
menio  to  rejoin  him  in  Phrygia  in  the  spring,  with  the  main 
body.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  most  of  the  Lycian 
towns  tendered  their  submission,  and  Phaselis  presented  him 
with  a  golden  crown.  On  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
Mount  Climax,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range,  runs  abruptly  into 
the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  at  its  foot,  which  is  fre- 
quently overflowed.  This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's approach.  Ho  therefore  sent  his  main  body  by  a  long 
and  difficult  road  across  the  mountains  to  Perg6  ;  but  he  himself 
who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake,  proceeded  with  a  chosen 
band  along  the  shore,  wading  through  water  that  was  breast- 
high  for  nearly  a  whole  day.  From  Perg6  he  advanced  against 
Aspendus  and  Sid6,  which  he  reduced ;  and  then  forcing  his  way 
northwards  through  the  barbarous  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Pisidia,  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygia.  Here  he  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio  and  by 
the  new  levies  from  Greece.  Gordium  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  early  Phrygian  kings,  and  in  it  was  preserved  with  super- 
stitious veneration  the  chariot  or  waggon  in  which  the  celebrated 
Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  together  with  his  parents,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  confoiinity  with  an  oracle  had  been  elevated  to 
the  monarchy.  An  ancient  prophecy  promised  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia  to  him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  bark  which  fieist^ed 
the  yoke  of  the  waggon  to  the  pole.  Alexander  repaired  to  the 
Acropolis,  where  the  waggon  was  preserved,  to  attempt  this  ad- 
venture. Whether  he  undid  the  knot  by  drawing  out  a  peg,  or 
cut  it  through  with  his  sword,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that  he 
had  fulfilled  the  prediction  was  placed  beyond  dispute  that  very 
night  by  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

§  10.  In  the  spring  of  333,  Alexander  pursued  his  march  east- 
wards, and  on  arriving  at  Ancyra  received  the  submission  of  the 
Paphlagonians.  He  then  advanced  through  Cappadocia  without 
resistance  ;  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  passes  of  Moimt 
Taurus  (the  Pyla  Ciliciai)y  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Gilicia. 
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Hence  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Tarsus,  which  he  found  abandoned 
by  the  enemy.  Whilst  still  heated  with  the  march,  Alexander 
plunged  into  the  clear  but  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  which  runs 
by  the  town.  The  result  was  a  fever,  which  soon  became  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  his  life.  An  Acam'anian  physician,  named 
Philip,  who  accompanied  him,  prescribed  a  remedy ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Alexander  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  Philip 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  to  poison  him.  He 
had,  however,  too  much  confidence  in  the  trusty  Philip  to  believe 
the  accusation,  and  handed  him  the  letter  whilst  he  drank  the 
draught.  Either  the  medicine,  or  Alexander's  youthful  consti- 
tution, at  length  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  Tarsus,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  to 
Mallus,  where  he  first  received  certain  tidings  of  the  great  Persian 
army,  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  600,000  fighting  men,  besides  all  that  train  of  attendants 
which  usually  accompanied  the  march  of  a  Persian  monarch. 
This  immense  force  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Sochi,  where 
Amyntas,  a  Greek  renegade,  advised  Darius  to  await  the  approach 
of  Alexander.  But  Darius,  impatient  of  delay,  and  fiill  of  vain- 
glorious confidence  in  the  number  of  his  forces,  rejected  this 
advice,  and  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  in  quest  of  his  foe. 
Alexander  had  meantime  passed  through  Issus ;  had  secured  the 
whole  country  from  that  place  to  the  maritime  pass  called  the 
Gkites  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  had  pushed  forwards  to  Myrian- 
drus,  where  he  was  detained  by  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Meanwhile  Darius  had  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  more  to  the 
north,  at  a  pass  called  the  Amanic  Gates,  and  had  thus  got  into 
Alexander's  rear ;  who  heard  with  joy  that  the  Persians  were 
moving  along  the  coast  to  overtake  him.  By  this  movement, 
however,  Issus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander now  retraced  his  steps  to  meet  Darius,  whom  he  found 
encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  PinSrus,  The 
Persian  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  caught  in  a  more  \m- 
favourable  position,  since  the  narrow  and  rugged  plain  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  afforded  no  scope  for  the  evolutions 
of  large  bodies,  and  thus  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  advantage 
of  his  numerical  superiority.  Alexander  reoccupied  the  pass 
between  Syria  and  Cilicia  at  midnight,  and  at  day-break  began 
to  descend  into  the  plain  of  the  Pinarus,  ordering  his  troops  to 
deploy  into  Hne  as  the  ground  expanded,  and  thus  to  arrive  in 
battle  array  before  the  Persians.  Darius  had  thrown  30,000 
cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  across  the  river,  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Macedonians  ;  whilst  on  the  right  bank  were  drawn  up  his 
choicest  Persian  troops  to  the  number  of  60,000,  together  with 
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30,000  Groek  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  centre,  and  on  whom 
he  chiefly  relied.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  that  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  allowed  to  he  drawn  up  in  line.  The  remainder  of 
the  vast  host  were  posted  in  separate  bodies  in  the  farther  parts 
of  the  plain,  and  were  unable  to  take  any  share  in  the  comhat 
Darius  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  line  in  a  magnificeot 
state  chariot.  The  banks  of  the  Pinarus  were  in  many  partB 
steep,  and  where  they  were  level  Darius  had  caused  them  to  be 
intrenched.  As  Alexander  advanced,  the  Persian  cavalry  whidi 
had  been  thrown  acrosff  the  river  were  recalled  ;  but  the  20^000 
infantry  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  Alexander 
held  them  in  check  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  left  wing 
of  the  Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Parmenio,  was  ordered 
to  keep  near  the  sea,  to  prevent  being  outflanked.  The  right 
wing  was  led  by  Alexander  in  person,  who  at  first  advanced 
slowly  ;  but  when  he  came  within  shot  of  the  Persian  arrows  he 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  rushed  impetuously  into  the  wato*, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  close  combat  with  the  Persians.  The 
latter  wc^e  immediately  routed ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge  had  disarranged  the  compact  order  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  the  Cireek  mercenaries  took  advantage  of  this  cip- 
cumstaiice  to  attack  them.  This  manoeuvre,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander,  who,  after  routing  the  Persians,  wheeled 
and  took  the  Greeks  in  flank.  But  what  chiefly  decided  tiie 
fortune  of  the  day  was  the  timidity  of  Darius  himself,  who^  on 
beholding  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  immediately  took  to  flight. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  whole  army ;  and  even  the 
Peisian  cavalry,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  engaging 
the  Macedonian  left  with  great  bravery,  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  example.  One  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have 
been  left  upon  the  field.  On  reaching  the  hills  Darius  threw 
aside  his  royal  robes,  his  bow  and  shield,  and  mounting  a  fleet 
courser,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  The  Persian  camp 
became  the  spoil  of  the  Macedonians  ;  but  the  tent  of  Darius,  to- 
gether with  his  chariot,  robes  and  arms,  was  reserved  for  Alexander 
himself.  It  was  now  that  the  Macedonian  king  first  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  nature  of  Eastern  royalty.  One  compartment  of  the 
tent  of  Darius  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  bath,  which  steamed  with 
the  richest  odours ;  whilst  another  presented  a  magnificent  pavi- 
lion, containing  a  table  richly  spread  for  the  banquet  of  I)uiuB. 
But  from  an  adjoining  tent  issued  the  wail  of  female  voices, 
where  Sisygambis  the  mother,  and  Statira  the  wife  of  Darius, 
were  lamenting  the  supposed  death  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  of  his  safety,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  treated  with  the  most  deUcate  and  respectful  attention. 
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§  11.  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Issus,  fought  in  No- 
vember, B.C.  333.  A  large  treasure  which  Parmenio  was  sent 
forward  with  a  detachment  to  seize,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians  at  Damascus.  Another  favourable  result  of  the 
victory  was  that  it  suppressed  some  attempts  at  revolt  from  the 
Macedonian  power,  which,  vrith  the  support  of  Persia,  had  been 
manifested  in  Greece.  But,  in  order  to  put  a  complete  stop  to 
all  such  intrigues,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  assistance  of  a 
Persian  fleet,  Alexander  resolved  to  seize  PhcBnicia  and  Egypt, 
and  thus  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Persian  maritime  power. 

Meanwhile,  Darius,  attended  by  a  body  of  only  4000  fugitives, 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thaps&cus.  Before  he  had  set 
out  from  Babylon,  the  whole  forces  of  the  empire  had  been 
summoned ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  wait 
for  what  he  deemed  a  merely  useless  encumbrance ;  and  the 
more  distant  levies,  which  comprised  some  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  empire,  were  still  hastening  towards  Babylon.  In  a  short 
time,  therefore,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  still  more  nume- 
rous host  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Issus  ;  yet  he  thought 
it  safer  to  open  negotiations  with  Alexander  than  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  arms.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander^ 
who  was  now  at  Mar&thus  in  PhcDuicia,  proposing  to  become  his 
friend  and  ally ;  but  Alexander  rejected  all  his  overtures,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  in  future  be  addressed  not  in  the  language  of 
an  equal,  but  of  a  subject. 

As  Alexander  advanced  southwards,  all  the  towns  of  Phoenicia 
hastened  to  open  their  gates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  even 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Tyre,  also,  sent  to  tender  her 
submission  ;  but  coupled  with  reservations  by  no  means  accept- 
able to  a  youthful  conqueror  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Alex- 
ander affected  to  receive  their  offer,  which  was  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  provisions  for  his  army,  as 
an  unconditional  surrender,  and  told  them  that  he  would  visit 
their  city  and  offer  sacrifices  to  Melcart,  a  Tyrian  deity,  who  was 
considered  as  identical  with  the  Grecian  Hercules.  This  brought 
the  matter  to  an  issue.  The  Tyrians  now  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  admit  any  foreigners  within  their  walls,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Melcart,  he  would  find  another  and 
more  ancient  shrine  in  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland.  Alexander 
indignantly  dismissed  the  Tyrian  ambassadors,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  laying  siege  to  their  city.  The  Tyrians  probably* 
deemed  it  impregnable.  It  was  by  nature  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  had  been  rendered  still  stronger  by  art.  The 
island  on  which  it  stood  was  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  main- 
land ;  and  though  the  channel  was  shallow  near  the  coast,  it 
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deepened  to  three  fathoms  near  the  island.  The  shoree  of  the 
island  were  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  walls  rose  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  height  of  150  feet  in  solid  masonry.  The  city 
was  abundantly  supplied  ¥rith  fresh  water ;  was  well  furnished 
with  arms  and  provisions  ;  possessed  an  intelUgent  and  warUke 
population  ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  absent 
in  the  Persian  service,  it  liad  in  its  two  harbours  a  competent 
number  of  vessels  of  war.  As  Alexander  possessed  no  ships^ 
the  only  method  by  which  he  could  approach  the  town  was  by 
constructing  a  causeway,  the  materials  for  which  were  collected 
from  the  forests  of  Lib^inus  and  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre.  Through 
the  shallow  part  of  the  water  the  work  proceeded  rapidly  ;  but 
as  it  approached  the  town  the  difficulties  increased,  both  fxx)m 
the  greater  depth  of  the  water,  and  from  the  workmen  being  ex- 
posed to  missiles  from  the  town  and  from  the  Tyrian  gaUeys. 
To  obviate  the  latter  inconvenience,  Alexander  caused  two 
wooden  towers,  covered  with  hides,  to  be  built  at  the  bead  of 
the  mole,  which  would  serve  both  to  protect  the  workmen,  and 
to  keep  assailants  at  a  distance  by  the  missiles  hurled  from 
engines  at  the  top  of  the  towers.  The  Tyrians,  however,  con- 
trived to  bum  these  towers  by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
favourable  breeze  to  drive  against  them  a  vessel  filled  with  dry 
wood,  besmeared  with  pitch,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
The  Macedonians  being  thus  driven  from  the  mole,  the  T^ans 
came  off  in  boats,  and  destroyed  such  parts  of  it  as  the  flames 
had  spared.  But  Alexander  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  this  mishap,  that  he  began  the  work  again  on  a  larger  sode. 
He  also  procured  ships  from  Sidou  and  other  places  in  order  to 
protect  it,  and  in  a  little  time  had  collected  a  fleet  of  250  sail, 
which  he  exercised  in  nautical  mana?uvres  ;  and  thus  forced  the 
Tyrian  galleys,  which  had  previously  molested  the  progress  of 
the  work,  to  keep  within  their  harbour.  After  overcoming  many 
difficulties  the  mole  was  at  length  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  which  were  now  assailed  with  engines  of  a  novel  descrip- 
tion. The  besieged  on  their  side  resorted  to  many  ingenious 
methods  of  defence,  among  which  was  the  discharging  of  heated 
sand  on  the  besiegers,  which,  penetrating  beneath  the  armour, 
occasioned  great  torment.  But  it  now  began  to  grow  evident 
that  the  city  must  fall ;  and  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  effected 
a  practicable  breach,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  breach  was  stormed  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Alexander  himself;  and  though  the  Tyrians  made  a 
desi)ei"ate  resistance,  they  were  at  length  overpowered,  when  the 
city  became  one  wide  scene  of  indiscriminate  carnage  and  plun- 
der.   The  siege  had  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  Macedonians 
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were  so  exasperated  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  they  had 
undergone  that  they  granted  no  quarter.  Eight  thousand  of  the 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  massacred ;  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  principal  men, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Melcart,  were  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  July,  in  332. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Darius 
made  him  further  and  more  advantageous  proposals.  He  now 
oflfered  10,000  talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  family,  together  with 
all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  his  daughter  Barsin6 
in  marriage,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  When  these  offers  were 
submitted  to  the  Council,  Parmenio  was  not  imnaturally  struck 
with  their  magnificence,  and  observed,  that  were  he  Alexander 
he  would  accept  them.  "And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  king, 
"  were  I  Parmenio."  Had  Alexander's  views  been  bounded  by 
the  poUtical  advantage  of  Macedonia,  he  would  doubtless  have 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  veteran  general.  But  his  ambition 
was  wholly  of  a  personal  nature.  He  felt  more  pleasure  in 
acquiring  than  in  possessing  ;  and  as  his  prospects  expanded 
with  his  progress,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  what  he  considered 
as  only  an  instalment  of  the  vast  empire  which  he  was  destined 
to  attain.  Darius,  therefore,  prepared  himself  for  a  desperate 
resistance. 

§  12.  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Egypt,  whilst  his  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast.  Gaza, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  sea-shore,  obstinately  held  out,  and  de- 
layed his  progress  three  or  four  months.  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Josephus,  it  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander 
visited  Jerusalem,  and,  struck  with  its  pious  priests  and  holy 
rites,  endowed  the  city  with  extraordinary  privileges,  and  the 
priesthood  with  ample  gifts  ;  but  this  story  does  not  appear 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  After  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alex- 
ander met  his  fleet  at  Pelusium,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  whither  he  himself  marched  with  his 
army  across  the  desert.  Alexander  concUiated  the  affection  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  respect  with  which  he  treated  their  na- 
tional superstitions,  whilst  the  Persians  by  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  had  inciured  their  deadliest  hatred.  Alexander  then 
sailed  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  at  its  mouth 
traced  the  plan  of  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  be  not  only  the  grand  emporium  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  but  also  the  principal  centre  of  in- 
tellectual hfe.  Being  now  on  the  confines  of  Libya,  Alexander 
resolved  to  visit  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Jove  Ammon,  which 
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lay  in  tho  bosom  of  the  Libyan  wilderness,  and  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  consulted  by  his  two  heroic  ancestors, 
Hercules  and  Perseus.  As  he  marched  towards  the  Oasis  in 
which  it  was  situated,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  Cyren6, 
bringing  with  them  magnificent  presents,  amongst  which  were 
five  chariots  and  three  hundred  war-horses.  After  marching 
along  tho  coast  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  Alexander  struck  to 
the  south-east  into  the  desert ;  when  a  five  days'  journey  over 
pathless  sands  and  under  a  scorching  sun  brought  him  *  to  the 
well- watered  and  richly-wooded  valley,  containing  the  renowned 
and  ancient  temple  of  Ammon.  The  conqueror  was  received  by 
the  priests  with  all  the  honours  of  sacred  pomp.  He  consulted 
the  oracle  in  secret,  and  is  said  never  to  have  disclosed  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  ;  though  that  it  was  an  answer  that 
contented  him  appeared  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ofiferings 
which  he  made  to  the  god.  Some  say  that  Ammon  saluted  him 
as  the  son  of  Jove. 

§  13.  Alexander  returned  to  Phoenicia  in  the  spring  of  331.  He 
then  directed  his  march  through  Samaria,  and  arrived  at  Thap- 
sacus  on  the  Euphrates  about  the  end  of  August.  After  crossing 
the  river,  he  struck  to  the  north-east  through  a  fertile  and  well 
supplied  country.  On  his  march  he  was  told  that  Darius  was 
posted  with  an  immense  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
but  on  arriving  at  that  river,  he  found  nobody  to  dispute  his 
passage.  He  then  proceeded  southwards  (Uong  its  banks, 
and  after  four  days'  march  fell  in  with  a  few  squadrons  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  From  some  of  these  who  were  made 
prisoners  Alexander  learned  that  Darius  was  encam][)ed  with 
his  host  on  one  of  tho  extensive  plains  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near  a  village  called  Gauga- 
mela  (the  Camers  House).  The  town  of  Arbela,  after  which  the 
battle  that  ensued  is  commonly  named,  lay  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance,  and  there  Darius  had  deposited  his  bf^gage  and  trea- 
sure. That  monarch  had  been  easily  persuaded  that  his  former 
defeat  was  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  now  selected  a  wide  plain  for  an  engagement,  where 
there  was  abundant  room  for  his  multitudinous  infantry,  and 
for  the  evolutions  of  his  horsemen  and  charioteers.  Alexander, 
after  giving  his  army  a  few  days'  rest,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
soon  after  midnight,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  with  them 
about  daybreak.  On  ascending  some  sand-hills  the  whole  array  of 
the  Persians  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  Macedonians,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Darius,  as  usual,  occupied 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  and  chosen  troope. 
In  front  of  the  royal   position  were   ranged   the  war-chariots 
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and  elephants,  and  on  either  side  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  50,000.  Alexander  spent  the  first  day  in 
surveying  the  ground  and  preparing  for  the  attack  ;  he  also  ad- 
dressed his  trodps,  pointing  out  to  them  that  the  prize  of  victory 
would  not  be  a  mere  province,  but  the  dominion  of  all  Asia. 
Yet  so  great  was  the  tranquillity  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  result,  that  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
officers  came  to  receive  his  final  instructions,  they  found  him  in 
a  deep  slumber.  His  army,  which  consisted  only  of  40,000 
foot  and  7000  horse,  was  drawn  up  in  the  order  which  he 
usually  observed,  namely,  with  the  phalanx  in  the  centre  in  six 
divisions,  and  the  Macedonian  cavalry  on  the  right,  where  Alex- 
ander himself  took  his  station.  And  as  there  was  great  danger 
of  being  out-flanked,  he  formed  a  second  line  in  the  re^^,  com- 
posed of  some  divisions  of  the  phalanx  and  a  number  of  hght 
troops  and  cavalry,  which  were  to  act  in  any  quarter  threatened 
by  the  enemy.  The  Persians,  fearful  of  being  surprised,  had 
stood  under  arms  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  morning  foimd 
them  exhausted  and  dispirited.  Some  of  them,  however,  fought 
with  considerable  bravery ;  but  when  Alexander  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  their  line  by  an  impetuous  charge,  Darius  moimted 
a  fleet  horse  and  took  to  flight,  as  at  Issus,  though  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  yet  far  from  having  been  decided.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  rout  became  general.  Whilst  daylight  lasted,  Alexander 
pursued  the  flying  enemy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lycus,  or 
Greater  Zab,  where  thousands  of  the  Persians  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  After  resting  his  men  a  few  hours, 
Alexander  continued  the  pursuit  at  midnight  in  the  hope  of 
overtaking  Darius  at  Arbela.  The  Persian  monarch,  however, 
had  continued  his  flight  without  stopping ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
royal  baggage  and  treasure  was  captured  at  Arbela. 

§  14.  Finding  any  further  pursuit  of  Darius  hopeless,  Alex- 
ander now  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon.  At  a  Uttle 
distance  from  the  city  the  greater  part  of  the  population  came 
out  to  meet  him,  headed  by  their  priests  and  magistrates,  ten- 
dering their  submission,  and  bearing  with  them  magnificent 
presents.  Alexander  then  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Babylon,  riding  in  a  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  incense  smoked  on  either  hand  on 
silver  altars,  and  the  priests  celebrated  his  entry  with  hymns. 
Nor  was  this  the  mere  display  of  a  compulsory  obedience.  Under 
the  Persian  sway  the  Chaldcean  religion  had  been  oppressed  and 
persecuted ;  the  temple  of  Belus  had  been  destroyed  and  still 
lay  in  ruins  ;  and  both  priests  and  people  consequently  rejoiced 
at  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  from  which  they  had  suflered  so 
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much  wrong.  Alexander,  whose  enlarged  views  on  the  subject 
of  popular  religion  had  probably  been  derived  from  Aristotle, 
observed  here  the  same  pohtic  conduct  which  he  had  adopted 
in  Eg}'pt.  He  caused  the  ruined  temples  to  be  restored,  and 
proposed  to  offer  personally,  but  imder  the  direction  of  the 
priests,  a  sacrifice  to  Belus.  He  then  made  arrangements  for 
the  safety  and  government  of  the  city.  He  appointed  Mazsous^ 
the  Persian  officer  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  it,  satrap  of 
Babylon  ;  but  he  occupied  the  citculel  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  whilst  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  was  also  intrusted  to  a  Greek  named  Asclepiodorus. 
Alexander  contemplated  making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  future 
empire.  His  army  was  rewarded  with  a  large  donative  from  the 
Persian  treasury ;  and  after  being  allowed  to  indulge  for  some 
time  in  the  luxury  of  Babylon,  was  again  put  in  motion,  towards 
the  middle  of  November,  for  Susa.  It  was  there  that  the  Per- 
sian treasures  were  chiefly  accumulated,  and  Alexander  had  de- 
spatched Philoxenus  to  take  possession  of  the  city  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Arbcla.  It  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  by 
the  satrap  Abulites.  The  treasure  found  there  amounted  to  40,000 
talents  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  9000  in  gold  Darics.  But 
among  all  these  riches  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
excited  in  a  lively  manner  by  the  discovery  of  the  spoils  carried 
ofl*  from  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Among  them  were  the  bronze  sta- 
tues of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  Alexander  now  sent 
back  to  Athens,  and  which  were  long  afterwards  preserved  in  the 
Ceramicus. 

At  Susa  Alexander  received  reinforcements  of  about  15,000 
men  from  Greece.  Amyntas,  who  Conducted  them,  brought 
tidings  of  disturbances  in  Greece,  fomented  by  Sparta ;  and  to 
assist  in  quelling  them,  Alexander  transmitted  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  regent  Antipater.  He  then  directed  his  march 
south-eastwards  towards  PersepoUs.  His  road  lay  through  the 
mountainous  territory  of  the  Uxians,  who  refused  him  a  passage 
unless  he  paid  the  usual  tribute  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  extorting  even  from  the  Persian  kings.  But  Alexander  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  difficult  mountain  defile  called 
the  "  Persian  Gates,"  forming  the  entrance  into  Persia,  still  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  which  was  defended  by  Ariobarzanes,  the 
satrap  of  that  district,  with  40,000  foot  and  700  horse.  Ario- 
barzanes had  also  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  ;  but  Alexander 
turned  the  position  by  ascending  the  heights  with  part  of  his 
army,  whilst  the  remainder  stormed  and  carried  the  waU ;  and 
the  Persians  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  advanced 
rapidly  to  Persepolis,  whose  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its 
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ancient  splendour.  It  was  the  real  capital  of  the  Persian  kings, 
though  they  generally  resided  at  Susa  during  the  winter,  and  at 
Ecbatilna  in  summer.  The  treasure  foimd  there  exceeded  that 
both  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  is  said  to  have  amoimted  to 
120,000  talents,  or  nearly  30,000,000/.  sterling.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  is  related  to  have  committed  an  act  of  senseless 
folly,  by  firing  with  his  own  hand  the  ancient  and  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings ;  of  which  the  most  charitable  ver- 
sion is  that  he  committed  the  act  when  heated  with  wine  at  the 
instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan.  By  some  writers, 
however,  the  story  is  altogether  disbeUeved,  and  the  real  de- 
struction of  Persepolis  referred  to  the  Mahommedan  epoch.' 
Whilst  at  Persepohs,  Alexander  visited  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  was  situated  at  a  Uttle 
distance,  at  a  city  called  Pasargadse. 

§  15.  Thus  in  between  three  and  four  years  after  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  Alexander  had  estabUshed  himself  on  the  Persian 
throne.  But  Darius  was  not  yet  in  his  power.  After  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  that  monarch  had  fled  to  Ecbat&na,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Media,  where  he  seemed  disposed  to  watch  the  turn  of  events, 
and  whence,  if  he  should  be  again  threatened,  he  meditated 
flying  farther  north  across  the  Oxus.  It  was  not  till  about  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  consequently  early  in  330, 
that  Alexander  quitted  Persepolis  to  resume  the  pursuit  of 
Darius.  On  approaching  Ecbat&na,  he  learned  that  the  Persian 
monarch  had  already  fled  with  the  little  army  which  still  ad- 
hered to  him.  On  arriving  at  that  place,  Alexander  permitted 
the  troops  of  the  allies  to  return  home  if  they  wished,  as  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  ;  but  many 
volunteered  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  share  of  booty,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
The  treasures  which  had  been  conveyed  from  Persepolis  were 
lodged  in  the  citadel  of  EcbatSna,  under  the  guard  of  6000  Ma- 
cedonians, besides  cavalry  and  hght  troops.  Alexander,  with 
his  main  body,  then  pursued  Darius  through  Media  by  forced 
marches,  and  reached  RhagSB,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  EcbatSna,  in  eleven  days.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
march  that  many  men  and  horses  died  of  fatigue.  At  Rhagee 
he  heard  that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  defile  called  the 
"  Caspian  Gates,"  leading  into  the  Bactrian  provinces ;  and,  as 
that  pass  was  fifty  miles  distant,  urgent  pursuit  was  evidently 
useless.  He  therefore  allowed  his  troops  five  days'  rest,  and 
then  resimied  his  march.  Soon  after  passing  the  Gates  he 
learned  that  Darius  had  been  seized  and  loaded  with  chains  by 
his  own  satrap  Bessus,  who  entertained  the  design  of  establish- 
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ing  himself  in  Bactria  as  an  independent  sovereign.  This  intel- 
ligence stimulated  Alexander  to  make  still  further  haste  with 
part  of  his  cavalry  and  a  chosen  body  of  foot.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitives  with  his  cavalry, 
having  been  obhged  to  leave  the  infantry  behind,  with  direc- 
tions to  follow  more  at  leisure.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  know 
his  real  strength,  were  struck  with  consternation  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  fled  precipitately.  Bessus  and  his  adherents  now 
endeavoured  to  i>ersuade  Darius  to  fly  with  them,  and  provided 
a  fleet  horse  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
had  already  experienced  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  in  the 
•  treatment  of  his  captive  family,  preferred  to  fall  into  his  han<}s, 
whereupon  the  conspirators  mortally  wounded  him  in  the 
chariot  in  which  they  kept  him  confined,  and  then  took  to 
flight  Darius  expired  before  Alexander  could  come  up,  who 
threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be 
magnificently  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  provided 
for  the  fitting  education  of  his  children. 

§  16.  Alexander  next  invaded  Hyrcania,  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
took  possession  of  Zadracarta,  the  chief  town  in  the  country. 
From  thence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Mardians, 
a  warUke  tribe  in  the  western  part  of  Hyrcania,  who,  thinking 
themselves  secure  amidst  their  forests  and  mountains,  had  re- 
fused to  make  their  submission.  After  chastising  the  Mardians, 
Alexander  quitted  Zadracarta,  and  pursued  his  march  eastwards 
through  the  province  of  Aria.  Near  Artacoana,  the  capital  of 
Aria,  he  founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arius,  called 
after  him  (Alexandria  Ariorum),  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Herat,  is  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  central  Asia,  Hence  he 
proceeded  southwards  to  Prophthasia,  the  capital  of  Drangiana, 
where  his  stay  was  signalized  by  a  supposed  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio.  Alexander 
had  long  entertained  suspicions  of  Philotas.  Whilst  still  in  Egypt 
he  had  discovered  that  Philotas  had  spoken  disi)aragingly  of  his 
exploits,  and  had  boasted  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  father  and 
himself,  Alexander  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  his 
conquests.  He  had  also  ridiculed  the  oracle  respecting  Alex- 
ander's supernatural  birth,  and  had  more  recently  opposed  the 
inclination  which  that  monarch  now  began  to  display  to  assume 
all  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Pei-sian  king.  But  the  immediate 
subject  of  accusation  against  him  was  that  he  had  not  revealed 
a  conspiracy  which  was  reported  to  be  forming  against  Alex- 
ander's life,  and  which  he  had  deemed  too  contemptible  to  notice. 
He  was  consequently  suspected  of  being  impUcated  in  it ;  and 
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on  being  put  to  the  torture  he  not  only  confessed  his  own 
guilt  in  his  agonies,  but  also  impHcated  his  father.  Philotas  was 
executed,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  Ecbat^na,  where  Parmenio 
then  was,  directing  that  veteran  general  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  his  son,  was  handed  to  him  ;  and 
whilst  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Polydamas,  his 
intimate  friend,  together  with  some  others  of  Alexander's  prin- 
cipal officers,  fell  upon  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Alexander.  Hephaestion,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the 
king's  suspicion  against  Philotas,  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of 
the  command  vacated  by  his  death  ;  but  the  horse-guards  were 
now  divided  into  two  regiments,  one  of  which  was  given  to  He- 
phsestion  and  the  other  to  Clitus. 

§  17.  Late  in  the  year  330,  Alexander  directed  his  march 
southwards,  to  the  banks  of  the  Etymandrus  (the  Helmund)^ 
where  he  remained  sixty  days.  Hence  he  penetrated  into  Ara- 
chosia,  and  founded  there  another  Alexandria,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modem  city  of  Candahar,  He  then  crossed 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Paropamisus,  called  Caucasus  by  the 
Greeks  (now  Hindoo-Koosh),  which  were  covered  with  deep  snow, 
and  so  barren  that  they  did  not  even  afford  fii'ewood  for  his 
army.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains 
Alexander  foimded  another  city  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum, 
situated  probably  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  CabuL 

Alexander  now  entered  Bactria ;  but  Bessus  did  not  wait  his 
approach,  and  fled  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  329,  Alexander  followed  him  across  the  Oxus ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Bessus  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  own  officers 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Bessus  was  carried  to  Zariaspa,  the 
capital  of  Bactria,  where  he  was  brought  before  a  Persian  court, 
and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous  manner. 

Alexander  next  took  possession  of  Maracanda  (now  Samar- 
cand),  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  the 
river  Jaxartes  (Sir),  which  he  designed  to  make  the  boundary  of 
his  empire  against  the  Scythians.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  he 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  Eschat6  (the  lust  ov  farthest), 
probably  the  modem  Khojend,  After  crossing  the  river  and 
defeating  the  Scythians,  who  menaced  him  on  the  opposite 
bank,  he  returned  into  winter-quarters  at  Zariaspa. 

Sogdiana,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  accordingly  in 
the  following  year  328  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus.  He 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  ordering  them  to  scour  the 
country  in  different  directions.  With  the  troops  under  his  own 
command  he  marched  against  the  fortress  called  the  Sogdian  Rock, 
seated  on  an  isolated  hill,  so  precipitous  as  to  be  deemed  inac- 
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cessible,  and  so  well  supplied  with  provisions  as  to  defy  a 
blockade.  The  summons  to  surrender  was  treated  with  derision 
by  the  commander,  who  inquired  whether  the  Macedonians  had 
wings  ?  But  a  small  body  of  Macedonians  having  succeeded  in 
scaling  some  heights  which  overhung  the  fortress,  the  garrison 
became  so  alarmed  that  they  immediately  8urreudere<l.  To  this 
place  a  Bactrian  named  Oxyartes,  an  adherent  of  Bessus,  had 
sent  his  daughters  for  safety.  One  of  them,  named  Koxana,  was 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Alexander  made  her  the  partner  of  his 
throne. 

§  18.  Alexander  now  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  and  while  remaining 
at  this  place  he  appointed  his  friend  C'litus  satrap  of  Bactria. 
On  the  eve  of  the  parting  of  the  two  friends,  Alexander  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  the  day  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  The  banquet  was  attended  by  several 
parasites  and  literary  flatterers,  who  magnified  the  praises  of 
Alexander  with  extravagant  and  nauseous  flattery.  Clitus,  whom 
wine  had  released  from  all  prudent  resen'e,  sternly  rebuked  their 
fulsome  adulation  ;  and,  as  the  conversation  turned  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and  his  father  Philip, 
ho  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  exploits  of  the  latter.  He  re- 
minded AJexander  of  his  former  services,  and,  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  It  was  this  hand,  Alexander,  which  saved  your 
life  at  the  battle  of  the  Oranlcus  ! "  The  king,  who  was  also 
flushed  with  wine,  was  so  enraged  by  these  remarks,  that  he  rushed 
at  Clitus  with  the  intention  of  kilUng  him  on  the  si>ot,  but  he 
was  held  back  by  his  friends,  whilst  Clitus  was  at  the  same  time 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  Alexander,  however,  was  no  sooner 
released  than,  snatcliing  a  si)ear,  he  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
meeting  Clitus,  who  was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his 
anger,  ran  him  through  the  body.  But  when  the  deed  was  done, 
he  was  seized  with  repentance  and  remorse.  He  flung  himself 
on  his  couch  and  remained  for  three  whole  days  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  refusing  all  sustenance,  and  calling  on  the  names  of  Clitus 
and  of  his  sister  Lanic^,  who  had  been  his  nurse.  It  was  not 
till  his  bodily  strength  began  to  fail  through  protracted  absti- 
nence that  he  at  last  became  more  composed,  and  consented  to 
listen  to  the  consolations  of  his  friends,  and  the  words  of  the 
soothsayers  ;  who  ascribed  the  murder  of  Clitus  to  a  temponiy 
frenzy  with  which  Dionysus  had  visited  him  as  a  punishmoit 
for  neglecting  the  celebration  of  his  festival. 

§  19.  After  reducing  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  of  Sogdiaoa. 
Alexander  returned  into  Bactria  in  327,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  bis  projected  expedition  into  India.     Whilst  he  was  thu» 
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employed,  a  plot  was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  royal  pages, 
incited  by  Hermolaus,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  been 
punished  with  stripes  for  anticipating  the  king  during  a  himting 
party  in  slaying  a  wild  boar.  Hermolaus  and  his  associates, 
among  whom  was  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  were  first 
tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed ;  but  no  less  certain  that  the  growing  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  Alexander  were  gradually  aUenating  from  him 
the  hearts  of  his  followers. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring.  He 
crossed  the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near  Taxila,  the  present 
Attock,  where  the  river  is  about  1000  feet  broad,  and  very  deep. 
He  is  said  to  have  entered  India  at  the  head  of  120,000  foot 
and  15,000  horse,  the  greater  part  of  whom  must  necessarily 
have  been  Asiatics.  He  now  found  himself  in  the  district  at 
present  called  the  Penj-dh  (or  the  Five  Rivers).  Taxiles,  the 
sovereign  of  the  district,  at  once  surrendered  Taxila,  his  capi- 
tal, and  joined  the  Macedonian  force  with  6000  men.  Hence 
Alexander  proceeded  with  Uttle  resistance  to  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Behut  or  Jelum).  On  the  opposite  bank.  Poms,*  a  powerful 
Indian  king,  prepared  to  dispute  his  progress  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  force.  Alexander,  however,  by  a  skilfiil  stra- 
tagem conveyed  his  army  safely  across  the  river.  An  obstinate 
battle  then  ensued.  In  the  army  of  Poms  were  many  elephants, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  frightened  the  horses  of  Alex- 
ander's cavalry.  But  these  unwieldy  animals  ultimately  proved 
as  dangerous  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  Greeks ;  for  when 
driven  into  a  narrow  space  they  became  unmanageable,  and 
created  great  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  Poms.  By  a  few  vigorous 
charges  the  Indians  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
12,000  slain  and  9000  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Poms 
himself,  who  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Alexander. 
The  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  battle  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Mounted  on  an  enor- 
mous elephant,  he  retreated  leisurely  when  the  day  was  lost,  and 
long  rejected  every  summons  to  surrender  ;  till  at  length,  over- 
come by  thirst  and  fatigue,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  taken. 
Even  in  this  situation  Poms  still  retained  his  majestic  bearing, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary  height 
of  his  stature.  On  Alexander's  inquiring  how  he  wished  to  be 
treated,  he  repUed,  "  Lake  a  king."  "  And  have  you  no  other 
request  V*  asked  Alexander.  **  No,"  answered  Poms  ;  **  every- 
thing is  comprehended  in  the  word  king."     Struck  by  his  mag- 

*  Porus  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  word  **  Paurusha,"    whicli 
signifies  a  "  hero." 
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tianimity,  Alexander  not  only  restored  him  to  his  dominioD^ 
but  also  considerably  enlarged  them  ;  seeking  by  these  means  to 
retain  him  as  an  obedient  and  faithful  vassal. 

Alexander  rested  a  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes, 
where  he  celebrated  his  victory  by  games  and  sacrifices,  and 
founded  two  towns,  one  of  which  he  named  Nictca,  and  the  other 
Buceph^a,  in  honour  of  his  gallant  charger  Bucephalus,  which  is 
said  to  have  died  here.  He  then  oveiTan  the  whole  of  the 
Penj-&b,  as  far  as  the  Ilyphilsis  {Ghtrra),  its  southern  boundary. 
The  only  resolute  resistance  he  experienced  was  from  the  war- 
Uke  tribe  of  the  Catha^i,  whose  capital,  Sangala,  was  probably 
the  modem  Lahore.  They  were  subdued,  and  their  territory 
divided  amongst  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Upon  reaching  the 
Hyphasis,  the  army,  worn  out  by  fatigues  and  dangers,  positively 
refused  to  proceed  any  farther  ;  although  Alexander  passionately 
desired  to  attack  a  monarch  still  more  powerful  than  Poms, 
whose  dominions,  he  heard^  lay  beyond  the  river.  All  his 
attempts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  proceed  proving  ineffectual, 
he  prepared  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  an  alternative 
which  he  perceived  to  be  unavoidable.  Pretending  that  the 
sacrifices  were  unfavourable  for  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasis,  he 
gave  the  order  for  retreat ;  having  first  erected  on  its  banks  12 
colossal  altars  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  conquests  in  that 
direction. 

§  20.  When  Alexander  again  arrived  at  his  newly  founded 
cities  of  Nicsea  and  Bucephala  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  divided  his 
army  into  three  detachments.  Two  of  these,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hephajstion  and  Craterus,  were  ordered  to  descend  the 
Hydaspes  on  its  opposite  banks  ;  whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  about  2000  vessels^ 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  with  the  view  of  sailing 
down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth.  The  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  the  Macedonians  respecting  the  geography  of  the  region 
to  be  traversed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that 
Alexander  at  first  considered  the  Indus  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile. 

The  army  began  to  move  in  November  327.  The  navigation 
lasted  several  mouths,  but  was  accomphshed  without  any  serious 
opposition,  except  from  the  tribe  of  the  MalU,  who  are  conjec- 
tured to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Mooltan.  At  the 
storming  of  their  town  the  life  of  Alexander  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  He  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  was  followed  by  four  officers ;  but  before  a  fifth  man 
could  mount,  the  ladder  broke,  and  Alexander  was  left  exposed 
on  the  wall  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.    From  this  situation 
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there  were  only  two  methods  of  escape  ;  either  by  leaping  down 
among  his  own  army,  or  into  the  citadel  among  the  enemy. 
Alexander  chose  the  latter;  and  aUghtiug  on  his  feet,  placed 
his  back  to  the  wall,  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay,  and  slew  two  of  their  chiefs  who  had  ventured  within  reach 
of  his  sword.  But  an  arrow  which  pierced  his  corslet  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  Two  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  jumped  down  after  him,  now  stood  over  and 
defended  him ;  till  at  length  more  soldiers  having  scaled  the 
walls,  and  opened  one  of  the  gates,  sufficient  numbers  poured  in 
not  only  to  rescue  their  monarch,  but  to  capture  the  citadel ; 
when  every  Uving  being  within  the  place  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Alexander's  Ufe  was  long  in  great  danger,  but  when  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  was  again  placed  in  his  vessel,  and  dropped 
down  the  Hydraotes  (Rave)  to  its  confluence  with  the  Acesines. 
Here  his  army  was  encamped  ;  and  the  soldiers  testified  by  shouts 
and  tears  their  joy  at  again  beholding  their  commander.  Hence 
Alexander  pursued  his  course  to  the  point  where  the  four  rivers, 
now  united  into  one  stream,  the  Acesines  {Chenahy,  join  the 
Indus.  At  their  confluence  he  ordered  dockyards  to  be  con- 
structed, and  another  Alexandria  to  be  built.  Hence  he  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  all  the  towns  on  either  bank  of 
the  river  submitting  at  his  approach.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  explored  its  estuaries,  and  accompanied 
by  a  few  horsemen  skirted  the  margin  of  the  Delta  next  the  sea. 
Nearchus  with  the  fleet  was  directed  to  explore  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, with  the  view  of  establishing  a  maritime  communication 
between  India  and  Persia.  We  have  hitherto  beheld  Alexander 
only  as  a  conqueror ;  but  these  cares  exhibit  him  in  the  more 
pleasing  hght  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  and  of  a  sovereign 
soUcitous  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

§  21.  From  this  point  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  army,  in 
the  autunm  of  3:26,  through  the  burning  deserts  of  Gedrosia 
towards  Persepolis ;  marching  himself  on  foot,  and  sharing  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  the  meanest  soldier.  In  these  regions 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  fine  dust,  which, 
on  the  slightest  wind,  penetrates  into  the  mouth  and  nose, 
whilst  the  soil  aflbrds  no  firm  footing  to  the  traveller.  The 
march  through  this  inhospitable  region  lasted  60  days,  during 
which  numbers  of  the  soldiers  perished  from  fatigue  or  disease. 
At  length  they  emerged  into  the  fertile  province  of  Carmania. 
Whilst  in  this  country,  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  Nearchus, 
who  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Harmozia  ( Ormuz)  ;  but  who 
subsequently  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  Tho  main  body  of  the  army  under  Hephsestion  was  directed 
to  march  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf ;  whilst  Alexander  himself 
with  his  horse-guards  and  light  infantry,  took  a  shorter  route 
through  Pasargadse  and  PersepoUs.  During  his  stay  in  the  latter 
city,  he  remedied  the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  since 
he  left  it,  and  executed  summary  justice  on  the  delinquent 
satraps  who  had  oppressed  the  provinces  of  Persis.  It  was  thus 
that  he  caused  his  empire  to  be  respected  as  much  by  the  equity 
of  his  administration,  as  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his  arms. 

§  22.  From  Persepolis  Alexander  pursued  his  march  to  Susa 
(B.C.  325),  where  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  and  were  amused  with  a  series  of  brilliant  festivities. 
It  was  here  that  ho  adopted  various  measures  with  the  view  of 
consolidating  his  empire.  One  of  the  most  important  was  to 
form  the  Greeks  and  Persians  into  one  people  by  means  of  in- 
termarriages. He  himself  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statira, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  her 
sister,  Drypetis,  on  Hepha^stion.  Other  marriages  were  made 
between  Alexander's  officers  and  Asiatic  women  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  about  a  hundred  ;  whilst  no  fewer  than  10,000  of 
the  common  soldiers  followed  their  example  and  took  native 
wives.  As  another  means  of  amalgamating  the  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  he  caused  numbers  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted  into 
the  ai*my,  and  to  be  armed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  fashion. 
But  these  innovations  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  most 
of  the  Macedonian  veterans  ;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  himself,  who  assumed  every  day  more 
and  more  of  the  state  and  manners  of  an  eastern  despot.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  growing  discontent  was  repressed  by  the 
large  bounties  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  dis- 
charge of  all  their  debts.  But  at  length  their  long  stifled  dis- 
satisfaction broke  out  into  open  mutiny  and  rebellion  at  a 
review  which  took  place  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris.  Alexander  here 
proposed  to  dismiss  such  Macedonians  as  were  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled ;  but  though  they  had  clamoured  for  their 
discharge  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  they  now  re- 
garded this  proposal  as  an  insult,  and  called  out  *^  That  the  king 
had  better  dismiss  them  all — his  father  Ammon  would  fight  hia 
battles."  But  the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  decisive  conduct 
of  Alexander.  He  immediately  ordered  thirteen  of  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  seized  and  executed,  and  then  addressing  the 
remainder,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  by  his  own  and  his  fi&ther's 
exertions,  they  had  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  scattered 
herdsmen  to  he  the  masters  of  Greece  and  the  lords  of  Asia ; 
and  that  whilst  he  had  abandoned  to  them  the  richest  and  most 
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valuable  fruits  of  his  conquests,  he  had  reserved  nothing  but  the 
diadem  for  himself,  as  the  mark  of  his  superior  labours  and  more 
imminent  perils.  He  then  secluded  himself  for  two  whole  days, 
during  which  his  Macedonian  guard  was  exchanged  for  a  Persian 
one,  whilst  nobles  of  the  same  nation  were  appointed  to  the 
most  confidential  posts  about  his  person.  Overcome  by  these 
marks  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign,  the  Macedo- 
nians now  supplicated  with  tears  to  be  restored  to  favour.  A 
solemn  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  10,000  veterans  were  dis- 
missed to  their  homes  under  the  conduct  of  Craterus.  That 
general  was  also  appointed  to  the  government  of  Macedonia  in 
place  of  Antipater,  who  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Asia  with 
fresh  reinforcements. 

§  23.  Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Ecbatana,  where  during  the  autumn  he  solemnized  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  with  extraordinary  splendour.  The  best  actors  and 
musicians  in  Greece,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  3000,  were 
assembled  for  the  occasion  ;  whilst  the  natives  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  Median  capital,  to  witness  what  was  to  them  a 
novel  spectacle.  But  Alexander's  enjoyment  was  suddenly  con- 
verted into  bitterness  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Hepheestion, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  This  event  threw  Alexander 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  memory  of  Hephaestion  was  honoured  by  extravagant  marks 
of  public  mourning,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Babylon,  to 
be  there  interred  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  His  name  was 
still  retained  as  commander  of  a  division  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  the 
officer  who  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  post  was  only 
regarded  as  his  Ueutenant. 

Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  324,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  priests  of  Belus,  who  predicted  some 
serious  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  Babylon 
was  now  to  witness  the  consummation  of  his  triumphs  and  of 
his  life.  As  in  the  last  scene  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all 
the  results  and  tokens  of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be 
collected  there  to  do  honour  to  his  final  exit.  Ambassadors 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  Libya,  Italy,  and  probably  from 
still  more  distant  regions,  were  waiting  to  aalute  him,  and  to  do 
homage  to  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  the  fleet  under  Ne- 
archus  had  arrived  after  its  long  and  enterprising  voyage,  and 
had  been  augmented  by  other  vessels  constructed  in  Phoenicia, 
and  thence  brought  overland  to  Thapsacus,  and  down  the  river 
to  Babylon  ;  whilst  for  the  reception  of  this  navy,  which  seemed 
to  turn  the  inland  capital  of  his  empire  into  a  port,  a  magnificent 
harbour  was  in  process  of  construction.     A  more  melancholy, 
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and  it  may  be  added,  a  more  useless,  monument  of  his  greatness 
was  the  funeral  pile  now  rising  for  Hephsestion,  which  was  con- 
structed with  such  unparalleled  splendour,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  cost  10,000  talents.  The  mind  of  Alexander  was  still  occu- 
pied with  plans  of  conquest  and  ambition ;  his  next  design  was 
the  subjugation  of  Arabia  ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  only  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  known  world.  He 
despatched  three  expeditions  to  survey  the  coast  of  Arabia ; 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  to  explore  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  en- 
gaged himself  in  sur\'eying  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
devising  improvements  of  its  navigation.  The  period  for  com- 
mencing the  Arabian  campaign  had  already  arrived ;  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  up  for  its  success,  and  grand  banquets 
were  given  previous  to  departure.  At  these  carousals  Alexander 
drank  deep ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  one  given  by  his 
favourite,  Medius,  he  was  seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
fever.  For  some  days,  however,  he  neglected  the  disorder,  and 
continued  to  occupy  himself  with  the  necessary  prep»arations  for 
the  march.  But  in  eleven  days  the  malady  had  gained  a  fatal 
strength,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  June,  B.C.  323,  at 
the  early  age  of  32.  Whilst  he  lay  speechless  on  his  deathbed  his 
favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  see  him ;  but  he  could  offer  them 
no  other  token  of  recognition  than  by  stretching  out  his  hand. 

§  24.  Few  of  the  great  characters  of  history  have  been  so 
differently  judged  as  Alexander.  Of  the  magnitude  of  his  ex- 
ploits, indeed,  and  of  the  justice  with  which,  according  to  the 
usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  they  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
"  Great,"  there  can  be  but  one  opinion :  it  is  his  motives  for 
undertaking  them  that  have  been  called  in  question.  An  emi- 
nent writer*  brands  him  as  an  "adventiu-er ;"  an  epithet  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  which  is  not 
more  true  of  him  than  of  most  other  conquerors  on  a  large 
scale.  His  military  renown,  however,  consists  more  in  the  seem- 
ingly extravagant  boldness  of  his  enterprises,  than  in  the  real 
power  of  the  foes  whom  he  overcame.  The  resistance  he  met 
with  was  not  greater  than  that  which  a  European  army  expe- 
riences in  the  present  day  from  one  composed  of  Asiatics ;  and 
the  empire  of  the  East  was  decided  by  the  two  battles  of  Issus 
and  Arbela.  His  chief  diflSculties  were  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties of  distance,  chmate,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed. But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  incompetent  to  meet 
a  foe  more  worthy  of  his  mihtary  skill ;  and  his  proceedings  in 
Greece  before  his  departure  show  the  reverse. 

♦  Niebuhr. 
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motives,  it  must  be  allowed,  seoin  rather  to  have  sprung 
tie  love  of  [lerBOnal  glory  and  the  excitement  of  conquest, 
om  any  wish  to  benefit  his  subjocta.  The  attention  which 
asioni^y  devoted  to  commerce,  to  the  foundation  of  new 
ind  to  other  mattera  of  a  similar  kind,  form  rather  episodes 
history,  than  the  real  objects  at  which  bis  aims  were 
d  ;  and  it  was  not  by  his  own  prudence,  but  through  the 
aaa  of  liis  army,  that  hie  career  of  conquest  was  at  length 
d,  which  ho  wished  to  prosecute  before  he  had  oonsoli- 
vhat  he  had  already  won.  Yet  on  the  whole  his  achieve- 
though  they  undoubtedly  occasioned  great  partial  misery, 
«  regarded  oh  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ;  the  ftuniliee 
•h,  if  it  were  not  for  some  such  movements,  would  stag- 
1  solitary  listlcssneaa  and  poverty.  By  the  conqueets  of 
der  the  two  continents  were  put  into  closer  communica- 
th  one  another ;  and  both,  but  particularly  Asia,  were  the 
.  The  language,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Qreeoe, 
itroduced  into  the  East ;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
kingdoms  were  formed  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  which 
led  to  exist  for  many  generations. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


S  1.  Division  or  tho  provinces  »Hfr  AleianJcr'i  ilenth.  $  2.  KetnwpectiTr 
view  of  Grecian  alToira.  lievult  of  Agia.  Drmotthciies  de  Corona.  §  3. 
Arrivnl  of  HaqmluB  at  Athens.  Accusation  and  eille  of  I>emc*tlm«>. 
§  i.  The  Lnminn  war.  Defeat  of  An tipaler,  and  siege  of  Lamift.  §  5.  De- 
feat and  death  of  Ltonnatus.  Battle  of  Ciannon.  End  of  th«  Lamiu  war. 
§  6.  Death  of  Demosthenes.  Ambitious  projecla  of  PenUcou.  Hii  inta- 
aion  of  Eg)'|it,  and  death.  §  T.  Fresh  diviiion  of  the  proriDce*  at  Tripai*- 
disus.  Death  of  Antipnter.  Paljaperchon  become)  regent,  and  condliitet 
the  Grecian  itates.  Death  of  Phocion.  §  S.  War  betfreen  Poljapcrchoa 
and  CnHBonder.  Hi  success  of  Polysperchon.  Casaander  becometi  muter 
of  ?hlace*toiiia,  and  puts  Oljmpias  to  death.  §  9-  Coalition  against  An- 
tlgoniu.  Peace  concludeil  in  B.C.  311.  Murder  of  Roiana  and  her  son, 
§  I'l.  lienewal  of  the  war  agninst  Antigonua.  Demetrioa  Foliorcetn 
eiF«ls  the  Macedonians  from  Athena.  §  11.  Demetrius  Potlorecte*  at 
Cfprua.  Itattlc  of  Salsmis.  Attempt  on  Egfpt.  Siege  of  Rhodes.  §13, 
Battle  of  Ipaua,  and  death  of  Aniigonua. 

§  1.  The  uneipcctod  death  of  Alexander  threatened  to  invohe 
both  hia  extensive  domiDiouB  and  his  armj'  in  inextricable  cod- 
fusion.  On  the  day  after  his  death  a  miUtory  council  aasembled 
to  decide  ou  tlie  course  to  be  pursued.  Alexander  on  his  death- 
bed is  said  to  have  given  his  signet-ring  to  Perdiccaa,  but  be 
had  loft  no  legittmale  heir  to  his  throne,  though  his  wife  Boxaiu 
was  pregnant.    In  the  discussiona  which  ensued  in  the  coundl, 
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Perdiccas  assumed  a  leading  part ;  and  after  much  debate,  and  a 
quarrel  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  at  first  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  consequences,  an  arrangement  was  at  length 
effected  on  the  following  basis :  That  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  a  young 
man  of  weak  intellect,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander  (being  the  son 
of  PhiUp  by  a  ThessaUan  woman  named  PhiUnna),  should  be  de- 
clared king,  reserving  however  to  the  child  of  Roxana,  if  a  son 
should  be  bom,  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  :  that  the  government 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece  should  be  divided  between  Antipater 
and  Craterus :  that  Ptolemy,  who  was  reputed  to  be  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  should  preside  over  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries :  that  Antigonus  should  have  Phrygia  Proper,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphyha:  that  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  should  be  as- 
signed to  Leonnatus  :  that  EumSnes  should  have  the  satrapy  of 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  coimtiies,  however,  still 
remained  to  be  subdued  :  and  that  Thrace  should  be  committed 
to  Lysimachus.  Perdiccas  reserved  for  himself  the  chiliarchy, 
or  command  of  the  horse-guards,  the  post  before  held  by  He- 
phsestion,  in  virtue  of  which  he  became  the  guardian  of  PhiUp 
Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  sovereign.  It  was  not  for  some  time 
after  these  arrangements  had  been  completed  that  the  last  rites 
were  paid  to  Alexander's  remains.  They  wore  conveyed  to  Alex- 
andria, and  deposited  in  a  cemetery  which  afterwards  became 
the  burial-place  of  the  Ptolemies.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
magnificence  of  the  funeral  car,  which  was  adorned  with  orna- 
ments of  massive  gold,  and  so  heavy,  that  it  was  more  than  a 
year  in  being  conveyed  from  Babylon  to  Syria,  though  drawn  by 
84  mules.  In  due  time  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a  son,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Alexander  was  given,  and  who  was  declared  the 
partner  of  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire.  Roxana  had  previously 
inveigled  Statira  and  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where  she 
caused  them  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 

§  2.  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance  at 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  Three  years  after  Alexander  had  quitted 
Europe,  the  Spartans  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  oft*  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  They  were  joined  by  most  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states,  but  the  Athenians  kept  aloof.  In  b.c.  331,  the  Spar- 
tans took  up  arms  under  the  command  of  their  king,  Agis  ;  but 
though  they  met  with  some  success  at  first,  they  were  finally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Antipater,  near  Megalopolis. 
Agis  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  chains  of  Greece  were  riveted 
more  firmly  than  ever.  This  victory,  and  the  successes  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  East,  encouraged  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens 
to  take  active  measures  against  Demosthenes ;  and  ^Eschines 
trumped  up  an  old  charge  against  him  which  had  lain  dormant 
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for  several  years.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chceronea,  Ctesiphon 
had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  presented  with  a 
golden  crown  in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionysiac  festival, 
on  account  of  the  services  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country. 
For  proposing  this  decree  iEschines  indicted  Ctesiphon ;  but 
though  the  latter  was  the  nominal  defendant^  it  was  Demos- 
thenes who  was  really  put  upon  his  trial  The  case  was  decided 
in  330  B.C.,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  the  memorable  and 
still  extant  speeches  of  iEschines  *'  Against  Ctesiphon,'*  and  of 
Demosthenes  "  On  the  Crown."  ^Eschines,  who  did  not  obtain 
a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  himself  Uable 
to  a  penalty,  was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  he  retired  to 
Rhodes. 

§  3.  Ill  B.C.  325,  Harp&lus  arrived  in  Athens.  Harpalus  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  embraced  his  side 
during  his  quarrel  with  his  father,  Phihp.  When  Alexander, 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Media,  determined  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  left  Harpalus 
at  Ecbatana,  with  6000  Macedonian  troops,  in  charge  of  the  royal 
treasures.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Babylon,  and  appears  to 
have  held  the  important  satrapy  of  that  province  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  the  treasury.  It  was  here  that,  during  the 
absence  of  Alexander  in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  meet 
extravagant  luxury  and  profusion,  squandering  the  treasures  en- 
trusted to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ahenated  the  people 
subject  to  his  rule,  by  his  lustful  excesses  and  extortions.  He 
had  probably  thought  that  Alexander  would  never  return  from 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  into  which  he  had  ()enetrated ; 
but  when  he  at  length  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  his  march 
back  to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  unsparing  rigour  those  of  his 
officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  excesses  during  his  absence, 
he  at  once  saw  that  his  only  resource  was  in  flight.  Collecting 
together  all  the  treasures  which  he  could,  and  assembling  a  body 
of  6000  mercenaries,  he  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  He  seems  to  have  reckoned  on  a 
favourable  reception  at  Athens,  as  during  the  time  of  his  pros- 
perity he  had  made  the  city  a  large  present  of  com,  in  return 
for  which  he  had  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  At  first, 
however,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him ;  but  bribes 
administered  to  some  of  the  principal  orators  induced  them 
to  alter  their  determination.  Such  a  step  was  tantamount  to 
an  act  of  hostility  against  Macedonia  itself;  and  accordingly 
Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  dehver  up  Harpalus,  and 
to  bring  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  venture  to  disobey  these  demands.    Harpalus  was 
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put  into  confinement,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  esc&pe  firom 
prison.  Demosthenes  was  among  the  orators  who  were  brought 
to  trial  for  corruption.  He  was  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  50  talents.  Not  being  able  to  raise  that 
sum  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  went  into  exile.  There  are,  however,  good  groimds 
for  doubting  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party.  Upon 
quitting  Athens  Demosthenes  resided  chiefly  at  iSgina  or  Trcezen, 
in  sight  of  his  native  land,  and  whenever  he  looked  towards  her 
shores  it  was  observed  that  he  shed  tears. 

§  4.  When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Athens,  the 
anti-Macedonian  party,  which,  since  the  exile  of  Demosthenes, 
was  led  by  Hyperides,  carried  all  before  it.  The  people  in  a 
decree  declared  their  determination  to  support  the  hberty  of 
Qreece ;  a  fleet  of  240  triremes  was  ordered  to  be  equipped ;  all 
citizens  under  40  years  of  age  were  commanded  to  enrol  them- 
selves for  service ;  and  LeosthSnes  was  directed  to  levy  an  army 
of  mercenaries.  Envoys  were  despatched  to  all  the  Grecian 
states  to  announce  the  determination  of  Athens,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  struggle  with  her  for  their  indepeudence.  This  call 
was  responded  to  in  the  Peloponnesus  only  by  the  smaller  states, 
whilst  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia  kept  aloof.  In  northern 
Greece  the  confederacy  was  joined  by  most  of  the  states  except 
the  Bceotians ;  and  Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Phocion,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  this  war,  thinking  the  forces 
of  Athens  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  it.  Leosthenes  scofled 
at  him,  and  asked  him  ^  What  he  had  ever  done  for  his  country, 
during  the  long  time  that  he  was  general  Y*  ^  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothing,''  answered  Phocion,  ^*  that  the  Athenians  are  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers?"  And  when  Leosthenes 
continued  his  pompous  harangues,  Phocion  said :  *^  Young  man, 
your  speeches  resemble  cypress-trees,  which  are  indeed  large  and 
lofty,  but  produce  no  fruit."  "  Tell  us,  then,"  interrupted  Hy- 
perides, "what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to 
make  war  ?"  Phocion  answered :  "  Not  till  young  men  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  the  rich  contribute  with  hberality, 
and  the  orators  desist  from  robbing  the  people." 

The  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermo- 
pylsB.  Antipater  now  advanced  from  the  north,  and  offered 
battle  in  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus ;  but  being  deserted  by  his 
Thessalian  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  his  opponents  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  obUged  to  retreat,  and  threw 
himself  into  Lamia,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Malian  gulf.    Leos- 
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thenes,  desirous  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow,  pressed  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slower  method  of  a  blockade. 
From  this  town  the  contest  between  Antipater  and  the  allied 
Oreeks  has  been  called  the  Lamian  War. 

§  5.  The  novelty  of  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  arms  was 
received  with  boundless  exultation  at  Athens,  and  this  feeling  was 
raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from 
Antipater  to  sue  for  peace.  Phocion  was  bantered  unmercifully. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  have  done  such  great 
things  as  Leoathenes  1  "  Certainly,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  should  not 
have  advised  the  attempting  of  them."  And  when  messenger  after 
messenger  announced  the  successes  of  the  Athenian  arms,  he  ex- 
claimed sarcastically,  "  When  shall  we  have  done  conquering  ?" 
The  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  their  good  fortime,  that  they 
would  hsten  to  no  terms  but  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Antipater.  Meantime  Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile,  ex- 
erted himself  in  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  counter 
acting  the  envoys  of  Antipater,  and  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  Athens  and  the  allies.  The  Athenians 
in  return  invited  Demosthenes  back  to  his  native  country,  and  a 
ship  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  Piraeus,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  honours. 

Meanwhile  Leonnatus,  governor  of  the  Hellespontine  Phiygia, 
had  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  2500  horse.  Leosthenes  had  been  slain  at  I^amia  in  a  sally 
of  the  besieged ;  and  Antiphilus,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
allied  army  devolved,  hastened  to  offer  battle  to  Leonnatus 
before  he  could  arrive  at  Lamia.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  one 
of  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  where  Leonnatus  was  killed  and 
his  troops  defeated.  Antipater,  as  soon  as  the  blockade  of 
Lamia  was  raised,  had  pursued  Antiphilus,  and  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  beaten  army  of 
Leonnatus. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Antipater  was  still  further  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Craterus  with  a  considerable  force  from 
Asia ;  and  being  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  outnum- 
bered the  forces  of  the  allies,  he  marched  against  them,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  near  Crannon  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  B.C.  322.  The  allies  were  now  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace ;  but  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  them 
except  as  separate  states,  foreseeing  that  by  this  means  many 
would  be  detached  from  the  confederacy.  The  result  answered 
his  expectations.  One  by  one,  the  various  states  submitted,  till 
at  length  all  had  laid  down  their  arms.     Athens,  the  original  insti- 
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gator  of  the  insurrection,  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
As  Ajitipater  advanced,  Phocion  used  all  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  with  the  Macedonians  in  favour  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  he  could  obtain  no  other  terms  than  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. On  a  second  mission,  Phocion  received  the  final  demands 
of  Antipater ;  which  were,  that  the  Athenians  should  dehver  up  a 
certain  number  of  their  orators,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides ;  that  their  political  franchise  should  be  limited 
by  a  property  qualification  ;  that  they  should  receive  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  Munychia,  and  that  they  should  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war.    Such  was  the  result  of  the  Lamian  war. 

§  6.  After  the  return  of  the  envoys  bringing  the  ultimatum  of 
Antipater,  the  sycophant  Demades  procured  a  decree  for  the 
death  of  the  denounced  orators.  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
persons  compromised,  made  their  escape  from  Athens  before 
the  Macedonian  garrison  arrived,  i^^gina  was  their  first  place 
of  refuge,  but  they  soon  parted  in  different  directions.  Hype- 
rides fled  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Hermion^  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, whilst  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  that  of  Poseidon  in 
the  isle  of  Calaurea,  near  Troczen.  But  the  satellites  of  Anti- 
pater, under  the  guidance  of  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had 
formerly  been  an  actor,  tore  them  from  their  sanctuaries.  Hyi>e- 
hdes  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  it  is  said  that  Antipater  took 
the  brutal  and  cowardly  revenge  of  ordering  his  tongue  to  be 
cut  out,  and  his  remains  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Demosthenes 
contrived  at  least  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  tyrannical  con- 
queror. Archias  at  first  endeavoured  to  entice  him  from  his 
sanctuary  by  the  blandest  promises.  But  Demosthenes,  fore- 
warned, it  is  said,  by  a  dream,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  him, 
exclaimed :  "  Your  acting,  Archias,  never  touched  me  formerly, 
nor  do  your  promises  now."  And  when  Archias  began  to 
employ  threats :  **  Good,"  said  Demosthenes,  **  now  you  speak  as 
from  the  Macedonian  tripod ;  before  you  were  only  playing  a 
part.  But  wait  awhile,  and  let  me  write  my  last  directions  to 
my  family."  So  taking  his  writing  materials,  he  put  the  reed 
into  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  for  some  time,  as  was  his  custom  when 
composing  ;  after  which  he  covered  his  head  with  his  garment 
and  reclined  against  a  pillar.  The  guards  who  accompanied 
AtTchias,  imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  trick,  laughed  and  called 
him  coward,  whilst  Archias  began  to  renew  his  false  persuasions. 
Demosthenes  feehng  the  poison  work — for  such  it  was  that 
he  had  concealed  in  the  reed — now  bade  him  lead  on.  **  You 
may  now,"  said  he,  "  enact  the  part  of  Creon,  and  cast  me  out 
unburied  ;  but  at  least,  O  gracious  Poseidon,  I  have  not  polluted 
thy  temple  by  my  death,  which  Antipater  and  his  Macedonians 
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would  not  have  scrupled  at."    But  whilst  he  was  endeavouring 
to  walk  out,  he  fell  down  by  the  altar  and  expired. 

§  7.  The  course  of  events  now  carries  us  back  to  the  East. 
Perdiccas  possessed  more  power  than  any  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, and  was  regarded  as  the  regent  of  the  empire.  He  had 
the  custody  of  the  infant  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  weak  Philip  Arrhidseus  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands. 
Perdiccas  had  at  first  courted  the  alliance  of  Antipater,  and  had 
even  married  his  daughter  Nicsaa.  But  when  Olympias  offered 
him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  if  he  would  assist  her 
against  Antipater,  Perdiccas  resolved  to  divorce  Nicsea  at  the 
first  convenient  opportimity,  and  espouse  Cleopatra  in  her  stead, 
beheving  that  such  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  would  pave 
his  way  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  to  which  he  was  now  aspir- 
ing. His  designs,  however,  were  not  unknown  to  Antigonus  and 
Ptolemy ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  bring  Antigonus  to  trial  for 
some  offence  in  the  government  of  his  satrapy,  that  general 
made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  where  he  revealed  to  Antipater 
the  fidl  extent  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Perdiccas,  and  thus 
at  once  induced  Antipater  and  Craterus  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
him  and  Ptolemy,  and  openly  declare  war  against  the  regent.  Thus 
assailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  resolved  to  direct  his  arms  in  the 
first  instance  against  Ptolemy.  In  the  spring  of  D.o.  321  he  ac- 
cordingly set  out  on  his  march  against  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  and  accompanied  by  Philip  Arrhidteus,  and 
Roxana  and  her  infant  son.  He  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Pelusium,  but  he  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  for- 
tified and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  repeated 
attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which, 
near  Memphis,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  by  the  depth  and 
rapidity  of  the  current.  Perdiccas  had  never  been  popular  with 
the  soldiery,  and  these  disasters  completely  alienated  their  affec- 
tions. A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  some  of  his 
chief  officers  murdered  him  in  his  tent. 

§  8.  The  death  of  Perdiccas  was  followed  by  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
generals  held  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  321  B.C.,  Antipater  was  declared  regent,  retaining  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Ptolemy  was  continued  in 
the  government  of  'Egypt ;  Seleucus  received  the  satrapy  of  Ba- 
bylon ;  whilst  Antigonus  not  only  retained  his  old  province,  but 
was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana. 

Antipater  did  not  long  survive  these  events.  He  died  in  the 
year  318,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  leaving  Polysperchon,  one  of 
Alexander's  oldest  generals,  regent ;  much  to  the  surprise  and 
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mortificatdon  of  his  son  Cassander,  who  received  only  the  second- 
ary dignity  of  Chiliarch,  or  commander  of  the  cavahy.  Cas- 
sander  was  now  bent  on  obtaining  the  regency ;  but  seeing  no 
hope  of  success  in  Macedonia,  he  went  over  to  Asia  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Antigonus. 

Polysperchon,  on  his  side,  sought  to  concihate  the  friendship 
of  the  Grecian  states,  by  proclaiming  them  all  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  by  abolishing  the  oligarchies  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Antipater.  In  order  to  enforce  these  measures,  Poly- 
sperohon  prepared  to  march  into  Greece,  whilst  his  son  Alex- 
ander was  despatched  beforehand  with  an  army  towards  Athens, 
to  compel  the  Macedonian  garrison  under  the  command  of  Nica- 
nor  to  evacuate  Munychia.  Nicanor,  however,  refused  to  move 
without  orders  from  Cassander,  whose  general  he  declared 
himself  to  be.  Phocion  was  suspected  of  intriguing  in  favour  of 
Nicanor,  and  being  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Alexander,  now 
mcamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.  Alexander  sent  Phocion 
and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  his  father,  who  was 
then  in  Phocis ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  embassy 
arrived  in  Polysperchon's  camp  to  accuse  Phocion.  A  sort  of 
mock  trial  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Phocion  was 
sent  back  to  Athens  in  chains,  to  be  tried  by  the  Athenian 
people.  The  theatre,  where  his  trial  was  to  take  place,  was  soon 
full  to  overflowing.  Phocion  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies,  which  prevented  his  defence  from  being 
heard,  and  he  was  condenmed  to  death  by  a  show  of  hands. 
To  the  last  Phocion  maintained  his  calm  and  dignified,  but 
somewhat  contemptuous  bearing.  When  some  wretched  man 
spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to  the  prison,  *^  Will  no  one,"  scud 
he,  "check  this  fellow's  indecency?"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his  son  Phocus,  he  an- 
swered, **  Only  that  he  bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians." 
And  when  the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer  would  not  furnish 
more  imless  he  was  paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  msm  his  money,"  said 
Phocion  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing."  He  died  in  B.C.  317,  at  the  age  of  85.  The 
Athenians  afterwards  rei)ented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion. 
His  bones,  which  had  been  cast  out  on  the  frontiers  of  Megara, 
were  subsequently  brought  back  to  Athens,  and  a  bronze  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

§  9.  Whilst  Alexander  was  negotiating  with  Nicanor  about 
the  surrender  of  Munychia,  Cassander  arrived  in  the  Pineus  with 
a  considerable  army,  with  which  Antigonus  had  supphed  him  ; 
and  though  Polysperchon  himself  soon  came  up  with  a  large 
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force,  he  found  the  fortifications  of  Pirseus  too  strong  for  him. 
Leavingf  therefore,  his  son  to  blockade  the  city,  Polysperchon 
advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Here  he  laid  siege  to  Megalopohs ;  but  that  town  was 
defended  with  such  extraordinary  efforts  that  Polysperchon 
was  compelled  to  withdraw.  His  ill  success,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  fleet  of  Cassander,  produced 
an  luifavourable  turn  in  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  states 
towards  Polysperchon,  and  Athens  in  particular  abandoned  his 
alliance  for  that  of  Cassander,  who  established  an  oligarchical 
government  in  the  city  under  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerus. 

At  the  same  time  £urydic6,  the  active  and  intriguing  wife  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus,  conceived  the  project  of  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  regent,  and  concluded  an  aUiance  with  Cassander,  while 
she  herself  assembled  an  army  with  which  she  obtained  for  a 
time  the  complete  possession  of  Macedonia.  But  in  the  spring 
of  317  Polysperchon,  having  imited  his  forces  with  those  of 
iEacides,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Macedonia,  accompanied  by 
Olympias.  Eurydic^  met  them  with  equal  daring ;  but  when 
the  mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  a 
train  in  bacchanahau  style,  the  Macedonians  at  once  declared  in 
her  favour,  and  Eurydic6,  abandoned  by  her  own  troops,  fled  to 
Amphipolis,  where  she  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who 
put  both  her  and  her  husband  to  death,  with  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  cruelty.  She  next  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Autipater,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Cassander.  These 
events  determined  Cassander  to  proceed  with  all  haste  into  Ma- 
cedonia. At  his  approach  Olympias  threw  herself  into  Pydna, 
together  with  Roxana  and  her  son.  Cassander  forthwith  laid 
siege  to  this  place  ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  some  months  it  sur- 
rendered in  the  spring  of  316.  Olympias  had  stipulated  that 
her  life  should  be  spared,  but  Cassander  soon  afterwards  caused 
her  to  be  murdered.  After  the  fsM  of  P^dna  all  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  Cassander ;  who,  after  shutting  up  Roxana  and  her 
son  in  the  citadel  of  Amphipolis,  married  lliessalonica,  a  half- 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne. 

Shortly  afterwards  Cassander  marched  into  Greece,  and  began 
the  restoration  of  Thebes  (b.c.  315),  in  the  twentieth  year  after 
its  destruction  by  Alexander,  a  measure  highly  popular  with  the 
Greeks. 

§  10.  A  new  war  now  broke  out  in  the  East.  Antigonus  had 
become  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors.  He  had 
conquered  Eumenes,  who  had  long  defied  his  arms,  and  he  now 
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began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he  thought  fit.  His  in- 
creasing power  and  ambitious  projects  led  to  a  general  coalition 
against  him,  consisting  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus,  the  governor  of  Thrace.  The  war  began  in  the  year 
315,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  alternate  suc- 
cess in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Oreece.  After  four 
years  all  parties  became  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded  in  311,  on  condition  that  the  Greek 
cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should  retain  his  authority 
in  Europe  till  Alexander  came  of  age,  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysi- 
machus  should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  respectively, 
and  that  Antigonua  should  have  the  government  of  all  Asia. 
The  name  of  Seleucus  does  not  occur  in  the  treaty. 

This  hollow  peace,  which  had  been  merely  patched  up  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  concerned,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  another  of  those 
crimes  which  disgrace  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors. 
Alexander,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  still 
shut  up  with  his  mother  Roxana  in  Amphipolis  ;  and  his  parti- 
sans, with  injudicious  zeal,  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that  he 
should  be  released  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  order  to 
avert  this  event  Cassander  contrived  the  secret  murder  both  of 
the  mother  and  the  son. 

§  11.  This  abominable  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it 
(ac.  310),  under  the  pretext  that  Antigonus,  by  keeping  his  gar- 
risons in  the  Qreek  cities  of  Asia  and  the  island^  had  not 
respected  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  Grecian 
freedom.  After  the  war  had  lasted  three  years,  Antigonus 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the  principal 
towns  in  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  307  B.C.  he  de- 
spatched his  son  Demetrius  from  Ephesus  to  Athens,  with  a  fleet 
of  250  sail,  €uid  5000  talents  in  money.  Demetrius,  who  after- 
wards obtained  the  surname  of  "  Poliorcetes,"  or  "  Besieger  of 
Cities,"  was  a  young  man  of  ardent  temperament  and  great 
abiUties.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Piraeus,  he  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  liberation  of 
Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Macedonians,  Demetrius  the  Phalereau  had  now 
ruled  Athens  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  Of  mean 
birth,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to 
his  talents  and  perseverance.  His  skill  as  an  orator  raised  him 
to  distinction  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  his  politics,  which 
led  him  to  embrace  the  party  of  Phocion,  recommended  him 
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to  Cassander  and  the  Macedonians.  He  cultivated  many  branches 
of  literature,  and  was  at  once  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  poet ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  administration  he  appears  to  have  governed 
wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  improved  the  Athenian  laws,  and 
to  have  adorned  the  city  with  useful  buildings.*  But  in  spite  of 
his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power 
soon  altered  his  character  for  the  worse,  and  he  became  remarkable 
for  luxury,  ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  he  gradually  lost 
the  popularity  which  he  had  once  enjoyed,  and  which  had 
prompted  the  Athenians  to  raise  to  him  no  fewer  than  360 
bronze  statues,  most  of  them  equestrian.  The  Athenians  heard 
with  pleasure  the  proclamations  of  the  son  of  Antigonus ;  his 
namesake,  the  Phalerean,  was  obUged  to  surrender  the  city  to 
him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by  retiring  to  Thebes.  The 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  offered  a  shght  resistance, 
which  was  soon  overcome.  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  then  formally 
announced  to  the  Athenian  assembly  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  constitution,  and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  corn 
and  ship-timber.  This  munificence  was  repaid  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  bfusest  and  most  abject  flattery.  Both  Demetrius  and 
his  father  were  deified,  and  two  new  tribes,  those  of  Antigonias 
and  Demetrias,  were  added  to  the  existing  ten  which  derived 
their  names  from  the  ancient  heroes  of  Attica. 

§  12.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at 
Athens.  Early  in  306  B.O.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  and, 
sailing  to  Cyprus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Salamis.  Ptolemy  has- 
tened to  its  rehef  with  140  vessels  and  10,000  troops.  The  battle 
that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  naval  warfare,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  vessels  engaged.  Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated ; 
and  so  important  was  the  victory  deemed  by  Antigonus,  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  also 
conferred  upon  his  son.  This  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt^  which,  however,  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  By  way  of  revenge,  Demetrius  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Rhodes,  which  had  refused  its  aid  in  the 
attack  upon  Ptolemy.  It  was  from  the  memorable  siege  of 
Rhodes  that  Demetrius  obtained  his  name  of  **  Poliorcetes.'* 

•  A  census  which  Demetrius  took  of  the  population  of  Attica,  probably  in 
309  B.C.,  the  year  of  his  archonship,  gave  21,000  freemen,  10,000  metics,  or 
resident  aliens,  and  the  amazing  number  of  400,000  slaves.  The  wives  and 
/atnjijes  of  the  free  population  must  of  course  be  added. 
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After  in  vaiu  attempting  to  take  the  town  from  the  sea-side,  by 
means  of  floating  batteries,  from  which  stones  of  enormous 
weight  were  hurled  from  engines  with  incredible  force  against 
the  walls,  he  determined  to  alter  his  plan  and  |invest  it  on  the 
land-side.  With  the  assistance  of  Epimachus,  an  Athenian  en- 
gineer, he  constructed  a  machine  which,  in  anticipation  of  its 
effect,  was  called  Helep5hs,  or  **  the  city-taker/'  This  was  a  square 
wooden  tower,  150  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  stories,  filled 
with  armed  men,  who  discharged  missiles  through  apertures  in 
the  sides.  When  armed  and  prepared  for  attack,  it  required  the 
strength  of  2300  men  to  set  this  enormous  machine  in  motion. 
But  though  this  formidable  engine  was  assisted  by  the  operation 
of  two  battering-rams,  each  150  feet  long  and  propelled  by  the 
labour  of  1000  men,  the  Rhodians  were  so  active  in  repairing 
the  breaches  made  in  their  walls,  that  after  a  year  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced  to  retire 
and  grant  the  Rhodians  peace. 

§  13.  Whilst  Demetrius  was  thus  employed,  Cassander  had 
made  great  progress  in  reducing  Greece.  He  had  taken  Corinth, 
and  was  besieging  Athens,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  Eunpus. 
Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  was  subsequently 
defeated  in  an  action  near  Thermopyke.  When  Demetrius  en- 
tered Athens,  he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries.  He  remained  two  or  three  yettrs  in  Greece,  during 
which  his  superiority  over  Cassander  was  decided,  though  no 
great  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  spring  of  301  B.C.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father  Anti- 
gonus,  who  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Lysimachu;) 
and  Seleucus.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antigonus  and  his  rivals  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed,  and 
his  army  completely  defeated.  Antigonus  had  attained  the  age 
of  81  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Demetrius  retreated  with  the 
remnant  of  the  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  proposed  to  go  to  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians, 
alienated  by  his  ill-fortune  at  Ipsus,  refused  to  receive  him.  Se- 
leucus and  Lysimachus  shared  between  them  the  possessions  oi 
Antigonus.  Lysimachus  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  whilst  the  whole  country  from  the  coast  of  iSyria  to 
the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Seleucus.  The  latter  founded  on  the  Orontes 
a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  after  his  father 
Antioch.  The  fall  of  Antigonus  secured  Cassander  in  the  pos- 
session of  Greece,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal 
treaty  was  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XlVr. 

FROH    THE   BATTLE   OP    IPBUB   TO   THE   COHQUEBT    OP   ODSECB   BT 

§  1.  Proceedings  of  Demrtriiu  Poliorceles.  Ho  raptures  Athens.  $  2.  Ob- 
tains the  Mncpiioniau  crown.  His  flight  »nd  dalJi.  g  3,  LrsmiKhni 
reigns  over  Mocodonin.  He  is  defealfd  ind  slnin  bj  Sel«ueu.i.  S  i-  ^'«>- 
ins  usauinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraiinus.  Inruion  of  the  Celts,  sud  d«th 
of  Ptolemj  Cerauniis.  §  5.  Antigonni  Gonatos  Ascends  the  tlncedoniui 
throne.  Heath  of  Prrrhus  of  Epinu.  Chremonidean  war.  g  6.  The 
AchiHUi  League.  §  7.  Stjite  of  SparUu  Reforma  of  Agis  and  Cleommo. 
Tlio  Cleomenic  war.  §  8.  The  -Klolian  League.  §  9.  The  Social  War. 
§  10.  War  between  ITiilip  and  the  Romans,  g  11.  Philopffimen.  §  12. 
Second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Kumans.  Battle  of  CynosceiJiala. 
g  13.  Defeat  of  Antiochiu,  and  siibjuKation  of  the  £toliaiD  by  the 
Romaiu.  g  14.  Eitension  of  the  Achiean  League.  Conquest  of  -Sputa. 
Death  of  Pbilopcemen.  g  15.  War  betneea  Penieug  and  the  Romans. 
Conijiieat  of  Macedonia,  g  16.  Proceedings  of  the  Romnna  in  Greece, 
g  IT.  Athens  aod  Oropus.  War  between  the  Adtcans  and  Sputans. 
g  18.  The  Spartans  appeal  to  the   Romans,  who   reduce   Greece    tato  a 

§  1.  After  his  repulse  trom  Athene,  Demetrtua  proceeded 
towards  Peloponnesus,  but  found  that  his  allies  in  that  quarter 
hod  also  abandoned  him  and  embraced  the  cause  of  Caaaonder. 
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He  was,  however,  neither  rained  nor  discouraged.  On  leaving 
the  Peloponnesus  (B.a  300)  he  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lysimachus.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  receiving 
an  embassy  from  Seleucus,  by  which  that  monarch  solicited  his 
daughter  Stratonic6  in  marriage.  Demetrius  gladly  granted 
the  request,  and  found  himself  so  much  strengthened  by  this 
aUiance,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  296  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition again  to  attack  Athens,  which  he  captured  after  a 
long  siege,  and  drove  out  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  Lachares, 
who  had  been  established  there  by  Cassander.  Such  was  the 
extremity  of  famine  to  which  the  Athenians  had  been  reduced, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead 
mouse ;  and  the  philosopher  Epicurus  supported  himself,  and 
the  society  over  which  he  presided,  by  dividing  amongst  them 
daily  a  small  quantity  of  beans.  On  becoming  master  of  the 
city,  Demetrius,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Athenians,  treated 
them  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  in  consideration  of 
their  distresses,  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  com. 
§  2.  Meanwhile  Cassander  had  died  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Athens,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  his 
eldest  son,  Phihp  IV.*  But  that  young  prince  died  in  295,  and 
the  succession  was  disputed  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.  Their  mother  Thessalonica,  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Phihp,  seems  to  have  been  their  guardian,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  an*ange  their  disputes  by  dividing  the  kingdom 
between  them  ;  but  Antipater,  thinking  that  she  favoured  Alex- 
ander, slew  her  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage. 
Alexander  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  as 
well  as  of  Demetrius,  who  was  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  his 
army.  Pyrrhus,  as  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
cfidl,  and  effected  a  partition  of  Macedonia  between  the  two 
brothers  ;  an  arrangement,  which,  as  it  weakened  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  was  favourable  to  his  own  interests.  Shortly  after- 
wards (294)  Demetrius,  who  saw  in  the  distracted  state  of  Mace- 
donia an  opening  for  his  own  ambitious  designs,  appeared  in 
that  country  with  his  forces.  Alexander  having  joined  him  with 
his  army,  Demetrius  caased  that  young  prince  to  be  assassinated, 
and  was  saluted  king  by  the  troops.  Demetrius  reigned  over 
Macedonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  about  seven  years. 
He  aimed  at  recovering  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions 
in  Asia ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adver- 
saries, alarmed  at  his  preparations,   determined    to    forestall 

♦  Philip  Arrhklauf  is  called  Philip  III. 
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him.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  287,  Piolemj  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  on  the  one  aide  and  Ljsimachus 
on  the  other  simultaneously  invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  had 
completely  alienated  his  own  subjects  by  his  proud  and  haughty 
bearing,  and  by  his  lavish  expenditure  on  his  own  luxuries; 
while  Pyrrhus  by  his  generosity,  affabihty,  and  daring  courage, 
had  become  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  secoud  Alexander.  The  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  was  the 
signal  for  revolt :  the  Macedonian  troops  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  Demetrius  was  compelled  to  fly.  I^rrhus  now  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia ;  but  his  reign  was  of  brief  duration ;  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  months  he  was  in  turn  driven  out  by  Lysi- 
machus.  Demetrius  made  several  attempts  to  regain  his  power 
in  Greece,  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia,  where  he  successively  endea- 
voured to  establish  himself  in  the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  and 
of  his  son-in-law  Seleucus.  Falling  at  length  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  captivity  in  a 
royal  residence  in  Syria  ;  where,  in  283,  at  the  early  age  of  66,  his 
chequered  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  partly  by  chagrin,  and 
partly  by  the  sensual  indulgences  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
divert  it. 

§  3.  The  history  of  Alexanders  successors  continued  to  be 
marked  to  the  end  by  the  same  ambition,  the  same  dissen- 
sions, and  the  same  crimes  which  had  stained  it  from  the  first. 
The  power  of  Lysimachus  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  Macedonia ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  Of  Alexander's  immediate  successors,  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus  were  the  only  two  remaining  competitors  for  power ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  those  two  sovereigns  divided 
Alexander's  empire  between  them.  Li  Egypt  the  aged  Ptolemy 
had  abdicated  in  285  in  favour  of  his  son  by  Berenice,  afterwards 
known  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his  eldest 
son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  by  his  wife  Eurydic^.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
quitted  ijgypt  in  disgust,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  although  Arsino^,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  was  own  sister  to 
his  rival,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her  entire 
confidence.  Arsino6,  jealous  of  her  stepson  Agathocles,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  succession 
for  her  own  children,  conspired  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  against 
his  life.  She  even  procured  the  consent  of  Lysimachus  to  his 
murder ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to  make  away  with  him 
by  poison,  he  was  flung  into  prison,  where  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
despatched  him  with  his  own  hand.    Lysandra,  the  mother  of 
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Agathocles,  fled  with  the  rest  of  her  family  to  SeleucuB,  to  de- 
mand from  him  protection  and  vengeance  :  and  Seleucus,  induced 
bj  the  hopes  of  success,  inspired  hj  the  discontent  and  dissen- 
sions which  so  foul  an  act  had  excited  among  the  subjects  of 
Lysimachus,  espoused  her  cause.  The  hostihties  which  ensued 
between  him  and  Lysimachus  were  brought  to  a  termination  by 
the  battle  of  Corupedion,  fought  near  Sardis  in  281,  in  which 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  By  this  victory,  Macedonia, 
and  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  southern  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  PhcBnicia,  fell  under 
the  sceptre  of  Seleucus. 

§  4.  That  monarch,  who  had  not  beheld  his  native  land  since 
he  flrst  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  now  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus> 
who  alter  the  battle  of  Corupedion  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  Seleucus,  and  had  been  received  with  forgiveness  and 
&vour,  accompanied  him  on  this  journey.  The  murder  of  Aga- 
thocles had  not  been  committed  by  Ptolemy  merely  to  obhge 
Arsino^.  He  had  even  then  designs  upon  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  now  completed  by  another  crime.  As  Seleucus  stopped 
to  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated  altar  near  Lysimachia  in  Thii'ace, 
Ptolemy  treacherously  assassinated  him  by  stabbing  him  in  the 
back  (2S0).  After  this  base  and  cowardly  act,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  Lysimachus,  was,  by  one 
of  those  movements  wholly  inexplicable  to  our  modem  notions, 
saluted  king  by  the  army  ;  but  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Seleucus 
fell  to  his  son  Antiochus,  sumamed  Soter.  The  crime  of  Ptolemy, 
however,  was  speedily  overtaken  by  a  just  punishment.  In  the 
very  same  year  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was  in- 
vaded by  an  immense  host  of  Celts,  and  Ptolemy  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  he  led  against  them.  A  second  inva- 
sion of  the  same  barbarians  compelled  the  Qreeks  to  raise  a 
force  for  their  defeilce,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  Callippus  (b.c.  279).  On  this  occasion  the  Celts, 
attracted  by  the  report  of  treasures  which  were  now  perhaps 
httle  more  than  an  empty  name,  penetrated  as  far  southwards  as 
Delphi,  with  the  view  of  plundering  the  temple.  The  god,  it  is 
said,  vindicated  his  sanctuary  on  this  occasion  in  the  same  su- 
pernatural manner  as  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Persians :  it 
is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  Celts  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  including  that  of  their  leader  Brennus.  Nevertheless  some 
of  their  tribes  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  near  the 
Danube ;  others  settled  on  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace ;  whilst  a 
third  portion  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
country  called  Galatia. 
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§  5.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Macedonia  fell  for 
some  time  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  crown 
was  disputed  by  several  pretenders.  At  length,  in  278,  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  years  (274-272)  during  which  he  was 
temporarily  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  he  continued  to  retain  possession 
of  it  till  his  death  in  239.  The  struggle  between  Antigonus  and 
Pyrrhus  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Ai^os,  in  272.  Pyrrhus  had 
marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  force  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  Sparta,  but  with  the  collateral  design  of  reduc- 
ing the  places  which  still  held  out  for  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Sparta,  marched  against 
Argos,  where  Antigonus  also  arrived  with  his  forces.  Both 
armies  entered  the  city  by  opposite  gates  ;  and  in  a  battle  which 
ensued  in  the  streets,  Pyrrhus  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a 
tile  hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house  top,  and  was  then  de- 
spatched by  some  soldierb  of  Antigonus.  Such  was  the  inglo- 
rious end  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  warUke  monarchs  of 
antiquity ;  whose  character  for  moral  virtue,  though  it  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  modem  scrutiny,  shone  out  conspicuously 
in  comparison  with  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns ;  but  whose 
enterprises,  undertaken  rather  from  the  love  of  action  than  from 
any  well  directed  ambition,  were  rendered  abortive  by  their  de- 
sultory nature. 

Antigonus  Oonatas  now  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  which  he  governed  by  means  of  tyrants 
whom  he  established  in  various  cities.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  the  reduction  of  Athens,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by  an 
ijgyptian  fleet  and  a  Spartan  army.  This  war,  which  ia  some- 
times called  the  Chremonidean  war,  from  the  Athenian  Chre- 
monides,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defending  the  city, 
lasted  six  or  seven  years,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  great 
misery.     Athens  was  at  length  taken,  probably  in  262. 

§  6.  While  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  seemed 
hopelessly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  poHtical 
power,  which  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  declining  period  of  Grecian 
history,  arose  in  a  small  province  in  Peloponnesiis,  of  which  the 
very  name  has  been  hitherto  rarely  mentioned  since  the  heroic 
age.  In  Achaia,  a  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  a  league,  chiefly  for  religious  purposes,  had 
existed  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  twelve  chief  cities 
of  the  province.  This  league,  however,  had  never  possessed 
much  pohtical  importance,  and  it  had  been  Anally  suppressed 
by  the  Macedonians.     At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
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Antigonus  Gonatas  was  in  possession  of  all  the  cities  formerly 
belonging  to  the  league,  either  by  means  of  his  garrisons  or  of 
the  tyrants  who  were  subservient  to  him.  It  was,  however,  this 
very  oppression  that  led  to  a  more  efficient  revival  of  the  league. 
The  Achsean  towns,  now  only  ten  in  number,  as  two  had  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  began  gradually  to  coalesce  again ;  a 
process  which  was  much  facihtated  after  Antigonus  had  with- 
drawn from  Qreece  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Pella,  where  the 
affairs  of  Macedonia  chiefly  occupied  his  attention.  But  Aratu^ 
of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  this  period  of 
Grecian  history,  was  the  man  who,  about  the  year  251  b.g.,  first 
called  the  new  league  into  active  pohtical  existence.  Aratus 
was  one  of  those  characters  who,  though  not  deficient  in  bold- 
ness and  daring,  seem  incapable  of  exerting  these  qualities 
except  in  stratagems  and  ambuscades.  He  had  long  Uved  in 
exile  at  Argos,  whilst  his  native  city  groaned  under  the  dominion 
of  a  succession  of  tyrants.  Having  collected  a  band  of  exiles, 
Aratus  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night  time,  and  drove  out 
the  last  and  most  unpopular  of  these  tyrants.  Instead  of  seizing 
the  tyranny  for  himself  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Aratus 
consulted  only  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  with  this  view 
united  Sicyon  with  the  Achsean  league.  The  accession  of  so 
important  a  town  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  confederacy.  The  league  was  governed  by  a 
StrateguSf  or  general,  whose  functions  were  both  mihtary  and 
civil ;  a  OrammateuSy  or  secretary,  and  a  council  often  demiurgi. 
The  sovereignty,  however,  resided  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
met  twice  a  year  in  a  sacred  grove  near  iEgium.  It  was  com- 
posed of  every  Achaean  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  league,  and  of 
deciding  all  questions  of  war,  peace,  foreign  aUiances,  and  the 
like.  In  the  year  246  b.c.  Aratus  was  elected  Strategus  of  the 
league,  and  again  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  Corinth  from  the  Macedonians  by  another 
nocturnal  surprise,  and  uniting  it  to  the  league.  The  confe- 
deracy now  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  soon  joined 
by  TrcDzen,  Epidaurus,  Hermion6,  and  other  cities ;  and  ulti- 
mately embraced  Athens,  Megara,  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  the  whole 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  £lis,  and  some  of 
the  Arcadian  towns. 

§  7.  Sparta,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  retain  her  independ- 
ence, but  without  a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness  and  power. 
The  primitive  simplicity  of  Spartan  manners  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  collection  of  wealth  into  a  few  hands, 
and  by  the  consequent  progress  of  luxury.     The  number  of 
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Spartan  citizens  had  been  reduced  to  700 ;  but  even  of  these  there 
were  not  above  a  hundred  who  possessed  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.     The  Spartan 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  the  patriotic  servants  and  generals  of  their 
country.    Like  the  condottieiH  of  more  modem  times,  they  were 
accustomed,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  let  out 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  no  longer  content  with 
the  simple  habits  of  their  forefothers,  they  repaired  to  foreign 
courts  in  order  to  squander  the  wealth  thus  acquired  in  lux- 
uries which  they  could  not  procure  at  home.    The  young  king 
Agis  lY.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  244,  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  by  restoring  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  by  cancelling  all  debts,  and  by  making  a  new  distri- 
bution of  lands  ;  and  with  this  view  he  relinquished  all  his  own 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  for  the  public  good. 
These  reforms,  though  promoted  by  one  of  the  Ephors,  were 
opposed  by  Leonidas,  the  colleague  of  Agis  in  the  monarchy, 
who  raUied  the  majority  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  around 
him.    Agis  and  his  party  succeeded,  however,  in  deposing  Leo- 
nidas, and  for  a  time  his  plans  promised  to  be  successful ;  but 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  to  assist  Aratus  against  the 
i£toUans,  the  opposite  party  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
reinstate  Leonidas,  and  when  Agis  returned,  he  was  put  to 
death  (241).    But  a  few  years  afterwards,  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reforms  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Agis  ;  a  course  which  he  was  probably  induced 
to  take  by  the  widow  of  Agis,  whom  he  had  married.     It  was 
his  mihtary  successes  that  enabled  Cleomenes  to  carry  out  his 
pohtical  views.    Aratus,  in  his  zeal  for  extending  the  Achsean 
confederacy,  attempted  to  seize  the  Arcadian  towns  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantinoa,  which  the  uSStolians  had  ceded  to 
Sparta,  whereupon  a  war  ensued  (227-226)  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  league  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes.    The  latter  then  sud- 
denly returned  home  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  after 
putting  the  Ephors  to  death,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected  by  Agis,  as  well  as  several  others  which  regarded  mili- 
tary discipline.    The  effect  of  these  new  measures  soon  became 
visible  in  the  increased  success  of  the  Spartan  arms.    Aratus 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  was  compelled  to  soUcit  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Macedonians.    Both  Antigonus  Qonatas  and  his  son 
Demetrius  II. — who  had  reigned  in  Macedonia  from  239  to  229 
B.C. — were  now  dead,  and  the  government  was  adniinistered  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  as  guardian  of  Philip,  the  youthful  son  of 
Demetrius  II.    Antigonus  Ddson,  who  obtained  the  latter  sur- 
name from  his  readiness  in  making  promises,  was  the  grandson 
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of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the  aephew  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  Macedonians  compelled  him  to  accept  the  crown ;  but  he 
remained  futhfiil  to  his  trust  as  guardiau  of  Philip  whose  mo- 
ther he  married ;  and  though  he  had  children  of  his  own  by  her, 
yet  Philip  succeeded  him  on  his  death.  It  was  to  Antigonus 
Doson  that  Aratus  applied  for  assistance  ;  and  in  223  the  Mace- 
donian king  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  and  compelled  Cleo- 
menes  to  retire  into  Laconia.  This  war  between  Cleomenes  and 
Aratus,  which  is  called  the  Cleomenio  war,  lasted  altogether 
about  six  years.  It  broke  out  in  227,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  two  years  after  the  intervention  of  Doson.  After  his 
defeat  Cleomenes  raised  a  considerable  sum  by  allowing  6000 
Helots  to  piu-chase  their  freedom ;  and  having  thus  recruited 
his  army,  he  in  the  following  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Mega- 
lopolis. He  afterwards  pushed  his  successes  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Argos  ;  but  in  221  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Antigonus 
Doson  in  the  fatal  battle  of  SeUasia  in  Laconia.  The  army  of 
Cleomenes  was  almost  totally  annihilated  ;  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Egypt ;  and  Sparta,  which  for  many  centuries  had  re- 
mained unconquered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

§  8.  Antigonus,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  success. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  which  he  repelled,  but  he  shortly  aifter- 
wards  died  of  a  consumption.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philip  V., 
the  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  who  was  then  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  His  youth  ehcouraged  the  ^Etolians  to  make 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Peloponnesus.  That  people  were 
a  species  of  freebooters,  and  the  terror  of  their  neighbours ; 
yet  they  were  united,  like  the  Achseans,  in  a  confederacy  or 
league.  The  iEtolian  League  was  a  confederation  of  tribes  in- 
stead of  cities,  like  the  Achadan.  Its  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but  it  must  at  all  events  have  had  a  fixed  constitution 
even  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  since  Aris- 
totle wrote  a  treatise  on  it ;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  we 
find  the  League  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Lamian  war. 
The  diet  or  council  of  the  league,  called  the  PaneetoUcum,  assem- 
bled every  autumn,  generally  at  Thermon,  to  elect  the  strategus 
and  other  officers  ;  but  the  details  of  its  afiairs  were  conducted 
by  a  committee  called  ApocUtiy  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort 
of  permanent  council.  The  iEtohans  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  disorganised  state  of  Greece  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  extend  their  power,  and  had  gradually  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Locris,  Phocis,  Bcootia,  together  with  portions 
of  Acamania,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  Thus  both  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  were  in  their  power. 
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They  had  early  wrested  Naupaotus  from  the  Achseans,  and  had 
subsequently  acquired  several  Peloponnesian  cities. 

§  9.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  JEtolians  at  the  time  of 
PhiUp^s  accession.  Soon  after  that  event  we  find  them,  under 
the  leadership  of  Donmaohus,  engaged  in  a  series  of  freebooting 
expeditions  in  Messenia,  and  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Aratus 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  at  the  head  of  the 
Ach»an  forces,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Caphyse. 
The  Achseans  now  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  through  the 
assistance  of  Philip.  That  young  monarch  was  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  possessing  considerable  military  ability,  and  much 
poUtical  sagacity.  He  readily  listened  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
Achseans,  and  in  220  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The 
war  which  ensued  between  the  iEtohans  on  one  side,  and  the 
Achaeans,  assisted  by  Philip,  on  the  other,  and  which  lasted 
about  three  years,  has  been  called  the  Social  War.  PhiHp  gained 
several  victories  over  the  iEtolians,  but  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them  in  217,  because  he  was  anxious  to  turn  his  arms 
against  another  and  more  formidable  power. 

§  10.  The  great  struggle,  now  going  on  between  Bome  and 
Carthage,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  was  evident  that  Greece,  distracted  by  intestine  quarrels, 
must  be  soon  swallowed  up  by  whichever  of  those  great 
states  might  prove  successful ;  and  of  the  two,  the  ambition  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  already  gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  by  far  the  more  formidable  to 
Greece.  Philip's  incHnation  to  take  part  in  the  great  struggle  in 
the  west  was  increased  by  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romans  at  the  lake  of  Trasimene ;  and  he  therefore  readily 
listened  to  the  advice  and  soUcitations  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  Romans  from  his  Illyrian  dominions, 
and  who  now  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  with  the  ^tohans  PhiUp  prepared  a  large 
fleet,  which  he  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  (216)  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Hannibal,  which,  among  other  clauses,  provided  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  conquests  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  He  even  meditated  an  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  with  that  view  eudeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Apollonia  and  Oricum.  But  though  he  succeeded  in 
taking  the  latter  city,  the  Romans,  under  M.  Valerius  Loevinus, 
surprised  his  camp  whilst  he  was  besieging  ApoUouia ;  and  as 
they  had  Ukewise  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous  with 
their  fleet,  Philip  was  compelled  to  burn  his  ships  and  retire. 
Meanwhile  Philip  had  acted  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner  in  the 
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affairs  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  remonstrated  with  him 
respecting  his  proceedings,  he  got  rid  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  by  means  of  a  slow  and  secret  poison  (b.c.  213). 

When  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  had  begun  to  recover  in  Italy, 
they  directed  their  attention  more  seriously  towards  Greece,  and 
in  the  year  211  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  iEtolians,  who 
were  now  weary  of  peace,  and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters 
of  Zacynthus,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital ;  and  having  also 
wrested  (Eniadse  and  Naxos  from  the  Acamanians  transferred 
these  acquisitions  to  the^tolians,  and  retained  the  booty  for  them- 
selves, agreeably  to  the  treaty.  In  the  following  year  the  town  of 
Antiojrraand  the  island  of  iEgina  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

§  11.  In  B.C.  209,  the  Achseans,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
^toUans,  were  again  induced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  PhiUp.  The 
spirit  of  the  Achseans  was  at  this  time  revived  by  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  noble  characters  of  the  period,  and  who  has  been 
styled  by  Plutarch  "  the  last  of  the  Greeks."  He  was  a  native 
of  MegaJopohs  in  Arcadia,  and  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Cleomenic  war,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
which  was  mainly  won  by  a  decisive  charge  which  he  made,  with- 
out orders,  at  the  head  of  the  Megalopolitan  horse.  In  210  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Achaean  cavalry,  and  in 
208  he  was  elected  Strategus  of  the  League.  In  both  these 
posts  Philopoemen  made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Acheean  forces,  which  he  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  These  reforms,  as 
well  as  the  public  spirit  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Achseans, 
were  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  207  Philopoe- 
men gained  at  Mantinea  a  signal  victory  over  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  had  joined  the  Roman  alliance  ;  4000  of  them  were  left 
upon  the  field,  and  among  them  Machanidas,  who  had  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Sparta.  This  decisive  battle,  combined  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  desirous  of  turning 
their  undivided  attention  towards  Carthage,  had  made  peace 
with  Philip  (205),  secured  for  a  few  years  the  tranquiUity  of 
Greece.  It  also  raised  the  fame  of  Philopcemen  to  its  highest 
point ;  and  in  the  next  Nemean  festival,  being  a  second  time 
general  of  the  league,  he  was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Greeks  as 
the  hberator  of  their  country. 

§  12.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans renewed  their  enterprises  in  Greece,  for  which  the  conduct 
of  Philip,  who  had  assisted  the  Carthaginians,  afforded  them  ample 
pretence.  Philip's  attempts  in  the  -^gean  sea,  and  in  Attica, 
had  also  caused  many  complaints  to  be  lodged  against  him  at 
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Rome ;  and  in  B.C.  200  the  Romans  declared  war  against  him. 
Athens,  which  he  had  besieged,  was  reheved  by  a  Roman 
fleet ;  but  before  he  withdrew,  PhiUp,  prompted  by  anger  and 
revenge,  displayed  his  barbarism  by  destroying  the  gardens  and 
buildings  in  the  suburbs,  including  the  Lyceum  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Attic  heroes ;  and  in  a  second  incursion  which  he  made 
with  large  reinforcements,  he  committed  still  greater  excesses. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  war  lingered  on  without  any  de- 
cided success  on  either  side.  But  in  198  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
FlamiuinuQ  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achaaan  league  to  the 
Roman  alliance ;  and  as  the  iEtoHans  had  previously  deserted 
Philip,  both  those  powers  fought  for  a  short  time  on  the  same 
side.  In  197  the  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  PhiUp  was 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephake,  near 
Scotussa,  in  Thessaly,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Slacedonian 
monarchy.  Philip  was  obUged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (196)  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  which  the  Macedonians 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  supremacy,  to  withdraw  their 
garrisons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  to  surrender  their  fleet,  and 
to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  the  ensuing 
Isthmian  games,  Flamininus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  was  received  by  them  with  overwhelming  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  Romans,  however,  still  held  the  fortresses 
of  the  Acrocorinthus,  Demetrias,  smd  Chalcis ;  and  it  was  not 
till  194  that  they  showed  any  real  intention  of  carrying  out  their 
promises  by  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Greece. 

§  13.  The  JCtohans,  dissatisfied  with  these  arrangements, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidae 
as  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as 
PhiUp,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Romans.  But  Antio- 
chus alone,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  residing  as  a 
refugee,  ventured  to  listen  to  these  overtures.  He  passed  over 
into  Greece  with  a  wholly  inadequate  force,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  Thermopylse  (&c.  191).  The  ^tolians  were  now 
compelled  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  by  themselves. 
After  some  ineflectual  attempts  at  resistance,  they  were  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  at  length  obtained,  but  on  the  most 
humiUating  conditions  (ac.  189).  These,  as  dictated  to  them  in 
Ambracia,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  difiered  but  little  from  an 
unconditional  surrender.  They  were  required  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  renounce  all  the  conquests  they  had 
recently  made,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  500  talents,  and  to  engage 
in  future  to  aid  the  Romans  in  their  wars.  The  power  of  the 
^toUan  league  was  thus  for  ever  crushed,  thoiigh  it  seems 
to  have  existed,  in  name  at  least,  till  a  much  later  period. 
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§  14.  The  Achaean  league  still  subsisted,  but  was  destined  be- 
fore long  to  expehence  the  same  fate  as  its  rival  At  first, 
indeed,  it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  even 
acquired  an  extension  of  members  through  their  influence,  but 
this  protectorate  involved  a  state  of  almost  absolute  dependenoe. 
Philopoemen  also  had  succeeded,  in  the  year  192,  in  adding 
Sparta  to  the  League,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  Sparta  having  displayed  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination, Philopoemen  marched  against  it  in  188,  and  captured 
the  city ;  when  he  put  to  death  eighty  of  the  leading  men,  com- 
manded all  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the 
i-ecent  tyrants  to  leave  the  place  by  a  fixed  day,  razed  the  walls 
and  fortifications,  abohshed  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
compelled  the  citizens  to  adopt  the  democratic  constitution  of 
the  Achseans.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  regarded  with  satisfac- 
tion the  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  they  foresaw 
would  only  render  her  an  easier  prey,  and  neglected  to  answer 
the  appeals  of  the  Spartans  for  protection.  Li  183  the  Mes- 
senians,  under  the  leadership  of  Dinocrates,  having  revolted  from 
the  league,  Philopamen,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  70, 
led  an  expedition  against  them  ;  but  having  fallen  from  his 
horse  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  with 
many  circumstances  of  ignominy  to  Messcn6,  where,  after  a  sort  of 
mock  trial,  he  was  executed.  His  fate  was  avenged  by  Lycortas, 
the  commander  of  the  Achaean  cavalry,  the  father  of  the  his- 
torian Polybius.  In  the  following  year,  Lycortas,  now  Strategus, 
captured  Messcn6,  and  having  compelled  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  conveyed  the  ashes  of  that  general  to  Megalopolis, 
where  they  were  interred  with  heroic  honours. 

§  15.  In  B.C.  179  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Perseus,  the  last  monarch  of  Macedonia.  The  latter,  years  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  had  been  spent  in  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  which  he  foresaw  to  be  inevitable  ;  and  when  Perseus 
ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself  amply  provided  with  men 
and  money  for  the  impending  contest.  But,  whether  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  peace,  or  from  irresolution  of  character,  he 
sought  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain  from  the  Romans  a 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  concluded  with  his 
father.  It  is  probable  that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace,  at  least  neither  could  entertain  any  hope 
of  its  duration  ;  yet  a  period  of  seven  years  elapsed  before  the 
mutual  enmity  of  the  two  powers  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
Meanwhile,  Perseus  was  not  idle  ;  he  secured  the  attachment  of 
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his  subjects  by  equitable  and  popular  measures,  and  formed 
alliances  not  only  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatic  princes,  but 
also  with  the  Thracian,  Dlyrian,  and  Celtic  tribes  which  sur- 
rounded his  dominions.  The  Romans  naturally  viewed  these 
proceedings  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  and  at  length,  in  172, 
Perseus  was  formally  accused  before  the  Roman  senate,  by  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  person,  of  entertaining  hostile  de- 
signs against  the  Roman  power.  The  murder  of  Eumenes  near 
Delphi,  on  his  return  homewards,  of  which  Perseus  was  suspected, 
aggravated  the  feeling  against  him  at  Rome,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  war  was  declared  against  him. 

Perseus  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
ai*my,  but  of  all  his  allies,  only  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysians, 
ventured  to  support  him  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Yet  the 
war  was  protracted  three  years  without  any  decisive  result ;  nay, 
the  balance  of  success  seemed  on  the  whole  to  incline  in  favour 
of  Perseus,  and  many  states,  which  before  were  wavering,  now 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  his  cause.  But  his  ill-timed  parei- 
mony  restrained  him  from  taking  advantage  of  their  offers,  and 
in  168  the  arrival  of  the  consul,  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Perseus  was  driven  from  a  strong 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus,  forced 
to  retreat  to  Pydna,  and  finally  to  accept  an  engagement  near 
that  town.  At  first  the  serried  ranks  of  the  phalanx  seemed  to 
promise  superiority  ;  but  its  order  having  been  broken  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  Roman  legionaries  penetrated 
into  the  disordered  mass,  and  committed  fearful  carnage,  to  the 
extent,  it  is  said,  of  20,000  men.  Perseus  fled  first  to  Pella,  then 
to  Amphipolis,  and  finally  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  sacred  island 
of  Samothrace,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to 
a  Roman  squadron.  He  was  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  (167),  and  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon ;  from  whence,  however,  he  was  Uberated  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  conqueror,  and  i)ermitted  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  which  was  now  divided 
into  four  districts,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  oligarchical 
council. 

§  16.  The  Roman  commissioners  deputed  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  Macedonia  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  that  pro- 
vince, but  evinced  their  designs  of  bringing  all  Greece  under  the 
Roman  sway.  In  these  views  they  were  assisted  by  various 
despots  and  traitors  in  different  Grecian  cities,  and  especially  by 
Callicrates,  a  man  of  great  influence  among  the  Achse^ans,  and 
who  for  many  years  lent  himself  as  the  base  tool  of  the  Romans 
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to  effect  the  enslavement  of  his  country.  After  the  fall  of  Ma- 
cedonia, CaUicrates  denounced  more  than  a  thousand  leading 
Achfloans  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus.  These,  among 
whom  was  Poljbius  the  historian,  were  apprehended  and  sent 
to  Rome  for  trial.  Polybius  was  one  of  the  survivors,  who, 
after  a  captivity  of  seventeen  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  A  still  harder  fate  was  experienced  by 
^tolia,  Boeotia,  Acamania,  and  Epirus.  In  the  last-named 
country,  especially,  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  the  principal  towns 
were  abandoned  by  Paulus  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage,  and  160,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

§  17.  An  obscure  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropus  was  the 
remote  cause  which  at  length  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  crushing  the  small  remains  of  Grecian  independence  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Acluean  league.  For  some  time  Athens  had 
been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  poUtical  mendicancy,  and  was  often 
fiiin  to  seek  assistance  in  her  distress  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Eastern  princes  or  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  In  the  year  156 
the  poverty  of  the  Athenians  became  so  urgent,  that  they  were 
induced  to  make  a  piratical  expedition  against  Oropus  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Oropians  the 
Roman  Senate  assigned  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  to  the 
Sicyonians,  who  condemned  the  Athenians  to  pay  the  large  fine 
of  500  talents.  In  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  this  fine  the 
Athenians  despatched  to  Rome  (in  151)  the  celebrated  embassy 
of  the  three  philosophers — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the 
Peripatetic,  and  Cameades,  the  founder,of  the  third  Academy. 
The  ambassadors  were  nominally  successful,  since  they  obtained 
a  reduction  of  the  fine  to  100  talents  ;  a  sum,  however,  still 
much  greater  than  the  Athenians  were  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
The  subsequent  relations  between  Athens  and  Oropus  are  ob- 
scure ;  but  in  150  we  find  the  Oropians  complaining  of  a  fresh 
aggression,  which  consisted  in  an  attack  upon  some  of  their  citi- 
zens by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  the  Oropians 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  Achcean  league,  which,  however,  at 
first  declined  to  interfere.  The  Oropians  now  bribed  a  Spartan 
named  Menalcidas,  who  was  at  that  time  Strategus,  with  a 
present  of  10  talents ;  and  Menalcidas  employed  the  corrupt 
influence  of  CaUicrates  to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  league. 
Menalcidas  having  subsequently  defrauded  CaUicrates  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  promised  him,  the  latter  accused  him  of  having 
advised  the  Romans  during  his  administration  to  effect  the 
detachment  of  Sparta  from  the  league.  Menalcidas  escaped 
condemnation  by  bribing  Dia^us,  his  successor  in  the  ofi&ce  of 
Strategus.   But  such  was  the  obloquy  incurred  by  Diaeus  through 
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this  transaction,  that  in  order  to  divert  public  attention  from 
himself,  he  incited  the  Achgeans  to  violent  measures  against 
Sparta,  which  ultimately  involved  the  league  in  a  fatal  struggle 
with  Rome.  His  pretext  for  making  war  on  the  Spartans  was, 
that  instead  of  appealing  to  the  league  respecting  a  boundary 
question,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  violated  its  laws 
by  sending  a  private  embassy  to  Rome. 

§  18.  The  Spartans,  feeling  themselves  incompetent  to  resist 
this  attack,  appealed  to  the  Romans  for  assistance  ;  and  in  147 
two  Roman  commissioners  were  sent  to  Greece  to  settle  these 
disputes.     Those  commi.ssioners  decided  that  not  only  Sparta, 
but  Corinth,  and  all  the  other  cities,  except  those  of  Achaia, 
should  be  restored  to  their  independence.     This  decision  occa- 
sioned serious  riots  at  Corinth.     All  the  Spartans  in  the  town 
were  seized,  and  even  the  Roman  commissioners  narrowly  escaped 
violence.     On  their  return  to  Rome  a  fresh  embassy  was  de- 
spatched to  demand  satisfaction  for  these  outrages.     But  the 
violent  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Critolaiis,  then  Strategus  of  the 
league,  rendered. all  attempts  at  accommodation  fi-uitless,  and 
after   the  return  of  the  ambassadors  the  Senate  declared  war 
against  the  league.     The  cowardice  and  incompetence  of  Crito- 
laiis as  a  general  were  only  equalled  by  his  previous  insolence. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Romans  under  Metellus  from  Macedonia 
he  did  not  even  venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermopyke  ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  them  near  Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  never  again  heard  of.     Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Strategus,  displayed  rather  more  energy  and  courage.     But  a 
fresh  Roman  force  under  Mummius  having  landed  en  the  isth- 
mus, DiaDus  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  near  Corinth  ;  and  that 
city  was  immediately  evacuated  not  only  by  the  troops  of  the 
league,  but  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitajits.    On 
entering  it  Mummius  put  the  few  males  who  remained  to  the 
sword  ;  sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves  ;  and  having  car- 
ried away  all  its  treasures,  consigned  it  to  the  flames  (b.c.  146). 
Corinth  was  filled  with  masterpieces  of  ancient  art ;  but  Mum- 
mius was  so   insensible   of  their  surpassing  excellence,  as  to 
stipulate  with  those  who  contracted  to  convey  them  to  Italy, 
that  if  any  were  lost  in  the  passage,  they  should  be  replaced  by 
others  of  equal  value  !     Mummius  then   employed  himself  in 
chastising  and  regulating  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  ten  commis- 
sioners were  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  its  future  condition.    The 
whole  country,  to  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  de- 
rived from  that  confederacy  which  had  made  the  last  struggle 
for  its  political  existence. 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 

■§  1.  Later  Bchool  of  Athenian  sculplure.  §  2.  Scop«.  §  3.  PraiiUlo. 
§  i.  Sicyonian  school  of  sculpture.  Eiiphrnnor,  Ljjippni',  §  5.  Sieyo- 
niiD  school  of  paiiitin)!.  Eiip:>mpus,  Pamphiluji,  Apellei.  §  6.  Architec- 
ture. §  7.  Period  «fter  Alci.inder  the  flresl.  School  of  Rhodes.  §  8. 
Plunder  of  (Jreek  works  of  art  by  the  Komsas. 

§  I.  After  tho  close  of  the  Pelopomieaian  war,  what  in  called 
the  second  or  later  school  of  Attic  sculpture  still  continued  to 
assert  its  pre-eminence.  In  stj'le  and  character,  however,  it  pre- 
sented a  marked  diSerence  from  the  school  of.  the  preceding 
age.  The  excitement  and  misfortunes  which  had  attended  the 
war  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  Athenians.  This  wa» 
communicated  to  their  works  of  art,  which  now  manifested 
an  expression  of  stronger  passion  and  of  deeper  feeling.  Tbi! 
serene  and  composed  majesty  which  had  marked  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  earlier  artists  altogether  vanished.  The  new 
school  of  sculptors  preferred  to  take  other  deities  for  their  sub- 
jects than  those  which  had  been  selected  hy  their  predecessors ; 
and  Jove,  Hera,  and  Athena  gave  place  to  gods,  characterized  b; 
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more  violent  feelings  and  passions,  such  as  Dionysus,  Aphrodit^ 
and  Eros.  These  formed  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  later 
Athenian  school,  and  received  from  it  that  stamp  and  character 
of  representation  which  they  retained  through  the  succeeding 
period  of  classic  art.  A  change  is  also  observable  in  the  ma- 
terials employed,  and  in  the  technical  handling  of  them.  The 
magnificently  adorned  chryso-elephantine  statues  almost  wholly 
disappear ;  marble  becomes  more  frequently  used,  especially  by 
the  Athenian  statuaries,  and  the  whole  execution  is  softer  and 
more  flowing. 

§  2.  The  only  two  artists  of  this  school  whom  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  are  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  Scopas  was  a  native 
of  Paros,  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  His  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing known  of  his  life,  except  in  connexion  with  his  works,  of 
which  some  specimens  still  remain.  Among  these  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle  which  surrounded  the  Mau- 
soleum, or  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Halicamassus  (Budrum),  some 
of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  (Budrttm 
Marbles).  Their  style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is 
of  the  same  period  of  art.*  Both  are  of  high  excellence,  but 
inferior  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Scopas,  however,  was 
more  famous  for  single  statues  and  detached  groups  than  for 
architectural  sculpture.  His  statues  of  Aphrodite  were  very 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  That  of  the  victorious  Aphrodite  (Venus 
victrix)  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  ascribed  to  his  chisel  by  many 
competent  judges.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  was 
a  group  representing  Achilles  conducted  by  the  marine  deities  to 
the  island  of  Leuc6.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Poseidon,  Thetis, 
and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids  on  dolphins,  huge  fishes 
and  hippocampi,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  sea-monsters.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  heroic  grandeur  is  said  to  have 
been  combined  with  grace.  A  group  better  known  in  modem 
times,  from  a  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  is 
that  of  Niob6  and  her  children  slain  by  the  hands  of  Artemis 
and  Apollo.f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  filled  the  pediment 
of  a  temple.  At  a  later  pefiod  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sosianus  at  Home,  but  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the 
Romans  whether  it  was  from  the  hands  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 
In  the  noble  forms  of  the  countenances  grief  and  despair  are 
portrayed  without  distortion.  Another  celebrated  work  of  Scopas 
was  the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  which 

•  See  below,  p.  684.  f  See  drawiog  on  p.  552. 
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Augustus  placed  in  the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine,  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  at  Actium.  The  copy 
of  this  statue  in  the  Vatican  is  figured  on  p.  551 .  Scopas  was 
an  architect  as  well  as  a  statuary,  and  built  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  Peloponnesus. 

§  3.  Praxiteles  was  contemporary  with  Scopas,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  younger.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  was  at  least  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens, 
and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  city.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
human  form,  and  especially  the  female  figure.  But  art  had  now 
sunk  from  its  lofty  and  ideal  majesty.  The  Cnidian  Aphrodit6, 
the  master-piece  of  Praxiteles,  expressed  only  sensual  charms, 
and  was  avowedly  modelled  from  the  courtesan  Phryn6.  Yet 
such  was  its  excellence  that  many  made  a  voyage  to  Cnidus  on 
purpose  to  behold  it ;  and  so  highly  did  the  Cnidians  prize  it, 
that  they  refused  to  part  with  it  to  king  Nicomedes,  although  he 
ofifered  to  pay  off  their  pubUc  debt  in  exchange  for  it.  In  this 
work  Aphrodite  was  represented  either  as  just  entering  or  just 
quitting  the  bath  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  artist  had  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  en- 
tirely divested  of  drapery.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  draped 
statue  of  the  goddess  for  the  Coans,  which  however  never  enjoyed 
so  much  reputation  as  the  former,  though  Praxiteles  obtained 
the  same  price  for  it.  He  also  made  two  statues  of  Eros,  one  of 
which  he  deemed  his  masterpiece.  It  is  related  that  in  his  fond- 
ness for  Phryn6  he  promised  to  give  her  any  statue  she  might 
choose,  but  was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  he  considered  his 
master-piece.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  Phryn6  sent  a 
message  to  Praxiteles  that  his  house  was  on  fire  ;  at  which  news 
he  rushed  out  exclaiming  that  he  was  undone  if  the  fire  had 
touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros.  He  also  excelled  in  representing 
Dionysus  with  his  fauns  and  satyrs.  A  statue  of  Apollo,  known 
as  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard -killer,  was  among  his  most 
fiamous  pieces.  It  was  in  bronze,  and  numerous  copies  of  it  are 
stili  extant. 

§  4.  The  later  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by 
the  Sicyonian  school.  It  is  characterised  by  representations  of 
heroic  strength  and  of  the  forms  of  athletse,  and  by  a  striving 
after  the  colossal  Its  chief  artists  were  Euphranor  and  Lysippus. 
Euphranor  was  a  native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  practised 
his  art  at  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  flourished  during  the 
time  of  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  and  beyond  the  period  of  Alexander's 
accession.    He  excelled  in  painting  as  well  as  in  statuary.    He 
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executed  figures  in  bronze  and  marble  of  all  sizes,  from  a  drink- 
ing-cup  to  a  colossal  statue.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works 
was  a  statue  of  Paris.  Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
originally  a  mere  workman  in  bronze,  but  through  his  genius 
and  a  sedulous  study  of  nature  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as 
a  statuary.  He  followed  the  school  of  Polycletus,  whose  Dory- 
phorus  formed  his  standard  model ;  but  by  this  course  of  study 
the  ideal  of  art  was  sacrificed  to  the  merely  natural.  Hercules, 
a  human  hero,  was  the  favourite  subject  of  his  chisel ;  but  he 
deviated  from  former  models,  in  which  Hercules  was  endowed 
with  ponderous  strength,  and  represented  him  as  characterised 
by  strength  and  agility  combined.  This  type  was  adopted  by 
subsequent  artists.  The  celebrated  Famese  Hercules  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works.  Ly- 
sippus  excelled  in  portraits  ;  in  which  department  he  also 
adhered  to  his  principles  of  art,  and  followed  nature  so  closely 
as  to  portray  even  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  his 
busts  of  Alexander,  he  did  not  omit  his  wry  neck.  Nevertheless, 
that  monarch  was  so  pleased  with  his  performances,  that  he 
forbade  anybody  but  Lysippus  and  Apelles  to  represent  him. 
The  most  renowned  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alexander  was  that 
which  represented  him  brandishing  a  lance,  and  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Apelles,  in  which  he 
wielded  a  thunderbolt. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  features  of  Alexander  i>ervade 
most  of  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period.  Lysippus  worked 
principally  in  bronze.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  productions 
was  an  equestrian  group  of  the  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  and  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  1500. 

§  5.  With  regard  to  painting,  the  Asiatic  school  of  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius  was  also  succeeded  by  a  Sicyonian  school,  of  which 
Eupompus  may  be  considered  as  the  founder.  He  was  excelled, 
however,  by  his  pupil  Pamphilus,  who  was  renowned  as  a  teacher 
of  his  art,  and  founded  a  sort  of  academy.  His  i)eriod  of  in- 
struction extended  over  ten  years,  and  his  fee  was  a  talent.  fThe 
school  of  Pamphilus  produced  several  celebrated  artists,  of 
whom  Apelles  was  by  far  the  greatest. 

Apelles  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  he  studied  ten  years  under  Pamphilus  at 
Amphipolis  ;  and  subsequently,  even  after  he  had  attained  some 
reputation,  under  Melanthius  at  Sicyon.  Thus  to  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  Ionic  school  he  added  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  Sicyonian.    The  greater  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
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spent  at  the  court  of  Pella.  He  was  warmly  patronised  by  Alex- 
ander, who  frequently  visited  his  studio,  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  his  por- 
trait. In  one  of  these  visits  Alexander  began  to  descant  on 
art,  but  exposed  his  ignorance  so  much  that  Apelles  gave  him  a 
poUte  hint  to  be  silent,  as  the  boys  who  were  grinding  the 
colours  were  laughing  at  him.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  after. the  death  of  that 
monarch  to  have  travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  king  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt.  The  character  of  Apelles  presents  us  with  traits  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  silly  vanity  of  Zeuxis.  He  was  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  faults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  others. 
In  fact,  there  was  only  one  point  in  which  he  asserted  his  supe- 
riority over  his  contemporaries,  namely,  grace  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  no  vain  assumption.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  learn  from  the  humblest  critics.  With  this  view  he  was 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  unfinished  pictures  before  his  house, 
and  to  conceal  himself  behind  them  in  order  to  hear  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  passers  by.  On  one  of  these  occasion  a  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  one  of  his  figures,  which  Apelles 
corrected  The  next  time  he  passed,  the  cobbler,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  began  to  remark  upon  the  leg ; 
at  which  the  aHist  lost  all  patience,  and  rushing  from  behind  his 
picture,  commanded  the  cobbler  to  keep  to  his  shoes.  Hence 
the  proverb,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam," — let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last.  His  conduct  towards  his  contemporary  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes  exhibits  a  generosity  not  always  found  among  rival 
artists.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  Apelles  saw  that  the  works  of 
Protogenes  were  scarcely  at  all  valued  by  his  countrymen  ;  where- 
upon he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  one  of  his  pictures,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell  it  again  as 
one  of  his  own.  Apelles  studied  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
always  went  on  trying  to  improve  himself ;  yet  he  knew  when 
to  leave  off  correcting  his  pictures,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  over  care  often  spoiled  a  piece.  His  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  on  moveable  panels,  and  he  was  probably  the  first 
who  used  a  sort  of  varnish  to  his  pictures  with  an  effect  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  modem  tonimj  or  glazing.  He  gene- 
rally painted  single  figures,  or  groups  of  only  a  few.  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
already  mentioned  of  Alexander  wielding  the  thimderbolt.  The 
hand  which  held  it  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  in 
order  to  heighten  this  effect  of  foreshortening,  Alexander's  com- 
plexion was  made  dark,  though  in  reahty  it  was  light.     The 
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price  paid  for  this  picture  was  twenty  talents.  But  the  most 
admired  of  all  his  paintings  was  the  ^  Aphrodite  (Venus)  Ana- 
dyomene "  *  or  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  Sea.  The  goddess 
was  represented  wringing  her  hair,  whilst  the  falling  drops  formed 
a  veil  around  her.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Cos,  and  was  afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in 
the  temple  which  he  dedicated  to  Julius  Csesar  at  Rome.  Another 
figure  of  Aphrodite,  also  painted  for  the  Coans,  Apelles  left  incom- 
plete at  his  death,  and  nobody  could  be  found  to  finish  it.  By 
the  general  consent  of  the  ancients  Apelles  was  the  first  of  painters, 
and  some  of  the  later  Latin  poets  use  his  name  as  a  synonyme  for 
the  art  itself. 

§  6.  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  marked  rather  by 
the  laying  out  of  cities  in  a  nobler  and  more  convenient  fashion, 
and  by  the  increase  of  splendour  in  private  residences,  than  by 
any  improvement  in  the  style  of  public  buildings  and  temples. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the  foundation  of  new  cities, 
and  introduced  into  the  East  the  architecture  of  Greece.  The 
two  finest  examples  of  cities  which  arose  in  this  manner  were 
Alexandria  in  Egypt^  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  regularity  of  its 
plan,  the  colossal  size  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  beauty  and 
solidity  of  its  private  houses,  rendered  Alexandria  a  sort  of  model 
city  ;  yet  it  was  probably  surpassed  by  Antioch  in  the  pleasing 
nature  of  the  impression  produced.  The  fittings  and  fomiture 
of  the  apartments  kept  pace  with  the  increased  external  splen- 
dour of  private  dwellings.  This  age  was  also  distinguished  by 
its  splendid  sepulchral  monuments :  the  one  to  the  memoiy  of 
her  husband  Mausolus,  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by  the  Carian 
queen  Artemisia,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptural  decorations  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  later  Attic  schooL  (See  p.  580.)  At  the 
same  time  temple  architecture  was  not  n^lected ;  but  the  simple 
and  solid  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  chaste  grace  of 
the  Ionic,  began  to  give  place  to  the  more  florid  Corinthian. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  monuments  of  this  period  still 
extant  is  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens, 
vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Lysicrates  in  B.C.  335,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  chorus 
of  Lysicrates  in  the  dramatic  contests.  It  is  a  small  circular 
building  on  a  square  basement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by 
a  cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns  :  the  summit  of 
the  cupola  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  tripod,  which  Lysicrates 
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had  gained  as  the  prize.  The  frieze  of  the  monument,  of  which 
there  are  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants.  A 
drawing  of  the  monument  is  given  on  p.  434,  and  portions  of  the 
frieze  are  figured  on  pp.  456,  456.  Another  extant  monument 
of  this  period  at  Athens  is  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  probably  erected  about  B.C.  100,  and  vulgarly  called 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  from  the  figures  of  the  Winds  upon 
its  faces.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  with  its  eight  sides  facing 
respectively  the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several 
sides  are  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight  winds, 
which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  On 
the  summit  of  the  building  there  stood  originally  a  bronze  figure  ^ 
of  a  Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on 
a  pivot,  so  as  to  servo  for  a  weathercock.  (See  drawing  on 
p.  617.) 

§  7.  After  the  age  of  Alexander,  Greek  art  began  visibly  to 
decline.  The  great  artists  that  had  gone  before  had  fixed  the 
ideal  types  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  sculptor  and  painter, 
and  thus  in  a  manner  exhausted  invention  ;  whilst  all  the  tech- 
nical details  of  handling  and  treatment  had  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  and  development.  The  attempt  to 
outdo  the  great  masterpieces  which  already  existed  induced  artists 
to  depart  from  the  simple  grace  of  the  ancient  models,  and  to 
replace  it  by  striking  and  theatrical  effect.  The  pomp  of  the 
monarchs  who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  empire  of  Alexander 
required  a  display  of  eagtem  magnificence,  and  thus  also  led  to 
a  meretricious  style  in  art.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  innate  excellence  of  the  Greek  schools  should  disappear 
altogether  and  at  once.  The  perfect  models  that  were  always 
present  could  not  fail  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  taste  ;  and 
even  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  find  many  works  of  great 
excellence  produced.  Art^  however,  began  to  emigrate  from 
Greece  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  :'  Rhodes,  esi)e- 
cially,  remained  an  eminent  school  of  art  almost  down  to  the 
Christian  era.  This  school  was  an  immediate  offshoot  of  that  of 
Lysippus,  and  its  chief  founder  was  the  Rhodian  Chares,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  His  most 
noted  work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  of  bronze,  and  105  feet  high.  It  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hai-bour  of  Rhodes  ;  but  the  statement  that 
its  legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  does  not  rest 
on  any  authentic  foundation.     It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting, 
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at  a  cost  of  300  taleuts,  and  waa  so  large  that  there  were  few 
who  could  embrace  its  thumb.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake 56  years  after  its  erection.  But  the  most  beautiful  work 
of  the  Rhodiau  school  at  this  period  is  the  famous  group  of  the 
Laocoon  in  the  Vatican,  so  well  known  by  its  many  copies. 
(See  drawing  on  p.  679.)  It  was  the  work  of  three  sculptors, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  In  this  group  the 
pathos  of  physical  suffering  is  expressed  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  not  without  a  certain  theatrical  air  and  straining  for  effect, 
which  the  best  age  of  Greek  art  would  have  rejected.  To  the 
same  school  belongs  the  celebrated  group  called  the  Famesiaii 
bull,  in  the  Museum  at  Nai)le8,  representing  Zethus  and  Amphion 
binding  Dirce  to  a  wild  bull,  in  order  to  avenge  their  mother. 
(See  drawing  on  p.  564.)  It  was  the  work  of  two  brothers,  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles.  About  the  same  time  eminent 
schools  of  art  flourished  at  Pergamus  and  Ephesus.  To  the 
former  may  bo  referred  the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  and  to  the  latter  the  Borghese 
gladiator  in  the  Lou\Te.  The  well-known  statue  of  Aphrodite  at 
Florence,  called  the  "Venus  de'  Medici,"  also  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  It  was  executed  by  an  Athenian  artist  named 
Cleomenes,  whose  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  who  lived  before 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146. 

§  8.  When  Greece  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
the  treasures  of  Greek  art  were  convoyed  by  degrees  to  Rome, 
where  ultimately  a  new  school  arose.  The  triumphs  over 
Philip,  Antiochus,  the  /Etolians,  and  others,  but,  above  all,  the 
capture  of  C'orinth,  and,  subsequently,  the  victories  over  Mithri- 
dates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  Rome  with  works  of  art.  The  Ro- 
man generals,  the  governors  of  provinces  (as  Verres),  and  finally, 
the  emi)erors,  continued  the  work  of  spoliation  ;♦  but  so  pro- 
digious was  the  number  of  works  of  art  in  Greece,  that,  even 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Pausanias 
visited  it,  its  temples  and  other  public  buildings  wer«  still 
crowded  with  statues  and  paintings. 

*  Nero  alone  is  said  to  have  brought  500  statues  from  Delphi,  merely  to 
adoni  his  golden  house. 
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5  1.  The  Anunn.  The  Middle  comcdj.  The  New  come-ly :  I'hikmi.H, 
U«fifuider.  §  2.  Orstorv.  Circumataaces  whkh  fgyoured  it  at  Athens. 
S  3.  Its  Siciliau  oHgin.'  g  4.  The  Ua  Attic  onitors:  Antiphon,  Aado- 
cidea,  Ljaiu,  Isocnites,  I&kub,  MKbiaa,  Lyoui^pia,  Demos thenci,  Hypc- 
rides,  and  Dinarchus.  §  5.  Athenian  philosophy,  I'Ulo.  g  6.  SLeWh 
gf  his  philosophy.  §  7.  The  Mcgarits,  CyrenuiH.  and  Cynics.  §  8.  The 
Avwlemicians.  §  9.  Aristotle  and  the  reripntctica.  §  lu.  The  Stoics 
nnd  Lpicurcnns.  S  H-  The  Aleiandriauschoul  ufliterature.  §12.  Inter 
Greek  writers;  Polybius,  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus,  Diodoriis  Siculut, 
Anian,  ApjHtui,  riutari'h,  JosephuB,  iitiabo,  PaiiEiuiias,  Dion  I'usiu^, 
Lucian,  Galea,     §  l.(.  Thp  Greek  Scriplurrs  and  r..1iiern.     Conclusion, 

§  1,  Is  reviewiug  tho  preiwding  period  of  Greek  literature,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  uoticu  the  decline  of  trageily  at 
AtheuB.  Itcoutinued,  iodeiid,  still  to  subsist ;  but  after  the  great 
tragic  triumvirate  we  have  no  authors  who  have  couie  down  to 
wa,  or  whoHe  works  were  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  their 
predocessura.  There  are,  however,  a  few  names  that  should  lie 
recorded  ;  as  that  of  Agathou,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
EuripidsH,  whose  compoaitione  nere  more  remarkable  fur  their 
flowery  elegance  than  for  force  or  subhmity :  of  lophou,  the 
son  of  Sophocles,  whose  nndutiful  conduct  towards  hia  father 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  author  of  50  tragudiee,  which 
gai[ied  considerable  reputation  :  of  Sophocles,  the  grandson  of 
the  great  tragic  poet :  and  of  a  second  Euripides,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  one.  With  regard  to  comedy  tho  case  was  dif- 
ferent.     After   the    daye    of   Aristophanes    it   took,  indeed,    a 
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wholly  different  fonn ;  but  a  form  which  rendered  it  a  more 
perfect  imitation  of  nature,  and  established  it  as  the  model  of 
that  species  of  composition  in  every  civilized  nation  of  after- 
times.  We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
himself,  a  transition  from  the  genuine  Old  Comedy  to  the  Middle 
Comedy.  The  latter  still  continued  to  be  in  some  degree  po- 
litical ;  but  persons  were  no  longer  introduced  upon  the  stage 
under  their  real  names,  and  the  office  of  the  chorus  was  very 
much  curtailed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  connecting  hnk  between 
the  Old  Comedy  and  the  New,  or  the  Comedy  of  Manners. 
The  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  besides 
Aristophanes,  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  The  New  Comedy 
arose  after  Athens  had  become  subject  to  the  Macedonians. 
PoUtics  were  now  excluded  from  the  stage,  and  the  materials 
of  the  dramatic  poet  were  derived  entirely  from  the  fictitious 
adventures  of  persons  in  private  life.  The  two  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  this  school  were  Philemon  and  Menander. 
Philemon  was  probably  bom  about  the  year  360  B.C.,  and  was 
either  a  Cihcian  or  Syracusan,  but  came  at  an  early  age  to 
Athens.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  younger 
contemporary  Menander.  Philemon  was  a  prolific  author,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  ^7  plays,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  Menander  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  B.a  342. 
Diopithes,  his  father,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  the  person  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  one 
of  his  extant  speeches.*  Menander  was  handsome  in  person, 
and  of  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  but  luxurious  and  effeminate 
in  his  habits.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  his  friend  and  patron. 
He  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  52,  whilst  swimming  in  the  har- 
bour of  Piraeus.  He  wrote  upwards  of  100  comedies ;  yet  during 
his  lifetime  his  dramatic  career  was  not  so  successful  as  his 
subsequent  &me  would  seem  to  promise,  and  he  gained  the  prize 
only  eight  times.  The  broader  humour  of  his  rival  Philemon 
seems  to  have  told  with  more  effect  on  the  popular  ear.  But 
the  unanimous  praise  of  posterity  made  ample  compensation  for 
this  injurious  neglect,  and  awakens  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  antiquity.  The  number  of  his 
fragments,  collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authors^  show 
how  extensively  he  was  read;  but  unfortunately  none  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  convey  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  his  style 
and  genius.  The  comedies,  indeed,  of  Plautus  and  Terence  may 
give  us  a  general  notion  of  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks,  from 
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which  they  were  confessedly  drawn  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  works  even  of  the  latter  Roman  writer  fell  far 
short  of  the  wit  and  elegance  of  Menander. 

§  2.  The  latter  days  of  literary  Athens  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  genius  of  her  orators  and  philosophers.  Both 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  were  at  first  cultivated  exclusively  by 
the  sophists,  and,  till  the  time  of  Socrates,  remained  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Socrates,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  the  more  useful  questions  of  morals,  effected  a 
separation  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  After  his  time  we 
find  various  schools  of  moral  philosophy  springing  up,  as  the 
Academicians,  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  &c.,  whilst  the  more  technical 
part  of  the  art  of  speaking  became  a  distinct  profession. 

The  extreme  democratical  nature  of  the  Athenian  institutions, 
especially  after  the  reforms  of  Pericles,  rendered  it  indispensable 
for  a  public  man  to  possess  some  oratorical  skill.  Ail  pubUc 
business,  both  political  and  judicial,  was  transacted  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves  in  their  courts  and  pubUc  assemblies.  The 
assembly  of  the  people  decided  cdl  questions  not  only  of  domestic 
poUcy,  but  even  those  which  concerned  their  foreign  relations. 
They  not  only  made  but  administered  the  laws  ;  and  even  their 
courts  of  justice  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  assem> 
bhes,  from  the  number  of  dicasts  who  composed  them.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  met  either  in  the  public  assembhes 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  men  of  no  poUtical  or  legal 
training.  The  Athenian  citizen  was  a  statesman  and  a  judge  by 
prerogative  of  birth.  Although  he  took  an  oath  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  he  was  far  from  considering  himself  bound 
to  make  them  his  study,  or  to  decide  according  to  their  letter. 
The  frequency  and  earnestness  with  which  the  orators  remind 
the  dicasts  of  their  oath  betray  their  apprehension  of  its  viola- 
tion. It  contained,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  clause  for  tender 
consciences,  as  it  only  bound  the  dicast  to  decide  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  this  loophole  by  a  clever  advocate  is  pointed  out  by  Aris- 
totle.* Hence  it  is  surprising  how  Httle  influence  the  written 
code  had  on  the  decision  of  a  case.  The  orators  usually  drew 
their  topics  from  extraneous  circumstances,  or  from  the  general 
character  of  their  adversary,  and  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  their  audience  by  personal  reflections  wholly  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  modem  courts  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  natural  tem- 
perament of  the  Athenians '  rendered   them  highly  susceptible 

•  Rhetoric,  1,  15,  5. 
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of  the  charms  of  eloquence.  They  enjoyed  the  intellectual  gla- 
diatorship  of  two  rival  orators,  and  even  their  mutual  reproaches 
and  abuse. 

§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  the  soil  of  Attica 
was  thus  naturally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence,  the 
first  regular  professors  of  it,  as  an  art,  were  foreignei-s.  Prota- 
goras of  Abdera,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  earher  part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  was  the  first  who  gave  lessons  in 
rhetoric  for  money,  lie  was  followed  by  Pi'odicus  of  Ceos,  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontini ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  was  very 
celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  'i  he  art,  how^ever,  had  been 
tistabUshed  in  Sicily  before  the  time  of  Gorgias  by  Corax  and  his 
pupil  Tisias.  Corax  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tech- 
nical oratory,  and  was  at  all  events  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  subject.  The  appearance  of  Gorgias  at  Athens,  whither 
he  went  as  ambassador  from  Leontini,  in  427  B.C.,  produced 
a  great  sensation  among  the  Athenians,  who  retained  him  in 
their  city  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  his  instructions.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  and  at- 
tracted many  from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  His  merit 
must  have  been  very  great  to  have  drawn  so  much  attention  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Cicero  that  he  alone 
of  all  the  sophists  was  honoured  with  a  golden,  and  not  merely  a 
gilt,  statue  at  Delphi. 

§  4.  The  Athenians  had  established  a  native  school  of  elo- 
quence a  Httle  before  the  appearance  of  Goi^ias  among  them. 
The  earhest  of  their  professed  oratoi-s  was  Antiphon  (bom  B.C. 
480),  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ten  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  canon.  Gorgias  seems  to  have  been  known  at 
Athens  by  his  works  before  he  appeared  there  in  person ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Antiphon  was  to  establish  a  more 
soUd  style  in  place  of  his  dazzling  and  sophistical  rhetoric. 
Thucydides  was  among  the  pupils  in  the  school  which  he  opened, 
and  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to  his  master.  Antiphon  was 
put  to  death  in  41 1  B.C.  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  estabUshing 
the  ohgarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Fifteen  of  his  orations  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  remaining  nine  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon  were  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  IsaDus,  /Eschines,  Ly- 
curgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus.  Andocides, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  concerned  with  Alcibiades  in 
the  affair  of  the  Hermae,*  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.c.  4C7,  and  died 
probably  about  391.     We  have  at  least  thi-ee  genuine  orations  of 

♦  See  p.  334. 
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hiSy  which,  however,  are  not  distinguished  hy  any  particular 
merit. 

Lysias,  also  bom  at  Athens  in  458,  was  much  superior  to 
him  as  an  orator,  but  being  a  inetiCj  or  resident  alien,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembUes  or  courts  of  justice, 
and  therefore  wrote  orations  for  others  to  deUver.  Of  these  36 
are  extant,  but  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  probably  spu- 
rious. His  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  Attic  idiom, 
and  his  orations  are  characterized  by  indescribable  gracefulness, 
combined  with  energy  and  power. 

Isocrates  was  bom  in  436.  After  receiving  the  instructions  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  the  day,  he  became  him- 
self a  speech  writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric  ;  his  weakly  consti- 
tution and  natural  timidity  preventing  him  from  taking  a  part 
himself  in  public  Ufe.  His  style  is  more  periodic  than  that  of  the 
other  Attic  orators,  and  betrays  that  it  was  meant  to  be  read 
rather  than  spoken.  Although  pure  and  elegant  it  is  wanting 
in  simplicity  and  vigour,  and  becomes  occasionally  monotonous, 
through  the  recurrence  of  the  same  turns.  Isocrates  made  away 
with  himself  in  338,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  despair, 
it  is  said,  of  his  country's  fate.  IVenty-one  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  compo- 
sitions, and  is  reported  to  have  spent  ten,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years  over  his  Panegyric  oration. 

Isaeus,  according  to  some,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis  ;  others  call 
him  an  Athenian  ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  came 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Athens.  His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 
he  flourished  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the 
accession  of  PhiHp  of  Macedon.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric 
at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  numbered  Demosthenes  among 
his  pupils.  The  orations  of  Isa3us  were  exclusively  judicial,  and 
the  whole  of  the  eleven  which  have  come  down  to  us  turn  on 
the  subject  of  inheritances. 

Of  ^chines,  the  antagonist  of  Demosthenes,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  389,  and  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  but  of  low,  if  not  servile,  origin,  and  of  a 
mother  of  more  than  equivocal  reputation.  This,  however,  is 
the  account  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  iEschines  himself  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  He  was  successively  an  assistant  in  his  father's 
school,  a  gymnastic  teacher,  a  scribe,  and  an  actor ;  for  which 
last  profession  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice  peculiarly  qualified 
him.  He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  where  he  achieved*more 
success ;  for  besides  a  vigorous  athletic  form,  he  was  endowed 
with  considerable  courage.  The  reputation  which  ho  gained  in  the 
battle  of  Tamynse  encouraged  him  to  come  forwards  as  a  public 
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speaker.  As  a  politician  he  was  at  first  a  violent  anti-Maoe- 
donian  ;  but  after  his  embassy  along  with  Demosthenes  and 
others  to  Philip's  court,  he  was  the  constant  advocate  of  peace. 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines  now  became  the  leading  speakers  on 
their  respective  sides,  and  the  heat  of  political  animosity  soon 
degenerated  into  personal  hatred.  In  343,  Demosthenes  chai^ged 
iEschiues  with  having  received  bribes  from  PhiUp  during  a 
second  embassy  ;  and  the  speech,  or  rather  pamphlet  * — for  it 
was  not  spoken — in  which  he  brought  forward  this  accusation, 
was  answered  in  another  by  i£schines.  The  result  of  this 
charge  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  detracted  from  the 
popularity  of  i£schines.  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  impeach- 
ment of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  celebrated  reply  of  Demosthenes  in 
his  speech  de  Corona.f  After  the  banishment  of  ^schines  on  this 
occasion  (b.c.  330),  he  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  rhetoric.  Aiter  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  established  a 
school  of  eloquence,  which  afterwards  became  very  celebrated, 
and  which  held  a  middle  place  between  Attic  simphcity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ornate  Asiatic  style  on  the  other.  He  died  in 
Samos  in  314.  As  an  orator  he  was  second  only  to  Demosthenes. 
He  never  published  more  than  three  of  his  speeches,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  ;  namely,  that  against  Timarchus,  that  on  the 
Embassy,  and  the  one  against  Ctesiphon. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  we  have  already 
given  some  accoimt,  and  need  therefore  only  speak  here  of 
his  literary  merits.  The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  ratified 
by  posterity,  has  pronounced  Demosthenes  the  greatest  orator 
that  ever  Uved.  The  principal  element  of  his  success  must  be 
traced  in  his  purity  of  purpose,  which  gave  to  his  arguments  all 
the  force  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  which,  when  aided 
by  a  powerful  logic,  perspicuous  arrangement,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  in  tearing  the  mask  from  the  pretensions  of  his 
adversaries,  rendered  his  advocacy  almost  irresistible.  The  effect 
of  his  speeches  was  still  further  heightened  by  a  wonderful  and 
almost  magic  force  of  diction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  orations  were  delivered  in  exactly  that  perfect  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  carefully  revised  for  publication  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
any  trifling  defects  in  form  and  compoaiiion  must  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  oral  de- 
Uver^.  This  is  attested  by  the  well  known  anecdote  of  iEschines, 
when  he  read  at  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon.     His 
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audience  having  expressed  their  surprise  that  he  should  have 
been  defeated  after  such  an  oration :  ^  You  would  cease  to  won- 
der," he  remarked,  "  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes."  Sixty -one 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  come  down  to  us  ;  though 
of  these  some  are  spurious,  or  at  all  events  doubtful.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  political  orations  are  the  Phihppics,  the  Olyn- 
thiacs,  and  the  oration  on  the  Peace  ;  among  the  private  ones,  the 
famous  speech  on  the  Crown. 

The  remaining  three  Attic  orators,  viz.,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides, 
and  Dinarchus,  were  contemporaries  of  DemosUienes.  Lycurgus 
and  Hyperides  both  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and 
were  warm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Of  Ly- 
cui^gus  only  one  oration  is  extant ;  and  of  Hyperides  only  two, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  a  tomb  in  Egypt.  Di- 
narchils,  who  is  the  least  important  of  the  Attic  orators,  survived 
Demosthenes,  and  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was 
an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  delivered  one  of 
his  three  extant  orations  in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Harpalus.* 

§  5.  Whilst  Attic  oratory  was  thus  attaining  perfection,  philo- 
sophy was  making  equal  progress  in  the  new  direction  marked 
out  for  it  by  Socrates.  Of  all  the  disciples  of  that  original  and 
truly  great  philosopher,  Plato  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished. 
Plato  was  bom  at  Athens  in  429  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  Perides 
died.  By  Ariston,  his  father,  he  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
Codrus,  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings  ;  whilst  the  family  of  his 
mother  traced  a  relationship  with  Solon.  His  own  name,  which 
was  originally  Aristocles,  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to  Plato 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders.f  He  was  instructed 
in  music,  grammar,  and  gymnastics,  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  the  time.  His  first  Uterary  attempts  were  in  epic, 
lyric,  and  dithyrambic  poetry ;  but  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
to  philosophy  by  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  whose  lectures  he 
began  to  frequent  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  From  that  time 
till  the  death  of  Socrates  he  appears  to  have  Uved  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  that  philosopher.  After  that  event  Plato  with- 
drew to  Megara,  and  subsequently  undertook  some  extensive 
travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Cyren6,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Magna  Qraecia.  His  intercourse  with  the  elder  Dionysius 
at  Syracuse  has  been  already  related.J  His  absence  from 
Athens  lasted  about  twelve  years  ;  on  his  return,  being  then 
upwards  of  forty,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy,  and  also  in  his  garden  at  Colonus.  His  instructions 
were  gratuitous,  and    his    method,  like  that    of    his  master, 

•  See  pp.  554,  555.  f  vXmrvi.  t  See  p.  489. 
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Socrates,  seems  to  have  been  by  interrogation  and  dialogue.  His 
doctrines,  however,  were  too  recondite  for  the  popular  ear,  and 
his  lectures  were  not  very  numerously  attended.  But  he  had 
a  narrower  circle  of  devoted  admirers  and  disciples,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-eight  persons,  who  met  in  his  private  house  ;  over 
the  vestibule  of  which  was  inscribed — "  Let  no  one  enter  who  is 
ignorant  of  geometry."  The  most  distinguished  of  this  Uttle 
band  of  auditors  were  Speusippus,  his  nephew  and  successor,  and 
Aristotle.  But  even  among  the  wider  circle  of  his  hearers,  who 
did  not  properly  form  part  of  his  school,  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
Phocion,  and  others.  Whether  Demosthenes  attended  his 
lectures  is  doubtfuL  In  these  i^ursuits  the  remainder  of  his 
long  Hfe  was  spent,  relieved,  however,  by  two  voyages  to  Sicily.* 
He  died  in  347,  at  the  age  of  81  or  82,  and  bequeathed  his  gar- 
den to  his  school. 

§  6.  Plato  must  be  regarded  principally  as  a  moral  and  poHtical 
philosopher,  and  as  a  dialectician  :  as  a  physical  inquirer  he  did 
not  shine,  and  the  Timaus  is  his  only  work  in  that  branch  of 
philosophy.  His  dialectic  method  was  a  development  of  that  of 
Socrates ;  and  though  he  did  not,  like  Aristotle,  produce  any 
formal  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  is  exempUfied  in  most  of  his 
works,  but  esi)ecially  in  the  Theajtetus,  Sophistes,  Parmenides, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  class.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  an  eternal  and  self- 
existent  cause,  the  origin  of  all  things.  From  this  divine  being 
emanate  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  which  are  also  immortal,  but 
that  of  the  universe  itself,  which  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
a  divine  spirit.  The  material  objects  of  our  sight  and  other 
senses  are  mere  fleeting  emanations  of  the  divine  idea ;  it  is 
only  this  idea  itself  that  is  really  existent  ;t  the  objects  of 
sensuous  perception  %  are  mere  appearances,  taking  their  forms 
by  participation  §  in  the  idea.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Plato's 
view  all  knowledge  is  innate,  and  acquired  by  the  soul  before 
birth,  when  it  was  able  to  contemplate  real  existences,  and  all 
our  ideas  in  this  world  are  mere  reminiscences  of  their  true  and 
eternal  patterns.  These  principles,  when  apphed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  language,  necessarily  made  Plato  a  realist ;  that  is,  he 
held  that  an  abstract  name,  expressing  a  genus — as,  for  instance, 
mankind,  comprehending  all  individual  men — tree,  comprehend- 
ing every  species  of  tree,  and  so  forth — were  not  mere  sigtis  to 
express  our  modes  of  thinking,  but  denoted  real  existences,  in 
fact  the  only  true  existences,  as  being  the  expressions  of  the 

♦  See  pp.  491,  492.  f  ri  #»t4»«  «.  +  rk  ytyp^f^ttm,         §  /»(#4<f. 
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eternally  pre-existent  idea.  In  this  matter  he  seems  to  have 
departed  from  Socrates ;  and,  indeed,  the  reader  who  should 
seek  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  in  the  writings  of  Plato  would 
often  be  led  very  far  astray.  Socrates  believed  in  a  divine  cause, 
but  the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  other  figments  with  which  Plato 
surrounded  it  seem  to  have  been  his  own. 

As  a  moral  and  pohtical  philosopher  the  views  of  Plato  were 
sublime  and  elevated,  but  commonly  too  much  tinged  with  his 
poetical  and  somewhat  visionary  cast  of  mind  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility.  They  are  speculations  which  may  awake  our 
admiration  as  we  read  them,  but  which  for  the  most  part  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  put  in  practice.  His  beUef 
in  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  naturally  led  him  to  establish  a 
lofty  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  hke  his  great  teacher,  ho 
constantly  inculcates  temperance,  justice,  and  purity  of  life.  His 
political  views  are  developed  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws.  The 
former  of  these  works  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  Utopia,  such  as 
never  has  existed,  and  never  could  exist.  The  main  feature 
of  his  system  is  the  subordination,  or  rather  the  entire  sacri- 
fice of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  citizens  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  in  fanciful  analogy  with  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  Thus  the  general  body,  or  working  class,  represents  the 
passions  and  appetites ;  the  will  is  typified  by  the  military  order, 
which  is  to  control  the  general  mass,  but  which  is  in  turn  to  be 
thoroughly  subservient  to  the  government,  whose  functions  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  intellect,  or  rational  faculty .  With 
such  views  Plato  was  naturally  inimical  to  the  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy of  Athens,  and  incHned  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Spartan 
constitution.  In  the  Laws,  however,  he  somewhat  relaxed  the 
theory  laid  down  in  the  Repnhlic,  and  sought  to  render  it  of  more 
practical  operation.  Thus  he  abandons  in  that  work  the  strict 
separation  of  classes,  sets  some  hmits  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  attempts  to  reconcile  freedom  and  absolutism  by 
mingling  monarchy  with  democracy. 

§  7.  Plato,  as  we  have  said,  visited  Megara  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  where  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher  had  also  taken 
refuge.  Among  these  the  most  famous  was  Euclides,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  great  mathematician  of  Alexandria. 
Euclides  founded  the  sect  called  from  his  residence  the  Me- 
garic,  and  which  from  the  attention  they  paid  to  dialectics  were 
also  entitled  Dialectici  and  Eristici  (or  the  litigious).  Two  other 
offshoots  of  the  Socratic  school  were  the  ("yrenaics  and  Cynics. 
The  former  of  these  sects  was  founded  by  Aristippus  of  Cyren6 
in  Africa,  the  latter  by  Antisthenes.  Aristippus,  though  a  hearer 
of  Socrates,  wandered  far  from  the  precepts  of  his  great  master. 
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He  was  fond  of  luxurious  living  and  sensual  gratifications,  which 
he  held  to  be  shameful  only  when  they  obtained  so  uncontrolled 
an  empire  over  a  man  as  to  render  him  their  entire  slave.  His 
chief  maxim  whs  to  discover  the  art  of  extracting  pleasure  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  hfe,  and  to  make  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity alike  subservient  to  that  end.  Such  tenets  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  and 
we  find  him  more  than  once  approvingly  alluded  to  by  Horace.* 
Antistheues  was  an  Athenian,  and  also  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosarges,agymnasium  at  Athens  designed  for  Athe- 
nian boys  born  of  foreign  mothers,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
own  case.  It  was  from  this  gymnasium  that  the  sect  he  founded 
was  called  the  Ct^nic,  though  some  derive  the  name  from  their 
dog-like  habits,  which  led  them  to  neglect  all  the  decent  usages 
of  society.  It  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  philoso- 
phical schools.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  members  was  Dio- 
genes of  Sinop^,  whose  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great  at 
Corinth  we  have  had  occasion  to  relate.f  No  writings  of  any  of 
the  three  last-mentioned  sects  have  survived. 

§  8.  Such  were  the  most  celebrated  minor  schools  which 
sprang  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  four  principal  schools 
were  the  Academiciaiis,  who  owed  their  origin  to  Plato  ;  the  Peri- 
patetics, founded  by  his  pupil  Aristotle  ;  the  Epicureans,  so  named 
from  their  master  Epicurus ;  and  the  Stoics,  foimded  by  Zeno. 

Speusippus,  Plato's  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  Academy 
after  his  uncle's  death.  Under  him  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, as  Xenocrates,  Polemon,  Crates,  and  Crantor,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  taught  ¥nth  Httle  alteration,  and  these 
professors  formed  what  is  called  the  Old  Academy.  The  Middle 
Academy  begins  with  Arcesilaus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  on 
the  death  of  Crantor.  Under  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy 
underwent  some  modification.  He  appears  to  have  directed  his 
inquiries  almost  exclusively  to  an  investigation  of  the  grounds  of 
knowle4ge,  and  to  have  approached  in  some  degree  the  Pyrrhon- 
ists  or  Sceptics.  The  Platonic  doctrines  suffered  a  further 
change  in  the  hands  of  Cameades,  the  foimder  of  the  New  Aca- 

♦  "  Nanc  in  Aristippi  fnrtim  pneoepta  relabor 
£t  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  sabjangere  conor." 

Hob.  Ep.  i.  1.  18. 
And  again : — 

**  Omnis  Aristippum  decait  color  et  status  et  res." 

lb.  17,  23. 
f  See  p.  527. 
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demy.  Cameades  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  B.o.  Under  him,  doubt  and  hesitation  began  still  more 
strongly  to  characterise  the  teachijig  of  the  Platonists.  His 
distinguishing  tenet  was  an  entire  suspension  of  assent,  on  the 
ground  that  truth  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  error  combined 
with  it ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  this  principle,  that  even  Clito- 
machus,  his  most  intimate  pupil,  could  never  discover  his 
master*s  real  tenets  on  any  subject. 

§  9.  But  of  all  the  Grecian  sects,  that  of  the  PeripattticB^ 
founded  by  Aristotle,  had  the  greatest  influence  so  far  as  the 
researches  of  the  intellect  are  concerned ;  and  this  not  merely 
in  antiquity,  but  even  perhaps  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  modem 
times,  and  especially  during  what  are  called  the  middle  ages. 
Aristotle  was  bom  in  384  B.C.,  at  Stagira,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Chalcidic6,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  Stayirite,  His 
father  Nicomachus  was  physician  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. At  the  age  of  17,  Aristotle,  who  had  then  lost  both  father 
and  mother,  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  received  the  instructions 
of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and  other  Socratics ;  and  when,  about 
three  years  after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Plato  returned  to  that 
city,  Aristotle  immediately  attended  his  lectures.  Plato  consi- 
dered him  his  best  scholar,  and  called  him  ^  the  intellect  of  his 
school.*'  Aristotle  spent  twenty  years  at  Athens,  during  the 
last  ten  of  which  he  estabhshed  a  school  of  his  own  ;  but  during 
the  whole  period  he  appears  to  have  kept  up  his  connexion  with 
the  Macedonian  court.  On  the  death  of  Plato  in  347,  Aristotle 
quitted  Athens,  and  repaired  to  Ataraeus,  in  Mysia>  where  he 
resided  two  or  three  years  with  Hermias,  a  former  pupil,  who 
had  made  himself  d3mast  of  that  city  and  of  Assos,  and  whose 
adopted  daughter  he  married.  Atameus  being  threatened  by 
the  Persians,  into  whose  hands  Hermias  had  fallen,  Aristotle 
escaped  with  his  wife  to  Mytilen6,  and  in  342  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his 
son  Alexander.  Philip  treated  the  philosopher  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  at  his  request  caused  the  city  of  Stagira  to  be  re- 
built, which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Olynthian  war.  It  was 
here,  in  a  gynmasium  called  the  Nympheeum,  that  Aristotle 
imparted  his  instructions  to  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  noble  youths.  In  335,  after  Alexander  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia,  to  which  he  never  re- 
turned. He  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Athens,  where  his 
friend  Xenocrates  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.  To 
Anstotle  himself  the  Athenians  assigned  the  gymnasium  called 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  from  his  habit  of  delivering  his  lectures  whilst 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  shady  walks  of  this  place,  his  school 
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was  called  the  peripatetic*  In  the  morning  he  lectured  only  to 
a  select  class  of  pupils,  called  esotertc,f  and  these  lectures  were 
called  acroamatiCjX  iu  contradistinction  to  being  written  and 
published.  His  afternoon  lectures  were  delivered  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  were  therefore  called  exoteric,^  His  method  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  a  regular  lecture,  and  not  the  Socratic  one 
of  question  and  answer.  It  was  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  he  presided  over  the  Lyceum  that  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  and  prosecuted  his  researches  in 
natural  history,  in  which  he  was  most  Hberally  assisted  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Alexander.  The  latter  portion  of  Aristotle's  life  was 
unfortunate.  He  appears  to  have  lost  from  some  unknown  cause 
the  friendship  of  Alexander  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  disturbances  which  ensued  in  Greece  proved  unfavourable  to 
his  peace  and  security.  Being  threatened  with  a  prosecution 
for  impiety,  he  escaped  from  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalcia  ;  but 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  he  previously  enjoyed.  He  died  at 
Chalcis  in  322,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  In  person  Aristotle 
was  short  and  slender,  with  small  eyes,  and  something  of  a  lisp. 
His  manners  were  characterised  by  briskness  and  vivacity,  and  he 
paid  considerable  attention  to  his  dress  and  outward  appearance. 

Of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity,  that  of  Aristotle 
was  best  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  mankind.  It  was 
founded  on  a  close  and  accurate  observation  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  external  world ;  but  whilst  it  sought  the  practical 
and  useful,  it  did  not  neglect  the  beautiful  and  noble.  His  works 
consisted  of  treatises  on  natural,  moral,  and  political  philosophy, 
history,  rhetoric,  criticism,  &c. ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  brandi 
of  knowledge  which  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius  did  not 
embrace.  Any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  these  works  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  His  greatest  claim 
to  our  admiration  is  as  a  logician.  He  perfected  and  brought 
into  form  those  elements  of  the  dialectic  art  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  wrought  them  by  his 
additions  into  so  complete  a  system,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as 
at  once  the  founder  and  perfecter  of  logic  as  an  art,  which  even 
down  to  our  own  days  has  been  but  very  httle  improved. 

§  10.  The  school  of  the  Stoics  was  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Citium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  exact  date  of  Zeno's  birth 
is  uncertain ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Athens  about  the 

♦  From  Ti^ivraruff  to  walk  about ,    Others,  however,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
derive  it  from  the  pince  itself  being  called  •  vt^iVar*;,  or  the  promenade, 
f  ir*rri*<««Vi  *niw\  intimate,  X  itM^utfiMrtnis^  communicated  orally. 

^  i^arri^isff,  external. 
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beginning  of  the  3rd  century  (b.c.  299) ;  a  visit  which,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  owing  to  his  having  been  shipwrecked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pineus.  At  Athens  he  first  attached  him- 
self to  the  C3mics,  then  to  tlie  Megarics,  and  lastly  to  the  Acade- 
micians ;  but  after  a  long  course  of  study  he  opened  a  school  of 
his  owii  in  the  Poecile  Stoa,  or  painted  porch,  whence  the  name 
of  his  sect.  The  speculative  doctrines  of  Zeno  were  not  marked 
by  much  originality.  He  inculcated  temperance  and  self-denial, 
and  his  practice  was  in  accordance  with  his  precepts.  The  want 
of  reach  in  the  Stoic  tenets,  which  did  not  demand  so  much 
refined  and  abstract  thought  as  those  of  many  other  sects,  as 
well  as  the  outward  gi-avity  and  decorum  which  they  inculcated, 
recommended  their  school  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially among  the  Romans,  by  whom  that  sect  and  the  Epicurean 
were  the  two  most  universally  adopted.  Two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious writers  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  whose  works  are  extant, 
are  Epictctus  and  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius. 

Epicurus  was  bom  at  Samos  in  342,  of  poor  but  respectable 
Athenian  parents.  He  followed  at  first  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  travelUng,  settled 
at  Athens  at  about  the  age  of  35.  Here  he  purchased  a  garden, 
apparently  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  he  established  his  phi- 
losophical school.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  head  of  a 
sect  who  had  not  previously  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
study,  and  prided  himself  on  being  self-taught.  In  physics  he 
adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the  Pytliagoreans  and  Ionics ;  in 
morals  that  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  that  pleasure  is  the  highest 
good  ;  a  tenet,  however,  which  he  explained  and  dignified  by 
showing  that  it  was  mental  pleasure  that  he  intended.  His  works 
have  perished,  but  the  main  substance,  both  of  his  physical  and 
religious  doctrines,  may  be  derived  from  Lucretius,  whose  poem 
De  Ueruia  Ndtitri  is  an  exposition  of  his  principal  tenets.  The 
ideas  of  atheism  and  sensual  degradation  with  which  the  name 
of  Ei)icurus  has  been  so  frequently  coupled  are  founded  on  igno- 
rance of  his  real  teaching.  But  as  he  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  interference  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs, — 
though  he  held 'their  existence, — his  tenets  were  very  liable  to 
be  abused  by  those  who  had  not  sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 

§11.  We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  Grecian  Uterature 
from  its  earliest  dawn  till  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
master-minds  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Grecian 
literature  did  not  become  extinct :  there  was  a  vitality  about  it 
that  insured  its  subsistence  for  several  ages,  though  not  in  its 
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former  splendour.    Alexandria,  now  the  emporium  of  commerce, 
became  also  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  where  it  was  fostered  by 
the  munificence  and  favour  of  the  first  Ptolemies.    It  was  here 
that  literature  became  a  profession,  supported  by  the  foundation 
of  noble  and  extensive  libraries,  and  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
grammarians  and  critics.    These  men  were  of  great  assistance 
to  literature  by  the  critical  care  which  they  bestowed  on  editions 
of  the  beet  authors,  and  by  the  invention  of  many  aids  to  &ci- 
litate  the  labours  of  the  student,  as  better  systems  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  &c.     One  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  chief  Ubrarian  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns 
of  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  who  founded  there  a  school 
of  grammar  and  criticism.    It  was  he  and  his  pupil  Aristarchus 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  forming  the  canon  of  the  Greek 
classical  writers  ;  and  in  their  selection  of  authors  they  displayed 
for  the  most  part  a  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment.    To  Aris- 
tophanes is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Greek  accents.     Aris- 
tarchus is  chiefly  renowned  as  the  editor  of  the  Homeric  poems 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.     From  their  school 
proceeded  many  celebrated  grammarians  and  lexicographers.    It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  sole  species  of 
literature  which  flourished  at  Alexandria.    Theocritus,  the  most 
charming  pastoral  poet  of  antiquity— of  which  species  of  compo- 
sition he  was  the  inventor — though  a  native  of  Syracuse,  Hved 
for  some  time  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  II.    His  contemporaries  and  imitators,  Bion  of  Smyrna, 
and  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  also  wrote  with  much  grace  and  b^tuty. 
This  school  of  poetry  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  success  by 
Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  others  among  the  Romans.    At  Alexandria 
also  flourished  Callimachus,  the  author  of  many  hymns,  elegies, 
and  other  poems,  which  were  much  admired  at  Rome,  and  were 
translated  and  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propertiiis.     Amongst 
numerous  other  poets  we  can  only  mention  ApoUonius  Rhodius, 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Argonauts ; 
and  Aratus,  who  composed  two  poems  on  astronomy  and  na- 
tural phenomena.     Among  the  Alexandrine  writers   on  pure 
science,  the  mathematician  Euclid  (Euclides)  stands  conspicuous, 
whose  elements  of  geometry  still  form  the  text-book  of  our 
schools.    He  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  323—283). 

§  12.  The  list  of  Greek  writers  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  empire  might  be  indefinitely  enlai^ed ;  but  our  limits 
would  only  permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  barren  list  of 
names ;  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting  for 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  eminent. 
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The  historian  Polybius  (b.o.  204 — 122)  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  taking  a  part  in  the  final  struggle  of  his  country  with 
Rome.  His  History,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  unfortu- 
nately perished,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  long  residence  among  the  Romans  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
timity  of  studying  their  annals  ;  and  from  the  period  of  the 
second  Punic  war  he  has  been  very  closely  followed  by  Livy. 

Another  Greek  writer  of  Roman  history  was  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
hcamassus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
city,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
still  extant.  He  was,  however,  a  better  critic  than  historian, 
and  we  still  possess  several  of  his  treatises  in  that  department 
of  Uterature. 

DiodoHLS,  called  from  his  country  Siculus,  or  the  SiciUan,  also 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  universal  history  in  40  books,  called  The 
Historkdl  Librai-y^  of  which  15  books  are  still  extant. 

Arrian,  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  as  well 
as  several  works  on  philosophical  and  other  subjects. 

Appian  of  Aiexandria  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Greek  writers  of  this  time 
was  Plutarch,  the  biographer  and  philosopher.  He  was  a  native 
of  Chroronea  in  BoDotia.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Rome  and  Italy  ;  but 
it  was  late  in  his  life  before  he  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of 
Roman  literature,  and  he  appears  never  to  have  completely  mas 
tered  the  language.  The  later  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have 
been  spent  at  Chieronca,  where  he  discharged  several  magis- 
terial offices,  and  filled  a  priesthood.  His  LiveSy  if  not  the  most 
authoritative,  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works 
ever  written.  They  have  perhaps  been  more  frequently  trans- 
lated than  any  other  book,  and  have  been  i)opular  in  every  age 
and  nation.  Besides  his  Lives,  Plutarch  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  treatises  on  moral  and  other  subjects. 

About  the  same  time  flourished  josephus,  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, who  was  born  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  Though  a  Hebrew, 
the  Greek  style  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure. 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Amasia  in 
Pontus,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    His 
valuable  work  on  geography,  which  abo  contains  many  important 
Gr.  2  D 
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historical  facts,  still  exists  pretty  nearly  entire,  though  the  text 
is  often  corrupt. 

Pausanias,  author  of  the  Description  of  Oreecfj  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  eora.  His  account  of  Greece  is  of  considerable  value, 
for  many  of  the  great  works  of  Grecian  art  were  extant  when  he 
travelled  through  the  country,  and  he  appears  to  have  described 
them  with  fideUty  as  well  as  minuteness. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia, 
A.D.  155.  His  history  of  Rome  in  80  books  extended  fi-om  the 
earliest  times  to  a.d.  229.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  but  is  still  a  valuable  authority  for  the  history 
of  the  later  republic  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  emj^ire. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  ancient 
writers,  and  who,  from  his  sparkling  style,  his  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  disregard  for  authority,  may  l>e  compared  to  Swift  or  Vol- 
taire, was  born  at  Samosata,  prol>ably  about  a.d.  120.  Of  his 
numerous  works,  the  best  kno^Ti  are  his  Pifilofpifs  of  the  Deoff, 
which  have  been  universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  wit, 
but  also  for  their  Attic  grace  of  diction. 

We  caimot  close  this  imperfect  list  of  Greek  profane  writers 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician. 
Galen  was  bom  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  a.d.  130.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria,  after  which 
he  undertook  some  extensive  travels.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
Rome  at  least  twice,  and  attended  on  the  emperors  M.  Aurehus 
and  L.  Verus.  The  writings  of  Galen  formed  an  ej>och  in  me- 
dical science,  and  after  his  time  all  the  previous  medical  sects 
seem  to  have  become  merged  in  his  followers  and  imitators. 

§  13.  But  the  Greek  language  was  not  merely  destined  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  those  civilising  influences  which  flow  from  the 
imagination  of  the  subhmest  poets  and  the  reasonings  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers.  The  still  more  gloiious  mission 
was  reserved  for  it,  of  conveying  to  mankind  through  the  (xospel 
that  certain  prospect  of  a  hfe  to  come,  which  even  the  wisest  of 
the  Grecian  sages  had  beheld  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  Three 
at  least  of  the  four  GosjkjIs  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as 
well  as  the  greater  portion  of  those  scriptures  which  comj)09e 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  facihties 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  afforded  to  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel ;  nor  were  there  wanting  in  subsequent  ages  men 
who  assisted  its  extension  by  their  writings.  Even  the  works 
of  an  author  hke  Lucian  were  subservient  to  this  end,  by  casting 
ridicule  on  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  thus  preparing  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  doctrine.     Among  the  Greek 
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Fathers  of  the  Church  were  muiy  men  of  diattnguishod  talent ;  ob 
JustinMiui}'r,  oneoftha  earliest  of  the  Christian  writers,  ClemenB 
of  Aleiaodria,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Naziauzuii,  &nd  many  others  ; 
especially  Joaimes,  suniamed  ChiysoutomuB,  or  i/ie  yUdrn-moiithed, 
from  the  power  of  hia  eloquence. 

This  Greek  language  and  literature  contiouoil  to  subsist  till 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Even  that 
shock  did  not  entirely  destroy  their  vitality.  The  maoy  learned 
Greeks  who  then  took  refuge'in  Italy  were  the  means  of  reviving 
the  Htudy  of  their  tungiie,  then  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  the 
Went,  and  eejtcciaUj  at  Florence,  under  the  auspices  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  appointed  Johannes  ArgyropuluH,  one  of  these 
refugees,  preceptor  to  his  son  and  nephew.  Slaiimus  Planudes, 
Manuel  Mosohopulus,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gaza,  and 
others,  assisted  in  this  work  ;  and  through  these  men  and  their 
Bucceasors,  and  particularly  through  the  labours  of  Aldus  Ma- 
iiutiuB,  the  Venetian  printer,  who  flourished  in  the  same  oen- 
tnry,  the  chief  uiaaterpieces  of  Grecian  literature  have  beeti 
handed  down  and  made  intelligible  to  us. 
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Book  I.— MYTHICAL  AGE. 
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11S4.  Capture  of  Tror. 

1 1 S4.  Emi{rration  of  the  BcDotian^  ft-om  The:*ftalT  into  Bceotia. 
1104.  Betom  of  the  Ilcraclitkc.     Conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  DofriasB. 
1050.  Coma*  founded. 
S&O.  Probable  age  of  Homer. 

Book  II.— GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAX  STATES. 

776.  Commeneement  of  the  Olympiad*.     Aire  of  Lvearprus. 

747,  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Arfro^  celebratei  the  8th  Olympic  frames. 

748.  Begrinnin^  of  the  first  Mewenian  war. 
784.  Syracuw  founded  by  Arehias  of  Corinth. 
728.  End  of  the  firxt  Me>f<enian  war. 

720.  HybariH,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achsean«>. 

710.  Croton,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achepanit. 

708.  Tarentum  founded  by  the  I^cedxiiionian  Parthenii,  under  Phalanthua. 

700.  Archiluchus  of  Paros,  the  iambic  jKK't,  flourished. 

698.  8imonide«  of  Amorgots  the  lyric  poet,  flourished. 

690.  Foundation  of  Gela  in  Sicily. 

685.  The  beginning  of  the  necond  Memenian  war. 

688.  First  annual  Archon  at  Athen*.     Tyrta^us  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to 

Bparta  after  the  firnt  cuccess  of  the  MewionianR,  and  by  hia  martial  songs 

roused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Laeedaemoniana. 
670.  Alcman,  a  native  of  i>ardis  in  Lydia,  and  the  chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta, 

flourished. 
668.  End  of  the  second  Mes«enian  war. 
664.  A  sea-flght  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcynrans,  the  mo»t  ancient  wa- 

fight  recorded.     Zaleucuis  the  lawgiver  in  Locri  Epizephyrii,  flourished. 
657.  Byr^ntiuin  founded  by  the  Megarians. 

655.  The  Bacchiadae  expelled  from  Corinth.     Cyju^elus  begins  to  reign. 
644.  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa,  celebrates  the  Olympic  games. 
680.  Cvrene  in  Libra  founded  bv  Battus  of  Thera. 

•  •  • 

625.  Periandrr  succeed  •<  C>-p<«elu«  at  Corinth.     Arion  flourished  in  the  reign  of 

Pcriandcr. 
624.  Legislation  of  Dracon  at  Athens. 
612.  Attempt  of  Cylun  to  make  hinl^elf  master  of  Athens. 
610.  Sappho,  Alctrus,  and  St^^ich«rus  flourisht^^. 
600.  Massilia  in  Gaul  founded  by  the  Pbocieans. 
596.  Epimenidos,  the  Cretan,  came  to  .\thens. 

595.  Cominoncetnent  of  the  Cirrhopan  or  Siicred  War,  which  lasted  10  years. 
594.  Legislation  of  Solon,  who  was  Athenian  archon  in  this  year. 
591.  Cirrha  taken  by  the  Amphictyons. 

589.  Commencement  of  the  government  of  Pittacus  at  Mytilene. 
586.  The  conquest  of  the  Cirrhn?an&  completed  and  the  I^hian  games  celebrated. 

The  Seven  Wi<e  ^Icn  flourished. 
585.  Death  of  Periander. 
581.  Agrigentum  founded. 
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581.  The  dynasty  of  the  Cyp«elid»  ended. 

579.  PittacuA  resigns  the  government  of  Mytilene. 

572.  The  war  between  Pina  and  Klia  ended  by  the  Bubjeetlon  of  the  Piseana. 

560.  Pisistratus  unurpa  the  goyemment  of  Athens.     Ibyons  of  Rhcgium,  the  Ijrlo 

poet,  flourished. 
559.  Cyrus  begins  to  reign  in  Persia. 
556.  Simonides  of  Ccos,  the  lyric  poet,  bom. 
548.  The  temple  at  Delphi  burnt.     Anaximenes  flourished. 
546.  Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus  and  the  I^ydian  monarchy  overthrown.     Hipponax, 

the  iambic  poet,  flourished. 
544.  Pherccydcs  of  Syros,  the  philosopher,  and  Thcognia  of  Megara,  the  poet* 

flourished. 
539.  Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  the  lyrio  poet,  flourished. 
538.  Babylon  taken  by  Csrus.     Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  the  philofopher,  flon- 

rished. 
535.  Thcspis  the  Athenian  first  exhibits  tragedy. 
532.  Polycratcs  becomes  tyrant  of  Samoa. 

531.  The  philosopher  Pytliagoros  and  the  poet  Anacreon  flourished. 
529.  Death  of  Cyrus  and  accession  of  Cambyses  as  king  of  Persia. 
527.  Death  of  Pisistratus,  33  years  after  his  first  usurpation. 
525.  Cambyses  conquers  iEgypt  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.    Birth  of  .Sschyloa. 
523.  Cha3rilus  of  Athens  exhibits  tragedy. 
522.  Polycrates  of  Samoe  put  to  death.     Birth  of  Pindar.     Death  of  Cambyses, 

usurpation  of  the  Magi,  and  accession  of  Darius  to  the  Persian  throne. 

HecatoBUs,  the  historian,  flourished. 
514.  Uipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  sl:iin  by  llarmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
511.  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  flourished. 

510.  Expulsion  of  Ilippias  and  his  family  from  Athena.    The  ten  tribes  insti- 
tuted at  Athens  by  Clisthenes. 
504.  Charon  of  Lampsacns,  the  historian,  flourished. 
501.  Naxos  besieged  by  Aristagonis  and  the  Persians.     Upon  the  fiiilurc  of  this 

attempt  Aristogoras  determines  to  rcrolt  from  the  Persians. 
500.  Aristagoras  solicits  aid  ftrom  Athens  and  Sparta.     Birth  of  Anaxagoras  thA 

philosopher.     First  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.     The  lonians,   assisted 

by  the  Athenians,    bum   Sardis.      .Dschylus,   aged   25,   flrst  exhibit! 

tragedy. 
499.  Second  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 
498.  Third  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.     Aristagoras  slain  in  Thraoe.     Death  of 

Pythagoras. 
497.  Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.   IlistieDUs  comes  down  to  the  coast.    Birth 

of  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene,  the  historian. 
496.  Fifth  year  of  ^he  Ionian  revolt.     Birth  of  Sophocles. 
495.  Sixth  and  last  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.     The  lonians  defeated  in  a  naval 

battle  near  Miletus,  and  Miletus  taken. 
493.  The  Persians  take  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedoa.     Miltiadea 

flies  from  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens. 
492.  Btardonius,  the  Persian  general,  invades  Europe,  and  unites  Macedonia  to 

the  Persian  empire. 
491.  Darius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water.     Demaratoo, 

king  of  Sparta,  deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Clcomencs.     He 

flies  to  Darius. 
490.  Datis  and  Artaphcmes,  the  Persian  generals,  invade  Europe.     They  take 

Eretria  in  Eubcra  and  land  in  Attica.     They  are  defeated  at  Mafathon 

by  the  Athenians  under  the  command  of  Miltiadcs.     ^Eschylus  fought 

at  the  battle  of  Marath(m,  a>t.  35.     War  between  Athens  and  JEgina. 
489.  MUtiades  attempts  to  conquer  Paros,  but  is  repulsed.      He  is  accused,  and, 

unable  to  pay  the  fine  in  which  he  was  condemned,  is  thrown  into  prison, 

where  he  died. 
486.  Revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Perstana  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  battle  of 

Marathon. 
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485.  Xerxeis  king  of  Persia,  succeeda  Darius.  Oelon  becomes  master  of  Syra- 
cuae. 

484.  Egypt  reconquered  by  the  Persians.  Herodotus  bom.  .Sschylus  gainn  the 
p;ize  in  tragedy. 

483.  Ostracism  of  Aristides. 

481.  Themistocles  the  leading  man  at  Athens. 

480.  Xerxes  invades  Greece.  He  set  out  ftrom  Sardis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring.  The  battles  of  ThermopylsD  and  Artemisium  were  fought  at  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Athenians  deserted  their  city,  which 
was  taken  by  Xerxes.  The  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  destroyed,  was  fought  in  the  autumn. 
Birth  of  Euripides. 

479.  After  the  retiirn  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mardonius,  who  was  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  army,  passed  the  winter  in  Thessaly.  In  the  spring 
he  marches  southward  and  occupies  Athens  ten  months  after  its  occu- 
pation by  Xerxeir.  At  the  battle  of  Platsa,  fought  in  September,  he  is 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Pausaniaa.  On  the  same 
day  the  Persian  fleet  is  defeated  off  Mycale  by  the  Greek  fleet.  Sestos 
besieged  by  the  Greeks  in  the  autumn  and  surrendered  in  the  following 
spring. 

478.  Sestos  taken  by  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  the 
siege  of  Sestos. 

Book  III.— THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR. 

478.  In  consequence  of  the  haughty  conduct  of  Pausanias,  th«  maritime  allien 
place  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  Ck>mmencemcnt  of 
the  Athenian  ascendency  or  empire,  which  lasted  about  70  yvars — 65 
before  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  affairs  in  Sicily,  78  before  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander. 

476.  Cimon,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the  allies,  expels 
the  Persians  from  Eton  on  the  Strymon,  and  then  takes  the  island  of 
Scyros,  where  the  bones  of  Theseus  are  discovered. 
Simonidcs,  fet.  80,  gains  the  prize  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus. 

471.  Themistocles,  banished  by  ostracism,  goes  to  Argos.  Pausanias  convicted 
of  treason  and  put  to  death.     Thucydides  the  historian  born. 

469.  Pericles  begins  to  take  part  in  public  aflRurs,  40  years  before  his  death. 

468.  MycenoB  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Death  of  Aristides.  Socrates  bom. 
Sophocles  gained  his  first  tragic  victory. 

467.  Simonidcs,  sat.  90,  died. 

466.  Nax(M  revolted  and  subdued.     Great  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians  at 

the  river  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia.     Themistocles  flies  to  Persia. 
465.  Revolt  of  Thasos.      Death  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  accession  of 

Artaxerxes  I. 
464.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  and  revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians.     Cimon 

marches  to  the    assistance    of    the    Lacedaemonians.      Zeno  of  Elea 

flouriiihcd. 

468.  Thasos  subdued  by  Cimon. 

461.  Cimon  marches  a  second  time  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedsmonianss  but 
his  offers  are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  the  Athenian  troops  sent  back. 
Ostracism  of  Cimon.     Pericles  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 

460.  'Revolt  of  Inaros,  and  first  year  of  the  Egyptian  war,  which  lasted  6  years. 
The  Athenians  sent  assistance  to  the  Egyptians. 

458.  The  Oretteia  of  ^sohylns  performed. 

457.  Battles  in  the  Mcgarid  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.  The  Lace- 
daemonians march  into  Doris  to  assist  the  Dorians  against  the  Phocians. 
On  their  return  they  are  attacked  by  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  but  the 
latter  are  defeated.  The  Athenians  commence  building  their  long  walls, 
which  were  completed  Vn  \^«  toYLo'VYa^  7s«uc. 
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456.  The  AthenianH,  commanded  by  Myronidos,  defeat  the  Thebans  at  CEnophyta. 

Recal  of  Cimon  from  exile.     Death  of  .t^chylus  ict.  69. 
455.  The  MeiMfcnianA  conquered  by  the  LacedeemonianR  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 

war.     Tolmides,  the  Athenian  jreneral,  RcttlcR  the  expelled  Meflsenians  at 

Naupactus.     See  b.c.  464.     Tohnides  «»ilf«  round  Peloponneeun  with  an 

Athenian  fleet,  and  doc«  (i^reat  injury  to  the  rehiiwnnesianiH. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  the  sixth  year.     See  b.c.  461).     All  Egypt  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  except  the  marshes,  where  Amyrta>u»  continued 

to  hold  out  for  Home  years.     See  ^.r.  449. 
Euripides  oct.  25  first  gains  the  prize  in  trafiredy. 
454.  Campaign  of  Pericles  at  Sicyon  and  in  Acarnania. 

Cratinus,  the  comic  writer,  flourished. 
452.  Fire  years*  truce  between  tue  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  made  through 

the  intervention  of  Cimon. 
Anaxagoras  act.  50  withdraws  from  Athens,  after  residing  there  30  years. 
449.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.     The  Athenians  send  assistance  to  Amyr- 

tflDUs.      Death  of  Cimon  and  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Balamis  in 

Cj'prus. 
448.  Sacretl  War  between  the  Delphians  and  Phocians  for  the  possession  of  the 

oracle  and  temple.     The  Lacedoemonians  assisted  the  Delphians,  and  the 

Athenians  the  Phocians. 
447.  Tlie  Athenians  defeated  at  Chforon&a  by  the  Borotians. 
445.  Revolt  of  Euboca  and  Megara  from  Athens.     The  five  years*  truce  having 

expired   (see  b.c.  450),  the  Lacedaemonians,  led  by  Pleistoanax,  invade 

Attica.     After  the  lAcedeemonians  had  retired,  Pericles  recovers  Kub«ca. 

The  30  years'  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
444.  Pericles  begins  to  have  the   sole   direction  of  public   affairs   at  .\thens. 

Thucydides,  the  son  of  Milcsias,  the  leader  of  the  aristocnitical   party, 

ostracised. 
413.  The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy.     Herodotus  oet.  41,  and 

Lysias  cBt.  15,  accompany  this  colony  to  Thurii. 
4  41.  Euripides  gains  the  first  prize  in  tragedy. 
440.  Samos  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  subdued  by  Pericles  in  the  ninth  month. 

Sophocles  set.  55  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals  who  fought 

against  Samos. 
439.  Athens  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
437.  Colony  of  Agnon  to  .\mphipolLs. 

430.  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prize. 

43').  War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrscans  on  account  of  Epidamnus. 

The  Corinthians  defeatetl  by  the  CorcyroBans  in  a  sea-fight. 
434.  The  Corinthians  make  great  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
433.  The  Corcyneans  and  Corinthians  send  embassies  to  Athens  to  solicit  assist- 
ance.    The  Athenians  form  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyrocans. 
432.  The  Corcyroeans,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  defeat  the  Corinthians  in  the 
spring.     In  the  same  year  Potidtea  revolts  from  Athens.     Congress  of 
the  Peloponncsians  in  the  autumn  to  decide  upon  war  with  Athens. 
Anaxagoras,  prosecuted  for  impiety  at  Athens,  withdraws  to  Liompsacas, 

where  he  died  about  four  years  afterwards. 
Aspasia  prosecuted  by  the  comic  poet  Hermippus,  but  acquitted  through 

the  influence  of  Pericles. 
Prosecution  and  death  of  Phidias. 

431.  First  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  Thebans  make  an  attempt  upon 

Platcca  two  months  before  midsummer.  Eighty  days  afterwards  Attica 
is  invaded  by  the  Peloponncsians.  Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and 
Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace. 

Hellanicus  act.  65,  Herodotus  let.  53,  Thucydides  set.  40,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Mfdea  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
430.  Second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Second  invasion  of  Attica.     The 
plagne  rtgen  at  Athens. 
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429.  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.   Potidaea  surrenders  to  the  AUieniaiui 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years.     Naral  actions  of  Phonnio  in  the 
Corinthian  ffulph.     Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Platsea. 
Death  of  Pericles  in  the  autumn. 
Birth  of  PUto,  the  philosopher. 
Kupolis  and  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poets,  exhibit. 
428.  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Third  invasion  of  Attica.     Revolt 
of  all  Lesbos  except  Methymna.    Mytilene  besieged  towards  the  autumn. 
Death  of  AnaxagoruM,  oDt.  72. 
427.  Fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 'war.     Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.    Mytilene 
taken  by  the  Athenian8  and  Lesbos  recovered.     The  demagogue  Cleon 
begins  to  have  ^reat  influence  in  public  affairs.     Platsea  surrendered  to 
the  Peloponnesians.     Sedition  at  Corcyra.     The  Athenians  send  assiiit- 
ance  to  the  Lcontines  in  Sicily. 
Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  first  exhibits. 
Gorgias  ambassador  from  Leontini  to  Athens. 
426.  Sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  Peloponnesians  do  not  invade 
Attica  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 
Lustration  of  Delos. 
425.  Seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.     Demos- 
thenes takes  possession  of  Pylos.     The  Spartans  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria  surrendered  to  Cleon  72  days  afterwards. 
Accession  of  Durius  Not  bus. 
The  Achamian*  of  Aristophanes. 
424.  Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Nicias  ravages  the  coast  of  Laconia 
and  capture!*  the  island  of  Cythera.    March  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  who 
obtains  possession  of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis.     The  Athenians  defeated 
by  the  Thebans  at  Delium. 
Socrates  and  Xenophon  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium. 
Thucydides,  the  historian,  commanded  at  Amphipolis. 
The  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
423.  Ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Truce  for  a  year. 

Thucydides  banished  in  consequence  of  tho  loss  of  Amphipolis.     He  was  20 

years  in  exile. 
The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  flrst  exhibited. 
422.  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloix)nnesian  war.     Hostilities  in  Thrace  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.    Both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  fall  in  battle. 
The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  and  second  exhibition  of  the  CXouds. 
Death  of  Cratinus. 

Protagoras,  the  sophist,  comes  to  Athens. 
421.  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Truce  for  50  jrears  between  the 
Athenians  and  LacedeDmonians.     Though  this  truce  was  not  formally 
declared  to  be  at  an  end  till  B.C.  414,  there  were  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent hostilities  meantime. 
420.  Twelfth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.   Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and 

Argivcs  efTectcd  by  means  of  Alcibiades. 
419.  Thirteenth  year  of  tho  Peloponnesian  war.     Alcibiadra  marches  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
The  Peace  of  Aristophanes. 
418.  Fourteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  Athenians  send  a  force 
into  Peloponnesus  to  assist  the  Argives  against  the  Lacedemonians,  but 
are  defeated  at  tho  battle  of  Mantin^ia.     Alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Argoft. 
417.  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

416.  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Athenians  conquer  Melos. 
415.  Seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  It  sailed  after  midsummer,  commanded  by  Nicias,  Alci- 
biades, and  Lamochus.  Mutilation  of  the  UermoD  at  Athens  before  the 
fleet  sailed.  The  Athenians  take  Catana.  Alcibiades  is  recalled  home : 
he  makes  hia  escape,  «a4  Xa^ea  tefrice  with  the  LacediBmonians. 
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Andocidcs,  the  orator,  impriMmed  on  the  matUation  of  the  Ilennie.     He 
exapcK  by  turning  informer. 
414.  EiKhteenth  year  of  the  I'eloponneidan  irar.     Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 
The  AthenianR  invest  SyraciiKe.     Gylipptu  the  Locedtemonian  comcM  to 
the  asfttstance  of  the  Syrocosans. 

The  liirds  of  ArlntophancR. 
413.  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponncitian  war.     Invasion  of  Attica  and  fortifi- 
cation of  DecelC-a,  on  the  adrice  of  Alcibiaden. 

Third  campaign  in  Sicily.  DenK)«thenen  sent  with  a  large  force  to  the 
aiwiHtance  of  the  Athenians.  Total  do««truction  of  the  Athenian  army 
and  fleet.  NiciaR  and  DemoifthencK  Hiirrender  and  are  pat  to  death  on 
the  12th  or  13th  of  September,  IG  or  17  dayn  after  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  August. 
412.  Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloimnnesinn  war.  The  Lenbians  revolt  from 
Athens.  Alcibiades  Hcnt  by  the  I.Aceda>monian8  to  Asia  to  form  a  treaty 
with  the  I^ersians.  He  succeeds  in  his  mission  and  forms  a  treaty  with 
Tissaphemes,  and  urges  the  Athenian  allies  in  Ada  to  revolt. 

The  Andromeda  of  Euripides. 
411.  Twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Democracy  abolished  at 
Athens,  an<l  the  government  entrusted  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundretl. 
This  council  holds  the  government  four  months.  The  Athenian  army 
at  Samos  recalls  Alcibiades  flrom  exile  and  appoints  him  one  of  their 
generals.  He  is  afterwards  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  Athens, 
bat  he  remained  abroad  for  the  next  four  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  forces.  Mindarus,  the  Laccdicmonian  admiral,  defeated  at 
C>'nossema. 

Antiphon,  the  orator,  had  a  great  share  in  the  ei«tablishment  of  the  Fcur 
Hundred.     After  their  downfal  he  is  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  death. 

The  history  of  Thucydides  suddenly  breuki*  ofl'  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 

The  Lytistrata  and  Thesmophoriazuta-  of  Aristophanes. 

Lysias  returns  from  Thurii  to  Athens. 
410.  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.      Mindarus  defeated  and 

slain  by  Alcibiades  at  Cyzicus. 
409.  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloiwnnesian  war. 

The  Phiioctetet  of  Sophocles. 
408.  Twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Alcibiades  recovers  lU-znn- 
tium.. 

The  Orettes  of  Euripides. 

The  Pluttu  of  Aristophane*. 
407.  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloirannesian  war.  Alcibiades  returns  to  AibJii-. 
Lysander  appointed  the  Lacedocmonian  admiral  and  (<upi)orted  by  ('yru:<, 
who  this  year  received  the  government  of  the  countrien  on  the  A:iiiatic- 
coast.  Antiochus,  the  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  defeated  by  Lysander  ut 
Notium  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  Alcibiades  is  in  conse<]uonee 
banished,  and  ten  new  generals  apjminted. 
406.  Twenty-idxth  year  of  the  PeloiMnncftian  war.  Callicratidas,  who  suci-eeded 
Lysander  as  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  defeate<l  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
sea-fight  off  the  Arginussa*  islands.  The  Athenian  generals  eondeninml 
to  death  because  they  had  not  picked  up  the  bodies  of  those  who  Imd 
fallen  in  the  battle. 

Dionysios  becomes  master  of  .Syracuse. 

Death  of  Euripides  and  Sopluiclex. 
404.  Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Peloi>onnef«ian  war.      Lysander  defeat.s  the 
Athenians  ofT  iEgospotami,  and  takes  or  destroys  all  their  fleet  with  the 
exception  of  eight  ships  which  fled  with  Conon  to  Cyprus. 

The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes. 
404.  Twenty-eighth  and  last  year  of  the  Peloixmnesian  war.     Athens  taken  by 
Lysander  in  the  spring  on  the  IGth  of  the  month  Munychion.     I>emo- 
cracy  abolished,  and  the  truvernment  cntrustetl  to  thirty  men,  usually 
oalled  the  Thirty  Tyrant;*. 

1  ^>  ^ 
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Tike  Thirty  TTraats  krid  tkdr  powr  for  ci^ht  awtlM,  tiD  TkraFrbalos 

oeeoiHedi  Flijle  aad  adraaecd  to  the  ruai. 
Death  of  AldtaiaKles  daruRf  the  tyraaay  at  the 


B^ioi  IT.— THE  SPART.iX  .IXD  THEBAX  SUPREMACIES. 


4i>1.  Thr*»7lml«.«  and  hk  party  obtain  pnwfMinn  of  the  PirKiHy  firon  whence 
they  carr.cd  on  war  for  arreTai  months  afainat  the  Ten,  the  socceseors 
of  the  Thirty.     They  obtain  poMcanon  of  Athena  before  Joiy ;  bat  the 
eontot  between  the  parties  wss  not  finally  coneliKled  till  September. 
Thoeydides  art.  6S,  retoms  to  Athens. 
401,  Expedition  of  Cyras  against  his  brother  Artaxerxea.     He  ftills  in  the  battle 
of  Conaxa,  which  was  fbofrht  in  the  antmnn.     His  Greek  aoxiliahes 
commence  their  retorn  to  Greece,  osoally  eaDed   the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Tboosaod. 
First  year  of  the  war  o€  Laeedcmon  and  Elia. 
Xenophon  accompanied  Cyras,  and  alterwards  was  the  principal  general  of 

the  Ctreekft  in  their  retreat. 
The  tEdipm  at  C^oUmtu  of  Sophocles  exhibited  after  his  death  by  his  grand- 
ton  Sophocles. 
400.  Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  Greece. 

Second  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedsmon  and  Elia. 
The  iqwech  of  Andocides  on  the  Mysteries. 
399.  The  Lacedomonian*  send  Thimbron  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus.     The  remainder  o!  the 
Ten  Tboosand  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Thimbron.    In  the  autimm 
Thimbron  was  superseded  by  Dercyllidas. 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  war  of  Laeedemon  and  Elis. 
Death  of  Socrates,  Kt.  70. 
Plato  withdraws  to  Megara. 
398.  Dercyllidas  continues  the  war  in  Asia  with  success. 
397.  I>ercyllidas  still  continues  the  war  in  Ana. 
396.  Age^ilaus  rapernedes  Dercyllidas.    First  campaign  of  Agesilaos  in  Asia.   He 

winters  at  Ephosus. 
395.  Second  campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.     He  defeats  Tissaphernes,  and  be- 
comes master  of  Western  Asia.     Tissapherne^  superseded  by  Tithranstes, 
who  sends  enroys  into  Greece  to  induce  the  Greek  states  to  declare  war 
againfit  I^acedeemon.     Commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states 
against  Lacediemon.     Lynander  slain  at  Haliartus. 
Plato,  fft.  84,  returns  to  Athens. 
394.  Agesilaus  recalled  from  Ada  to  fight  against  the  Greek  states,  who  had 
declared  war  against  Lacedsmon.     He  passed  the  Hellespont  about  mid- 
Kummer,  and  was  at  the  entrance  of  Boeotia  on  the  14th  of  August.     He 
defeats  the  allied  forcen  at  Coronte.     A  little  before  the  latter  battle  the 
I^cedflcmonians  also  gained  a  victory  near  Corinth ;  but  about  the  same 
time  Conon,  the  Athenian  idmiral,  and  Pharnabazus,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Pisander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  ofl'  Cnidus. 
Xenophon  accompanied  Agesilaus  from  Asia  and  fought  against  his  country 
at  CoronJ^a.     He  was  in  consequence  banished  from  Athens.     He  retired 
under  Lacedaemonian  protection  to  Scillns,  where  he  composed  his  works. 
393.  Sedition  at  Corinth  and  victory  of  the  Lacednmonians  at  Lechseum.    Phar- 
nabazus and  Conon  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.     Conon  begins  to 
restore  the  long  walls  of  Athens  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pireus. 
301.  The  LaccdsDmonians  under  Agesilaus  ravage  the  Corinthian  territory,  but  a 
Spartan  mora  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Iphicrates. 
The  Eeclrsiazuitte  of  Aristophanes. 
£x|)edition  of  Agesilaus  into  Acarnania. 
Speech  of  Andocides  **  On  the  Peace."     He  is  banished. 
390.  Expedition  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis.     The  Persians  again  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Conon  is  thrown  into  prison.     The 
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Athenians  amist  Eva^ras  of  Cyprus  against  the  Persians.    Thrasybulm*, 
the  Athenian  commander,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Lacedoemonian 
Teleutias  at  Aspendus. 
389.  Agjrrhias  sent  as  the  successor  of  Thrasybulus  to  Aspendus  and  Iphicrates 
to  the  Hellespont. 
Plato,  Kt.  40,  goes  to  Sicily  :  the  first  of  the  three  Toyages. 
3HH.  Antalcidas,  the  Lacedsmonian  commander  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  opposed  to 
Iphicrates  and  Chabrias. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Plutu*  of  AriAtophanes. 
387.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

386.  Restoration  of  Platfpa,  and  independence  of  the  towns  of  Ikpotia. 
385.  Destruction  of  Mantinea  by  the  Laccdccmonians  under  Agesipolis. 
384.  Birth  of  Arintotle. 
882.  First  year  of  the  Oljuthian  war. 

Phcrbidas  seixes  the  Cadm(^  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
Birth  of  Demosthenes. 
381.  Second  year  of  the  Olynthion  war. 
380.  Third  year  of  the  Olynthian  war. 

The  Panegyricut  of  Isocrates. 
379.  Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Olynthian  war. 

The  Cadm^a  recovered  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  the  winter. 
378.  Cleombrotus  sent  into  Bccotia  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  returned  without 
efiecting  anything.     The  Lacedismonian  Sphodrias  makes  an  attempt 
upon  the  Pirous.     The  Athenians  form  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans 
against  Sparta.     First  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Bocotia. 
Death  of  Lysias. 
377.  Second  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Boeotia. 

37G.  Cleombrotiui  marches  into  Boeotia,  and  sustains  a  slight  repulse  at  the 
passes  of  Cithaeron. 
The  Lacedemonian  fleet  conquered  by  Chabrias  off  Naxoa,  and  the  Athe- 
nians recover  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
375.  Cleombrotus  sent  into  Phocis,  which  had  been  Invaded  by  the  Thebans, 

who  withdraw  into  their  own  country  on  his  arrival. 
374.  The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  Thebans,  conclude  a  peace  with  I^cedtemon. 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian  commander,  takes  Corcyra,  and  on  his  return 
to  Athens  restores  the  Zacynthian  exiles  to  their  country.     This  leads  to 
a  renewal  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon. 
Second  destruction  of  Platasa. 
Jason  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly. 
373.  The  I«aceda»monians  attempt  to  regain  iMMses^ion  of  Corcyra,  and  send 
Mnasippus  with  a  force  for  the  purpoi*o,  but  he  is  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  CorcyroDons.     Iphicrates,  with  Collistratus  and  Chabrias  as  his  col- 
leagues, sent  to  Corcyra. 
Prosecution  of  Timotheus  by  Callistratus  and  Iphicrates.     Timothcuti  is 
acquitted. 
372.  Timotheus  goes  to  Asia.     Iphicrates  continued  in  the  command  of  a  fleet 

in  the  Ionian  sea. 
371.  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace  (called  the  Peace  of  Callias),  from 
which  the  Thebans  were  excluded,  because  they  would  not  grant  the 
independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  commanded  by  Cleombrotus,  invade  Boootia,  but  are 
defeated  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Commencement  of  the  Theban  Supremacy. 
Foundation  of  Megalopolis. 
370.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Arcadia. 

Jason  of  Pherfe  slain.     After  the  interval  of  a  year,  Alexander  of  PheriB 

succeeds  to  his  power  in  Thessaly. 
First  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.     They  remain  in  Pelopon- 
nesus  four  months,  and  found  Messene. 
3C7.  Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia. 
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86^.  Kecond  inyasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.     lie  is  imprisoned  by  Alexander  of 

Phers,  but  Epaminondas  obtains  his  release. 
Archidamns  gains  a  victory  over  the  Arcadians. 
Death  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 
366.  Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 

The  Arehidamu*  of  Isocrates. 
365.  War  between  Arcadia  and  Elis. 
864.  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.     Battle  of  Olympia 

at  the  time  of  the  games. 
362.  Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.     Battle  of  Mantinea,  in 
June,  in  which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
Xenophon  brought  down  his  Greek  history  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
361.  A  general  peace  between  all  the  belligerents,  with  the  exception  of  the 
LacedsDroonians,  because  the  latter  would  not  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Mcssenians. 
Agesilaus  goes  to  Egypt  to  a^ist  Tachos,  and  dies  in  the  winter  when  pre- 
paring to  return  home. 
Birth  of  Deinarchus,  the  orator. 
860.  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Olynthians  for  the  possession  of  Amphi- 
polis. 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian  general,  repulsed  at  Amphipolis. 

Book  V.— THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

859.  Accession  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  SBt.  23.     He  defeats  Argsens,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  throne,  declares  Amphipolis  a  tree  city,  and  makes 
peace  with  the  Athenians.     He  then  defeats  the  Peeonians  and  Illy- 
rians. 
358.  Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip.     Expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Euboea. 
3)7.  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolt  fh)m  Athens.      First  year  of  the 
Social  War. 
The  Phocians  seize  Delphi.      Commencement  of  the  Sacred  War.      The 

Thebans  and  the  Locrians  are  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Phocians. 
Dion  sails  from  Zacynthus  aud  lands  in  Sicily  about  September. 
856.  Second  year  of  the  Social  War. 

Birth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  at  the  time  of  the 

Olympic  games. 
Potidaoa  taken  by  Philip,  who  gives  it  to  Olynthus. 

Dion3rsius  the  younger  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion,  after  a  reign  of 
12  years. 
855.  Third  and  last  year  of  the  Social  War.     Peace  concluded  between  Athens 

and  her  former  allies. 
354.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Timotheus. 

Demosthenes  begins  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
353.  Philip  seijBes  upon  Pagasa;,  and  begins  to  besiege  Methone. 

Death  of  Dion. 
852.  Philip  takes  Methone  and  enters  Thessaly.     He  defeats  and  slays  Onomar- 
chus,  the  Phocian  general,  expels  the  tyrants  from  Pherte,  and  becomes 
master  of  Thessaly.     He  attempts  to  pass  Thermopylfle,  but  is  prevented 
by  the  Athenians. 
War  between  Lacedaemon  and  Megalopolis. 
The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
349.  The  Olynthians,  attacked  by  Philip,  ask  succour  from  Athens. 

The  Olynthiao  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
348.  Olynthian  war  continued. 
347.  Olynthus  token  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 

Death  of  PUto,  ajt.  82.     Speusippus  succeeds  Plato.     Aristotle,  upon  the 
death  of  Plato,  went  to  Atomeus. 
346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
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Philip  ovemins  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end,  after  it  had 

lasted  10  years.    All  the  Phocian  cities,  except  Aboe,  were  destroyed. 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
345.  Speech  of  .£achines  against  Timarchns. 

344.  Timoleon  sails  from  Corinth  to  S3rracufle,  to  expel  the  tyrant  Dionysins. 
Aristotle,  after  three  years'  stay  at  Atameos,  went  to  M>tilene. 
The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
343.  Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  HjTacuse. 
Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
TAe  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting  Halonnesus. 
The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  j£8chines  riepl  IlapaspMr^euK. 
342.  Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace.     He  is  opposed  by  Diopithes,  the  Athenian 
general  at  the  Chersonesus. 
Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  of  Philip. 

Isocrates,  a>t.  94,  begpan  to  compose  the  Panathenaic  oration. 
Birth  of  Epicurus. 
841.  Philip  is  still  in  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  third  and  fourth 

Philippics. 
Philip  besieges  Selymbria,  Perinthus,  and  Byaantium. 
339.  Renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.     Phocion  compels 
Philip  to  raise  the  siege  both  of  Bysantium  and  Perinthus. 
Xenocratcs  succeeds  Speusippus  at  the  Academy. 
338.  Philip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyons  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Amphisna.     He  marches  through  ThermopyloB  and  seizes  ElatSa.     The 
Athenians  form  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans ;  but  their  united  forces 
are  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Cheeronea,  fought  on  the  7  th  of 
Metageitnion  (August).     Philip  becomes  master  of  Greece.      Congress 
at  Corinth,  in  which  war  is  declared  by  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip 
appointed  to  conduct  it. 
Death  of  Isocrates,  tet.  98. 
336.  Death  of  Timoleon. 

Murder  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  his  son  iVlexander,  ast.  20. 
335.  Alexander  marches  against  the  Thracians,  Triballi,  and  Illyrians.     Wliile 
he  is  engaged  in  this  war  Thebes  revolts.     He  forthwith  marches  south- 
wards, and  (Icstrojrs  Thebes. 
334.  Alexander  commences  the  war  against  Persia.     He  crosses  the  Hellespont 
in  the  spring,  defeats  the  Persian  satraps  at  the  Granieus  in  May,  and 
conquers  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athens. 
383.  Alexander  subdues  Lycia  in  the  winter,  collects  his  forces  at  Gordium  in 

the  spring,  and  defeats  Darius  at  Issus  late  in  the  autumn. 
332.  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  in  July.     He  takes 
Ga»i  in  September,  and  then  marches  into  Egypt,  which  submits  to  him. 
In  the  winter  he  visits  the  oracle  of  Amnum,  and  gives  orders  for  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria. 
331.  Alexander  sets  out  fVom  Memphis  in  the  spring,  marches  through  PhoDnicia 
and  Syria,  crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  defeats  Darius  again  at  Arbela  or  Oaugamela  on  the  1st  of 
October.     He  wintered  at  Persepolis. 
In  Greece  Agis  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Antipater. 
330.  Alexander  marches  into  Media,  and  takes  Ecbatana.     From  thence  he  sets 
out  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  is  slain  by  Bessus.     After  the  death  of 
Darius  Alexander  conquers  Hyrcania,  and  marches  in  pursuit  of  Bessnt 
through  Drangiana  and  Arachosio,  towards  Bactria. 
The  speech  of  iBschines  against  Ctesiphon,  and  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 

on  the  Crown.     .Eschines,  after  his  failure,  withdrew  to  Asia. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little 
earlier  than  Menander. 
329.  Alexander  marehM  across  the  Paropamisiw  in  the  winter,  paaact  the  Oxos, 
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takes  BessuB,  and  reaches  the  Jaxartes,  where  he  founds  a  city,  Alex- 
andria Efichat^.  He  subsequently  crosses  the  Jaxartes  and  defeats  the 
Scjrthians.     He  winters  at  Bactra. 

328.  Alexander  is  employed  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign  in  the  conquest 
of  Sogdiana. 
He  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince. 

327.  After  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana  Alexander  returns  to  Bactra,  ftrom  whence 
he  marches  to  invade  India.  He  crosses  the  Hydaspes  and  defeats  Torus. 
He  continues  his  march  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis,  but  is  there  compelled 
by  his  troops  to  return  to  the  Hydaspes.  In  the  autumn  he  begins  to 
sail  down  the  Hydaspos  and  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean,  which  he  reached 
in  July  in  the  following  year. 

320.  .\lcxandcr  returns  to  Persia,  with  part  of  his  troops,  through  Gedrosia.    He 

»cnds  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  sail  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 

the  Persian  gulph.     Nearchus  accomplishes  the  voyage  in  129  days. 
325.  .\lexandcr  reaches  Susa  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     Towards  the  close 

of  it  he  visits  Ecbatana,  where  Heph(estion  dies.     Harpalus  comes  to 

Athens,  and  bribes  many  of  the  Greek  orators. 
324.  Alexander  reaches  Babylon  in  the  spring. 

Demosthenes,  accused  of  having  received  a  bribe  tram  Harpalus,  is  condemned 

to  pay  a  fine  of  50  talents.     He  withdraws  to  Trcezen  and  .^Egiru. 
323.  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  in  June,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 

eight  months. 
Division  of  the  satrapies  among  Alexander's  generals. 
The  Greek  states  make  war  against  Macedonia,  usually  called  the  Ltuuiun 

war.     Leoethenes,  the  Athenian  general,  defeats  Antii>ater,  and  besicirr« 

Lamia,  in  which  Antipater  had  taken  refuge.     Death  of  Leosthene^. 
Demosthenes  returns  to  Athens. 
322.  Lconnatus  comes  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater,  but  is  defeated  and  slain. 

Cratcrus  comes  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater.    Defeat  of  the  confederatet* 

at  the  battle  of  Crannon  on  the  7th  of  August.     End  of  the  Lamian  war. 

Munychia  occupied  by  the  Macedonians. 
Death  of  Demosthenes  on  the  14  th  of  October. 
Death  of  Aristotle,  set.  63,  at  Chalcis,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  from 

Athens  a  few  months  before. 

321.  Perdiccas  invades  Egypt,  where  he  is  slain  by  his  own  troops.     Partition 

of  the  provinces  at  Triparadisns. 
Menander,  iPt.  20,  exhibits  his  first  comefly. 
318.  Death  of  Antipater,  after  appointing  Polysperchon   regent,   and  his  wn 

Ctissander  cbiliarch. 
317.  War  between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon  in  Greece.     The  Athenians  put 

Phocion  to  death.     Athens  is  conquered  by  Cassander,  who  places  it 

under  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
317.   Death  of  Philip  ArrhidsDus  and  Eurydice. 

Olympias  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  is  besieged  by  Cassander  at  Pydna. 
31G.  Antigonus  becomes  master  of  Asia.      Cassander  takes    Pydna,    and  put-^ 

Olympias  to  death.     He  rebuilds  Thebes. 
315.  Coalition  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus  against  Anti- 
gonus.    First  year  of  the  war. 
Polemon  succeeds  Xenocrates  at  the  Academy. 
314.  Second  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonus. 

Death  of  the  orator  .£schines,  sot.  75. 
313.  Third  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonus. 
312.  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Antigonus. 

311.  General  peace.     Murder  of  lU)xana  and  Alexander  IV,  by  Cassander. 
310.  Ptolemy  appears  as  liberator  of  the  Greeks.     Renewal  of  hostilities  between 

him  and  Antigonus. 
308.  Ptolemy's  expedition  to  Greece. 
307.  I>emetriu8,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  becomes  master  of  Athens.     Demetrius 

Phalereus  leases  the  city. 
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30G.  Demetrius  recalled  tram  Athens.     He  defeats  Ptolemy  in  a  flrreat  sea-fight 
off  Salamis  in  Cyprus.     Aftrr  that  battle  Antigonus  assumes  the  title  of 
king,  and  his  example  is  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and 
Cassander. 
Epicurus  settles  at  Athens,  where  he  teaches  about  S6  ycwrs. 
So5.  Rhodes  besieged  by  Demetrius. 

304.  Demetrius  makes  peace  with  the  Rhodians,  and  returns  to  Athena. 
303.  Demetrius  carries  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  success  against  Casaander. 
302.  War  continued  in  Greece  between  Demetrius  and  Cassander. 
301.  Demetrius  crosses  over  to  Asia. 

Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  about  the  month  of  August,  in  which  Lysi> 
roachus   and   Seleucus  defeat  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.      Antigonus, 
set.  Bl,  falls  in  the  battle. 
297.  Demetrius  returns  to  Greece,  and  makes  an  attempt  upon  Athens,  but  is 
repulsed. 
Death  of  Cassander  and  accession  of  his  son  Philip  IV. 
295.  Death  of  Philip  IV.  and  accession  of  his  brother  Antipater. 
Demetrius  takes  Athens. 

Civil  war  in  Macedonia  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander. 
Demetrius  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
291.  Death  of  Menander,  set.  52. 
290.  Demetrius  takes  Thebes  a  second  time.     He  celebrates  the  Pythian  games 

nt  Athens. 
287.  Coalition  against  Demetrius.     He  is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  and  his  do- 
minions divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
Demetrius  sails  to  Asia. 

Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  after  seven  months*  poo- 
seKsion. 
286.  Demetrius  surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him  in  captivity. 
285.  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  is  associated  in  the  kingdom  by  his  father. 
283.  Demetrius,  (pt.  54,  dies  in  captivity  at  ApamSa  in  Syria. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  set.  84. 
281.  Lysimachus  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus,  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion. 
280.  Seleucus  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  seven  months  after  the  death  of 
Lysimachus. 
Antiochus  I.,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  becomes  king  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 

king  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Irruption  of  the  Gauls  and  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 
Rise  of  the  Achaean  league. 
279.  The  Gauls  under  Brennus  invade  Greece,  but  Brennus  and  a  great  part  of 

his  army  arc  destroyed  at  Delphi. 
278.  Antigonus  Gonatas  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
273.  Pyrrhus  invades  Macedonia,  and  expels  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
272.  Pyrrhus  invades  Peloponnesus,  and  perishes  in  an  attack  on  Argos.     An- 
tigonus regains  Macedonia. 
262.  Death  of  Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  eet.  97. 
251.  Aratus  delivers  Sicyon,  and  unites  it  to  the  Achsan  League. 
243.  Aratus,  a  second  time  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  delivers  Corinth  from 

the  Macedonians. 
241.  Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to 

reform  the  state. 
239.  Death  of  Antigonus,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 
236.  Clcomenes  III.  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 
229.  Death  of  Demetrius  II.,  and  accession  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  was  left  by 

Demetrius  guardian  of  his  son  Philip. 
227.  Clcomenes  commences  war  against  the  Achsean  League. 
226.  Clcomenes  carries  on  the  war  with  success  against  Aratus,  who  is  again  the 

general  of  the  Achnan  League. 
225.  Reforms  of  Clcomenes  at  Sparta. 
224.  The  Achceans  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  Doson  against  Cleomenes. 
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Jftolian  Icafirue,  571. 

JStolLanii  reduced,  574. 

Agamrmnon,  16,  22. 

Agathon,  587. 

AJveladas,  387. 

^pesilaus  becomes  king  of  Sporto,  436-; 
character,  ib. :  hb  expedition  ttfrainst 
the  Persiants  430 ;  attacks  Phamabaxuis 
440  ;  routs  the  Persians  on  the  Pacto- 
lus,  ib.;  his  interview  with  Phama- 
baxuft,  441  ;  recalled,  442  ;  homeward 
march,  446  ;  offering  at  Delphi,  447 ; 
takes  LcchoDum,  449  ;  invades  Dcratia, 
464;  attacks  Mantinea,  474;  saves 
Kparta,  476,  485  ;  expedition  to  Egypt, 
486  ;  death,  ib. 

Agesipolis,  445  ;  death,  450. 

Agis,  307,  326,  485. 

IV.,  570. 

Agnon,  269. 

Agora,  26. 

,  Athenian,  398. 

Agrigcntnm,  118,  488. 

Agyrrhius,  452. 

AlmnestuA,  224. 

AJax,  22. 

Alaric,  306. 

.Meatus,  132. 

Aleibiades,  character  of,  322;  deceives 
the  Spartan  ambassadors,  324 ;  at 
Olympia,  325  ;  attacks  Epidaurus,  ib. ; 
in  Sicily,  329 ;  accused  of  mntilating 
the  IIcrmflB,  831 ;  arrest  and  escape  of, 
835 ;  condemned,  ib. ;  goes  to  Sparta, 
836  ;  excites  a  revolt  of  the  Chians, 
348  ;  dismissed  by  the  Spartans,  349 ; 
flies  to  Tissaphemes,  850  ;  intrigues 
of,  351  ;  proceedings  at  Samos,  354 ; 
arrested  by  Tissaphemes,  359  ;  defeats 
the  Peloponnesians  at  Cyxicua,  360  ; 
returns  to  Athens,  361  ;  dismissed 
from  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  363  ;  flies  to  Phamabaxus,  376  ; 
murdered,  ib. 

Aloidas,  300,  304. 

Alcmceon,  88. 

AlcmsBonidoB  banished,  93. 

Alcman,  130. 

Alomena,  15. 

AleuadflD,  507. 

Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  217. 

Alexander  of  Phera>,  480 ;  defeated  by 
Pelopidas,  482  ;  subdued,  483. 

Alexander  the  Great,  522 ;  education, 
526 ;  accession,  ih. ;  overawes  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians,  527  ;  gene- 
ralissimo against  Persia,  ib. ;  inter- 
view with  Diogenes,  528  ;  expedition 
against  the  Thracians,  ftc,  ib.;  re- 
duces the  Tkebans  to  obedience,  ib.; 


demands  the  Athenian  orators,  529 ; 
I  crosAcs  to  Asia,  530  ;  forces  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Granicos,  531  ;  progress 
thmuifh  Asia  Minor,  ib. ;  cuts  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  542 ;  dangerous  illness,  533 ; 
defeats  the  Persians  at  Issos,  ib.; 
march  through  Phoenicia,  535 ;  be- 
I  sieges  Tyre,  536  ;  answer  to  Parmenio, 
537;  proceeds  to  Egypt,  ib.;  visits 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  538  ;  defeats 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  539 ; 
enters  Babylon,  ib. ;  seises  Swia,  540; 
marches  to  Persepolis,  ib. ;  pursues 
DuriuH,  541  ;  invaides  Il3rrcania,  542 ; 
enters  Bactria,  543 ;  defeats  the  Scy- 
thians, ib. ;  marries  Roxana,  544 ; 
kills  Clitus,  ib. ;  plot  of  the  pages 
against  his  life,  545 ;  crosses  the  Indu^ 
ib.;  vanquishes  Poni^,  ib.;  marches 
homewards  i  i6  ;  peril  at  Malli,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  the  Indian  Ocean,  547 ; 
march  through  Gedrosia,  ib. ;  marries 
Statira,  548  ;  quells  a  mutiny  at  Opis, 
ib. :  solemnises  the  festival  of  Diony- 
sus at  Ecbatana,  549;  his  ambitions 
projects,  550;  death,  ib. ;  character, 
ib.;  estimate  of  his  exploits,  551  ; 
funeral,  553  ;  portraits  and  statues  of, 
582. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
553,  561. 

Alexandria  in  Araehosia,  543. 

Alexandria  Ariomm,  542. 

Alexandria  ad  Caucasnm,  543. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded,  537 ; 
description  of,  584  ;  literature  at, 
600. 

Alexandria  Eschate,  543. 

Alphabet,  Ionic,  introduced,  379. 

Alpheus,  6,  7. 

Altis,  the,  52. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  4. 

Aminias,  211. 

Anmion,  Jove,  538. 

Amompharetus,  223. 

Amphipolis,  269,  503. 

Amphissians,  518. 

Amphitryon,  15. 

Amphictyonio  council,  its  origin  and  c<m- 
stitution,  49. 

Amphictyons,  decree  of  the,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sacred  war,  518. 

Amyntas,  457. 

Anacharsis,  84. 

Anacreon,  184. 

Anactorium,  125. 

Anaxagoras,  136 ;  charged  with  impiety, 
279. 

Anaxibius,  432  ;  slain,  453. 

Anaxierates,  262. 
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Anaxtmander,  136. 

Anaximcncs,  136. 

Andocidefi,  334,  590. 

Androsthencfi,  388. 

AnniceriA,  490. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,    454  ;   mission  to 

Persia,  457. 
Antigonias,  Athenian  tribe,  562. 
Antigonus,  553,  558 ;  coalition  against, 

561  ;  assumes  the  title  of  king,  562 ; 

slain,  563. 
Antigonufi  Doson,  570. 
Antig^nuR  GonatoM,  568. 
Antioch,  foiyided  by  Selencus,  563. 
Antiochus,  363,  479. 
Antiochus  Soter,  567. 
Antiochus  III.,  574. 
Antipater,   defeats    the    Spartans,   553 ; 

defeated  at  the  Spercheus,  555  ;  over* 

throws  the  allied  Greeks  at  Cnuinon, 

556  ;  demands  the  Athenian  orators, 

557  ;  declared  regent,  558  ;  death,  ib. 
Antiphon,    351,    355;     executed,    856; 

character  as  an  orator,  590. 
Antisthenes,  596. 
Anytus,  417. 
Apaturia,  festival  of,  366. 
Apelles,  582. 
Apollo   Pythicns,    58 ;    Temnites,    837 ; 

Epicurius,  temple  of,  399. 
ApollodoruM,  390. 
Apollonia,  125. 
Appian,  601. 
Arachosia,  543. 
Aratus,  569. 
Arbela,  battle  of,  530. 
Arcadia,  6,  57. 
Arcadian  confederation,  474. 
Arcadians    transfer    the    presidency    of 

the  Olympic   games  to  the  Fisatans, 

483. 
Arcesilaus,  596. 
Archelaus,  501. 
Archias,  557,  460. 
Archidamus,  278,  284,  285,  287,  288; 

besieges  Platcea,  293. 
Archilochus,  129. 
Architecture,  141,  584. 
.\rchon,   80 ;    Athenian,  88  ;    eponymos 

and  basileus,  91. 
Areopagus,   court  of,    91  ;  reformed  by 

Pericles,  256 ;  hill  of,  382,  898. 
ArgrinusfL',  battle  of,  865. 
Argives  and  Spartans,  struggles  between, 

78. 
Argolis,  7. 
.\rgonaut8,  20. 
Argos,  7,  13,  15,  57  ;  progress  of,  257  ; 

head  of  a  new  confederacy,  321. 
.Ariadne,  19. 


Arivus,  426. 

Ariobarzanes,  540. 

Arion,  131,  402. 

Aristagoras,  163,  »q. 

Aristarchus,  600. 

Aristides,  character  of,  183 ;  recalled 
ftrom  exile,  203  ;  defeats  the  Persians, 
212  ;  organizes  the  confederacy  of 
Delos,  242  ;  change  in  his  views,  245  ; 
death,  250. 

Aristippus,  595. 

Aristocratcs,  76. 

Aristodemus  of  Messenia,  74. 

Aristodemus  of  Sparta,  226. 

Aristogeiton  (v.  Harmodius). 

Aristophanes,  his  politics,  302 ;  account 
of,  408,  sq. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  600. 

Aristomenes  of  Messenia,  75. 

Aristotle,  526  ;  account  of,  597 ;  method 
and  philosophy,  598. 

Arrian,  601. 

Arsinoe,  566. 

Art,  Greek,  SO  ;  140  »q.;  Athenian,  380 
$q. ;  Greek,  570  aq. ;  decline  of,  583. 

Artabeizus,  retreat  of,  225. 

Artaphemes,  164,  173. 

Artaxerxes,  249,  420. 

Artemisia,  206  ;  her  prowess,  211. 

Artcroisium,  battle  of,  100. 

Asia  Minor,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

Asopius,  200. 

Aspasia,  279. 

Assyrian  empire,  152. 

Astacus,  287. 

Asty,  the,  884. 

Astyochus,  340. 

Atheas,  518. 

Athena,  20  ;  statue  of,  805. 

Athenian  navy,  200. 

Athenians,  divided  into  four  classes,  07 ; 
assist  the  lonians,  166 ;  war  with 
.£gina,  181 ;  abandon  Athena,  202 ; 
reject  the  Persian  alliance,  217  ;  con- 
stitution more  democratic,  245  ;  tarm 
an  alliance  with  Argon,  257  ;  asdst 
Inarus,  258  ;  defeat  the  .fginetana, 
250 ;  conquer  Bccotia,  261  ;  reduce 
.Sgina,  261 ;  lose  their  power  in  BcBOtia, 
263;  despotic  power  of,  271  ;  make 
peace  with  Persia,  262;  conclude  a 
thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  264  ; 
subjugate  Samoa,  271  ;  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Corcyra,  275  ;  their  allies 
and  resources  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  283 ;  their  fleet  annoys  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, 287  ;  ravage  the  Megarid, 
ib.;  their  decree  against  the  Mytile- 
neans,  302  ;  take  Pylus,  307  ;  expe- 
dition against  Bceotia,  315;  conclude 
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a  truce  with  Sparta,  318;  peace  of 
NiciaH,  320  ;  refuse  to  evacuate  Pylus, 
822  ;  treaty  with  Argo«,  324  ;  conquer 
MeloAf  327  ;  moMacre  the  inhabitants, 
938  ;  interfere  in  Sicilian  affaire,  ib.  ; 
expedition  to  Sicily,  329;  proffress  of, 
SS3  ;  insult  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  340 ; 
send  a  ftresh  fleet  to  Sicily,  34 1  ;  de- 
feated at  Bca  by  the  SyracuHann,  342  ; 
retreat  from  SyrMuw,  343;  defeated 
by  the  Lace<lflomonianA  off  Erctria,  356 ; 
gain  a  naval  victory  at  Cynosscma, 
358 ;  at  AbyduA,  359 ;  at  Cyzicus, 
360  ;  ref^in  possession  of  the  Bospo- 
rus, 360  ;  totally  defeated  at  £gros- 
potami,  368 ;  ally  themselves  with 
Thebes,  444 ;  form  a  lea^e  with 
Corinth  and  Argos  against  Sparta, 
445  ;  lose  the  command  of  the  Ilellcs- 
pont,  454  ;  head  of  a  new  confederacy, 
463  ;  declare  war  agoinftt  Sparta,  463  ; 
peace  with  Sparta,  468 ;  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Peloponnesian  States, 
474  ;  send  an  embassy  to  Persia,  479  ; 
■npport  Alexander  of  Pherte,  4S0 ; 
their  desire  to  seize  Corinth,  481  ;  re- 
viving maritime  power  of,  482 ;  de- 
ceived by  Philip,  504 ;  coalition  against, 
505;  send  an  embassy  to  him,  512; 
court  Philip,  513;  send  a  fleet  to  re- 
lieve Byzantium,  517  ;  their  alarm  at 
the  approach  of  Philip,  519 ;  pros- 
trated by  the  battle  of  Ch(cronea,  520  ; 
their  piratical  expedition  to  Oropus, 
577  ;  condemned  in  500  talents  by  the 
Romans,  t6. 

Athens,  its  origin,  15,  19 ;  early  oonsti- 
tation  of,  90  ;  taken  by  the  Persians, 
205  ;  second  occupation  of,  by  the  Per- 
sians, 218;  rebuilding  of,  244;  long 
walls  of,  259 ;  incipient  decline  of, 
263  ;  crowded  state  of  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  286  ;  plague  at,  288 ; 
dismay  at,  347  ;  oligarchy  established 
at,  353  ;  invested  by  the  Peloponne- 
slans,  371;  famine  at,  ib.;  surrender 
of,  372;  Spartan  garrison  at,  374; 
democracy  restored  at,  379 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  382,  »q. ;  origin  of  its 
name,  383  ;  rebuilt,  384 ;  walls,  ib. ; 
harbours,  ib. ;  streets,  &c.,  385  ;  popu- 
lation, ib.;  long  walls  rebuilt,  447  ; 
captured  by  Demetrius,  565. 

Athos,  Mount,  canal  at,  187. 

Attaginus,  226. 

Attic  tribes,  four,  89 ;  increased  to  ten, 
108. 

Attica,   5  ;  early  history  of,  88  ;    three 
factions  in,  95. 


B. 


Babylon,  153;  taken  by  Cyrus,  158; 
submits  to  Alexander,  539. 

Babylonian.'^,  the,  153;  Aristophanes* 
comedy  of,  302. 

BacchiadsD,  oligarchy  of  the,  383. 

Bacchylides,  233. 

Bad,  the,  85. 

Barbarian,  meaning  of  the  term,  48. 

Barca,  124. 

Bards,  ancient,  30. 

Bardylis,  502. 

Basileu.1,  what,  26. 

Belus,  tt»:Tiple  of,  539. 

Bessus,  541  ;  put  to  death,  543. 

Bias,  135. 

Bion,  600. 

Boar's  grave,  battle  at  the,   76. 

BGDOtarchs,  restored,  461. 

BoDOtia,  description  of,  5. 

Boeotians,  immigration  of  the,  32  ;  their 
confederacy  restored,  466. 

B:)gos,  243. 

Bosporus,  Athenian  toll  at  the,  360. 

Bnulf,  26. 

Bra-idis,  308  ;  his  expedition  into 
Thrace,  317;  death,  319;  honours 
paid  to  his  memory,  320. 

Brennus,  567. 

Bribery  among  the  Greeks,  199. 

Bryas,  327. 

Buoephala,  founded  by  Alexander,  546. 

Byzantines,  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of 
Athens,  518. 

Byzantium,  125  ;  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 210;  second  capture  of,  272; 
third  capture  of,  361  ;  besieged  by 
Philip,  516;  relieved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 518. 


C. 


Cadmea,  or  Theban  citadel,  seized  by  thP 
Spartans,  458 ;  recovered,  462. 

Cadmus,  16. 

Cadmus  of  Miletus,  234. 

Calamis,  387. 

Callias,  peace  of,  468. 

Callias  of  Chalcis,  517. 

Callicrates,  576. 

Callicratidas,  363. 

Callimachus,  600. 

Callippus,  494. 

Colli rrhoe,  fountain  of,  104. 

Cdllistratus,  463. 

Callixenus,  366. 

Cambunian  mountains,  2. 

Cambyses,  158;  conquers  Egypt,  159; 
death,  ib. 
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Canachus,  387. 

Carduc^i,  429. 

Cameades,  596. 

Caryatides,  397. 

Carthaginians  invade  Sicily,  215,  488. 

Caspian  gates,  541. 

Cassander,  559  ;  establishes  an  oligarchy 
at  Athens,  560  ;  takes  Pj'dna,  ib. ;  kills 
Roxana  and  her  son,  561. 

Casting,  art  of,  148. 

Catana,  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  334. 

Catha>i,  546. 

Caucones,  14. 

Cecropidae,  383. 

Cecrops,  15. 

Celts  invade  Macedonia,  567. 

Cephallenia,  7,  287. 

Cephissus,  the,  382. 

Ceramicus,  the,  398. 

CeryceSf  the,  361. 

Chabrias,  451,  463;  defeats  the  Lace- 
deemonian  fleet  at  Naxos,  465  ;  sluin, 
505. 

Chsereas,  354. 

Cheerephon,  417. 

Cheerilus,  402. 

Cheeronea,  first  battle  of,  263  ;  second 
battle,  520. 

Chalcedon,  361. 

Chalybes,  the,  430. 

Chares,  481,  505,  517. 

Chares  (sculptor),  585. 

Charicles,  340. 

Charidemos,  509. 

Charilaus,  61,  77. 

Chariots  of  war,  30. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  234. 

Charon  of  Thebes,  460. 

Chians,  revolt  of  the,  348. 

Chileos,  219. 

Chilo,  135. 

Chionides,  407. 

Chios,  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  505. 

Chirisophus,  431. 

Chremonidean  war,  568. 

Chronology,  Grecian,  38. 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  395. 

Cimon  of  Cleonae,  150. 

Cinion,  son  of  Miltiades,  242 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 252 ;  assists  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  255 ;  banished,  257  ;  his 
sentence  revoked,  261  ;  expedition  to 
Cyprus  and  death,  262 ;  his  patronage 
of  art,  391. 

Cinadon,  conspiracy  of,  437. 

Cirrhsean  plain,  51,  505. 

Citheeron,  Mount,  5. 

Cities,  independent  sovereignty  of,  64, 

Clearchus,  420,  425. 

Clearidas,  322. 


Cleippides,  298. 

CleobuluR,  135. 

Cleombrotus,  462 ;  assists  the  Phocians, 
466 ;  invades  Ba?otia,  470  ;  slain,  471. 

Cleomenes,  106,  111,  sq.  182. 

Cleomenic  war,  571. 

Cleon,  286 ;  character  of,  301  ;  his 
violence,  310 ;  his  expedition  against 
Sphacteria,  311;  to  Thrace,  819; 
flight  and  death,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  Philip's  wife,  522. 

Cleopatra,  Philip's  daughter,  marries 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  523. 

Cleophon,  360. 

Clemchi,  112,  268. 

Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  83. 

Clisthenes,  107  ;  his  reforms,  108;  their 
effect,  113. 

Clitus,  saves  Alexander's  life,  531 ;  killed 
by  Alexander,  544. 

Cnemus,  291. 

Cnidus,  battle  of,  442. 

Codrus,  death  of,  88. 

Colchians,  the,  431. 

Colonies,  Greek,  115,  sq. ;  relation  to  the 
mother  country,  ib. ;  how  founded, 
116  ;  mostly  democratic,  ib.  ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  117;  in  Sicily,  118;  in  Italy, 
120;  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  123 ;  in 
Africa,  1 24  ;  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  ib. ; 
in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  125  ;  pro- 
gress of,  268. 

Comedy,  old  Attic,  408  ;  new,  588. 

Conon,  supersedes  Alcibiades,  363  ;  de- 
feated by  Callicratidas,  364  ;  accepts 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet,  439 ; 
occupies  Caunus,  441 ;  proceeds  to 
Babylon,  442 ;  defeats  the  Spartan 
fleet  at  Cnidus,  ib. ;  reduces  the 
Spartan  colonies,  447  ;  takes  Cythera, 
ib. ;  rebuilds  the  long  walls  of  Athens, 
448  ;  seized  by  Tiribazus,  451. 

Copais,  lake,  5. 

Corax,  5. 

Corcyra,  7,  124  ;  troubles  in,  304  ;  mas- 
sacre at,  313;  defended  by  an  Athe- 
nian fleet,  467. 

Corcyrseans,  quarrel  with  Corinth,  273; 
send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  274. 

Corinna,  231. 

Corinth,  57  ;  despots  of,  83  ;  battle  of, 
445 ;  massacre  at,  449 ;  congress  at, 
621  ;  another  congress  at,  527  ;  de- 
stroyed by  Mummius,  578. 

Corinthian  gulf,  5. 

Corinthian  order,  145  ;  war,  445. 

Corinthians  assist  the  Epidamnians,  274  ; 
ally  themselves  with  Argos,  449 ; 
conclude  a  peace  with  Thftfefta^  \^V» 
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Corui>edion,  battle  of,  5G6. 

CottyuB,  519. 

Cvty«,  576. 

Cranai,  383. 

Crannon,  battle  of,  556. 

Grantor,  5»6.  ' 

Crater u^  546.  ' 

CratOA,  506.  I 

Cratlnus,  406. 

Crete,  7,  38.  I 

CreuniA,  470.  I 

Criine«u8,  battle  of;  407.  ; 

Criiwa,  50.  I 

Critian,  372  ;  8eize»  Salamls  and  Eleusis, 

877  :  8luin,  378.  | 

Crito,  418. 
Crliolatu),  578. 

Crcwu*,  150,  154  ;  fall  of,  157. 
Croton,  120. 
CTTptia,  64. 
Cumip,  118. 
Cunaxa,  battle  of,  424. 
Cyclade«,  7. 
Cyclic  poets,  40. 
Cyclopean  walls,  142. 
Cyllene,  Mount,  6. 
Cylon,  conspiracy  of,  92. 
Cynicfi,  the,  596. 
C^osarKCfl,  the,  596. 
(^oscephalse,  battle  of,  482. 
Cynuria,  78. 
CypseluA,  83. 
Cyrenaic  sect,  595. 
Cyrene,  124. 
Cyrus,  empire  of,   155  ;  captures  Sardis,    , 

156  ;  takes  Babylon,  158  ;  death,  ib.       ! 
Cyrus  the  younger,  arrives  on  the  coast, 

362  :  his  expedition  aifainst  his  brother   | 

ArtaxerxM,    420 ;    march,    422,   »q. ; 

alain,  425.  I 

Cythera,  7.  i 

CyiicuA,    117,    359;    recovered   by  the 

Athenians,  360.  I 


D. 


DflBdalus,  148. 

Damocles,  Ktory  of,  490. 

Danae,  15. 

DanSi,  15. 

Danaus,  15,  18. 

Darius,  159  ;  his  administration,  161  ; 
Thradun  expedition  of,  ib. ;  extorts 
the  submission  of  the  Maradonians, 
1C2  ;  death,  186. 

Darius  Codomanus,  defeated  by  Alexan- 
der at  Issus,  533 ;  overthrown  by 
Alexander  at  Arbela,  539 ;  murdered, 
.543. 


Datis,  173. 

Decarchies,  Spartan,  370,  437. 

Deoelea,  340. 

Delium,  Athenian  expedition  against, 
315  ;  battle  of,  816. 

Delos,  confederacy  of,  241  ;  tribute,  269; 
synod  removed  to  Athens,  270 ;  lun- 
tration  of,  307. 

Delphi,  temple  of,  50  ;  oracle,  54  ;  taken 
by  the  Phocians,  506 ;  oracle  of  con- 
cerning Philip,  523. 

Demades,  557. 

Demaratus,  182. 

Demes,  Attic,  108. 

Demetrias,  Athenian  tribe,  562. 

Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  560 ;  character 
of,  561 ;  retires  to  Thebes,  562. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  561  ;  besi^res 
Salamis,  561e ;  besieges  Khodes,  ih. ; 
takes  Athens,  565  ;  king  of  Macedun, 
565  ;  death,  566. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  572. 

Demiurgi,  20. 

Democracy,  80 ;  Athenian,  progress  of, 
301. 

Demosthenes  (general),  307,  311. 

Demosthenes  (orator),  account  of,  508 ; 
Philippic*,  ib.  ;  first,  509  ;  Olfntkiae$, 
510  ;  embassy,  512  ;  second  PkUippict 
515;  oration  on  the  Pe€uv,  ib. ;  miuioii 
into  Peloponnesus,  ib.;  third  Philippiet 
516  ;  oration  on  th^  Cheraonete,  ib.: 
presented  with  a  golden  crown,  517 ; 
goes  envoy  to  Thebes,  519;  fights  at 
Chflpronea,  5^0 ;  his  conduct  after 
Philip's  death,  526  ;  proposes  reUfiooi 
honours  for  Philip's  assassin,  ib. ;  Ui 
opinion  of  Alexander,  527  ;  exertions 
to  rouse  Greece,  ib.  ;  embassy  to 
Alexander,  ib. ;  accused  by  jEsohines 
— speech  on  the  Crown,  554;  coo- 
demned  of  corruption,  555  ;  recalled 
tnmi  exile,  556 ;  demanded  by  Anti* 
pater,  557  ;  escapes  to  Calanrea,  ib.; 
death,  ib. ;  character  as  an  ontor,  59S. 

Dercyllidas,  438,  447. 

Diacria,  95. 

Disus,  577. 

Diasia,  93. 

Dicasteries,  256. 

Dinarchus,  593. 

Diocles,  487. 

Dlodorus  Siculus,  601. 

Diodotus,  303. 

Diogenes,  his  interview  with  Alexandrr, 
527. 

Dion,  489;  patriotic  projects  of,  491; 
exiled,  492;  takes  Syracuse,  493; 
assassinated,  494. 

Dion  Cassius,  601. 
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Dionysiiu  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 

488  »q.  ;  death  and  character,  490. 
I>{on>'«iu8  the   younger,  490  ;    expelled 

by  Dion,  493  ;  retires  to  Ckn-inth,  496. 
Dionyiiius  of  UaUcamossus,  601. 
DkmysuK,  theatre  of,  at  Athens,  397. 
Oiopithes,  516. 
Dithyramb,  inrention  of  the,  132  ;    the 

source  of  tragedy,  402. 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  14. 
Dorcis,  241. 
Dorians,   12,  13;  in  Peloponnesus,  32; 

migrations  of  the,  37 ;  three  tribes  of,  62. 
Doric  Hexapolis,  37  ;  order,  144. 
Doris,  5. 
Donis,  12. 
Draco,  laws  of,  92. 

E. 

EceUtia,  the,  109. 

Education,  Spartan,  66;  Athenian,  413. 

Egestaeans,  the,  deceive  the  Athenians, 
329. 

Egypt,  its  influence  on  Greece,  15. 

Ei«ni,  Athenian  colony  at,  253. 

Euphora^  the,  463. 

Elea,  founded,  158. 

Eleans,  34 ;  attack  the  Arcadians  at 
Olympia,  483. 

Elensinians,  condemned  to  death  by  the 
3000  at  Athens,  378. 

EXeutheria^  festival  of,  227. 

Ells,  7,  57  ;  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  435. 

Embassy  of  the  three  philosophers  to 
Rome,  577. 

Embroidery,  30. 

Knnea  Hodoi,  253. 

Epaniinondas,  460 ;  named  Ba>otarch, 
461  ;  his  character,  464 ;  embassy  to 
Siiarta,  468;  military  genius  of;  de> 
feats  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra,  471  ; 
invades  I^conia,  475  ;  estublishes  the 
Arcadian  confederation,   and  restores 

.  the  Messenians,  476;  again  invades 
Peloponnesus,  478 ;  saves  the  Theban 
army,  480 ;  rescues  Pelopidas,  ih. ; 
naval  expedition  of,  482  ;  last  invasion 
of  I'eloponncsus  484  ;  death  of,  486. 

Epariti,  476. 

Epeans,  34. 

Ephe^us,  117. 

Ephetu?,  92. 

Kphialtes,  195. 

Ephialtos  (the  fHendof  Pericles),  250. 

Ephon*,  64  ;  power  of  the,  65. 

Epic  pttetry,  40. 

EpichamiUH,  401. 

Epicnemidian  Locrians,  5. 

Epicurean  sect,  596. 


Epicurus,  565,  590. 

Epidamnus,  125,  278. 

Epidaurus,  7. 

Epigoni,  22. 

Kpimenides,  94. 

Epipolee,  337. 

Epirus,  4. 

Epitadas,  311. 

Epyaxa,  422. 

EquaUf  Spartan,  438. 

Erectheum,  268. 

Erctria,  capture  of,  174. 

Eteocles,  22. 

Kueephnus,  73. 

Eubvba,  7  ;  revolt  from  Athens,  264 ; 
second  revolt  of,  356. 

Euboic  scale,  59. 

Euclides,  arehoD,  380. 

Euclides  of  Megara,  595. 

Euclides  of  Alexandria,  600. 

Eudamidas,  458. 

Eumcnes,  553. 

Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamns,  576. 

Eummide*  of  J^hylus,  256. 

Eumenidcs,  cave  of  the,  398. 

EumolpidaD,  335,  351. 

£upatrid<r^  20 ;  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, 91. 

Euphaes,  73. 

Euphranor,  581. 

Euphrates,  surveyed  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, 550. 

EupoUs,  408. 

Eupompus,  582. 

Euripides,  account  of,  406 ;  character 
as  a  poet,  407. 

Euripides  the  younger,  587. 

Eurybiades,  193. 

Eurydice,  560. 

Eurotas,  7. 

Kurymedon,  battle  of  the,  252. 

Eur>'medon,  307,  313;  banished,  328. 

Eurystheus,  18. 

Evagoras,  439. 


F. 


Famesian  bull,  58G. 
Fatheris  Greek,  603. 
JVir,  the,  266. 

*  Hve  Thousand,'  the,  353,  355. 
Flaminius,  T.  U.,  575. 

*  Four  Hundred,'  Athenian  Senate  or  Conn* 

cU  of,  98  ;  enlarged  to  five  hundred, 

109;  their  Judicial  power  abrogated, 

256. 
'  Four  Uundred.'  conspiracy  of  the,  353  ; 

put  down,  356. 
Franchise,  Athenian,  rehtricted,  380. 
Freemen,  27. 
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G. 


Galtttia,  567. 

Galen.  G02. 

Oarf^phia,  fountain  of,  220. 

Gaufromela,  battle  of  (v.  Arbela). 

Oelon  of  SjTOCUw,  192,  215. 

Generals.  10  Athenian  condemned,  367. 

Oeomori,  20,  80,  89. 

Geranean  mountalnK,  5. 

Gerusin,  Spartan,  05. 

Good,  the,  85. 

Gordian  knot,  the,  542. 

Gorffias,  328,  414,  590. 

Government,  in  the  heroic  ag:e,  25. 

Granlcus,  battle  of  the,  531. 

Graphs  parandmon,  repealed,  853. 

Greece,  form  of,  2  ;  phyRical  featuren  of, 
7,  aq. ,  climate,  9,  $q.  :  products,  ib.  ; 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  578. 

Greek  lanfruage,  13,  48  ;  history,  early, 
48. 

Gteek<«,  character  of  the,  8  ;  caucies  which 
united  them,  48  ;  disunion  of,  on  the 
approach  of  Xeraes,  191  ;  celebrate 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  214  ;  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  422  ;  retreat  of, 
426,  aqq.  ;  arrive  at  the  Euxine,  430  ; 
at  Byzantium,  432. 

Gyge«,  153. 

OylippuR,  arrives  in  Sicily,  339  ;  captures 
the  fort  of  Labdalum,  ib. 


H. 


Ilamilcar,  215. 
Hannibal,  572. 
Harmodius  and  Aristojriton,   conspiracy 

of,  105. 
HannostM,  Spartan,  370,  437. 
HariMgus,  158. 
Harpalus,  554. 
Ilecataeus,  165,  234. 
He^rias,  387. 
Helen.  22. 
Heliica,  110. 
Helicon,  5. 
Hellanicus,  234. 
HellanodicfT,  51. 
Hellas,  2. 
Hellen,  12. 
Hellenes,  2. 
HellenotamicD,  242. 
Helles]x>nt,  bridge  over  the,  187. 
Helots,   origin    of,    34 ;    condition,    63  ; 

revolt  of,  254  ;  maswicre  of,  314. 
HephcDstiun,  546  ;  marries  Drypetis,  548  ; 

death,  549. 
Hemclidoii  return  of  the,  32. 


HeracUtus,  136. 

Hercules,  18. 

HermsB,  mutilatod,  330. 

Hermione,  7. 

Ilermippus,  279. 

Hermocrates,  328,  487. 

Hermolaus,  545. 

Herodotus,  235  ;  account  cf  his  work, 
236,  aq.  >-  at  Thurii,  269. 

Heroes,  17. 

Heroic  age,  18 ;  manners  of,  27,  aq. 

Hesiod,  127. 

Hetccrfe,  279. 

Hicetas,  494,  496. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  231,  232. 

Uieromnemon,  49. 

Hipparchus,  104  ;  assassinated,  105. 

IIiiri>arinus,  494. 

Ilippias,  104;  expelled  from  Athens, 
106. 

Hippocrates,  315. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  384. 

Histiecus  of  Miletus,  162  ;  crucified,  168. 

History,  rise  of,  233. 

Homer,  39;  his  identity,  41  ;  date,  %h. 

Homeric  poems,  their  value,  24  ;  pre- 
servation of,  42  ;  arranged  by  Pisistra- 
tus,  43  ;  poetical  unity  of,  46. 

Horologium,  the,  585. 

Hyperbolus,  murdered,  351. 

Hyperides,  555,  593. 

H}-phasis,  the,  546. 


I. 


Iambic  verse,  129. 

Ibycus,  233. 

Ictinus,  263,  394. 

Ilissus,  382. 

Ilium,  or  Troy,  23. 

Inaros,  revolt  of,  358. 

Ion,  12. 

Ionia,  subjugated  by  the  Pemians,  170. 

lonians,    12,    13;     four  tribes  of,   89: 

revolt  of  the,    165  ;     defection  from 

Sparta,  241. 
Ionic  migration,  36. 
Ionic  order,  145. 
lophon,  587. 
Iphitus,  51. 
Iphicrates,  tactics  of,  450  ;  successes  of, 

541  ;  recalled,  ib, ;  defeats  the  Laced»* 

monians  near  Abydus,  453 ;  indicted, 

505. 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  563. 
Ira,  fortress  of,  76. 
Isoeus,  591. 
Isagoras,  107,  111. 
Ismenias,  479,  480. 
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Idocratcs,  501. 
iMnui,  hattlo  of,  533. 
Inthmian  gamcii,  50,  51,  53. 
Ithaca,  7. 

Ithome,  becomes  rabjcct  to  Sparta,  74 ; 
Mount,  47G. 


J. 


Jason,  20. 

Jason  of  Phene,  472  ;  aasaseiinated,  473. 

Jerusalem,  Alexander's  reported  visit  to, 

537. 
Jocasta,  21. 
JosephuH,  601. 
Jove,  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  399. 


K. 


Kings,  Grecian,  25. 
Knights,  Athenian,  97. 
Knightt  of  Aristophanes,  extract  Arom, 
409. 


L. 


Lacedcemonians  (v.  Rparta). 

Lacedsemonius,  275. 

Lachares,  565. 

Laconia,    7 ;   reduced   by  the   Spartans 

71  ;  northern  ftrontier  of,  77. 
Laconizers,  what,  257. 
Lud<^,  battle  of,  168. 
Leevinus,  M.  Val.,  572. 
LaYus,  21. 
I.AinachuR,  329 ;   advises   an  attack   on 

8}Tacu8e,  333 ;  slain,  338. 
Lamian  war,  556. 
Lampsacus,  367. 
I^Aocoon,  586. 
Larissa,  429. 
Lasus  of  Hermione,  280. 
lAurium,  9  ;  silver  mines  at,  183. 
Legends,  heroic,  their  value,  24. 
Leleges,  14. 

Lconidas,  194  :  his  death,  196. 
Leonnatns,  553. 
Leontiades,  458. 
Leontines,  328. 

Leotychides,  182,  227  ;  treachery  of,  254. 
Leosthenes,  555. 
Lesbos,  confiscation  of,  303  ;  revolt  of, 

348. 
Leschet  at  Delphi,  390. 
Leucas,  125. 
liCuctra,  battle  of,  471. 
Lichas,  349. 
Literature,  Greek,  history  of;  126,  229, 

400,  587  ;  revival  of  in  the  West,  60S. 

Gb. 


I 


Locriana,  5  ;  Epiaephyrian,  121. 

Locris,  6. 

Long  walls,  Athenian,  384  ;  rebuilt,  448. 

Lucian,  602. 

Lycabettus,  382. 

Lycambes,  129. 

Lyceum,  399,  597. 

Lyciuns,  destruction  of  the,  158. 

Lycomcdes,  king,  20. 

Lycomcdcs  of  Mantinea,  474,  477  ;  de- 
feats the  Spartans,  478,  480. 

Lycon,  417. 

Lycophron,  84. 

Lycortaa,  575. 

Lycurgus  (legislator),  60. 

Lycurgus  (orator),  593. 

Lydlan  monarchy,  153. 

Lygdamit,  103,  235. 

Lyric  poetry,  128;  occaxions  ai,  129; 
development  of,  229. 

Lysandcr,  appointed  Navarehutt  862 ; 
£putoleMt  867  ;  intrusted  by  Cynu 
with  his  satrapy,  ih. ;  his  proceedings 
after  the  victory  uf  JLigospotami,  870  ; 
blockades  Pireeus,  ib. ;  takes  possearion 
of  Athens,  872  ;  establishes  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  378;  triumph,  ib. ;  honours, 
377  ;  re-enters  Athens,  378 ;  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  436  ;  despatched  to  the 
Hellespont,  440 ;  expedition  into  JkBO- 
tia,  444  ;  slain,  ib. 

Lysias,  269,  591. 

Ly sides,  521. 

Lysicratcs,  choragic  monimient  of,  584. 

Lysimaohus,  553,  566  ;  slain,  567. 

Lysippus,  582. 


M. 


I    Macedonia,  description  of,  500. 
Macedonian  empire,  partition   of,  558 ; 

overthrow,  576. 
Macedonians,  their  origin,  501. 
Machanidas,  573. 
Maorones,  the,  481. 
I    Magi,  153. 

I    Magna  GrH>cia,  120;  causes  of  the  decline 
of  ita  cities,  123. 
Magon,  496. 
Malian  Gulf,  4. 
MalU,  the,  546. 

Mantinea,  57  ;  battle  of,   326  ;  taken  by 
the  Spartans,  385  ;  rebuilt,  474  ;  battle 
of,  485  :  third  battle  of,  573. 
Mantineans,   invoke  the  aid   of  Sparta 
I        against  the  Thebans,  484. 
I    Marathon,  battle  of,  176. 
i    Mardians,  subdued  by  Alexander,  542. 
I    Mardontc*,  227. 
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Mardoninft,  171  ;  admit  flattery  of,  212  ; 

nefrotiationn  with  the  Athcninnff,  217  ; 

murchon  aKainitt  Athenis  218;  rctreatis 

210  :  dMth,  234. 
MAMlfltius  220. 
IfaMxaKftir,  15A. 
lfKMuli:^  123. 
ICauAoliMiin,  the,  5H0,  58 1. 
ICaUholuis  5(15. 
ICasiFUis  540. 
Mmlca.  21. 
Mede^  the,  152. 
Media,  wall  of,  427. 
Ifedon,  flrttt  .Vthrniun  archon,  88. 
Mefpabaxus  1H2. 
ICefrabyznis  258. 
ICefnicles  83,  93,  101,  103. 
MefcolopoliM  founded,  476  ;  battle  of,  553. 
Mefrara,  57  ;    rerolutions  of,  85 ;   lon^ 

walla  at,  257  ;    revolt*  trom  Athenn, 

264;     eomplainn    of    Athena,     277; 

Athenian  expedition  againat,  314. 
ICegario  vect,  595. 
Megaria,  5. 
Meleart,  539. 
ICelemnder,  202. 
Meletua.  417. 
Melo<s  327. 
Menalcidaa,  577. 
Menandrr,  588. 
Mend^  318. 
Menolaua,  22. 
Menon,  428. 
Meaaene,  58. 
Meaaene  founded,  476  ;  taken  by  Lyeor- 

taa,  575. 
Meaaenia,  7. 
Meaaenian  war,  first,  73 ;    second,  75  ; 

third,  254. 
ICesflcnians  conquered  by  the  Spartans, 

74  ;  subjugratod,  77. 
MespUa,  429. 
Methond,  507. 
Metcllus,  578. 
Meton,  330. 
Miletus,   117;    fUl  of,  169;    revolt  of, 

348. 
Milo  the  Crotonlate,  121. 
Miltiadcs,  174  ;  accusation  and  death  of, 

180. 
Mindarns,  358. 
Mino^  18,  20. 
Minotaur,  10. 
Minyans,  3H. 
Mnaneos,  511. 
Mnanippu)*,  467. 
Morea,  6. 
Moflohus,  600. 
Moayneeci,  432. 
Jfommiua,  578 ;  his  ignorance  of  art,  ib. 


I 


Munychia,  384. 
MuMniin,  382. 
Mycalit.  batUe  of,  227. 
Mycentc,  13,  16;  min^  of,  29,  141. 
MjiTon,  389. 
Myronidcs,  259. 

Mytileni^,  navul  cnfrafremcnt  at,  364. 
Mytilenrunn.  rm-ult  of  the,  298  ;  embassy 
to  Sparta,  299  ;  capitulate,  300. 


N. 


N'auclldes,  281. 

A'awrrnry,  00. 

Naupactus,  33 ;  taken  by  the  Athenians 
261. 

Xararrhiat  Spartan,  358. 

Naxos,  Spartan  expedition  against,  164  ; 
revolt  of,  252  ;  battle  of,  465. 

Neapolis,  337. 

NcarchuH,  voyage  of,  547. 

Neraeon  games,  51,  53. 

Neodamodes,  64. 

Nicsa,  founded  by  Alexander,  546. 

Nicioft,  310  ;  reduces  Cythera,  314  ;  con- 
cludes a  pc^ace  with  Sparta,  320  ;  ap- 
pointed commander  in  Sicily,  329 ;  his 
dilatory  proceedinga  there,  335  ;  de- 
sponding situation  of,  340  ;  indecision, 
341;  surrender,  344;  death,  345; 
character,  ih. 

Nicostratus,  304. 

Nik6  Apteroa,  temple  of,  391. 

Nimroud,  429. 

Nineveh,  429. 

Nisipus,  494. 

Nobilior,  M.  FuIt.,  574. 

Nobles,  27,  80. 


O 


Oceanua,  SO. 

Odeum,  267,  399. 

(Edipus,  21. 

O-lnophyto,  battle  of,  261. 

(Eta,  Mount,  4. 

Oligarchy,  80. 

Olympia,  7  ;  temple  of,  plundered  by  the 
Arcadians,  484. 

Olympiad,  first,  12. 

Olympian  Jove,  14. 

Olympias,  522  ;  takes  refuge  with  Alex- 
ander in  Epirus,  523 ;  whether  con- 
cerned in  Philip's  aaaassination,  524 ; 
puts  Eurydice  to  death,  560  ;  mur- 
dered, ib. 

Oljnmpic  games,  51. 

Olympus,  4. 
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Olynthiao  orations  of  I)eino8thenes,  910. 
Olvnthian  confederacy  dimolved,  457  ;  its 

extent,  510. 
Olynthuts  457  ;    taken  by  the  Spartans, 

459. 
Onat&s  387. 
Onouiarchufl,  507. 
Opuntiun  LocrianK,  5. 
Oracles,  54. 
Orators,  Athenian,  demanded   by  Alex> 

ander,    520 ;    ten  Attic,   Alexandrian 

canon  of,  590. 
Oratory,  Greek,  rise  and  progress  of,  589. 
Orchomenos  32G,  466,  473. 
Orders  of  architecture,  144. 
Oropus,  481,  577. 
Orthagoras,  82. 
Ortygia,  336. 
Ostta,  4. 

Ostracisim,  introduced  by  Clisthenes,  110. 
Othryades,  78. 
Othrys,  Mount,  4. 
Oxyartes,  544. 
Ozolian  mountains,  5. 


p. 


Paches,  300,  304. 

Pactolus  the,  154. 

Ps'onianH,  502. 

Pa'stum,  120. 

Painting,  origin  and  progress  of,  150; 
development  of,  389  ;  Sicyonian  school 
of,  582. 

Pamifua,  river,  7. 

Pauiphilus,  582. 

Punathena>a,  19. 

Pancratium,  52. 

Pangffius,  Mount,  253,  504. 

Pun-Ionic  festival,  36. 

Purubusis,  comic,  409. 

Parali,  95. 

Paris  22. 

Panncnio,  537  ;  put  to  death  by  Alex- 
ander, 543. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  5. 

Purncs,  Mount,  5. 

Pamon,  Mount,  7. 

Paropanusus,  543. 

PurrhuHius,  301. 

Partheniir,  123. 

Parthenon,  267,  394. 

ParyH;»ti»,  queen,  427,  441. 

Pasargadee,  511. 

PauluM,  L.  Aim.,  576. 

Pausanian,  king  of  SiMtrta,  vanity  and 
treason  of,  240  ;  recal  and  impeach- 
ment of,  247  ;  conviction  and  death, 
248. 


Pausanlas  (second),  878  ;  expedition  into 
BuBotia,  444  ;  condemned  to  death,  588. 

Pansanias  assassinates  Philip,  523. 

Pansanias  (historian),  602. 

Pedieis,  95. 

PeerSf  Spartan,  488. 

Pelasgians,  14. 

Peiasfficon^  the,  286. 

Pelion,  4. 

Pelopidas,  character  of,  460 ;  gains  a 
victory  at  Tegyra,  460  ;  subdues  Alex- 
ander of  Phcrflc,  478 ;  imprisonc<l  bj 
Alexander,  480;  defeats  Alexander, 
482 ;  slain,  483. 

Peloponnesian  confederacy,  meeting  of^ 
277  ;  decides  for  war  ag^nst  Athena, 
278;  war,  comn^encement  of,  288; 
invasion  of  Attica,  285  ;  Thucj'didea' 
character  of  the  war,  305. 

Peloponnesians,  attempt  to  surprise  Pi- 
ricus,  298. 

Peloponnesus,  6. 

Pelops,  10. 

Peneus,  4. 

Pci^-ab,  the,  545. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  97. 

Pentathlum,  52. 

Perdiccas,  276. 

Pcrdiocas  (Alexander's  general),  552 ; 
marches  against  IHolcmy,  558  ;  asaaa- 
sinated,  ib. 

Periander,  83  ;  his  cruelty,  84  ;  abilities 
and  power,  ib.;  and  Arion,  131. 

Pericles,  character  of,  255  ;  innoT|ttions 
of,  256  ;  his  administration,  257  ;  re- 
duces Euboea,  264  ;  plans  for  adorn- 
ing Athens,  267  ;  kis  banishment  de- 
manded by  the  Lacedsemonians,  279  ; 
pleads  for  Aspasia,  ib. ;  persuades  a 
war,  281  ;  funeral  oration  by,  288  ; 
accused  of  i)eculation,  289  ;  death  and 
character,  290. 

Pericles,  age  of,  character  of  art  in,  886. 

Perinthns,  siege  of,  516. 

PcricEci,  62. 

Peripatetics,  596. 

Pers^polis,  taken  and  burnt  by  Alexan- 
der, 541. 

Perseus,  18. 

Pcrflcus,  575  ;  defeated  by  the  Romana, 
576. 

Persian  Gates,  540. 

I'ersians,  155  ;  their  cruelties  towarda 
the  Ionic  Grei>ks,  169  ;  invade  Grecee, 
171;  demand  earth  and  water  firom 
the  Grecian  States,  172  ;  second  inTa- 
Hion  of  Greece,  173;  land  at  Marathon, 
174;  third  invasion  of  Greece,  188; 
their  number  under  Xerxes,  189  ;  de- 
struction of  their  fleet  by  a  storm, 
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198  ;  thtAr  |n^Ofrre•^  SOS  ;  attack  Del- 
phi, 2(M  ;  take  Atheius  ib. ;  retreat  of, 
214  ;  their  fleet  reaMemblee  at  Samoa, 
S16 
fhtpdo,  PUto'ii,  418. 
Phalanx,  Macedonian,  50S. 
Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  119. 
Fhalerum,  384. 
Phamabaziu  aanists  the  LacedflDmoniana, 

860  ;  magnanimity  of,  443. 
Pfaayjna,  507,  311. 
Pherecydes  of  Syro*,  284. 
Phidias,  267  ;  aecowd  of  peculation,  280 ; 
hia  style,  388  ;  his  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jore,  899. 
Phidon,  58. 

Thigalian  marbles,  399. 
Philemon,  588. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  carried  to  Thebes  as  a 
hostage,  478  ;  education  of,  501 ;  cha- 
racter, 502  ;  defeats  the  Ulyrians,  503 ; 
asHumes  the  crown,  ib. ;  takes  Amphi- 
polis  and  l^ydna,  504  ;  takee  part  in 
the  sacred  war,  507  ;  loses  an  eye,  i6.  ; 
reduces  Thossaly,  508 ;  expedition 
into  Thrace,  ift. ;  takes  Olynthus,  511  ; 
occupies  Delphi,  513  ;  OTemins  lUyria, 
515  ;  second  expedition  into  Thraoe, 
510  ;  manifesto  to  the  Athenians,  517  ; 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  Chersonese, 
518;  expedition  into  Hejrthia,  ib. ; 
elected  general  in  the  war  against  Am- 
phisflo,  519;  seises  Klatea,  ih.  ;  ^defeats 
the  Thebnns  and  Athenians  at  Cha»ro- 
nea,  520  ;  his  conduct  after  the  battle, 
521;  clemency  towards  Athens,  »6.; 
apiiointed  generalissimo  against  Persia, 
522  ;  chastises  the  Spartans,  ib. ;  family 
f^ds,  ib. :  omens  of  his  death,  523  ; 
assassinated,  ib.;  character,  524. 
Philip  IV.,  565. 

Philip  v.,  571  ;  amists  the  Achoeans,  572 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  572 ; 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  574. 
PhiUp  Arrhidcenn,  553. 
Philippi  founded,  504. 
FkUippicM  of  Demosthenes,    508  ;    first, 

509  ;  second^  515  ;  third,  516. 
Philocrates  452. 
Philomelus,  506  ;  slain,  507. 
Philop<cmen,   573  ;  takes   Sparta,    575  ; 

taken  and  put  to  death,  ib. 
Philosophy,  (}reek,  origin  of,  136  ;  Ionic 
school   of,    ib.;    Elcatio   school,    187; 
Pythagorean      school,      ib.;     various 
schools,  506. 
Phocsoans,  158. 
Phoeians,  505  ;  defeated  by  the  ThcbtiiiH, 

507  ;  reduced  by  PhiUp,  513. 
ttoeioh,  465  ;   character  of,  5lo ;    his 


expedition  to  Eubcea,  516  ;  to  Byzan- 
tium, 517;  his  rebuke  of  Demosthenes, 
526 ;    refuses    Alexander's    presents, 
229  ;  accusation  and  death,  559. 
PhocLft,  5. 
Pha^bidas,  465. 
Phcpnicians,  16. 
Phormio,  victories  of,  297. 
Phorot,  the,  242. 
Phratriflp,  90. 
Phrynd,  581. 
Phrynichus,  851,  355. 
Phrynichus  (dramatist),  his  Fall  of  ITUt^ 

tut,  169 ;  aconunt  of,  402. 
Phyllidas,  460. 
Fhylo-htuiUut,  90. 
Pinacotheca,  393. 
Pindar,  231 ;  his  stylo,  233  ;  his  house 

spared  by  Alexander,  529. 
Pindus,  Mount,  4. 
PirsDUB  fortified,  245,  268  ;  re-fortified, 

447  ;  surprised  by  Telcutias,  458. 
Pirithous,  20. 
Pisa,  7. 
Pisander,  442. 

I*islstratus,  usurpation  of,  101 ;  his  strata- 
gem, 108 ;  death  and  character  of,  104. 
Pissuthnes,  271. 
Pittacus,  135. 
Plague  at  Athena,  288. 
Platiea,  battle  of,  221  ;  surprised,  282  ; 
besieged  by  the  Peloponnesians,  293 ; 
surrenders,  295  ;    destroyed,  ib. ;  re- 
stored by  the  Lacedapmoniams,  456 ; 
again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  467. 
PlatiBims  join  the  Athenians,  176;  mas- 
sacre of  the,  295. 
Plato,  visits  SicUy,  489 ;  sold  as  a  slave, 
490 ;  second  visit  to  Hlcily,  491 ;  life 
of,  598  ;  philosophy,  594. 
'  Plcistoanax,  264. 
Plutarch,  601. 
Pnyx,  the,  882,  398. 
PmeiU  Stoa,  the,  892,  599. 
Poetry,  Greek,  40. 
Polemarcb,  91. 
Polemon,  596. 
Polus  of  Agrigentum,  414. 
Polybius,  577,  601. 
Polybus,  21. 
Polychares,  78. 
Polycletus,  388. 
Polycrates  of  Samoa,  160. 
Polygnotus,  889. 
Polynioes,  22. 

Polysperchon,  558  ;  expedition  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 560. 
Porus,  645. 

Potida>a,  276,  292,  457,  504. 
Pratinas,  402. 
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Praxias,  888. 

PraxitaM  defeats  the  Corinthiant»,  449. 
l^robQli,  347,  352. 
ProdicuM,  590. 
l*rodiciifl  of  Ceos,  414. 
I*roKc  compofiition,  origin  of,  233. 
Propyla>a,  268,  393. 
ProtagoroH  of  Abdera,  414,  590. 
Prj'taneum,  99. 
Prytanies,  109. 
Prytanii*,  80. 

PsammctichaA  of  Corinth,  85. 
Psyttaleia,  209. 

Ptolemies,  imtroniso  learning,  600. 
Ptolemy,  558 ;  defeated  at  Salamis,  502. 
Ptolemy  Ck^raunus,  566,  567. 
Ptolemy  PhiladcIphuM,  566. 
Pydna,  560  ;  battle  of,  576. 
PylagorflD,  49. 
Pyluji,  307. 

P>Trhu8,  565  ;   be(»)me8   king  of  Mace- 
donia, 566. 
Pythagoras,  121,  137. 
I^*thagorean  clnbs  suppressed,  189. 
Pythia,  54. 
Pythian  games,  51. 
PythodoruM,  328. 
PythonicuA,  331. 


R. 


Khapsodista,  42. 

Khegium,  121. 

Rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  61. 

Rhodes,  7  ;  siege  of,  562 ;  coloMUS  at,  585. 

RhoDcns,  148. 

Romans,  direct  their  attention  toirards 
Greece,  573;  declare  war  against 
Philip  v.,  574  ;  proclaim  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  ib. ;  declare  war  against 
Perseus,  576 ;  spoliation  of  Greek 
works  by,  586. 

Royalty,  abolished  in  Greece,  79 ;  cause 
of  its  abolition,  80. 

Roxana,  married  by  Alexander,  544 ; 
murdered,  561. 


S. 


Sacred  Band,  Theban,  463. 

Sacred    war,    first,    51  ;    second,    505  ; 

barbarity  of,  507;  progress  of,  511; 

termination,  513;  results  514. 
Sages,  the  seven,  184. 
Salfcthus,  800,  301. 
Salaniis,  7  ;  acquired  by  the  .\thenlanM, 

95  ;  battle  of,  209. 
Salamis  (in  Cyprus),  battle  of,  562. 


I 


!  Samos,  revolt  of,  271 ;  subdued,  ih. ;  its 
importance  to  Athens,  848  ;  revolutions 
at,  354  ;  subdued  by  Lysander,  373. 

Sappho,   138. 

Sardis,  153  ;  burnt,  166. 

Saronic  gulf,  5. 

Scarphea,  buttle  of,  578. 

Scione,  318. 

Scopat,  220. 

Scopas  (sculptor),  580. 

Scyros,  reduction  of,  242. 

Scythini,  the,  430. 

Sedition,  Solon's  law  respecting,  99. 

Seisactheia,  the,  96. 

Seleucu-s  558 ;  founds  Antioch,  563 ; 
succeeds  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  567  ;  assasiin- 
ated,  %b. 

Selinuntine  sculptures,  149. 

Scllasia,  battle  of,  571. 

Sclymbra,  125. 

Sestos,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  228. 

Scuthes,  433. 

Sicilian  expedition,  332  ;  termination  of, 
344. 

Sicily,  dissensions  in,  828. 

Sicyon,  7  ;  despots  in,  82. 

Silver  mines,  9. 

Siraonides  of  Amorgos,  180. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  230. 

Sinope,  117. 

Sisygambis,  534. 

Sitalces,  287,  292,  297. 

Slaves,  27. 

Smerdis,  159. 

Smilis,  148. 

Smyrna,  36. 

Social  war,  504  ;  ill  effects  of. the,  505  ; 
second,  572. 

Socrates,  at  Deliom,  816  ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  880  ;  opposes 
the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals, 
366 ;  refuses  to  obey  the  conmiands  of 
the  Thirty,  374 ;  summoned  before 
them,  375  ;  sketch  of  his  lifSo,  415  ; 
his  teaching  and  method,  416  ;  bow  he 
differed  fhnn  the  Sophists,  tft.  ;  wisdom 
of,  417  ;  unpopularity  and  indictment 
of,  t&. ;  condemned,  ih.;  reftiset  to 
escape,  418;  death,  ih,  ^ 

Sogdiana,  fortress  of;  taken,  544. 

SoUium,  287. 

Solon,  94;  legiskition  of,  96;  suppoeed 
interview  with  Cnesus,  100  ;  Uiws  of, 
brought  down  into  the  Agora,  256. 

Sophists,  prohibited  fkt>m  teaching,  876  ; 
description  of  the,  418. 

Sophocles,  at  Sanios,  272  ;  account  of, 
405  ;  character  as  a  poet,  406. 

Sparta,  13,  57 ;  landed  property  in,  69; 
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power  of,  78 ;  hrmd  of  the  Grecian 
BUtes,  172  ;  earthqaAkc  at,  253  ;  allies 
of  in  the  Peloponnoidan  war,  2H3  ;  in- 
trodtiction  of  gold  and  Hilver  at,  4S7  ; 
league  agttinxt,  445  ;  congress  at,  467  ; 
rapid  fall  of,  474  ;  enteral  by  P^inmi- 
nondtus  485 ;  taken  by  Antigonus 
DoMon,  571  ;  taken  by  Philop<pmen, 
575. 
Spartan  constitution,  62 ;  tribes,  f6.  ; 
e«lucati(m,  66 ;  women,  68 ;  money, 
70;  fleet  totally  defeated  at  CyxicuH, 
S60 ;  mora  defeated  by  Iphicrates, 
450. 

Spartans,  make  war  on  Arcadia,  77 ; 
alone  retain  their  kingjs  79 ;  overthrow 
the  denpotH,  82 ;  send  an  embusMy 
to  CyruH,  157';  conduct  of,  at  Ther- 
mopyloD,  195  ;  selflsh  conduct  of,  202  ; 
their  apathy,  218  ;  dismiss  the  Athe- 
nians, 255  ;  opjKKtc  the  Athenians  in 
BcKotio,  260 ;  require  the  Athenians  to 
withdraw  the  decree  against  Megara, 
280;  invade  Attica,  285;  reject  the 
advances  of  Alcibiudes,  823  ;  send  an 
embatsy  to  Athens,  ib. ;  invade  Argos, 
825  ;  force  the  Argives  to  an  alliance, 
327  ;  establish  themselves  at  Decelca, 
340 ;  invade  Klis,  435  ;  duration  of 
their  supremacy,  ib. ;  antfist  the  l*ho- 
eians  against  the  Thebans,  444 ;  ilc- 
feated  at  lluliartus,  ib. ;  lose  their 
colonies,  447 ;  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ikvotian  cities,  456  ; 
garrison  Orchomenus  ondThespife,  ib. ; 
assist  Amyntas  against  the  Olynthiuns, 
457  ;  height  of  their  ptmer,  450  ;  ex- 
I>elled  from  Banitin,  466;  attack 
Corcyru,  467  ;  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  477  ;  defeat  the  Arcadians, 
478  ;  Hcnd  an  embassy  to  Persia,  479  ; 
excluded  from  the  Aniphii-tyonic 
council,  513;  attempt  to  tbniw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  553  ;  their  de- 
cline and  dcgrailaticm,  569  ;  call  in  the 
Komann,  578. 

Hpeuhippus,  596. 

S])h»cteria,    blockaded,    300 ;    captured, 
312. 

Sphodrias  462. 

Sponules,  7. 

Statira,  534,  548  ;  murdered  bv  Koxann, 
553. 

Ktutuury,  30;  progress  of,    US;    scIumjIs 
of,  149.  387,  570. 

Mtesichorus,  132. 

StheneluYiLis,  2 78. 

Stoics,  506. 

8trabu.  601. 

Stntegi,  AihruiHn,  1 10. 


Stratonlce,  505. 

Buninm,  fortified,  347. 

Susa,  treasures  at,  540. 

Busarion,  402. 

Sybaris,  its  luxury,  120  ;  destroyed,  121. 

Sybarites,  269. 

SyboU,  naval  battle  olT,  275. 

Sycunesis,  422. 

Siintaxi*,  the,  463. 

8>Tacusans,  their  vigonms  defence,  336. 

Syracuse,  118  ;  description  of,  336  ;  naval 
battle  at,  340 ;  engagement  in  the 
Gnrat  Harbour  of,  342  ;  constitution 
of,  487. 

Syuitia,  68,  438. 


T. 


'  Table  Companions,*  the,  425. 

Toenarum,  7. 

Tanagra,  biittle  of,  260. 

Taochi,  the.  43n. 

Tarentum,  123. 

Taygetus  Mount,  7. 

Tearless  battle,  the,  478. 

Tegea,  57  ;  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  78. 

Teleclus,  73. 

TeleutiAs,  452,  453. 

TemenuK,  58. 

Tempe,  4  ;  i»a*s  of,  192. 

Temples  Greek,  description  of,  143 ; 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  146 ;  of  Juno  at 
SamoH,  147;  of  Delphi,  ib. ;  of  the 
Olympian  Jove,  t6. ;  at  Piestuin,  ib. ; 
at  Selinus,  ib. ;  in  JCgina,  ib. 

«  T(.||  Thousand,"  exiiedition  and  retreat 
of  the,  419,  »(fq. 

"Ten  Thousand,"  the  Arcudian,  476. 

Teos,  revolt  of,  348. 

Terillus,  215. 

Terpander.  128. 

Tetralogies,  403. 

Thais,  541. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  130. 

Tliasos,  reduced,  253. 

Theagenes  of  Megarn,  85. 

ThobauM,  sun>nsc  Platiea,  281  ;  expel 
king  Agis  from  Auli.**,  440 :  invade 
PhticiH,  444:  funii  an  alliance  with 
.\then.<i,  ib.  ;  forcinl  into  the  Lacedte- 
munian  alliance,  459 ;  rise  of  their 
ascendency,  473;  defeated  by  Alex- 
ander of  Pherer,  480  ;  tit  out  a  flr^l, 
482  ;  their  proceedings  at  Tegea.  484  ; 
allv  thomi«clves  with  the  Athenian.* 
against  Philip,  519 ;  humbled  by 
Philip,  521  ;  rise  a^im>t  the  Mace* 
d<mians,  52H. 

Thebes,  Seven  against,  22. 
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Theho«»,  IC ;  reduced  by  Fauftaniofl,  227  ; 
liberated  from  the  Spartans,  461  ; 
declared  head  of  (ireecc  by  the  Pcr- 
Kiams  47 »  ;  destroyed,  529;  rentored 
by  CaKHander,  SfiO. 

Theniistoclci*,  propocMM*  a  fleet,  182  ;  his 
character,  183  ;  hi?  advice  to  fight  at 
Salnmu*,  206  ;  his  f>trata{irem  to  bring 
on  an  engagement,  207  ;  hi»  mewiagc 
to  Xerxe.s  213;  hin  rapacity,  ib.  ; 
rewarded  by  the  Spartans,  214  ;  bin 
viewfi,  243,  nq. ;  goes  ambajM>ador  to 
Sparta,  244 ;  conuption  of,  246 ; 
ostracii<ed,  ib. ;  flight,  248  ;  reception 
in  Pernia,  249  ;  death,  ib. ;  tomb,  250. 

Theocritus,  600. 

Theo<lorus  of  Samos,  148. 

ThcogniM,  85. 

TheojiompUA,  74. 

Theramene8,  355,  371,  373;  hin  death, 
375. 

ThcrmopyltP,  4  ;  paw*  of,  193  ;  battle  of, 
195. 

Theronof  Agrigentnm,  215. 

Thespifl,  229,  402. 

Thescum,  the,  392. 

ThcM>us  18,  19,  88  ;  bones  of  bronght  to 
Athens,  242. 

Thessalians  32. 

Theiwily,  4  ;  Hubniits  to  Xcrxen,  192. 

Thesmiothetcp,  91. 

ThesKaluF),  335. 

ThetC!*,  27,  97,  245. 

Thiinbron,  433,  438  ;  defeat  and  death, 
452. 

Thirty  years*  truce,  264. 

Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  373  ;  pto- 
Hcription  of  the,  374 ;  defeated  by 
Thrasybulus,  377;  deposed  by  the 
Spartans,  379. 

Thrasybulus  of  Miletus,  84. 

Thrasybulus,  354;  takes  Thyl^,  377; 
seizes  Pira?us,  378;  defeats  the  Thirty, 
ib.  ;  defeated  by  Pausanias,  379; 
marches  into  Athens,  ib. ;  commands 
an  Athenian  fleet,  452  ;  restores  the 
Athenian  power  in  the  Hellespont,  ib. ; 
slain,  ib. 

Thrasyllus,  354. 

Tlirasymelidas,  308. 

Thucydides  (statesman),  265  ;  ostracised, 
267. 

Thucydides  (the  historian),  in  Thrace, 
318  ;  bani.xhed,  ib. ;  account  of,  410  ; 
his  history,  411. 

ThurU,  236,  269. 

Thyrea,  reduced,  314. 

Tigranes,  227. 

Timocrates,  443. 

Timogenidas,  226. 


I 


Timolaus,  445. 

llinoleon,  character  of,  494;  e?cpc«Iition 
to  Sicily,  495;  defeats  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 497  ;  becomes  a  Symciisan 
citizen,  498. 

Timotheus,  463 ;  his  success  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Thrace,  465  ;  attacks 
ZacjTithuB,  466  ;  successful  naval  expe- 
dition of,  482 ;  indicted  and  con- 
demned, 505. 

Tiribazus,  429,  451. 

Tiryns,  remains  of,  29,  141. 

Tissaphemes,  348,  tq.,  359,  420,  428  ; 
attacks  the  Ionian  cities,  438 ;  be- 
headed, 441. 

Tithraustcs,  441,  448. 

Tolmides,  261,  263. 

Torone,  318. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  origin  of,  402. 

Trapexus,  431. 

"Treasury"  of  Atreus  142. 

Triparadisus,  treaty  of,  558. 

Trilogie^  403. 

Triphylian  cities,  474.  479. 

Triftyn^  90. 

Tropzen,  7. 

Trojan  expedition,  22. 

Troy  captured,  24. 

Tych^  337. 

Tyrant^  ralue  of  the  term,  8 1. 

Tyre,  besieged  by  Alexander,  536. 

Tyrtueus,  75,  130. 


U. 


Ulysses,  22. 
Uxians,  the,  540. 


V. 


I   Venus  de*  Medicis,  586. 


W. 

Wolf,  nomeric  Uieory  of,  44. 
Writing,  use  of,  41. 


X. 


Xanthian  marbles,  149. 

Xanthippus,  1 80  ;  recovers  the  Thraclan 
Chersonese,  228. 

Xenocrates,  596. 

Xenophaneit,  137. 

Xenophon,  account  of,  412;  his  works, 
ib. ;  accompanies  Cyrus,  422 ;  hia 
dream,  428  ;    saluted  General  of  the 


Tni 


HUTUBT  OP  OKEBCB. 


Ksrpt,  H. ;   rhmlm  tte  HcUnpoDt,  zueocUK.  luwr-  u(,  i 

In?  ^  munliei  lonrdi  Onnv,    IBH  ;  I  ^a,  3R4. 

«  troop*,  fi, ;    ici'Mtd   thr  :  Zmo,  59S. 

~"     BumbcT  of  hl>  boat.  I  Zrxyibr,  »;, 

•  Alhnw,   lOfl  ;    Ui  (lariu  Znu  SlnlhtrvH,  1\ 

'ud  »trt«tt  l\i.  J  ZeuiLs  390. 

XnUl1l■^ll.  I  ZoruaiMr,  U3. 


ihf  Viae  of  Epfc  poeiij. 
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